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Foreword 


My duels with Anatoly Karpov are essentially the finale of my multi-tome project My Great 
Predecessors. Initially I had in mind only our five matches for the world crown, but in the 
course of the work I felt the need to give a complete picture of our many years of rivalry 
and to present all the games between us (there were 181!) - from the first, played in a 
simultaneous display back in 1975, to the tournament, rapid and even blitz games, includ¬ 
ing the last, played in 2006. 

However, it is the matches, of course, that are at the centre of this narrative: this was one 
of the most intensive duels in the history of top-class sport. Our matches consolidated the 
achievements of the openings revolution of the 1970s, and, in turn, prepared a powerful 
information and research explosion, which made the game even more dynamic and deep, 
demanding complete dedication and highly professional preparation. These factors be¬ 
came the main driving force of the changes which occurred in chess at the close of the 20th 
century - a kind of prologue to the computer era. 

In this fierce clash of two opposing styles, a new dominating tendency was formed and, 
as a result, in the early 1990s a different chess reality emerged. An enormous store of ideas 
appeared, and a knowledge of these more than compensated for lack of experience. And 
the young generation which grew up on these matches (Anand, Ivanchuk, Gelfand, Kam- 
sky, Akopian, Shirov, Kramnik, Topalov...) confidently seized the leading positions in the 
world, supplanting those who were unable to adapt to the changes. The chess elite sud¬ 
denly became younger: playing in 1993 in Linares, I was already a thirty-year-old veteran! 
There remained myself and Karpov - and the young, for whom a detailed study of typical 
middlegame schemes became a part of their ordinary everyday work. 

The overall score of our five successive matches (1984/85, 1985, 1986, 1987 and 1990) is 
almost equal: 21 wins for me, 19 for Karpov and 104 draws. Nevertheless, each time when 
the decisive moment arrived, I was always able to win. For me this means more than any 
statistics of victories and defeats. I demonstrated my best results when it was most impor¬ 
tant. It would appear that in my success there was a certain historical predetermination. 
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Although the peak of this epochal confrontation came in 1984-1990, it retained its sharp¬ 
ness right up to the super-tournament of the six strongest grandmasters in the world in Las 
Palmas (1996), where I took first place, whereas Karpov shared last place and ceased to be 
regarded as a real contender for the crown, even though he was still the FIDE champion. 
Here our chess roads diverged: for a long time to come I was still No.l in the world rating 
list, whereas he began to drop down. And the last duels between us no longer exerted the 
previous influence on the development of chess. 

The account of my duels with Karpov, which will occupy three volumes, partly resem¬ 
bles my earlier books Dva matcha (Two Matches, 1987)’, Child of Change (1987) and Unlim¬ 
ited Challenge (1990). However, here I now see many situations more deeply, through the 
prism of my life experience. Since I have already concluded my chess career and am armed 
with powerful analytical programs, my commentaries have become both more frank, and 
far more accurate. But the evaluation of individual moves will still take into account the 
psychology of the struggle! Since over the months and years of our confrontation we came 
to sense so keenly each other's condition, psychological motifs often had a serious influ¬ 
ence on the decisions taken. 

In this volume there are 76 games - our early meetings and our first two matches. In 
addition, I have returned to the important events which preceded them. 'Never before in 
the period of FIDE rule has the ascent of the challenger to the summit involved such diffi¬ 
culties (and difficulties of a non-chess sort),' wrote Botvinnik, before noting: 'The FIDE 
leadership tried even to remove Kasparov from participation in events for the world 
championship: in 1983 he was disqualified, and in the semi-final Candidates match with 
Korchnoi he was defaulted without playing. But this intrigue collapsed and Kasparov 
forced his way through to a match with Karpov...' 

Our first match (Moscow 1984/85) was an unlimited one. The regulations, which were 
highly constraining for the challenger - play to six wins without counting draws and a 
return match (also unlimited!) - were adopted by FIDE with Karpov's agreement before 
his match with Korchnoi (Baguio 1978), although return matches had been abolished back 
in the early 1960s. However, playing for many months without a restriction on the number 
of games proved to be beyond Karpov's strength. At the finish in Baguio he suffered three 
defeats, and in our Moscow match he lost the 47th and 48th games, after which the FIDE 
President terminated the match 'without the declaration of a result'. Botvinnik called it 'an 
absolute disgrace, thank God the only one in the entire history of chess!' 

Alas, the scandalous conclusion of the match overshadowed its rich chess content, 
which was not in fact professionally studied by the experts. And yet, despite the obvious 
mistakes, in particular by me, it was from our unlimited marathon that modem chess 
proceeded in a new direction. This was my first major event where I did not annotate the 
games. Why? The tension was so great and prolonged, and the psychological background 
so dark, that I had no desire to tackle this work. Besides, there was also no time - a new 
match was due to begin within six months... Now I am finally able to fill this gap. 


A slightly different English version. New World Chess Champion, was published by Pergamon 
Press in 1986. 
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Foreword 


When work on this volume was approaching completion, I added to my life experience 
by spending some time in jail. In late November 2007, just before the rigged parliamentary 
elections, I, like many other representatives of the opposition, clashed head-on with the 
police and the arbitrary judicial rule of Putin's Russia. The five days spent in captivity 
became for me a fundamentally new reference point in my relations with people. From 
behind bars, everything, as in chess, is seen in black and white - many expressed their 
solidarity, but there were also those who did not pass the test of elementary decency. 
Anatoly Karpov made an attempt to visit me in prison - the solidarity of champions 
proved stronger than political and personal disagreements! He was not able to do this: the 
authorities, who did not allow any lawyers to see me, did not make an exception for Kar¬ 
pov. But in the new system of coordinates his goodwill gesture outweighed all the nega¬ 
tive factors which had accumulated during our long years of confrontation. 

I should like to express my gratitude to my former trainers Alexander Nikitin, Alexander 
Shakarov and Yuri Dokhoian for their help in the preparation of this manuscript for publication. 
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Chapter One 


On the Eve of Battle 


First Acquaintance 

My first baptism of fire outside of Baku 
came at the All-Union Youth Games (Vil¬ 
nius 1973), where at the age of ten I re¬ 
ceived the first prize in my life - 'to the 
youngest participant in the tournament'. 
But the most important result of this trip 
was a meeting with Alexander Nikitin, 
state coach of the USSR Sports Committee - 
my future long-standing friend and men¬ 
tor. At that time he was looking for promis¬ 
ing juniors for Mikhail Botvinnik's chess 
school and in August 1973 he arranged an 
invitation for me to one of its sessions. I 
passed the rigorous examination and was 
enlisted in the school. To come under 
Botvinnik's guidance was an undoubted 
stroke of good fortune. 

The school opened at the Trud Sports 
Society back in 1963, but it did not exist 
there for long, only a year and a half. 
Among its first pupils was Anatoly Karpov. 
However, in his book Sestra moya Kaissa 
(My sister Caissa), published in 1990, he 
practically denies that Botvinnik was his 
teacher: 

'I did indeed attend three sessions of the 
school... I had only just reached the age of 
twelve, and I was the youngest candidate 
master in the country... We arrived for the 


first session with the scores of our own 
games, so that it was easier for Botvinnik to 
understand with whom he was dealing. He 
went through the games carefully, but it 
has to be said that Botvinnik was very 
biased. He had his own criteria of chess 
talent; in fact I would even put it more 
forcefully - his template, which he con¬ 
sidered to be close to the truth. And I did 
not fit into this template, not at all. Since I 
had never studied theory, from the very 
first moves I would end up in an opening 
pit. My opponent, following the latest 
recommendations, would confidently begin 
burying me, but I would endeavour to 
climb out! I would dig my heels in, dodge 
the blows, find remarkable resources, walk 
a tight-rope, scheme, set false trails.... In 
general, I would balance on the edge of a 
needle. 

'None of this reached Botvinnik. He 
didn't look that far. The other juniors were 
more fortunate: their play was more cor¬ 
rect, familiar and recognisable, which 
provoked positive emotions in Botvinnik 
and corresponding assessments. It stands to 
reason that against this background I 
couldn't expect anything. Assessing my 
play in a conversation with his helper 
Yurkov, Botvinnik said: "this boy has no 
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understanding of chess, and he has no 
future in this field..." I think it was incredi¬ 
bly fortunate for me that I immediately 
became labelled as an ignoramus, and so 
hardly any attention was paid to me... 

'Even so, he made an impression on me - 
not as a chess player, but as a person. As a 
chess worker. As a thinker... Listening to 
Botvinnik, observing him, thinking about 
him, I saw that chess science was not only 
the memorising of variations. It was a 
special world with its own laws, a world 
which as yet was unknown to me. What 
was it about chess that attracted me? The 
game. The struggle. The creating. But chess 
science offered something that was as yet 
unknown to me: a satisfaction from knowl¬ 
edge, from penetrating into the essence of 
positions, ideas and moves. Observing 
Botvinnik, for the first time I fully sensed 
this, but I was not yet ready to understand 
it. Moreover, I was not ready to accept it. I 
was even less ready to accept the thought 
that chess was a labour. Botvinnik empha¬ 
sised this at every meeting. True, he linked 
this with the highest goals, for which I was 
not aiming, and so for me all his preaching 
fell on deaf ears. This was not for me, I 
thought, naively convinced that for me 
chess would always be merely a game.' 

Grandmaster Yuri Razuvaev, a student 
at the same school, was keenly aware of the 
essence of Karpov's unique gift: 'He was a 
genuine natural talent: when he was young 
he studied Capablanca's games - and he 
began playing. He was a purely practical 
player, a competitor!' Even so, Karpov gave 
Botvinnik some credit: 'His remarks 
regarding my completely feeble handling 
of the opening had their effect: I began 
reading chess literature.' Soon Botvinnik 
changed his opinion about the prospects of 
the modest lad from the Urals. When 
passing through Zlatoust, he met Tolya's 
parents and stayed with them, after which 


he gave this verdict: 'A good family and a 
serious boy!' And in the second half of the 
1960s he several times predicted a great 
future for Karpov. 

The work of the chess school was re¬ 
newed in 1969 (by that time Karpov had 
already become world junior champion), 
and from the mid-1970s its pupils began 
achieving notable successes. I have to admit 
that my relations with Botvinnik were quite 
different to those that Karpov once had. 
Nikitin: 'The great maestro was delighted 
by his contact with Garry. He became 
visibly younger when chatting with the lad, 
who immediately became his favourite 
pupil. The teacher liked everything - the 
readiness of his replies combined with their 
accuracy, his speed of calculating variations 
and his staggering memory. It appeared 
that each new meeting was eagerly awaited 
by both of them.' 

The wisdom of Botvinnik's approach, in 
my view, was that he never overpowered 
us with his authority, or imposed his style 
on his pupils - on the contrary, he did 
everything to help us develop our own 
abilities. He did not push, but with his 
innate tact as a teacher he would suggest 
the correct course. From the very start he 
sensed my striving for a dynamic, attacking 
style, and it was no accident, I think, that 
my first homework tasks included an 
analysis of Alekhine's games. 

There was a period when I began to de¬ 
light in the boundless number of variations 
that can occur in a chess game. Botvinnik 
warned me against becoming carried away 
by complexity for complexity's sake, and 
on one occasion he said: 'You will never 
become an Alekhine, if you allow the 
variations to control you, rather than the 
other way round.' This upset me, but, of 
course, Botvinnik was right. Later he wrote 
about this episode: 'From the very start it 
was clear that Kasparov stood out among 
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the other pupils by his ability to calculate 
variations very skilfully and many moves 
ahead. But Garry was an easily excitable 
lad, and I had to insist that he thought 
about a move before making it on the 
board. And I told him several times that 
there was a danger he would become a new 
Larsen or Taimanov.' 

Just four months after the first session I 
achieved the candidate master norm in a 
tournament in Baku. Incidentally, also 
playing in it was Alexander Shakarov - an 
expert on opening theory and my future 
helper. 

In the following year, 1974, to the sur¬ 
prise of many the team from Baku qualified 
for the final of the all-union tournament of 
Pioneers Palaces, which was held in Mos¬ 
cow. We had to play in simultaneous 
displays against grandmasters - the cap¬ 
tains of the rival teams. Nikitin: This was a 
unique and unusual event. In each round 
there were six clock simuls on seven boards 
(the teams comprised six boys and one 
girl), and the grandmasters sometimes had 
a hard time of it. Although they did not 
play one another, and only the totals of 
their simul results were compared, the 
habit of being first forced them to fight as 
they would in a prestigious tournament... It 
is a pity that later these splendid tourna¬ 
ments were discontinued. For the chess fate 
of the juniors playing in these simuls, it was 
not so much the result that was important, 
but rather the priceless experience and the 
impression gained from playing against 
such formidable opponents.' 

In the very first round I experienced a 
severe shock, on seeing in front of me a 
living legend - Mikhail Tal! I was even able 
to shake his hand! The meeting with Tal 
remained one of the most memorable 
events of my childhood. I had heard about 
the frightening, hypnotic glance with which 
he literally pierced his opponents. True, in 


order to overcome me, this was not re¬ 
quired... 

In January 1975 I finished 7th in the USSR 
Junior Championship - out of more than 30 
participants. In view of my age, this was not 
bad (the winner of the tournament was 17- 
year-old Zhenya Vladimirov, later one of my 
seconds). At that time Leonard Barden, 
chess columnist of the Guardian newspaper, 
made the following forecast: 'Whatever 
happens to the world title in 1975, most 
experts predict that Karpov will be Fischer's 
successor - this year, in 1978, or in 1981. But 
who will be world champion after Karpov? 
In my opinion there is a very clear favourite 
for world champion in 1990. He is 11-year- 
old Garry Weinstein from Baku, the young¬ 
est player in the USSR junior championship 
and the youngest candidate master since 
Karpov.' Barden was wrong by five years, 
but the very fact that he made such a predic¬ 
tion is worthy of note... 

Eighteen months later, by a decision of 
the family council, I took the surname of 
my mother, and Garry Kasparov appeared 
in the world (more details of this will be 
given in my autobiographical volume). 

In November of that same year, 1975, I 
finally made the acquaintance of Anatoly 
Karpov. We met in Leningrad at the regular 
tournament of Pioneers Palaces. Karpov 
was performing the role of captain of the 
Chelyabinsk team. He was twenty-four 
years old, and not long before he had 
inherited from Fischer the title of world 
champion. 

Even so, that first meeting with Karpov 
did not provoke in me the same trepidation 
as the game with Tal. But the other lads in 
my team were nervous and they went 
along to the game as though they were 
already lost. In the foyer of the hotel, where 
the tournament was being held, I said: 
'What are you afraid of? Karpov is the 
world champion, but even he can make a 
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mistake.' Apparently these words were 
overhead, and the following day one of 
Karpov's backers, the secretary of the local 
regional party committee Tupikin, said to 
my mother: 'Bear it in mind: Karpov is 
unforgiving.' 

In their report on this round Soviet Sport 
wrote: 'During Anatoly Karpov's simul 
with the juniors from Baku there came a 
moment when the world champion was left 
with only one opponent - twelve-year-old 
candidate master Garik Kasparov. Karpov 
sat down opposite the young player and, 
naturally, the photographers did not miss 
this moment. The point is that Garik is one 
of our most talented young players, and 
who knows, perhaps sometime in the 
future there will be another Karpov- 
Kasparov encounter...' 

Who could then have imagined that 
years later, over a period of six years, we 
would have to play a hundred and fifty 
games against each other and spend more 
than 600 hours at the board? 


Came l 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

Simultaneous Display, 
Leningrad 08.11.1975 
Sicilian Defence B92 


l e4 c5 2 £tf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 4jxd4 £sf6 5 
£>c 3 a6 

I think this was the first time I played the 
Najdorf Variation. Before the game Nikitin 
showed me the latest subtleties of the 
Polugayevsky Variation: after 6 JLg5 e6 7 f4 
b5!? 8 e5 dxe5 9 fxe5 »c7 10 We2 £>fd7 11 
0-0-0 jLb7 12 1 B r g4 one should play not 
n.-.WxeS, but \2..Mb6. I remember that I 
tried to find out from my trainer: 'But what 
about this, and what about that?' And he 
said to me: 'Work it out at the board!' 


However, Karpov chose his favourite 6th 
move... 

6£e2 e5 7^b3i.e7 



8 JLg5 

Although this continuation had been oc¬ 
casionally employed by Fischer and Tal, it 
offers fewer chances than the usual 8 0-0. 
But there 8...£e6 9 f4 would have led to a 
well-known position from the recent Kar- 
pov-Polugayevsky Candidates match 
(1974). And the champion did that which 
simultaneous players always do: he tried to 
deviate and take me away from official 
theory. 

8...jLe6 

Earlier 8...£\bd7 9 a4! was in fashion 
(Fischer-Olafsson, Reykjavik 1960; Karpov- 
Balashov, 38th USSR Championship, Riga 
1970). 

9f4 

In the afore-mentioned match Karpov 
played this with his bishop on cl, and in 
the event of 9...exf4 he would have gained 
an important tempo for development. 
Moreover, after 9. ..'§lc7 he used the tempo 
saved to squeeze Black on the queenside - 
10 a4 (Game Nos.54, 56, 57 in Volume V of 
My Great Predecessors). Now, however, 
Black is forced to capture on f4, and Karpov 
could have hoped that I would become 
confused somewhere, when he would be 
able to outplay me, even a tempo down. 
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Firm control over the d5-point - 9 0-0 0-0 
10 jLxf6 £.xf6 11 Wd3 (after 11 £>d5 Petro¬ 
sian and Fischer replied 11...5M7!?) Il...£lc6 
12 £ld5 - leads to a roughly equal position 
in the spirit of the Chelyabinsk Variation: 

12.. .1Lg5 and ...£le7 (a manoeuvre known 
from the game Taimanov-Boleslavsky, 17th 
USSR Championship, Moscow 1949), or 
first 12...Sc8 - as Tal played against 
K.Grigorian (39th USSR Championship, 
Leningrad 1971) and Hiibner (Tilburg 
1980). 

9 iLxf6 is of more current interest: 

9.. .£.xf6 10 Wd3 £>c6 (10...&e7 11 0-0-0 £>d7 
is also played) 11 0-0-0! (but not 11 £sd5 
iLg5 12 0-0?! £le7!, Amason-Kasparov, 
Dortmund 1980) ll...£ld4 12 £lxd4 exd4 13 
£>d5 £.xd5 14 exd5 0-0, or 11 ..Ae7\? 12 &bl 
0-0 13 £>d5 &g5 14 h4!? &xh4 15 g3 i.f6 
with sharp play (Kramnik-Anand, Wijk aan 
Zee 2004). This line has now acquired a 
large amount of theory. 

9 —exf 4 10 ik.xf 4 (thus, Karpov has carried 
out the first part of his plan) 10 ...£)c6 110-0 
0-0 12 &hl 

In the variation with 8 0-0 this move 
would already have been made, and White 
would retain chances of seizing the initia¬ 
tive by 12 Wei. 



Ironically, a position has been reached 
from the very line of the Neo-Scheveningen 
- 1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 £>c6 5 


£>c3 d6 6 &e2 ®f6 7 0-0 &e7 8 &e3 0-0 9 f4 
e5!? 10 £>b3 exf4 11 £.xf4 £e6 12 *hl - 
which later I was intending to play against 
Karpov in our first two matches (1984/85 
and 1985), only here Black has played the 
additional move ...a7-a6, giving him an 
interesting possibility apart from 12...d5. 

12 .. .b 5 l? 

An active Sicilian thrust (incidentally, it 
did not occur any more in practice), al¬ 
though perhaps it would nevertheless have 
been better to maintain the balance with the 
typical 12...d5 13 e5 £le4 14 3id3 f5 or 

13.. .£ld7 14 £lxd5 £ldxe5. In the Neo- 
Scheveningen, with the pawn on a7, these 
positions are critical even today (cf. Revolu¬ 
tion in the 70s p.151). 

IB £f3?! 

After conceiving the rook manoeuvre via 
f2-d2, Karpov clears the necessary space for 
it. However, for the moment there is noth¬ 
ing for the bishop to do on f3, and the 
inactive knight should have been immedi¬ 
ately brought into play - 13 £ld4!. The 
exchange 13...£lxd4 14 Wxd4 gives White 
some advantage in the centre, while after 

13.. .£>e5 both 14 a4 b4 15 £>d5 £.xd5 16 
exd5 Wd7 17 iLf3 and 14 £lf5 are possible. 

13 .. .£>e5 (now there is much more point to 
this move) 14 £>d 4 -&.C 4 15 Sf2?! 

The start of a standard manoeuvre, but 
in the given instance it proves unsuccessful. 
The rook will not find any work on d2, and 
the coordination of the rooks is disrupted. 
15 Sel would have retained equal chances 
- it looks more passive, but in variations 
similar to those in the game the rook is 
obviously better placed. 

15 —b 4 ! (seizing the initiative) 16 £ld5 
<5jxd5 17 exd5 Af6 18 Sd2 

Despite the weakness of the c6-square. 
Black feels very comfortable, and White 
already has to think about how to equalise. 
18 £lc6!? came into consideration, and if 

18.. .Wb6 the sharp exchange sacrifice 19 
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£.xe5 Wxf2 20 &xd6 Sfe8 21 Ag3 Wc5 22 d6 
iLb5 23 Wd5. It is safer to play 19...^.xe5 20 
&xe5 dxe5 21 2d2 (21 Wei f5) 21...Wd6, 
blocking the passed d-pawn and planning 
...f7-f5, ...e5-e4 and so on. Objectively here 
too Black's chances are better. 

l8...Wb6 (I did not even consider 18...£)xf3: 
it is too early to exchange such a strong 
knight!) 19 ii.e3 



19-.Wc7! 

The position is a tense one, and at any 
moment a combinative explosion may 
occur. Great complications would have 
resulted from 19...Wb7 20 £)f5 ®xf3 21 Wxf3 
£.xb2 22 Sbl £.c3 23 £.d4 £xd2 24 £.xg7 f6 
25 Wg4 Ag5/ wrote Viktor Khenkin. It is 
easy to see that after 26 jLxf8! 2xf8 
(26..Axa2 27 2xb4; 26...i.xd5 27 &xd6) 27 
Wxc4 White has an overwhelming advan¬ 
tage: 27...Wd7 28 Wg4 <&h8 29 2xb4 etc. 
Therefore 25...2f7! is correct, not fearing the 
discovered check. And if 25 Wg3 both 

25...2f7 and 25...Wd7 are possible - every¬ 
where White has no more than a draw. 

But why provoke the dangerous knight 
leap to f5? With the queen on c7 it clearly 
does not work (the d6-pawn is defended) 
and Black continues to build up his initia¬ 
tive. 

20i.e4 

White's problems would not have been 
solved by 20 b3 iLb5 21 Ae2 (after 21 £)xb5 


axb5 Black also has pressure on the a-file) 

21.. .£.d7 22 a3 Wc3 23 Wgl bxa3 (23...a5!?) 
24 2xa3 2fe8 - the powerful knight on e5 
and the weaknesses in the enemy position 
give Black the advantage (although it is 
unclear how great it is). 

20.. .2.e8 (life becomes uncomfortable for 
the white bishops on the e-file) 21 iLgl 

If 21 b3?!, then the reply 21...iLb5 is again 
good, but it is also possible to play instead 

21.. .£)g6 22 &xg6 (22 Wf3 £lh4) 22...hxg6 23 
Wf3, when Black has a pleasant choice 
between 23...i.b5 24 A(2 £.d7 25 Sadi 
Sac8, 23..JLxd5 24 Wxd5 Wc3 and 23...i.xb3 
24 cxb3 Wc3, in each case retaining the 
better chances. Now he is again at a cross¬ 
roads. 

21.. .g6 

A logical move, killing White's counter¬ 
play on the kingside. Black prepares ...iLg7 
and ...f7-f5, and at the same time 22. ..iLg5 
23 Sf2 iLe3 is threatened. It also looks quite 
good to play 21...a5 22 a3 (Khenkin's rec¬ 
ommendation 22 Sf2 is worse in view of 

22.. .®g6!) 22...£.a6 23 Sf2 £)d7 or immedi¬ 
ately 21...£)d7 with the intention of ...£lb6, 
attacking the d5-pawn. 

In either case Black continues to exert 
appreciable pressure on the opponent's 
centre and queenside. 

22 a3?l 

White needs to do something, and Kar¬ 
pov sacrifices the exchange. 22 b3 Ab5 is 
more solid. Now in the event of the gambit 
move 23 a3?! Ag5 24 Sf2 (24 axb4 Wc3!) 

24.. .1.e3 25 axb4 (25 Sf6 £ld7!) 25...i.xf2 26 
£.xf2 Wc3! 27 Wei (27 g3 £lg4) 27...Wc8 the 
compensation for the exchange is insuffi¬ 
cient and Black has every chance of win¬ 
ning: 28 £)xb5 (28 c4 ®d3!) 28...axb5 29 
2xa8 Wxa8, or 28 Wd2 £)g4 29 &f3 £)xf2+ 30 
Wxf2 Wc3 etc. There only remains 23 a4 
&d7 or 23 £)xb5 axb5 24 £.d4 £)d7 
(24... iLg7!?), when White's position is 
inferior with material equal. 
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22.. .a5?! 

When you are playing the world cham¬ 
pion for the first time it is no great sin to 
fear the complications after the strongest 
continuation 22...^.g5! 23 2f2 JLe3! (but not 

23.. .bxa3 24 b3 .&b5 25 c4!), which enables 
the exchange to be won without any par¬ 
ticular compensation for White: 24 axb4 (24 
2f6 We7!) 24...±xf2 25 i.xf2 f5 26 Af3 £>xf3 
27 Wxf3 Wb7 28 £>c6 2e4 or 24 b3 £.xf2 25 
JLx{2 ^.b5 26 axb4 #c3! (cf. the variation 
from the previous note). 

Now, however. Black's advantage is 
greatly reduced, although the initiative is 
still on his side. 

23 axb4 axb4 24 2xa8 2xa8 25 b3 ik.a6 26 
£sc6 £sxc6?! 

I was carried away by the idea of invad¬ 
ing with my rook on the e-file, but this 
exchange is fundamentally incorrect, since 
it activates the enemy rook on d2, which 
hitherto has been trying in vain to find 
work for itself. 26...iLb5! would have re¬ 
tained the better chances for Black, for 
example: 27 Ad4 ^.g5 28 2f2 ®xc6 29 dxc6 
£xc6 30 *T3 2e8! 31 £xc6 2el+ 32 2fl 
2xfl+ 33 Wxfl Wxc6 with an extra pawn, or 
27 £>d4 i.d7 28 <£c6 i.g7 (28...£>g4!?). 

27 dxc6 (attacking the d6-pawn) 27...2e8? 

'And this is already a mistake - Black 
tries for too much. The rook on the a-file 
was coordinating excellently with the 


bishop on f6, and all he needed was to give 
it scope by 27....&b5, after which it would 
not have been easy for White to guard the 
first rank and simultaneously maintain his 
c6-pawn. Even so, after 28 iLd4 (28 Wf3 
iLc3) he would have gained a draw: 

28.. .£.xd4 29 2xd4 £.xc6 30 2xb4 (30 2c4? 
d5! 31 £xd5 We5) 30...£xe4 31 2xe4 #c3 32 
2el 2a2 33 h3.' (Khenkin) 

However, here Black has the thematic 
stroke 31...Wxc2!. Therefore instead of 30 
2xb4? White must play 30 3ixc6 Wxc6 31 
2xb4, avoiding major problems and with 
accurate play attaining the haven of a draw: 

31.. .Wc3 (now 31... 1 B r xc2? is refuted by the 
spectacular 32 2b8+! &g7 33 Wd4+) 32 Sa4 
Se8 33 Sal and h2-h3. 



28 i.d5? 

A blunder in reply, typical of a simulta¬ 
neous player: the fruit of not very deep 
penetration into the position when playing 
against several opponents. White was 
suddenly granted an opportunity to win a 
pawn and gain an overwhelming advan¬ 
tage - 28 Sxd6, but he did not do this, 
apparently because of 28. ..JLc3 29 Sd7 1 ® r f4, 
overlooking an elegant refutation - 30 Se7!. 
Now the situation is again entirely favour¬ 
able for Black. 

28...i,c3 29 Sf 2 Bel?! 

But this is a mistake typical of a young 
player: also the fruit of a shallow penetra- 
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tion into the position. Through inexperi¬ 
ence I did not realise that the position was 
not yet ripe for such a stroke! First the 
threats on the f-file should have been 
neutralised: 29...Se7 30 Wf3 sfeg7 31 g4 f6 32 
g5 f5 33 #h3 4>f8 etc. 

The position had become extremely 
sharp, and it was not surprising that Kar¬ 
pov was spending the lion's share of his 
time on my board. Alas, my team col¬ 
leagues were unable to support me: the 
score was 5-0 in favour of the simultaneous 
player plus a strategically hopeless position 
for Lyosha Eppelbaum. Soon Lyosha also 
resigned, and Karpov and I were left face to 
face... 



30Wf3 

My 'subtle' calculation - 30 Hxf7? Sxdl 
31 Sxc7+ &h8 32 JLf3 Scl with the irresisti¬ 
ble threat of ...JLd4 said something about 
my inventiveness, of course, but it proved 
to be a simple little problem for the world 
champion. To the logical question 'why has 
Black's vitally important f7-pawn been left 
undefended?' the answer was found im¬ 
mediately. 

30...i,d4? 

A further error, which this time does not 
go unpunished. When I showed this game 
to Taimanov (after the tournament my 
mother and I, together with Nikitin, visited 
him at his home) he said: 'Of course, 


30...2e7! should have been played. Here 
Black has nothing to fear - all his pieces are 
in play.' And although after 31 #14 JLb5 32 
#h4 Jk.el Black would have lost a pawn - 
33 2xf7 2xf7 34 #xel £xc6 35 i.xf7+ #xf7 

36 #xb4, he would have been in no danger 
of losing: 36...#d5 37 #g4 #e4 or 36...#fl 

37 #b8+ Wf8 38 #b6 (38 #xf8+ &xf8 with a 
draw) 38...#f3! with the unavoidable 
exchange of queens and a drawn ending 
with opposite-colour bishops. 

31 i.xf 7+ &g7 



32 i.c4! 

Here is the punishment. In my prelimi¬ 
nary calculations I missed this decisive 
retreat: mate at f8 is threatened, and the 
bishop at a6 is attacked. 

32...2xgl+ 

'Black is rattled. The exchanging opera¬ 
tion should have been carried out in a 
different order - 32...iLxf2 33 #xf2 2xgl+ 

34 &xgl #xc6, although here too after 35 
#d4+ Sfeh6 36 £xa6 #xa6 37 #xb4 #e2 38 
#c3 White would remain a pawn up.' 
(Khenkin). This is too modest a summary! 

35 #a7+! Ab7 36 #d4+ is far stronger and 
prettier. Now 36...*h6 37 #e3+ &g7 38 
#e7+ sfeh6 39 #f8+ <&g5 40 h4+ leads to 
mate, and 36...^18 to the loss of two pawns: 
37 #h8+ Sfee7 38 #xh7+ <&d8 39 #xg6. 

33...i.xc4 34 #xel i.d5 was more tena¬ 
cious, trying to draw with the queens and 
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opposite-colour bishops. This is more like a 
middlegame, though, where White is the 
first to begin a victorious attack on the 
king: 35 1 8 r h4! Wxc6 (35...JLxc6 36 JLd4+ and 
«T 6 ) 36 We7+ &g 8 37 J.d4 M7 38 h3! etc. 

B3 &xgl jkxf 2 + 34 &xf2 i.xc4 35 bxc4 

The queen endgame with the white 
pawn on c 6 is completely hopeless. 

35.. .Wa7+ 36 &e 2 Wd4 37 WdS #f6 38 We4 
b3 39 cxb3 #b 2 + 40 4>fl 

Now the assistance of the king is not 
needed, and Karpov wins by hiding it in 
the comer. 

40.. .Wcl+ 41 Wei Wf4+ 42 4>gl Wd4+ 43 
£>hl Wb6 44 We7+ &h6 45 Wf8+ 1-0 

A fighting game! A comment in the 
press: 'Garik Kasparov was very upset at 
losing to the world champion. "I had such a 
good position!" he lamented. The young 
Baku player was right. He held the initia¬ 
tive throughout almost the entire game, but 
he used it uncertainly, and in the end he 
made a fatal mistake.' 

I had the following dialogue with a jour¬ 
nalist from the Baku sports newspaper: 

'How do you explain your defeat at the 
hands of the world champion?' 

'Perhaps by the fact that I remained one 
to one with him. Just imagine, sitting 
opposite you is the best player on the 
planet. And so I overlooked his combina¬ 
tion.' 

'And what lesson did you learn from this 
meeting?' 

'You have to fight to the last, even if you 
are in a winning position.' 

Nikitin: 'The hand of the little fighter 
was not yet firm, but in games with him 
grandmasters had to endure considerable 
difficulties. Not without reason, after the 
tournament Karpov, Korchnoi and Po- 
lugayevsky remarked on his play. The 
world champion liked his "serious ap¬ 
proach to the game", and Korchnoi - "his 


rather sober understanding of complicated 
positions". It has to be agreed that praise of 
this sort addressed to a twelve-year-old boy 
is an indication of his outstanding talent. 
To me it was evident that his first, timid 
steps along the road to top-level chess 
would soon be replaced by a leap...' 

Indeed, two months later I became junior 
champion of the country - no one had ever 
achieved this at the age of twelve! Nikitin: 
'In July 1976 the name "Kasparov" ap¬ 
peared for the first time in the Soviet rating 
list. Against it stood the number "2320". 
And above it was the line "Karpov 2739". 
From then on the alphabet firmly linked 
these two names, as though formally con¬ 
firming their rivalry, which was awaited 
with interest and impatience in the chess 
world.' 

In January 1977 I won the USSR Junior 
Championship for the second successive 
year, scoring 8 V 2 out of 9. This too had 
never been achieved before... A further year 
passed. It was a critical moment,' probably 
one of the decisive moments in my life. I 
would soon be fifteen years old, and it was 
clearly time for me to demonstrate 'adult' 
results. 

A springboard for me was provided by 
the Sokolsky Memorial (Minsk, January 
1978). My victory in this strong tournament 
(13 out of 17!) was remarked on by the 
experts. Botvinnik: 'It was difficult to get 
Kasparov included in the list of participants 
- he did not yet have the master title, and 
there were, naturally, objections - why 
allow a candidate master into a master 
tournament? The results showed why this 
should be done: Garik took first place, 
surpassing the master norm by 3Vi points! 
This was the greatest success ever achieved 
by such a young player in the Soviet Un¬ 
ion!' 

Then in the summer of 1978 I won the 
All-Union Elimination Tournament in the 
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Latvian town of Daugavpils. From the 64 
participants only the winner qualified 
directly for the USSR Championship Pre¬ 
mier League. Fortune smiled on me: Igor 
Ivanov and I scored 9 out of 13, but on the 
Buchholz score I was placed first. 'Modem 
chess has become very young/ wrote the 
Riga magazine Shakhmaty, 'and yet when a 
fifteen-year-old boy demonstrates an 
encyclopaedic knowledge of the openings, 
rich imagination, rapid calculation in 
highly complicated middlegame situations, 
and possesses a fine technique in the con¬ 
version of an endgame advantage - all this 
is bound to cause astonishment.' 

So, in two leaps I jumped straight into 
adulthood. I was full of energy, and any 
doubts regarding the future disappeared. 
From now on my life would be devoted to 
chess! 

In my first USSR Championship (Tbilisi, 
December 1978) I succeeded, by scoring 
50%, in taking clear 9th place and retaining 
my 'pass' to the Premier League. At the end 
of the tournament I tested my strength in a 
blitz match with Mikhail Tal, who had won 
there his sixth gold medal as USSR cham¬ 
pion. Our tense encounter ended in a draw: 
7-7. I still remember with what rapt atten¬ 
tion the play was followed by two Alex¬ 
anders - Bakh and Roshal, people from 
Karpov's circle. They were probably al¬ 
ready in agreement with Tal, who in an 
interview gave a very complimentary 
assessment of my play: 'Kasparov is un¬ 
doubtedly a unique phenomenon in chess. I 
can name only two players who at the age 
of fifteen performed so successfully in 
major tournaments - Fischer and Spassky. 
It is clear that whatever place the young 
player takes in the next championship, it 
will no longer be a sensation.' 

But the sensation occurred earlier: in the 
spring of 1979 I won my first foreign 'adult' 
tournament - in Banja Luka in Yugoslavia. 


Apart from ex-world champion Tigran 
Petrosian, there were a further 13 grand¬ 
masters playing there, but three rounds 
before the finish I had already secured 
overall victory and I achieved not only the 
international master norm, but also my first 
grandmaster norm! I finished two points 
ahead of my nearest pursuers. Robert Wade 
wrote: 'His remarkable performance here 
should forever enshrine the tournament 
among the epics of chess. Is there such a 
precedent in chess history? Robert J. Fischer 
at Zurich 1959? Boris Spassky at Bucharest 
1953? Both were 16.' 

After the Premier League I had asked 
our chess officials whether I could assume 
that from then on I had an international 
rating of 2545. 'There's plenty of time for 
that', they replied. Although by FIDE rules 
a rating should be assigned to a player on 
the result of his first rated tournament, no 
one was in a hurry to give me an Elo rating. 
But if I had been assigned one on my result 
in Banja Luka, it would have been 2695! I 
remember how Adorjan said to me with a 
laugh: 'Don't worry, now they will assign 
you your Soviet rating.' That is what in fact 
happened: I finally received my lawful 2545 
- plus 30 points for Banja Luka. 

By that time my playing style had finally 
taken shape. I am an advocate of the re¬ 
search tendency, to which Botvinnik be¬ 
longed. From him I learned to study chess 
properly, find new ideas, and constantly 
work on their improvement. This is a 
scientific approach, based on a deep analy¬ 
sis of the heritage of the past, on a search 
for new opening variations and methods of 
play in the middlegame, and on the devel¬ 
opment of fundamentally new strategic 
plans. 

With the passage of time, many ideas are 
subject to reassessment, including, of 
course, my own. I happily return to my 
mistakes and analyse them. 'When a player 
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annotates a game, he often tries to conceal 
his inaccuracies and omissions,' wrote 
Botvinnik in 1980. 'Kasparov does not do 
this. He aims for the truth, and tries to be 
objective.' Since my early years I have 
annotated many games and published my 
analyses: Botvinnik and Nikitin considered 
it essential to submit the results of my work 
for discussion by other players. 

In the next USSR Championship (Minsk, 
November-December 1979) I shared 3rd- 
4th position and consolidated my place in 
the Premier League. Over a period of six 
months my international rating rose by 50 
points and by the start of 1980 it had 
reached 2595. Not bad, but still a whole 130 
points less than Karpov... 

Soon I was included in the USSR team 
which travelled to the European Team 
Championship (Skara, January 1980). To 
play alongside Karpov, Tal and Petrosian 
was a great honour for a sixteen-year-old 
schoolboy! I was only second reserve, but I 
made a sizeable contribution to our overall 
victory, scoring 51/2 out of 6. But Karpov, 
who shone at the previous European 
Championship in Moscow (5 out of 5!), on 
this occasion began with a sensational 
defeat against Miles and ended with a more 
than modest result: -1=4. 

In the spring I gained my second 
grandmaster norm, by winning an interna¬ 
tional tournament in Baku (111/2 out of 15). 
Then I left secondary school with a gold 
medal, and three months later I won the 
world junior championship in Dortmund... 
That wonderful year of 1980, the year of 
four gold medals, concluded for me at the 
Olympiad in Malta. After a fierce struggle 
lasting two and a half weeks our team 
nevertheless managed to finish ahead of the 
Hungarians - but only on the tie-break. 
Playing on the last, second reserve board, 
behind Karpov, Polugayevsky, Tal, Geller 
and Balashov, I made the best result in our 


team - 9'/2 out of 12 (+8-1=3). Karpov 
scored half a point less (+6=6) but - on 
board 1! 

'Initially our relations were completely 
normal,' Karpov recalls. 'I remember a 
lively twelve-year-old boy, who played 
against me in a simul', then a youth with 
whom I played in the same team. He al¬ 
ways showed me respect; at the same time 
he was independent, but invariably respect¬ 
ful. I saw that he was sizing me up, but 
only later did I realise that already then he 
was studying me. I only observed him, but 
already he was aiming at one thing - at the 
inevitable future rivalry with me. Already 
then his entire life was devoted only to this. 
But - I repeat - this in no way affected our 
relations. We weren't close - but also we 
did not clash. As is now clear - only be¬ 
cause our interests did not cross.' 

By January 1981 my international rating 
had risen to 2625, whereas Karpov's was 
2690. The gap between us was continuing 
to close - a fact which certainly would not 
have been overlooked by either Karpov, or 
his entourage. Perhaps this convergence 
was already beginning to concern them?... 
Many remarked that Karpov suddenly 
stopped mentioning my name in inter¬ 
views, when the subject of promising 
young players was raised. 

Reconnaissance in Force 

At that time I still naively assumed that all 
problems would be resolved only at the 
board, in an honest, competitive struggle. I 
did not imagine that around chess it was 
possible to have a game without rules. The 
first time I realised this was at the match- 
tournament of USSR teams 'in honour of 
the 26th Congress of the USSR Communist 
Party', held in February 1981 in Moscow, in 
the enormous athletics hall of the Central 
Army Sports Club. 

There were four teams: first and second, 
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veteran and youth. Of the eight players 
making up the first team, half comprised 
world champions of various ages, including 
the current one: Karpov, Spassky, Petrosian 
and Tal. The veterans were pinning their 
hopes on ex-world champion Smyslov and 
on Bronstein - the challenger who was 
perhaps closest of all to the champion's title, 
without actually winning it. 

I was expecting to play on board 1 for 
the youth team, and most players were of 
the same opinion. Unexpectedly the Fed¬ 
eration officials began insisting that the 
player on board 1 should be either Psakhis, 
who had just become champion of the 
country (I did not take part in that champi¬ 
onship), or Yusupov. But by that time my 
rating was already one of the highest in the 
country - higher than Smyslov and Petro¬ 
sian, and superior even to that of Tal. So 
what was the problem? 

And I realised that Karpov, playing on 
board 1 for the main team, simply did not 
want to play against me. There could be no 
other explanation! It ended when the 
members of our team demanded a democ¬ 
ratic vote, to decide who should lead it. The 
officials did not like this, but they had no 
choice. In the end I was chosen by five 
votes to three. Thus, Karpov and I ended 
up facing each other at the chess board. 

A few days before we met, Karpov was 
awarded his seventh chess 'Oscar' - the 
prize for the best player of the year, 
awarded annually by the international 
association of chess journalists. On the 
results of the poll I was named third in the 
world. We were rapidly converging - the 
world champion and the world junior 
champion. At that time Flohr wrote: 'There 
is no doubt that in the near future Karpov 
and Kasparov will be playing each other 
often. Many think that sooner or later there 
will be a contest between them at the very 
highest level.' 


In the match-tournament we played two 
games, both sharp and full-blooded, lasting 
the full five hours. When after the first 
game a journalist asked why I had declined 
the draw offered by the world champion on 
the 15th move, I replied: 'I never hear the 
audience, but here I suddenly noticed how 
many people had arrived for our game. 
And I realised that I did not have the right 
to betray their hopes - no, not of victory, 
but of an uncompromising struggle.' 


Game 2 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

Match-Tournament 
of USSR Teams, 3rd round 
Moscow 25.02.1981 
Petroff Defence C42 


1 e4 

At that time I rarely made this move, and 
in my preparations I thought that a little 
surprise in my first one-to-one battle with 
the world champion would not do any 
harm: I wanted to catch him unawares. 
However, it was I who was in for a sur¬ 
prise... 

I...e5 2 £>f3 £>f6 

My trainer and I had prepared the 'Span¬ 
ish' - 2...£>c6 3 i.b5 a6 4 £.a4 £>f6 5 0-0 £.e7 
6 Sel b5 7 £.b3 d6 8 c3 0-0 9 h3 £.b7 10 d4 
Ee8, intending what was then a rare plan 
with 11 a4 (Game No.48) or 11 £>bd2 £.f8 12 
a4. These positions appealed to me; it was 
hard to imagine that a few years later they 
would become one of the arenas of my 
battles with Karpov. True, after 12...h6 
(12...1 r d7 - Game Nos.50, 57) 13 £.c2 exd4 
(13...£>b8 - Game No.61) 14 cxd4 £>b4 15 
.&bl c5 we were planning not 16 d5!, as in 
our 1986 and 1990 matches, but 16 dxc5 
dxc5 17 e5. I played this against Balashov 
(Kislovodsk 1982), but after 17...£sd7 (I was 
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hoping for 17...£>d5?! 18 £>e4 with a strong 
attack) White was obliged to give up a 
pawn, 18 axb5 axb5 19 2xa8 Jbca8 20 e6, in 
order to maintain the balance. 

As for the Petroff Defence, precisely at 
that time it had unexpectedly become very 
popular. Karpov was also beginning to 
master it - two rounds later he also played 

2...£if6 against Romanishin. Evidently he 
was testing this opening for his forthcom¬ 
ing match with Korchnoi (who occasionally 
employed the Petroff) and at the same he 
was beginning a gradual transition to 
different, simplifying systems, more solid 
than the 'Spanish' and fully in accordance 
with his style. 

3 £>xe5 d6 4 3 £sxe4 5 d4 £e7 

The move order 5...d5 6 JLd3 £>c6 is more 
flexible, since after 7 0-0 apart from 7...JLe7 
it is also possible to play 7...iLg4, and if 8 
c4, then 8...£>f6 ( Game No.67). 

6 id3 d5 7 0-0<£sc6 



8 Bel 

Here I did not yet have any new ideas, 
and the modem theory of this system was 
only just beginning to take shape. As it later 
transpired, the immediate 8 c4! is better - 
nowadays this is the most popular con¬ 
tinuation (Game Nos.45, 52). 

8..JLf5 

While my opponent was thinking, I tried 
to remember our old analyses of the 'obli- 


'obligatory' variation 8..JLg4 9 c4 £if6 10 
cxd5 (10 £>c3!? - Game No.34) 10...£sxd5 11 
£>c3 with a slight advantage to White. We 
examined these positions a great deal in the 
1970s, when preparing for games with 
Yusupov and Dolmatov. The idea 10...JLxf3! 
11 #xf3 Wxd5 ( Game No.32) was not yet 
known: Smyslov introduced it in 1983. 

But Karpov made a newly fashionable 
move, which had been successfully em¬ 
ployed by Hiibner in his Candidates match 
with Adorjan (Bad Lauterberg, 10th game, 
1980). Black's idea is to provoke as much 
simplification as possible. 

9^bd2 

After a long think I decided to play sol¬ 
idly and follow Adorjan, although at the 
board I also studied 9 c4 £ib4 10 JLfl, a 
possibility which I later mentioned to 
Nikitin. Already then I guessed that this 
was where chances of an opening advan¬ 
tage should be sought. This is slightly more 
favourable for White even than 8 c4 £ib4 9 
JLe2: the position of the bishop on fl gives 
him half a tempo... The plan with 9 c4! £ib4 
10 JLfl! was soon brought into practice by 
Karpov himself, who in 1982 won three 
opening duels against Portisch (cf. Game 
No.88 in Volume V of My Great Predecessors), 
and the move 8...JLf5 lost its attraction. 

9...^xd2 10 Wxd2 ixd3 11 Wxd3 0-0 12 c3 

mi 
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13 JLf4 

White has a minimal advantage, but in 
such a symmetrical position he has nothing 
in particular, of course. Karpov probably 
thought that he would easily gain a draw: 
all that is required of Black is accuracy. 

13...a6 

An improvement. After 13...2fe8 14 h3 
a6 15 2e3 £d6 16 £>g5 g6 17 &xd6 1^6 18 
2ael Wd7 19 £>f3 2xe3 20 Wxe3 Hiibner did 
not gain clear equality, although the game 
ended in a draw. 

14 2e3 (14 £>e5 £>xe5 15 &xe5 f6 16 &g3 
2fe8 17 2e2 M8 18 2ael Vi-Vi Anand- 
Gelfand, Monte-Carlo rapid 2005) 14—2ae8 

15 2ael ±d8! 

Another accurate move. After defending 
his c7-pawn, Black intends to begin ex¬ 
changing the heavy pieces on the e-file. 

16 h3 2xe3 17 2xe3 

After 17 Wxe3, as in the game 17.. .f6 was 
possible, but I did not like the activation of 
the black queen - 17..M f5. In any case, it is 
hard for White to count on anything. 



17...f6 

Seeing that after 17...2e8 there is the un¬ 
pleasant reply 18 WfS! 2e6 19 h4, Karpov 
takes a more subtle decision - to exchange 
rooks by ...2f7-e7. The advantages of it are 
obvious: the e5-square is now inaccessible 
to the white pieces, and the king has ob¬ 
tained a non-standard escape square. And 


the drawback - the weakening of the e6- 
square, where the black knight might have 
settled in order to suppress the pressure on 
the e-file - can hardly be exploited. 

17...5W was also recommended, and it 
too would have led to inevitable equality, 
for example: 18 £ie5 #f5 19 2f3 VUe6 20 
Wdl £>g6 21 £>xg6 fxg6 22 2e3 Wd7 23 Ag3 
Ag5 24 2e5 i.f6 25 2e2 2f7 26 a4 2e7. 

18 2e2 

Many years later, in a game with Leko 
(Dortmund 1999), Karpov again went in for 
this position with Black and demonstrated 
its viability after 18 £sd2 £ie7 19 £sb3 WfS 
with a quick draw. 

18.. .2f7 

If 18...5W I was planning 19 b3 and c2- 
c4 (incidentally, in this way Karpov later 
broke up Korchnoi's position in the 4th 
game of their match in Merano), for exam¬ 
ple: 19...C6 (W.-.WfS 20 Wxf5 £>xf5 21 g4!) 20 
c4 Wf5 21 We3'. r but 20...£sg6 21 ±g3 £c7 22 
JLxc7 Wxc7 23 g3 Wd7 and ... 2e8 is more 
consistent, gradually equalising. 

19 £sd2! i.e7 

Black evidently did not fancy the end¬ 
game with doubled pawns after 19...2e7 20 
£>b3 2xe2 21 Wxe2 ile7 22 Wg4! #xg4 23 
hxg4 £d6 24 £.xd6 cxd6 25 <£>cl <^f7 26 
£id3, although here his chances of a draw 
are very considerable. But without neces¬ 
sity Karpov does not double his pawns - 
that is not his style! 

20£>fl 

Black has covered the c5-point, and so 
the knight changes course and goes to e3, 
where it will put the d5-pawn under fire. 
However, only with the opponent's help is 
it possible to breath life into this symmetri¬ 
cal position ... 

20.. JLf8 21 Wf3 Se7? 

An unexpected blunder - Black over¬ 
looks 23 JLxc7! (I remember that this stag¬ 
gered me: the world champion, and he 
made such an error?!). Of course, he should 
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have begun with 21...£\d8 22 £ie3 c6, main¬ 
taining approximate equality. Now, more 
than a quarter of a century later, I find my 
former optimism regarding White's 'active 
possibilities' to be inexplicable: after 23 
iLg3 2e7 followed by ...£\f7 Black has no 
problems. 

22 <^e3 (White's advantage becomes ap¬ 
parent) 22...^d8 

Forced. There is no other defence against 
the threat of &fl, winning a pawn: 22...2e4 

23 &fl! (not 23 i.xc7 2xd4! or 23 #g3 £>e7!) 

23...£>e7 24 &xc7 2xe3 (24...#xc7 is no 
better: 25 £>xd5 £>xd5 26 Wxe4 £>f4 27 2e3) 
25 Wxe3 Wxc7 26 We6+ &h8 27 #f7 Wd8 28 
2e6 h6 29 c4, and a decisive breakthrough 
is unavoidable: 29...dxc4 30 d5 or 29... 1 B r c8 
30 c5 etc. 



23 i.xc7! Wxc7 24 £>xd5 I’d6 

This offers better defensive chances than 

24...2xe2 25 £>xc7 2el+ 26 &h2 £d6+ 27 g3 
JLxc7, since here the coordination of Black's 
forces is disrupted and White begins ad¬ 
vancing his pawns with 28 c4!, virtually 
forcing the win of a piece. 

25 £>xe7+ i.xe7 26 We4 ±f8 

A critical moment in the game. Now 
much depends on what plan White choos¬ 
es. Alas, lack of time (and, of course, expe¬ 
rience!) did not allow me to choose the best 
arrangement of my forces. 

27 We8? 


Intending to restrict still further the mo¬ 
bility of the black pieces by the advance of 
the a- and b-pawns. However, this seizure 
of space is a fundamentally incorrect plan, 
since it makes c3-c4 more difficult, does not 
change the pattern of the position and in 
the end merely reduces White's advantage. 
As often happens, the window of real 
opportunity for playing for a win was very 
narrow - exactly one move! 

White should have played 27 c4! and 
advanced his c- and d-pawns, not the a- 
and b-pawns. This would have placed 
Black on the verge of defeat, for example: 

27.. .b6 28 g3 £>f7 29 &g2 g6 30 2c2 (30 
Wd5!?) 30...f5 31 Wf4! Wxf4 (31...Wc6+ 32 
Wf3) 32 gxf4 £>d8 33 c5 bxc5 34 dxc5 £>e6 35 
c6! Ad6 36 Ed2 Axf4 37 Ed7 and wins, or 

27.. .£\c6 in the hope of 28 We6+ Wxe6 29 
Exe6 &f7!, but after 28 Ed2! Black has a 
difficult position - 28...b6 (28...Wb4?! 29 
Wd5+ &h8 30 Ee2) 29 a3 a5 30 Ed3! with 
the threat of c4-c5, while if 30...Wd7 or 

30.. .£>d8, then 31 Eb3!. 

27.. .g6 28a4 

If 28 Se4 (belatedly reverting to the idea 
of c3-c4) there was the resource 28...‘&g7 29 
c4 b6!, when it is now difficult for White to 
break through: 30 d5?! a5 31 g3 #c7 32 &g2 
i.c5 or 30 a3 a5 31 Wb5 £>f7 etc. 

28.. .6.7 29 b4 #C7 30 Se3 £>f7 



Black has competently regrouped, 
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stealthily activating his knight. In this game 
Karpov once again showed himself to be an 
excellent defender, especially since, as it 
seems to me, he always preferred playing 
with minor pieces against rook and pawns. 

31 WeS ®d8 

31.. .^.d6 was also possible, but Karpov 
methodically carries out his plan, at the 
same time denying the white queen an 
excellent post at d5. 

32 a5 h5 33 #e4 #d7 34 We6 #d8 

34.. .'1^4 is dangerous in view of the sim¬ 
ple 35 g3!. 


White has carried out in full his planned 
program, and his pawns look well placed, 
restricting the black pieces, but now their 
advance involves the risk of losing mate¬ 
rial. 

35 &fl 

A delay. However, it was hardly any bet¬ 
ter to play 35 Sel JLd6 or 35 h4 £ld6 36 g3 - 
here after 36...£)f5 37 Ee4 Wc7! (an impor¬ 
tant nuance) 38 Wd5 4ixg3! 39 fxg3 Wxg3+ 
40 <&fl Wf3+ 41 &el Wxc3+ 42 sl?f2 ±xb4 43 
*xb7+ <£>h6 44 #xa6 f5 45 Wf6 Wd2+ 46 Se2 
Wf4+ it all ends in perpetual check. 

35 ...£ih6 36 g4?! 

I very much didn't want to allow the 
knight to go to f5, but if such weakening 
moves have to be made, it is clear that the 
worst is over for Black. However, also 
nothing special was given by 36 g3 £lf5 37 


2d3 £>h6 38 d5 £d6! (38...£)f7? 39 d6!), for 
example: 39 c4 itxb4 40 d6 4}f7 41 d7 ^.xa5 
42 Wd5 Wb6, and the d-pawn is halted. 

36.. .hxg4 37 hxg4 £sf7 38 < 4’e2 

In the centre, behind the barricade of 
pawns, things are more peaceful for the 
king than on the exposed kingside. But 
now the advance of the pawns becomes 
extremely difficult and one can talk about a 
situation of dynamic balance. 

38.. .£ig5 39 Wb6 Wd7 40 &d3 i.d6 41 &c2 

V 2 -V 2 

Here, instead of adjourning the game, I 
offered a draw: there had already been too 
much excitement! I regretted that I had not 
exploited a game-winning opportunity 
(although Karpov could have avoided 
allowing me it). My opponent also decided 
not to take a risk and he accepted my offer. 

Nikitin: 'The first reconnaissance in force 
was a wonderful success. The world cham¬ 
pion's young opponent was not at all his 
inferior in a complicated, tense struggle.' 

My second duel with Karpov also kept 
the spectators on the edge of their seats. 
Flohr: 'The game was played in the last 
round of the match-tournament. Karpov's 
team - the USSR First Team - was already 
assured of victory, and Kasparov's team - 
the Youth Team - was also assured of 
second place. But on this occasion too the 
tournament hall of the Army Central Sports 
Club was crowded with chess fans, and the 
outcome of the match, 4-4, was the result of 
an interesting struggle on nearly all the 
boards.' 

The public's enormous interest in the 
clash of the leaders was further raised by 
the fact that it would decide who would 
finish first in the individual competition on 
board one. I was leading in the mini- 
toumament, half a point ahead of the world 
champion: he was on 'plus one' thanks to a 
win over Romanishin, while I was on 'plus 
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two', having exchanged wins with Roman- 
ishin and twice defeated Smyslov. Thus 
Karpov could overtake me only by winning 
this game. 


Game 3 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

Match-Tournament of 
USSR Teams, 6th round 
Moscow 28.02.1981 
English Opening A30 


1C4 

If 1 e4 there would, of course, have fol¬ 
lowed l...c5. Already I had prepared the 
questionable novelty 12...£>a5, as employed 
in the 3rd game of our first match (Game 
No.7). But Karpov again surprised me, by 
choosing 1 c4. He had probably looked at 
my games and realised that he could well 
expect the 'hedgehog' system, which at that 
time, following the example of Mager- 
ramov, I played regularly and quite suc¬ 
cessfully. 

1.. .£\f6 2 £>c3 c 5 3 £>f3 e6 4 g3 b6 5 £g2 
JLb7 6 0-0 JLe7 7 d4 cxd4 8 Wxd4 d6 9 i.g5 

At that time this was an extremely rare 
sideline, first tested in the game 
L.Grigorian-Karpov (Riga 1975). The main 
lines with 9 b3 and 9 Sdl are examined in 
my book Revolution in the 70s. 

9.. .a6 

This prophylaxis is practically forced. If 

9.. .£sbd7, then 10 £>b5! is unpleasant. 

10 £xf6 

The immediate exchange of bishop for 
knight is the logical continuation of the 
plan with JLg5: while ...£>bd7 has not yet 
been played, White diverts the e7-bishop 
from the defence of the d6-pawn, and then, 
by attacking it, forces the exchange of the 
b7-bishop for his knight, whereupon the 
'hedgehog' loses its spines. Apparently 


Karpov was attracted by this idea of re¬ 
stricting Black's possibilities: instead of the 
traditional, multi-piece 'hedgehog', com¬ 
paratively simple positions arise with some 
pressure for White. That said, the simplifi¬ 
cation affects both sides: White's possibili¬ 
ties are also reduced. 

10...^,xf6 



11 Wf4!? 

A novelty from the game Andersson- 
Langeweg (Wijk aan Zee 1981), played a 
month earlier. L.Grigorian played 11 Wd3 
against Karpov, but after 11 ...JLe7 12 Sfdl 
2a7! 13 £>e4 0-0! 14 Sacl ±a8! 15 We3 &c6 
16 £\c3 Wb8 17 £>d4 <&e5 18 b3 Sc8 Black 
obtained an excellent position - the dream 
of any 'hedgehog' supporter. 

11 ... 0-0 

I think that the exchange ll...Jk.xf3, 
which was soon introduced by Browne, is 
rather more solid. When I was planning to 
play this system with White, I considered 
here the unusual 12 exf3, although after 12 
Wxf3 Sa7 (in order to defend the d6-pawn 
with the 'active' moves ...Jk.e5 and ...2d7) 13 
2fdl White also retains somewhat the 
better chances, as was brilliantly demon¬ 
strated by Andersson in his classic games 
with Browne (Tilburg 1982) and Portisch 
(Reggio Emilia 1989). 

12 2fdl 

Andersson successfully played 12 2adl 
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±e7 13 £te4 £xe4 14 Wxe4 2a7 15 £\d4 Wc8 
16 b3 Se8 17 Sd2 Sc7 18 e3 i.f8 19 Wbl 
thd.7 20 Sfdl £\f6 21 a4 Sc5 22 2c2!, and the 
defensive problems proved too much for 
both Langeweg (in the afore-mentioned 
source game, where this position was 
reached by transposition) - 22...d5?! 23 cxd5 
£>xd5 24 JLxd5! exd5 25 Scd2 g6 26 &e2, 
and Y.Griinfeld (Luzem Olympiad 1982) - 

22.. .e5?! 23 4ie2 b5 24 axb5 axb5 25 <£c3! 
bxc4 26 b4! Sc7 27 4id5 <£xd5 28 £xd5 Wb8 
29 b5 etc. 

According to grandmaster Sergey Shi¬ 
pov, the author of a monograph on the 
'hedgehog' (2005), it is logical to call the 
entire line with 9 JLg5 a6 10 JLxf6 the An- 
dersson variation. 

12.. .JLe7 13 £>e4 JLxe4 14 Wxe4 Sa7 15 

d4 



15.. .Wc8 

Probably the best move: Black plays his 
queen to c5. But 15...Sc7 16 b3 Sc5 is also 
not bad, for example: 17 a4 Wc7 18 Wbl (18 
Sa2!?), and now not 18...Sc8 19 Sa2! £f8 20 
e3 We7 21 Sc2! g6 22 Wa2! Wg5 23 h4 Wf6 24 
b4 S5c7 25 b5! a5 26 4ic6! (yet another 
strategic masterpiece by Andersson - his 
game with Seirawan, London 1982), but 

18.. Ad7! 19 e3 Wc8 20 Sa2 £\f6 21 Sc2 a5, 
although even here after 22 Sdd2 Sd8 23 
&b5 g6 24 Wdl 4ie8 25 £f3 Wd7 26 4>g2 
with the idea of 26.. Ac7 27 £)c3 White's 


position is slightly better. 26 Sd3?! is inac¬ 
curate in view of 26..Ac7! with the ex¬ 
change of knights (Kasparov-Adams, 
Moscow 2004), since if 27 £sc3 there is 

27.. Aa6! 28 foe 4 &b4. 

16 b3 Se8?! 

At the board I had to solve some com¬ 
pletely new problems, and I played this 
part of the game unsurely, not fully under¬ 
standing White's plan. The move ...2e8, 
which was made on general grounds, is 
good in other situations, but here for the 
moment it is not necessary. Later, benefit¬ 
ing from experience, grandmasters arrived 
at the sound continuation 16...JLf6 17 a4 
2d8 (Pigusov-Ulybin, Dubai 2002) or 17 e3 
2d8 (Anand-Adams, Sofia 2005) with the 
intention of ...d6-d5. 

17 a4 

'White's plan includes the advance of his 
queenside pawns, in order to fix the weak¬ 
ness of the c6-point. The move in the game 
also has a certain drawback - the c5-square 
is in Black's possession.' (Flohr) 

17.. .Wc5 18 2a2 JLf6 

Again routine play - and again a loss of 
time: now, when ...2e8 has already been 
played, the defence of the d6-pawn should 
not have been weakened. The systematic 
manoeuvre 18...2c7 was more advisable. 

19 2ad2 2c7 



20 Wbl 
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20 e3!? was a more dangerous move. Af¬ 
ter 20...2ec8 or 20...Ae7 there is the un¬ 
pleasant knight sacrifice 21 ®xe6! fxe6 22 
Wxe6+. True, Black could sacrifice the d6- 
pawn - 20...£ld7 21 ®c6 ®e5 with the hope 
after 22 2xd6 £>xc6 23 2xc6 2xc6 24 Wxc6 
Wxc6 25 Axc6 2d8 of obtaining a draw in 
an endgame with opposite-colour bishops: 
26 2b 1 2d2 27b4 2b2 etc. 

20-£e7 

20...2ec8 was sharper, intending if 21 b4 
to sacrifice the queen - 21... 1 B r xc4!? 22 2c2 
Wxc2 23 ®xc2 2xc2, but after 24 Ae4 2b2 
25 Wd3 2xb4 26 Axh7+ &h8 27 Wa3 a5 28 
Ad3 Black has insufficient compensation 
and he faces a difficult struggle for a draw: 

28...SW 29 Ab5 £>e5 30 We3, or 28...d5 29 
2cl 2c5 30 2xc5 bxc5 31 Ab5 etc. 

21 b4 Wh5 



22 2c2?! 

A delay! After easily gaining an advan¬ 
tage, Karpov relaxes and makes an awk¬ 
ward move - depriving his knight of the c2- 
square. The defence of the c4-pawn by 22 
Wb3 could have been answered by 22...Af8 
(not 22...e5 23 £>c2!) 23 b5 a5, and if 24 £>c6, 
then 24...£kl7. But the immediate 22 b5! 
was better, since 22..2xc4?! is unfavourable 
because of 23 bxa6 £lxa6 (23...'i , a5 24 Ab7; 

23...Sxa4 24 ®c6!, and after the capture of 
the a6-pawn - 25 ®xe7+ and 2xd6) 24 Ac6! 
winning the exchange, while after 22...a5 23 


®c6 Af8 White would have obtained the 
same position with an extra tempo. The 
question is how real his advantage would 
be after the manoeuvre ...®d7-c5, disclos¬ 
ing the weakness of the a4-pawn. 

22„.5ec8! 23 b5l? 

Beginning a risky operation with the sac¬ 
rifice of the c4-pawn. The belated 23 Wb3 
does not promise any advantage in view of 

23.. .e5 24 ®f3 £k6, 'and Black has no more 
problems with the c6-point' (Flohr). If 25 
2cd2 he has time to play 25...a5 with equal 
chances. 

23.. .axb5 24 axbS 

Karpov operates in accordance with a 
scheme that is familiar to him, trying to 
establish his knight on c6 and thereby 
paralyse all Black's counterplay. In the 
event of 24 ®xb5 2d7! the weakness of the 
b6- and d6-pawns would have been bal¬ 
anced by the weakness of White's a4- and 
c4-pawns. 

24—2xc4 



25 2xc4 

The alternative was 25 £)c6 2xc2 26 
®xe7+, when Black has a choice between 

26.. .6f8 27 Af3 We5! 28 £>xc8 2xc8 29 Wxh7 
&e7 30 Wh4+ g5 31 Wa4 £>d7, with ap¬ 
proximate equality, and the sharper 

26.. .6h8!? 27 Af3 We5! 28 £>xc8 2xc8 with 
an extra pawn, for which, however, after 29 
Wa2(b4) White has quite sufficient compen- 
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sation (certainly not less than in the game). 

25.. .5.c4 26 #a2 #c5 27 #a8 (nothing is 
given by 27 #a7 #c7 or 27 e3 Scl 28 Sxcl 
#xcl+ 29 JLfl #07 30 #a8 d5) 27...Sxd4 28 
#xb8+ 

' Without making a single move in the 
game, the knight perishes on its initial 
square.' (Flohr). 'A favourable exchange for 
Black.' (Shipov) 

28.. .£f8 

Here, realising that White could hope to 
win only in the event of a blunder by his 
opponent, Karpov offered a draw. But - I 
declined (after all, I was a pawn up!). This 
evidently angered the world champion: he 
rejected further simplification and rushed 
into a maelstrom of complications, hoping 
for success in the approaching time scram¬ 
ble. 

29 Sal! 

After 29 Sxd4 #xd4 30 e3 (30 #c7!?) 

30.. .#c5 31 &c6 d5 32 #b7 with the idea of 
jLe8 the vulnerability of Black's f7-point 
makes it unlikely that he can win. But the 
champion did not want merely to try to 
save the game - and he was right: with the 
rooks on the board, White's initiative gives 
him not only equality, but even a chance of 
winning! 



29...d5! 

The only move. Annotating the game in 
the 31st volume of In format or, I attached a 


question mark (!) to it, reckoning that Black 
would have retained his advantage by 

29.. .h6. But here 30 .&f3! would have been 
very strong, including the bishop in the 
attack and vacating the g2-square for the 
king. Then 30...Sb4? would be bad: 31 Sa8 
d5 32 #e8 d4 (32...Sxb5? 33 £h5) 33 £e4 
etc. Or 30...d5 31 Sa7 Wxb5 32 #b7 #bl+ 33 
&g2 #g6 34 Sa8 f5 35 #xb6 Wf6 36 Se8 
< 4 > f7, and in the event of 37 Sxe6 #xe6 38 
#xd4 ^g6 Black can still hope for a draw, 
but with the rooks on - after 37 #b5! <^8 
38 #a6 - he might not have found a de¬ 
fence. 

In general, I have to admit that my pre¬ 
vious assessment of Black's chances in this 
game was too high. At the board I some¬ 
what presumptuously thought that I would 
easily parry all the opponent's threats, and 
that my own threats on the first rank would 
decide the game... 

30 £fl 

Here too 30 .&f3!? came into considera¬ 
tion. Now 30...#xb5? is not possible on 
account of 31 2a8 #b4 32 #e8 Sdl+ 33 &g2 
h6 34 Ha7 #el 35 g4. It is also hard to find a 
defence after 30...2c4 31 2a8 d4 32 We8. 

30.. .Wd6 is best, giving up the b6-pawn, or 

30.. .g6 31 2a8 &g7, inviting 32 #e5+ &g8 
with a probable draw. 

30.. .2.4 31 2a8 2cl 

'The struggle has become more compli¬ 
cated. With bated breath the spectators 
followed the sharp finale to this game, 
which initially developed so quietly.' 
(Flohr) 

32 #e8 (it turns out that White has a saving 
attack on the f7-point) 32...d4 33 2a7 #f5 

34 2a8 #c5 35 g4?! 

A seemingly senseless, suicidal move, 
especially since it was possible simply to 
force a draw - 35 2a7 #f5 36 2a8 #c5. 
However, in the time scramble Karpov 
tempts fate and takes a risk: only a win will 
do for him! 
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35.. .Wd6 

'In order to parry the threat of 36 Sa7 by 

36.. .Ec7.' (Flohr). But I had in mind the 
energetic 36...Wf4! 37 f3 d3 or 37 h3 h6! 38 
Ea8 We4 with the threat of ...Exfl+ and 
...Whl mate. 

And yet the strongest was 35...Wb4!, 
since in this case Karpov would have had 
to find the only defence, which was far 
from obvious. In Informator I gave the 
variations 36 Ea7? d3! (at the board it is 
easy to overlook such a stroke) 37 Wxf7+ 
sfeh8 38 Wf3 d2, winning, and 36 h3! h6! 37 
^2. Now 37..Mel allows a study-like 
draw - 38 Wxf8+ sfeh7 39 Wh8+! <&g6 40 Eg8 
Wxfl+ 41 <&g3, and Black has only a perpet¬ 
ual check (I should add 37...Wc5 38 2d8! 
Ebl 39 Wd7 with equality, while after 

37.. .e5 both 38 Ea7 Mb3 39 Ed7 and 38 
Wxe5 Wei 39 Exf8+ are possible), but it 
seemed to me that the retreat 37...2c7! 
would have retained good winning 
chances. 

However, later analysis established that 
here too White has counterplay, maintain¬ 
ing the balance: 38 Wd8! Wc5 (38...Ecl 39 
We8) 39 ^gl! with the idea of ^.g2-c6. 

36 Ed8! (the only way!) 36...Wb4 37 Ed7 
h6! 

This measure is now forced. The daring 

37.. .d3? is bad because of 38 Wxf7+ ^hS 39 
e4! (a very powerful computer stroke!) 


39.. .h6 40 &g2! d2 (40...Wxe4+ 41 *h3) 41 
JLe2!, and Black has a very dangerous, 
probably lost position: 41...Ec8 42 Wxe6 or 

41.. .2.l 42 £f3. 

38Wxf7+*h7 39 g5 

White seizes his last chance. There 
would have been a pretty draw by perpet¬ 
ual check after 39 Wxe6 Wei 40 We4+ &h8 

41 Wg2 Wxe2 42 2d8 (42 2xd4 £c5 with a 
draw) 42...Exfl+!. 

39—Wbl! (the queen arrives just in time) 40 

g6+ 

40 < &g2 was more cunning, with the 
time-trouble trap 40...Exfl? 41 g6+! Wxg6+ 

42 Wxg6+ &xg6 43 ^xfl. But I had already 
seen the reply 40...We4+! 41 f3 Wf5, ele¬ 
gantly forcing a draw: 42 Wxf5+ exf5 43 
gxh6 <&xh6 44 2xd4 £c5 45 2d5 f 4. 

40.. .Wxg6+ 41 Wxg6+ &xg6 ’/i-’/i 

As soon as the game ended, spectators 
poured onto the stage, forgetting that on 
some of the other boards play was still in 
progress... 

Thus, although they ended in draws, 
both games proved highly dramatic and 
full-blooded. In addition, I was able to win 
in the contest for the strongest, by scoring 
the most points on board one. Indeed, 
Karpov can have been left in no doubt that 
in me he had a potentially dangerous 
opponent. I remember how, at the closing 
of the match-tournament, the chairman of 
the USSR Chess Federation Vitaly Sevast- 
yanov said (without, however, particular 
enthusiasm): 'We have witnessed the start 
of an interesting chess dialogue'. 

What was it that provoked such keen 
interest by the spectators? Above all, it was 
the certainty that this meeting was a prel¬ 
ude to our future battle for the world 
championship. And also the contrast be¬ 
tween our styles of play. Karpov had an 
innate positional feeling and faultless 
intuition in choosing positions for his 
pieces. But he usually preferred to avoid 
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complications, saying: 'Risky play in the 
style of chess musketeers appeals to those 
who like sharp conflicts, but it is not to my 
taste. I endeavour to assess my possibilities 
soberly and not to rack my brains.' Karpov 
was a vivid representative of the strictly 
practical, extremely rational style, and he 
always expended just as much strength as 
was needed in the specific situation. Whe¬ 
reas I, with great pleasure, looked for new 
theoretical paths, I adored combinative 
complications and I mercilessly broke with 
routine, avoiding the temptation to solve 
problems by means of technique alone. 

To Botvinnik, Karpov's style resembled 
that of Capablanca, whereas he thought 
that mine was closer to Alekhine. This was 
not a speculative conclusion: in his youth 
Botvinnik had played both of the great 
champions of the past. 

However, in making such generalisa¬ 
tions, one should not forget the cautionary 
words of Petrosian: 'Every grandmaster is a 
rather complex individual, the impression 
of whom does not always correspond to 
reality. Tal is not only "sacrifices", Fischer 
is not only an "electronic computer", and 
Petrosian is not only "caution".' 

For this reason I am convinced that in 
the most important aspect Karpov and I 
were not different: we were both convinced 
that chess is above all a struggle, a duel, in 
which the opponent must be defeated. And 
one can agree with Spassky's assertion: all 
great players have tough characters. This 
toughness arises because in chess one 
strong personality meets another strong 
personality and aims for psychological 
superiority as one of the factors in achiev¬ 
ing victory. In such a confrontation sparks 
are bound to fly... 

Botvinnik wrote in 1981: 'Karpov calcu¬ 
lates variations very well. But his main 
strength is something different: he is mark¬ 
edly superior to Kasparov in positional 


understanding. When he was still very 
young, Karpov already demonstrated an 
excellent understanding of positional 
principles; he has no equals in the skill of 
arranging his pieces harmoniously. His 
pieces are usually invulnerable, whereas 
the opponent's pieces are subjected to 
constant pressure. In this respect Karpov's 
style is significantly superior to that of 
Petrosian, who, after achieving the absolute 
security of his position, patiently waits for a 
mistake by the opponent. Karpov does not 
wait: he plays actively.' 

When these words were written, Karpov 
was at the height of his fame and already 
for six years he had held the title of cham¬ 
pion. He was then about thirty, while I was 
on the threshold of my eighteenth birthday. 

Before our marathon match, which be¬ 
gan three years later, we met only once 
more at the board. That was in April of that 
same year 1981 in the Moscow 'Tourna¬ 
ment of stars', staged in the prestigious 
International Trade Centre. I played well 
until my birthday, which fell precisely in 
the middle of the tournament, but here I 
lost my footing - I failed to win a game 
against Andersson, and then I lost from an 
overwhelming position to Petrosian (Game 
No.45 in Volume III of My Great Predeces¬ 
sors), after which I forfeited any chance of 
first place. 

By the will of the pairings, our game was 
played in the last round. Many fans were 
hoping that at that stage I would be only a 
point behind and that the game would 
have great competitive significance. But in 
reality, alas, the tournament intrigue was 
exhausted: Karpov was one and a half 
points ahead of me and had already se¬ 
cured overall victory. Nevertheless I had 
the desire to fight, but... 'The grand strug¬ 
gle, to which Botvinnik and I tried to tune 
up the young grandmaster, did not occur,' 
remembers Nikitin. 'The fact that it was 
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impossible to catch his opponent had a 
dampening effect on Garry, and his very 
first intensive think ended in... an offer of a 
draw.' 


Game 4 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

Moscow 23.04.1981 
Queen’s Gambit D55 


1 d4 £jf6 2 c4 e6 3 4jf3 d5 

My trainer and I had anticipated that it 
would most probably be a Queen's Gambit 
(as solid as possible!), and we had prepared 
a comparatively unexplored set-up. 

4 £>c 3 ii.e7 5 .&g5 h6 6 Axf6 Axf6 (later this 
position was to become one of the tabiyas in 
my matches with Karpov) 7 e3 

Already then we had seriously looked at 
7 #b3 c6 (Game No.55) 8 0-0-0 or 8 e3 0-0 9 
h4, but I did not like the position of the 
queen on b3 and I suggested placing it on 
d2 after 7 e3 (7 #d2 dxc4! - Game No.25). 
7...0-0 8 Wd2 

Here Karpov also tried 8 #c 2 (Game 
Nos.31, 56), and I - 8 2c 1 (Game No.75). 



8...£sc6 

A surprise, although not a novelty. In the 
Petrosian-Spassky match (1969) 8...b6 

occurred, whereas today the best is deemed 


to be 8...dxc4 (Game No.58). 

But I was hoping for the standard reply 

8.. .c6, when I was planning 9 h4! £ld7 10 g4. 
That summer, at a training session for the 
Soviet team before the student world 
championship, with this dashing attack on 
the king I won numerous blitz games 
against Vladimirov (who 'regretfully' 
instead of 7...0-0 began playing 7...c6, to 
which I now played 8 # 02 !, not fearing 
...c7-c5), and later I crushed a far less dis¬ 
tinguished opponent: 10...2e8? 11 0-0-0 b5? 
12 cxb5 cxb5 13 &xb5 2b8 14 g5! hxg5 15 
hxg5 ±xg5 16 £ixg5 #xg5 17 f4 #f6 18 #h2 
(Kasparov-Diir, Graz 1981). Subsequently 

8.. .c6 almost went out of use, because of 9 
h4!. 

9 cxd5 

Of course, 9 2cl (Game No.23) is more 
promising, but Karpov's choice had killed 
my fighting mood. Upset that all my attack¬ 
ing plans had been frustrated, I decided 
simply to exchange on d5 and obtain a 
seemingly favourable 'Carlsbad' structure. 
But it turned out that Black can successfully 
regroup, whereas at d2 the queen is not 
best placed. 

9.. .exd5 10 i.e2 i.f5 11 0-0 £>e7 12 b4 c6 13 
2fcl a6 14 a4 #d6 



15 #b2 (15 £idl 2fc8 16 £ib2 a5 17 bxa5 c5! 
Benjamin-Hjartarson, Copenhagen 1982) 

15...2fe8 16 #b3 £jg6 17 2a2 
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After this move I offered a draw. My op¬ 
ponent instantly replied 17...jie7 and 
suddenly, in violation of the rules, said: 
'Make a move!' Surprised, I replied 18 b5, 
and it was only then that, after some 
thought, Karpov condescendingly nodded: 
'Well, alright, draw.' (Vi-’/i) 



In analysis after the game the champion 
remarked that after 18...axb5 19 axb5 it was 
indeed a draw, but 18...a5!? 19 bxc6 bxc6 
was possible, exploiting the weakness of 
the b4-square. And he added something 
like: 'That's how Spassky tricked Korchnoi' 
(obviously having in mind the 11th game of 
their match in Belgrade, 1977/78). That is, 
Karpov had taken up Spassky's idea. True, 
in the given concrete situation after 20 #dl, 
with the idea of JLd3, £le2 and 2ac2, the 
weakness of the c6-pawn is more signifi¬ 
cant, so that 18...axb5 is nevertheless better. 

This was the outcome of the Moscow 
'Tournament of Stars': 1. Karpov - 9 out of 
13; 2-4. Kasparov, Polugayevsky and Smys¬ 
lov - TV. 2 etc. 'There is no doubt that Kas¬ 
parov achieved a great, very significant 
success, and demonstrated original and 
interesting play,' wrote Lev Polugayevsky 
immediately afterwards. 'But it seems to 
me that those reckless voices, who assert 
that Kasparov is nearly ready now to battle 
for the world championship, are prema¬ 


ture. I think that it is wrong to do this. In 
my view, in the play of the young grand¬ 
master there are still many gaps, on the 
elimination of which he will have to work 
hard.' For the next three years I 'worked on 
the elimination of these gaps', and for some 
reason the champion and I did not cross 
swords in the same tournaments... 

While Karpov, with the help of Tal, Po¬ 
lugayevsky, Geller, Balashov, Zaitsev and 
many others, was preparing for his next 
match with Korchnoi (Merano, autumn 
1981), I performed successfully at the 
Student Team World Championship in the 
Austrian town of Graz, achieving on board 
1 the best individual result in the tourna¬ 
ment (+8=2). At that time the American 
master Eric Schiller wrote an interesting 
pen-portrait: 'Garry's preparation just 
before the onset of the game is intense. 
Arriving early at the board he plunges into 
deep concentration, and starts to get his 
juices flowing. The face which was calm 
and peaceful only moments before becomes 
creased with tension.... Away from the 
board it is quite another matter. He enjoys 
playing blitz, although he is quickly bored 
when faced by "weak" opposition. The 
consensus among some of American's 
finest blitz players was that he is simply 
outstanding. Garry told me that there is 
really only one interesting blitz opponent 
for him - Karpov.' 

Indeed, since his youth Karpov had been 
famed as an outstanding master of five- 
minute play - according to Razuvaev, 'here 
he was formidable: he crushed everyone in 
turn'. Even Korchnoi and Tal! And in 1972 
he shared victory in a grandiose double¬ 
round blitz tournament of the strongest 
Soviet players, in the second half winning 
12 games in succession... 

The next stage in my chess development 
was a share of 6th-8th places (+3-3=5) at the 
autumn super-tournament in the Dutch 
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town of Tilburg. Later I realised how useful 
and, above all, timely this 'failure' was, but 
at the time I experienced something resem¬ 
bling shock. After all, I was not accustomed 
to losing! This result disillusioned me, and I 
perceived it as the ruin of my hopes. But 
what most upset me and my trainers was 
my inability to convert those advantages 
that had been achieved. 

The only consolation was a good win 
over Andersson. About this game Petrosian 
commented: 'For western players the 
appearance of Kasparov on the interna¬ 
tional arena had roughly the same signifi¬ 
cance as the appearance of Karpov in his 
time. Usually with neither the one, nor the 
other, does playing on general grounds do 
any good... The ability to patiently mobilise 
his reserves, before advancing them, is one 
of the secrets of Kasparov's success... One 
can only admire how all his pieces, apart 
perhaps from his king, take part in the 
attack, while at the same time the opponent 
has absolutely no opportunity to exchange 
even one of them.' 

And yet, despite isolated good games, 
the tournament was a poor one for me. I 
was still inexperienced, I tried to win at all 
costs, and the leading grandmasters pun¬ 
ished me for my excessively risky actions. 
This was a sobering experience, showing 
that I still had much to learn and master in 
chess. I realised that I needed top-class 
practice at the level of foreign grandmaster 
tournaments. I needed to learn to play 
more forcefully, in order to take my ideas 
to their logical conclusion when playing the 
best tournament fighters. My trainers and I 
agreed that this was the main lesson 
learned in Tilburg... 

The chess world was still under the im¬ 
pression of Karpov's convincing victory in 
Merano, but the qualifying events for the 
new world championship match had 
already begun. For Soviet players the 


qualification began with the Premier 
League of the 49th USSR Championship 
(Frunze, December 1981). Many experts, 
including Botvinnik, thought that in this 
cycle the most probable challenger for the 
chess crown would be one of three - Be- 
liavsky, Kasparov or Psakhis. All three 
were participants in that championship, 
which, incidentally, had the youngest field 
of the entire preceding history of Soviet 
chess. And it was not surprising that one of 
its two winners also became the youngest 
ever champion of the country. 

This was a dramatic race, in which Lev 
Psakhis and I took turns at leading 
throughout the tournament and in the end 
crossed the finishing line together, two and 
a half points ahead of our nearest rivals! 
We were both awarded a USSR champion 
gold medal. 

Meetings with Soviet grandmasters were 
a good schooling for me; I not only learned 
much, but also forced myself to be reck¬ 
oned with. Also reassuring was the rapid 
improvement in my results in the USSR 
championships: from 9th place I had 
moved to 3rd-4th, and now I shared lst- 
2nd. 

Everyone was concerned with the ques¬ 
tion: who will be the challenger in 1984? In 
the depths of my soul I was hoping for 
success. But since the time of Tilburg I 
knew that I would be unable to pass 
through the qualifying events unless I 
gained experience of playing in top-class 
foreign tournaments. 

The following year, 1982, was a very im¬ 
portant one for my development. Among 
the list of forthcoming tournaments (more¬ 
over, from the organisers of each of them I 
received a personal invitation) there were 
three with the most interesting line-ups - in 
London, Turin and Bugojno. Weighing up 
everything 'for' and 'against', my trainers 
and I opted for the tournament in Yugosla- 
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via. Of course, we knew that I would 
require the permission of the Chess Federa¬ 
tion and the Sports Committee, but we 
assumed that this was no more than a 
formality... What reason could there be for 
refusing the young USSR champion? 

However, Nikolai Krogius, the head of 
the Sports Committee Chess Administra¬ 
tion, had 'his' view on things: he offered 
me a run-of-the-mill tournament in Dort¬ 
mund (9th category, I think). This was 
degrading for a player of my standard, and 
I could not understand it. After all, I had a 
far higher international rating than those 
who were freely granted permission to take 
part in the top tournaments. 

When I asked Krogius what was the 
meaning of all this, he replied with disarm¬ 
ing frankness and without any particular 
sign of that personal enmity towards me, 
which was to appear later: 'We have a 
world champion, and we don't need an¬ 
other one.' 

Untouchable 

I knew that Karpov occupied an excep¬ 
tional position in the system of Soviet 
chess. He had returned to the country the 
prestige lost in 1972 in Reykjavik, when 
Boris Spassky had been defeated by Robert 
Fischer, who thus became the first western 
player to win the title of world champion in 
the post-war years. 

Remember: Botvinnik, Smyslov, Tal, Pet¬ 
rosian, Spassky. We had completely domi¬ 
nated world chess, until Fischer interrupted 
this triumphal procession. Spassky's defeat 
was a great blow to us, especially since it 
was inflicted by an American and had 
provoked an enormous stir throughout the 
world. 

After Reykjavik the chess directors of the 
country were accused of connivance, and 
the leading grandmasters of complacency. 
It should not be forgotten that in the Soviet 


Union in the event of failure i t was not only 
the players themselves who could suffer, 
but also their accompanying officials. 
Fischer's victories created problems for 
many of our chess bureaucrats, since it was 
thought that serious mistakes had been 
made in the preparation of our players. No 
one wanted to admit the simple truth, that 
the reason for all our distress was above all 
Fischer's genius. 

At the time many other reproaches and 
mutual accusations were made, and a more 
serious attitude to things and stricter disci¬ 
pline were deemed necessary. It was sug¬ 
gested that the eminent Soviet players had 
lost their former fighting spirit, by playing 
only against one another, and they needed 
the stem experience of foreign tourna¬ 
ments. Naturally, the main hopes were 
pinned on the rapidly progressing Karpov, 
who after a lengthy interval had returned 
to the country the title of world junior 
champion. The young favourite was readily 
granted permission to take part in prestig¬ 
ious foreign tournaments. He was not 
denied anything! 

Karpov inspired hope of success against 
Fischer. In addition, it was clear that, in 
contrast to Spassky, this disciplined, indus¬ 
trious toiler, who was inclined towards 
conformism, would not rock the boat. From 
then on the chess officials linked their fate 
with the fate of this rising star (and for the 
former cosmonaut Vitaly Sevastyanov this 
was a 'sputnik', which raised him to a new 
orbit - Chairman of the USSR Chess Federa¬ 
tion). And Karpov quickly justified their 
hopes, winning several tournaments abroad, 
where he as though filled the vacuum left by 
Fischer's self-removal. In 1973 together with 
Korchnoi he won the Interzonal Tournament 
in Leningrad, and then in the Candidates 
matches he successively defeated Po- 
lugayevsky, Spassky and Korchnoi. Now he 
faced a match with Fischer. 
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But the match did not take place - the 
conditions put forward by the world 
champion were not accepted. Despite the 
fully understandable opposition of the 
Soviet Federation, the chances of them 
being accepted were great. However, an 
extraordinary FIDE Congress, convened in 
March 1975, while it approved Fischer's 
formula of an unlimited match to ten wins, 
did not approve his demand that with a 9-9 
score the champion would retain his title, 
which was turned down by 35 votes to 32 
(with three abstentions). 

This demand was also rejected by the 
challenger: after all, in order to become 
world champion, he would have had to 
win by a margin of at least two points. 
After the congress Karpov even stated: 'If 
absolutely all Fischer's demands had been 
accepted, I simply wouldn't have had the 
moral right to play the match.' I find it 
rather difficult to believe in the sincerity of 
these words, since the question 'to play or 
not to play' was decided at the time by the 
Soviet leadership. 

At any event, on 24 April 1975 the FIDE 
President Max Euwe crowned Karpov with 
the laurel wreath of world champion. It 
was a grand, magnificent ceremony: the 
Hall of Columns in the House of Unions 
was crowded, the stage was adorned with 
flowers, the exploding flashbulbs competed 
in brilliance with the crystal chandeliers, 
and there was a never-ending stream of 
congratulatory speeches. 

At the press-conference which then fol¬ 
lowed, the new world champion replied to 
a question about a possible match with 
Fischer: 'Since the right of an ex-champion 
to a return match was abolished a long time 
ago and no one has restored it, I cannot 
play a match with Fischer for the title of 
world champion.' But he stated that he was 
still ready to play Fischer unofficially and 
on other terms... Many years later in an 


interview with the West German magazine 
Der Spiegel Karpov was to say: 'In 1975 
Fischer was a little stronger, and I would 
have assessed my chances at the time as 40- 
60... Later I won a whole series of tourna¬ 
ments. In 1976 I was already very strong, 
and by that time I was certainly playing 
better than Fischer.' 

It was precisely in 1976 that Karpov en¬ 
tered into secret negotiations with Fischer, 
organised by the Filipino Florencio Cam- 
pomanes (these negotiations, and how, 
because of them, at the demand of Karpov 
my trainer Alexander Nikitin was removed 
from the Sports Committee, are described 
in Volume IV of My Great Predecessors). Alas, 
the champion's contacts did not lead to 
anything, and in the end Karpov never met 
at the board with the 'chess legend'. How¬ 
ever, the champion's title obtained in this 
way did not satisfy either him, or the 
genuine chess enthusiasts in our country. 
This was probably why Karpov took part in 
such an enormous number of tournaments 
- more than any other champion: he was as 
though demonstrating to the world his 
right to wear the crown. Portoroz-Ljubljana 
and Milan in 1975, Skopje, Amsterdam, 
Montilla and Moscow (44th USSR Champi¬ 
onship) in 1976, Bad Lauterberg, Las Pal¬ 
mas, London and Tilburg in 1977. Such a 
triumphal procession from one victory to 
another had not been seen by the chess 
world since the time of Alekhine... 

Time began working for Karpov. He was 
ideally suited for a system which raised to 
the skies everything which assisted the 
confirmation of its ideological principles 
(including in sport). By that time the rela¬ 
tive significance of chess in the politicisa¬ 
tion of sport had begun to grow. The Eng¬ 
lish grandmaster Michael Stean com¬ 
mented: 'It is not hard to understand Kar¬ 
pov's great popularity in the Soviet Union. 
He looks like one of the masses, and so the 
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masses find it easy to identify with him.' 
Karpov himself endeavoured to emphasise 
his 'proletarian' origin, and this also played 
a role in the creation of his cult. 

It is customary to talk about being lucky 
with your friends. But in exactly the same 
way you can also be lucky with your ene¬ 
mies. Historically it was extremely fortu¬ 
nate for Karpov, that for many years his 
main opponent was Korchnoi. 'Renegade', 
'deserter', 'traitor', and 'turncoat' were all 
epithets the Soviet press conferred on him, 
after he remained in the West in the sum¬ 
mer of 1976. It was not surprising that 
enormous political importance was at¬ 
tached to beating Korchnoi. Victories in 
Baguio (1978) and Merano (1981) created 
for Karpov a special halo in our society and 
enabled him to become not simply a chess 
champion, but a symbol of the Soviet 
system. And this greatly suited the sports 
leaders, who imagined that they were 
engaged not in sport, but big-time politics! 
Under the banner of the struggle with a 
'political enemy' they could count on the 
highest support and whatever help they 
required from the State. 

No challenger for the world champion¬ 
ship had such a tough battle away from the 
chess board as Viktor Korchnoi. Back in 
1974, during his first duel with Karpov, the 
sympathies of the authorities were entirely 
on the side of Karpov. And when Korchnoi 
requested political asylum in the West, the 
USSR Chess Federation disqualified him, 
deprived him of all his titles and declared a 
boycott on him in international tourna¬ 
ments. However, FIDE, led by ex-world 
champion Euwe, demanded that Soviet 
players should play with him in official 
world championship events, otherwise they 
would be forfeited. In the end, after defeat¬ 
ing three former compatriots in the Candi¬ 
dates matches - Petrosian, Polugayevsky 
and Spassky - Korchnoi again became 


Karpov's opponent. 

Their unlimited match in the Philippines 
resort of Baguio (cf. Volume V of My Great 
Predecessors) provoked an enormous stir. It 
is important to mention that it was then 
that the friendly Karpov-Campomanes 
alliance was formed, which was to have far- 
reaching consequences for the chess world, 
and also to briefly remind the reader about 
the dramatic end to the match. 

In an almost hopeless position - after 27 
games the score was 5-2 in Karpov's fa¬ 
vour, and the winner was the first to win 
six games - Korchnoi managed to gain 
three wins in four games, and thereby level 
the score. Six years and a few months later 
his heroic example inspired me in an even 
more hopeless situation, reached after the 
27th game of my first match with Karpov 
(Moscow 1984/85). The events at the finish 
of the match in Baguio - and it is this that I 
see as being their historic importance - 
became the starting point of that drama, 
which unfolded in the third part of our 
Moscow match, especially in its concluding 
days (cf. the chapter 'The 49th Game'). 

Now, after the 31st game, the score be¬ 
came 5-5, and the match would be won by 
the player who gained the first win. Karpov 
took a time-out and as a distraction from 
the tension he travelled with Sevastyanov 
to Manila to support the USSR basketball 
team. And meanwhile in Baguio the Soviet 
delegation, headed by colonel Viktor Ba- 
turinsky, launched, with the support of 
Campomanes, a determined attack on 
Korchnoi's two yogi helpers, turning to the 
appeal jury with a written demand to 
remove the 'criminal terrorists' from the 
match. An extract from this statement is 
noteworthy: 'Match Organizer, Mr. Florencio 
Campomanes, a number of times demanded 
officially to break off this relationship and 
warned in his memorandum of September 13, 
1978 (after the 21st game, won by Korchnoi, 
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when the score became 4-2 - G.K.) of the possi¬ 
ble termination of the Match for reasons of 
general and personal security. However... the 
relationship between the members of the Chal¬ 
lenger's Delegation and the criminal elements 
continues.' 

As we see, back in 1978 Campomanes 
and the Karpov team entertained the possi¬ 
bility of terminating the match. When the 
score became 5-5, rumours began circulat¬ 
ing that the Soviet delegation, worried 
about the state of the champion's health, 
had unofficially suggested that FIDE 
should terminate the match - with Karpov, 
of course, retaining his title. Earlier the 
FIDE President Dr Euwe had himself 
suggested such a rule, and in Baguio he 
even said to the Challenger's second, 
grandmaster Keene, that at 5-5 the match 
should be terminated. I think that such a 
scenario could have become a reality, for 
example, in the event of a draw in the 32nd 
game. However, Karpov nevertheless won 
the 32nd game and with it the match. 

When Karpov returned from Baguio, the 
USSR Communist Party General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev held an official reception 
for him in the Kremlin, and Anatoly Ev- 
genevich remembers this as one of 'the 
most significant' events in his life. Karpov 
was awarded the Order of the Red Banner 
of Labour, after which Brezhnev exhorted 
him: 'You've taken the crown, now hang on 
to it!' Leonid Ilyich could hardly have 
imagined that his words would be taken 
literally, but high-ranking officials took 
them very seriously. 

Karpov's victory was important in every 
respect. It conclusively erased the memo¬ 
ries of Reykjavik and restored the prestige 
of Soviet chess. The brilliance of his victory 
was enhanced by another important factor: 
a defeat was suffered by the 'defector', 
whose criticism of the Soviet authorities 
was thereby neutralised. It so happened 


that both of them - Fischer and Korchnoi - 
without themselves wishing this, rendered 
Karpov an enormous service. One con¬ 
ceded the champion's crown to him with¬ 
out a fight, and the other aided his trans¬ 
formation into a political figure. 

The country's authorities were of course 
indebted to the leaders of the Chess Federa¬ 
tion for maintaining the national honour, 
and they in turn experienced a natural 
gratitude to their hero - Karpov. Many 
deserved reward, but in particular the 
champion himself. He was rewarded like 
no one else... 

By the end of 1981, when Karpov again 
had to meet Korchnoi in a match, this time 
in Merano, the champion was at the centre 
of an unprecedented patriotic campaign: 
the political aspect of the match became 
more important than the chess itself. Kar¬ 
pov was given the best trainers and assis¬ 
tance that the State apparatus could pro¬ 
vide for him. He was meticulously helped 
by many leading Soviet grandmasters, 
providing him with information about their 
opening discoveries and thereby revealing 
their professional secrets. 

Karpov quickly gained a 4-1 lead, but it 
only needed Korchnoi to win the 13th 
game, and 'at the top' they thought that the 
struggle in the match was becoming more 
intense. In the USSR virtually all the best 
forces were mobilised. Even I, an eighteen- 
year-old, was summoned by the Chairman 
of the KGB in Azerbaijan and handed a 
demand from Moscow: to 'bring to the 
surface' some new ideas for White in the 
Open Variation of the Ruy Lopez! In Baku 
the head of the chess section was phoned 
by Krogius. I was told that it was my 
patriotic duty: the 'turncoat' had to be 
crushed at any price. Not wishing to work 
for Karpov, I replied that I didn't see the 
particular need for such help: in any case 
Korchnoi was bound to lose. But it was 
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insistently suggested that I should 'think 
about it'. I consulted with Botvinnik, and 
he categorically said 'no', adding that 
Karpov could and should be helped, but 
only if he was not leading in the match. 
Fortunately for me, while I was 'thinking', 
others came to the aid of the Soviet cham¬ 
pion and, by breaching the Open Variation 
in the 14th and 18th games, he confidently 
won the match: 6-2. Nevertheless, later 
Karpov phoned Krogius and enquired 
whether Kasparov had sent anything from 
Baku: evidently he wanted to know what a 
potential opponent was up to... 

Thus, Karpov continued to be the chess 
king. As befits a ruler, he was surrounded 
by a large retinue. It was within his power 
to decide who went abroad, and who did 
not. All chess players were divided into 
'travellers' and 'non-travellers', and the 
principle behind this division was not a 
secret. 

Do you remember how Krogius said to 
me: 'We have a world champion, and we 
don't need another one'? These words are a 
monument to the Soviet regime, and not 
only in chess. Karpov was due to remain 
champion to the end of the century - and if 
this was so, then why change or develop 
anything? This approach was not consid¬ 
ered immoral and basically it was not 
directed personally against me. It was 
simply that I was destined to be that unfor¬ 
tunate person who was not allowed to 
become champion, because he had ap¬ 
peared at the wrong time. 

Ascent 

It was 1982, and the new qualifying cycle 
for the world championship was at its 
height. I needed experience in foreign 
competitions - especially now, on the 
threshold of the autumn Interzonal Tour¬ 
nament in Moscow. I am in no doubt that, if 
it had been within their powers, some 


would have been prevented me from 
competing in it, even though I was already 
among the five strongest players in the 
world. 

As I have already said, I had received 
invitations from Bugojno, London and 
Turin, but instead the Sports Committee 
offered me a second-rate tournament in 
Dortmund. Nikitin: 'Not long before the 
official notification of this, we learned that, 
after Garry's recent victory in the USSR 
Championship, somewhere in the upper 
reaches of the Party a "directive opinion" 
was formed about the need to use all avail¬ 
able measures to keep Anatoly Karpov on 
the chess throne. For this it was necessary 
above all to halt the rise in the competitive 
achievements of Kasparov, who was con¬ 
sidered the most realistic contender for the 
crown. The strategy chosen for this was 
simple. From then on Karpov and Kas¬ 
parov were not to meet in the same compe¬ 
tition, to exclude a repetition of the embar¬ 
rassment that occurred in the match- 
tournament of USSR teams (1981), when 
the world champion finished behind Garry 
on their individual board. In addition, in 
order to prevent the steady and rapid 
convergence of their ratings, it was deemed 
advisable to lower the level of the interna¬ 
tional tournaments to which the Soviet 
Chess Federation sent the young champion 
of the country.' 

This plan was perfectly feasible, but... 
fate was kind to me. At that time the leader 
of Azerbaijan was Geidar Aliev, a Candi¬ 
date Member of the Politburo and the 
future President of the independent state. 
In January 1982 he warmly congratulated 
me on my victory in the USSR Champion¬ 
ship. In March I was invited to speak at a 
Congress of the Azerbaijan Komsomol. I 
don't know who invited them, but Sevast- 
yanov and Viktor Ivonin, deputy chairman 
of the USSR Sports Committee with a 
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special interest in chess, unexpectedly 
arrived at the Congress. On seeing them I 
decided to appeal directly to the head of 
the Chess Federation and the Sports Com¬ 
mittee and also to Aliev. The result ex¬ 
ceeded all expectations: I was given per¬ 
mission to play in Bugojno! Later in diffi¬ 
cult situations I again had to appeal to 
Aliev for help, and he did everything 
possible to help me realise my lawful 
rights, earned at the chess board. 

The May super-tournament in Bugojno 
assembled a whole constellation of big 
names (but Karpov wasn't there: the two- 
times winner of these tournaments pre¬ 
ferred to play in London and Turin). The 
uniform standard of the participants prom¬ 
ised a tough fight, but there was no particu¬ 
lar battle for first place. My high-tempo 
start proved beyond the powers of my 
rivals. I managed to avoid the mistakes and 
the uncertainty that had pursued me in 
Tilburg. I did not lose a single game and I 
won the tournament, finishing one and a 
half points ahead of Ljubojevic and Po- 
lugayevsky. This was Botvinnik's com¬ 
ment: 'Whereas previously I thought that 
Kasparov might become Karpov's oppo¬ 
nent not earlier than the next cycle, after 
Bugojno I am inclined to admit that this 
may possibly happen sooner.' 

The time had come to prepare for my 
main event of the year - the Interzonal 
Tournament in Moscow. As usual, I spent 
the two summer months before it in Zagul- 
ba - a small settlement on the banks of the 
Caspian Sea, some forty kilometres to the 
north of Baku. Nowhere else have I worked 
so well and fruitfully! Apart from my 
mother, who for many years tirelessly 
solved all my organisational, and some¬ 
times also psychological problems, my 
team then included Alexander Nikitin, 
Alexander Shakarov, Evgeny Vladimirov 
and Gennady Timoshchenko. 


Nikitin: 'June 1982 can be regarded as 
the starting point of the powerful creative 
team, which worked with Kasparov for 
nearly four years... At the tournament 
Garry was helped by me and Shakarov. 
Botvinnik, as usual, restricted himself to 
general advice and long telephone conver¬ 
sations; his general instructions and advice 
were of great benefit to Garry, even when 
he was fighting with Karpov for the 
crown.' 

The Moscow Interzonal was the last of 
the three tournaments which were to 
determine the participants in the Candi¬ 
dates matches. Ribli and Smyslov had 
already won in Las Palmas, Portisch and 
Torre had won in Toluca, while Korchnoi 
and Hiibner had already qualified as final¬ 
ists in the previous cycle. Now they were 
all awaiting the news from Moscow! 

Not everything went smoothly for me 
during the tournament. After a successful 
start there followed a series of draws... 
Participating for the first time in an Inter¬ 
zonal, I was naturally anxious. This told in 
my play. But the correctly chosen tourna¬ 
ment strategy helped me to overcome both 
my anxiety, and my lack of experience. At 
the finish I won four games in a row and in 
the end, by scoring 10 out of 13, I finished 
one and a half points ahead of the second 
prize-winner, Alexander Beliavsky. 

Many trials still lay ahead, but at least I 
had started on the path leading to the 
world championship. The dream was 
beginning to be realised. I believed in my 
play and in my powers, and I was excel¬ 
lently prepared. But at heart I felt uneasy, 
and soon I was to face stem reality. 

The events which were played out in late 
1982 in Lucerne, where the Olympiad and 
the FIDE Congress were held, plunged the 
chess world into an abyss of lawsuits and 
conflicts. The balance in world chess was 
severely disrupted. Its future ended up in 
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the hands of the Filipino Florencio Campo- 
manes - a person who looked down on 
chess players and who became not the chess 
president, but the president over chess! 

By that time FIDE was already a power¬ 
ful bureaucratic structure with an enor¬ 
mous administrative apparatus: with its 
president, secretary-general, secretariat, 
five regional vice-presidents (one for each 
continent), executive committee and central 
committee. 'Politics is permeating more 
and more into chess; it is an unnatural and 
frightening phenomenon. The reason is that 
chess generates deep and fierce passions,' 
the experienced chess journalist Alexander 
Roshal commented at the time. 'FIDE has 
come to resemble the United Nations: 
dissensions, influential groupings, interna¬ 
tional confrontation, election campaigns 
and behind-the-scenes intrigues - all the 
means of diplomatic struggle are used.' 

As in so many cumbersome international 
organisations, power in FIDE is concen¬ 
trated at the centre, around the president, 
who is as though at the summit of a pyra¬ 
mid. The voting system is not able to guar¬ 
antee that problems are settled justly, since 
the major chess powers are unable to 
protect their interests. One country - one 
vote. This rule operates without exception 
on all questions, and decisions taken are 
binding both on all chess federations, and 
on the world champion. This obviously 
makes it possible for small countries to 
dictate matters, without being restrained 
either by the right of veto, or by the Secu¬ 
rity Council, as in the United Nations. 
During the times of representatives of the 
democratic world, such as the Dutchman 
Max Euwe or the Icelander Fridrik Olafs- 
son, things were better in FIDE, since these 
presidents did not endeavour to rise above 
chess: they played the role of intermediary 
between the opposing sides and always 
took into account the interests of chess 


chess players. In difficult, sometimes dead¬ 
locked situations, both presidents dis¬ 
played, in the name of chess, both firmness 
and flexibility, and above all - objectivity. 
But the new FIDE leadership began to 
disregard grandmasters - after all, they 
didn't (and still don't) have the right to 
vote! The main game in FIDE came to be 
not chess, but banking operations and 
election campaigns. 

At that time, in the autumn of 1982, few 
thought that Campomanes had serious 
chances of taking Olafsson's place. Many in 
Lucerne saw 'Campo' as a comic figure, 
with his old political ways, his pursuit of 
the votes of delegates from Third World 
countries, and his generous distribution of 
presents and souvenirs. His 'one of the 
lads' image helped to conceal his business 
acumen and incredible vanity. Campo¬ 
manes bragged about his powerful connec¬ 
tions at home: 'When I ask President Mar¬ 
cos for two million dollars, in the worst 
case he asks whether I need it directly or 
whether he should put a cheque in the 
post.' And everyone knew that this was no 
idle boast, since back in 1978 Campomanes 
had staged the match in Baguio at a cost of 
more than a million dollars. As to his own 
chess abilities, he talked of being a 'talented 
competitor' who had taken part in five 
Olympiads. 

Fortunately for Campomanes, Olafsson 
had offended the Soviet authorities: in the 
autumn of 1981 he deferred the Karpov- 
Korchnoi match in Merano, 'wishing to 
ensure equal conditions for both players', 
i.e. to finally obtain permission for the 
Korchnoi family to leave the USSR. He did 
not manage to do this, but a year later in 
Lucerne the Soviet bloc countries refused to 
support Olafsson and gave their preference 
to Campomanes. Together with the votes 
from the Third World countries, this 
proved sufficient. 
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When the voting began, one delegate 
was heard to say: 'Have you ever seen a 
man who places $50,000 on the black and 
can countenance the thought that red might 
come up?' One has to give Campomanes 
his due - the roulette wheel spun as it had 
been programmed to do. I remember that 
after the votes had been counted, but before 
the results were announced, an episode 
occurred which struck me as highly sym¬ 
bolic. The chairman was handed a note, 
and he read out in a tragic voice: 'It is with 
great regret that I announce the death of 
President Brezhnev. I would ask you all to 
stand and observe a minute's silence in his 
memory.' After this, in deathly silence, 
Campomanes's victory was announced. It 
appeared that the chess world was mourn¬ 
ing not Brezhnev's death, but its own 
future... In this strange way Campomanes's 
election and Brezhnev's death became 
linked in my memory. The former prom¬ 
ised me problems in the chess world, while 
the latter promised hopes of favourable 
changes in my country. 

Already then the program put forward 
by Campomanes made me vaguely uneasy. 
'I want to suggest to FIDE new ways of 
working, to demonstrate... a new philoso¬ 
phy. I think it is time for a new emphasis. 
The FIDE motto Gem una sumus (We are all 
one family) should be effective for all 
federations, even the most remote and 
underdeveloped... In my program I intend 
to put the emphasis on the developing 
countries. My appeal to them is this: there 
are no heights that cannot be achieved... I 
cannot say that Olafsson did not want to 
help the developing countries, but a person 
who was brought up on European culture, 
who has not worked with them from 
scratch cannot appreciate all the problems.' 
This was a long-term program, and al¬ 
though in one of his first interviews as 
president Campomanes said that he did not 


intend to stand in the next election in 1986, 
it was obvious that, having gained power, 
he would not so easily part with it. 

Meanwhile the present appeared not at 
all bad - both for me, and the Soviet team 
as a whole, which achieved its best result 
over the last few Olympiads. The second 
prize-winners - the Czech team - finished 
6 V 2 points behind us! Karpov performed 
confidently on board 1 - 6 V 2 out of 8 (+5=3), 
while I was now on board 2 and I brought 
the team the greatest number of points - 8 V 2 
out of 11 (+6=5). Nikitin: 'The names of 
Karpov and Kasparov were always adja¬ 
cent both in the rating list, and in the Soviet 
team list. At the Olympiad both endeav¬ 
oured not to fall behind the other, and this 
competition of the leaders was to the bene¬ 
fit of the team. As it was wittily remarked 
at the time, the chess ship 'USSR' had 
acquired a powerful KarKas '. 2 

The centrepiece was my game with Kor¬ 
chnoi, who was leading the Swiss team. 
Karpov diplomatically avoided meeting 
him - he would have had Black and, ap¬ 
parently, did not consider it necessary to 
take a risk. Besides, I could have come 
unstuck: this was my first meeting at the 
board with Korchnoi, it was my eighth 
successive game without being substituted, 
and there was a very restricted time for 
preparing to play Black against a formida¬ 
ble opponent. However, in trying to expose 
me, Karpov miscalculated and, in effect, 
did me a service. Nikitin: 'The Korchnoi- 
Kasparov duel went down in the history of 
the Olympiads as one of the most dramatic 
battles. I think that, in the end, this stun¬ 
ning win by the Baku player deprived 
Karpov of the next chess "Oscar" - the 
prestigious annual prize, which he was 


2 Karkas - from Russian this would be translated as 
'hull' (translator's note) 
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already accustomed to receiving.' 

Less fortunate for me was the draw for 
the Candidates matches, which was made 
at the Closing Ceremony of the Olympiad. 
However, how the draw was arranged was 
altogether strange. Here is a list of the 
pairings, with the ratings of the players: 

Hiibner (2630) - Smyslov (2565) 

Ribli (2580) - Torre (2535) 

Kasparov (2675) - Beliavsky (2620) 

Korchnoi (2635) - Portisch (2625) 

I considered my most dangerous rivals 
to be Beliavsky and Korchnoi, and here I 
was faced with playing both of them in 
succession. Why?, you may ask. Because, 
after the draw had been made, it was 
simply announced that the winner of the 
first pair would meet the winner of the 
winner of the second, and the winner of the 
third would play the winner of the fourth 
(although it was quite obvious that the first 
two pairs were in general weaker than the 
other two). Had the lots actually been 
drawn, and if so, then why was it done 
with our participation? The indignant 
Portisch left the hall, accusing the organis¬ 
ers of cheating. It was not just that he had 
been paired with Korchnoi - if he won he 
had to play me or Beliavsky. 

Unexpectedly Beliavsky proved to be a 
not very difficult obstacle for me, and I 
defeated him 6-3 (Moscow, March 1983; 
this and my other Candidates matches will 
be described in my autobiographical vol¬ 
ume). And a month later, also there in 
Moscow, Karpov won his second USSR 
Championship... 

My semi-final match with Korchnoi - the 
most important match of the entire cycle! - 
was due to begin in August 1983. But 
where? The choice of the match venue 
provoked a crisis - the first of many which 
accompanied Campomanes's rule. It is not 


altogether clear why the crisis was allowed 
to go so far, that the USSR Chess Federation 
and Campomanes almost eliminated my 
chances of competing for the world crown. 
Let us try to understand what it was that 
happened. 

Korchnoi and I were offered three cities: 
Las Palmas, Rotterdam and Pasadena. 
According to the FIDE rules, each player 
had to put them in order of preference. 
Korchnoi chose Rotterdam alone. In my list, 
sent in the middle of May to the Sports 
Committee, I also put Rotterdam in first 
place, and Las Palmas second. However, 
the head of the Sports Committee sug¬ 
gested that I change the cities round. Why? 
It was explained to me that all the same Las 
Palmas would not be chosen (it had the 
smallest prize fund), but it was politically 
important to support it. I did not attach any 
importance to this, since Rotterdam was on 
both lists, and I agreed. But this proved to 
be a mistake: at that time I did not know 
(but it must have been known by our sports 
leaders!), that if the opinions of the partici¬ 
pants even slightly disagreed, the President 
had the personal right to choose any city, 
taking account of all the circumstances. 
Little did I know what would be the far- 
reaching consequences of this seemingly 
innocent 'castling' and Campomanes's 
right to consider all the consequences... 

The President chose Pasadena! The press 
immediately began speculating that Cam¬ 
pomanes had a secret plan: to drag Fischer, 
who had settled in Pasadena (a suburb of 
Los Angeles), out of seclusion, and to 
nevertheless arrange his long-awaited 
match with Karpov. Campomanes himself 
explained his decision by the fact that 
Pasadena was offering the largest prize 
fund - including a bonus of $40,000 for the 
development of chess in the Third World, 
which, of course, could not fail to touch the 
Filipino's heart (especially since, by the 
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FIDE rules, this money was to be distrib¬ 
uted by the President himself). 

A fortnight later Korchnoi expressed his 
agreement with Campomanes's decision, 
whereas the Soviet leadership categorically 
rejected it. Fuel was also poured on the fire 
by the President's decision to hold the other 
semi-final, between Smyslov and Ribli, in 
Abu Dhabi in the United Arab Emirates. 
Agreeing with this meant that our illustri¬ 
ous veteran would be placed beforehand in 
unfavourable conditions, taking into ac¬ 
count the terrible summer heat in those 
parts and other exotic delights. 

Many did not in fact understand the real 
reason for the objections of the Soviet side 
regarding the staging of the match in 
Pasadena. The official version was that the 
safety of Kasparov and the members of his 
delegation could not be guaranteed, since 
Pasadena was closed to Soviet diplomats. 
There were those (and I was among them) 
who naively thought that they simply 
wanted to take Campomanes down a peg 
or two: his disregarding of the participants' 
opinions looked so provocative. It was not 
difficult to be deceived. This, for example, 
is what Roshal wrote in Sovietsky Sport 
regarding Campomanes's promise to 
guarantee safety by his personal presence: 
'What most probably happened was that 
after Florencio Campomanes achieved his 
high office, it simply went to his head... 
Come off it, Campomanes! In a place where 
the security of the US President isn't guar¬ 
anteed, and where even Soviet diplomats, 
who are seldom allowed to go there, are 
attacked, your "personal presence" isn't 
going to solve all the problems.' And this at 
a time when the Soviet swimmer Vladimir 
Salnikov was setting new records in the 
swimming pools of Los Angeles... 

My personal acquaintance with the off- 
board politics began on 12 July 1983. 

The previous day they phoned me in 


Baku and said that Campomanes was 
flying to Moscow, and that I should turn up 
for discussions. Before I met Campomanes I 
had a conversation in the propaganda 
department of the USSR Communist Party 
Central Committee with Boris Stukalin, the 
head of the department, in the presence of a 
KGB general. There I was told that we were 
a great country and would not allow condi¬ 
tions to be dictated to us; the match would 
not take place in America, the break-up of 
FIDE did not frighten us, and even if 
Korchnoi were to be declared world cham¬ 
pion - well, let us afford him this pleasure, 
we will arrange our own qualifying cycle 
and will actively involve Karpov in boy¬ 
cotting Campomanes's decisions. They 
tried to convince me that the prestige of the 
country was at stake. As a result I was 
forced to refuse to play in Pasadena. Fur¬ 
thermore, I was in no doubt that in time 
everything would be sorted out. At that 
moment I could not imagine that I would 
become the victim of the intrigue. 

The meeting with Campomanes took 
place at 9 p.m. that same day in the Sports 
Committee. The talks with the FIDE Presi¬ 
dent were conducted by Marat Gramov, the 
chairman of the USSR Sports Committee, 
and those present were Ivonin, Krogius, 
Sevastyanov, Karpov, Smyslov and myself. 

After ninety minutes of discussions 
(Gramov pressed, but Campomanes de¬ 
fended himself, and did not give ground) 
nearly everyone began raising their voices. 
I remember saying to Campomanes: 'Mr 
President, with your decision you have 
encroached on the right of the Candidates 
to choose the match venue.' He replied: 
'That's true, but why didn't you put Rot¬ 
terdam in first place?' Here, I think, I began 
to understand a few things... 

Towards the end of the talks a new pro¬ 
posal by the Soviet side imperceptibly came 
to light: the Smyslov-Ribli match was to be 
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played on time and in the planned place, 
i.e. Abu Dhabi, but the match in Pasadena 
was possible only if the following condi¬ 
tions were fulfilled: 1) the complete safety 
of the Soviet team must be guaranteed; 2) 
for the duration of the match Soviet diplo¬ 
mats, accredited in the USA, must be 
allowed to travel to Pasadena; 3) no dem¬ 
onstrations were to be permitted during the 
match. 

Campomanes replied that he was not 
then in a position to resolve these ques¬ 
tions. He was given the opportunity to 
contact the organisers by telex. Everyone 
somehow became animated and even 
cheerful, apart from me. I didn't under¬ 
stand anything: just a few hours ago they 
had been talking about boycotting both 
matches and the need to take a firm stand - 
and now suddenly they had decided to 
play the match in Abu Dhabi at the ar¬ 
ranged time, while my match with Kor¬ 
chnoi was left in the air pending the 
fulfilment of unrealisable conditions. 

Here is an extract from a secret report of 
the negotiations, sent to the Communist 
Party Central Committee: 'In the end the 
FIDE President refused to satisfy the lawful 
protest by the Soviet side about the illegality of 
the decisions taken by him... It should be men¬ 
tioned that during the discussions G.Kasparov 
conducted himself correctly, but with many of 
his actions (! - G.K.) he let it be known that he 
wanted to play the match with Korchnoi, 
including even in Pasadena. In subsequent 
conversations with the leaders of the USSR 
Sports Committee, G.Kasparov agreed with the 
positions of the Committee, on condition that 
the question of the two Candidates matches 
would be considered together. During the 
discussions V.Smyslov kept silent, but at the 
end he stated: "I will do anything to gain the 
opportunity to play the match in Abu Dhabi, 
despite the unjust decision of the FIDE Presi¬ 
dent. At the age of 62 I have nothing to lose, 


and this, possibly, will be my last chance to 
compete in the world championship..."' 

I returned home at about one in the 
morning, tired and depressed. I said to my 
mother: 'I don't understand anything, but it 
would appear that I've been betrayed.' I 
had a bad night, and in the morning we 
learned that Campomanes, without in fact 
contacting the American organisers of the 
match, had flown to Tunis. A telex was 
forwarded to him, reiterating the proposals 
expressed at the meeting in the Sports 
Committee. 

Two days later, at a press conference in 
Tunis, Campomanes stated: 'If Kasparov 
does not turn up for the match on the 
appointed day, 1 August, he will be for¬ 
feited.' And a day later it emerged that 
Smyslov had been sent five tickets to Abu 
Dhabi... with thanks for his agreement to 
play. I phoned the propaganda department 
of the Communist Party Central Commit¬ 
tee, where just a few days earlier they had 
guaranteed me support. To the question, 
what would happen with me next, Stukalin 
replied: 'As a citizen, you must understand 
that it is in the interests of the country.' But 
when I asked why I was the only one to 
miss out, he said (this time addressing me 
formally): 'You are still young; you can 
afford to wait for three years.' 

By the evening the situation had again 
changed. Gramov invited me to his place. 
He greeted me very cheerfully and in¬ 
formed me that in any case the matches 
would not begin on 1 August, that a second 
telex was being prepared, and that the 
discussions with Campomanes would be 
published in the press... 'Can I travel to 
Baku?' I asked. 'Of course, Baku isn't 
Pasadena, we'll always be able to find you 
there.' He accompanied me to the door and 
warmly bid me goodbye. 

And indeed, Campomanes announced 
that the matches had been postponed for 
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five days. However, I didn't travel to Baku, 
but spent four days waiting. Still there was 
no decision. 

It was during those days of crisis that I 
spoke with Karpov for the first time. After 
the ending of the discussions in the Sports 
Committee the world champion suggested 
that we should discuss the situation in 
private. The conversation, which took place 
in his home on 15 July, was psychologically 
very difficult for me. Karpov insistently 
tried to convince me that the most impor¬ 
tant thing now was not to allow the break¬ 
up of FIDE, or, as he expressed it, not to be 
mated in one move. Therefore, he went on, 
the staging of the Smyslov-Ribli match 
should not be prevented, and for the match 
in Pasadena it was necessary to begin a 
joint campaign. At the same time he ad¬ 
vised me to appeal to Geidar Aliev, at that 
time already a member of Politburo, and 
for his part he promised to arrange a meet¬ 
ing with Mikhail Zimyanin, a Secretary of 
the Communist Party Central Committee. 

I found it hard to understand all the 
complexities of the behind-the-scenes 
struggle being conducted around the 
match, but at that moment I instinctively 
sensed the danger. After all, I already knew 
that in the Central Committee and the KGB 
they considered the match in Pasadena to 
be a politically incorrect step. Already then 
the decision to boycott the 1984 Olympiad 
in Los Angeles had probably been taken, 
and Karpov knew about this. This was why 
it was so important to separate the matches 
in Abu Dhabi and Pasadena. Karpov's 
promise to find in the future some other 
way of including me in the Candidates 
cycle, if the match with Korchnoi neverthe¬ 
less did not take place, merely strengthened 
my suspicions. 

From that point on I was in no doubt 
that the only way of continuing my battle 
for the world title was to ensure that both 


semi-final matches started at the same time. 

What could be done? On 21 July I 
phoned Aliev and explained the problem. 
He reassured me that the match would take 
place. Only after this did I return to Baku. 

That which happened at that time in 
Moscow is recalled by Vasily Smyslov's 
second, grandmaster Yuri Averbakh: 

'Apparently in the Party-State hierarchy 
Aliev turned out to be stronger than Stuka- 
lin, the head of the Central Committee 
propaganda department, and even Zimya¬ 
nin, ideology secretary of the Central 
Committee and a great supporter of Kar¬ 
pov. All the political arguments were swept 
aside, and the wheels began rapidly turn¬ 
ing in the opposite direction! 

'Smyslov's special position, which dif¬ 
fered from the line conducted by the Sports 
Committee, was presented in a secret note 
by Stukalin: "According to a report by the 
USSR Sports Committee, in general 
G.Kasparov is adopting the correct position, and 
he supports the demand of the USSR Chess 
Federation about reconsidering the decisions of 
the FIDE President on both matches, including 
the impossibility of staging the match in Pasa¬ 
dena. V. Smyslov, while also supporting the 
demand of our Chess Federation, is at the 
present time opting for participation in the 
match in Abu Dhabi. Appropriate measures are 
being taken with him, so that he should revert to 
his initial position ." 

'Seeing that his match with Ribli was on 
the verge of collapse, Smyslov sent a tele¬ 
gram to Andropov, the Communist Party 
General Secretary, with a request that he 
intervene, but Andropov was already 
seriously ill, and the telegram ended up on 
Gramov's desk. He summoned the ex¬ 
world champion and carried out "appro¬ 
priate measures", openly threatening: 
"Your reputation, Vasily Vasilievich, is 
difficult to earn, but very easy to lose!"' 

Fulfilling the directive to save both 
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matches, under a decent pretext the Sports 
Committee again united the semi-finals for 
a more effective boycott of the FIDE Presi¬ 
dent's decisions. As a consequence of the 
change in the position of the Soviet authori¬ 
ties, the UAE Chess Federation issued a 
statement declining to stage the match in 
Abu Dhabi. Here is an extract from the 
report in Sovietsky Sport: 

'On 31 July the UAE Chess Federation 
withdrew its offer, having satisfied itself 
that the President's decision had not been 
agreed with the players in the match. On 4 
August, in a virtual admission that the 
choice he made on 1 July was unsound, 
F.Campomanes informed the USSR Chess 
Federation that "in view of the refusal by 
the UAE Chess Federation, I have tried to 
find, and I have in readiness, a friendly 
European chess federation willing to organ¬ 
ise the Ribli-Smyslov match, if Mr Smyslov 
and you will notify us in writing today that 
Smyslov will play the match in this friendly 
chess federation, irrespective of the other 
conditions which you have already men¬ 
tioned." Thus, without naming this federa¬ 
tion or disclosing the proposed venue, date 
and other conditions, F.Campomanes 
effectively issued an ultimatum demanding 
that we should agree, that very day, to his 
anonymous proposal.' 

However, no specific offers of any kind 
followed, and the destinies of the two 
matches were once again merged into one. 
Now, even if Campomanes had carried out 
his threat to disqualify me (if I refused to 
go to Pasadena), he would have to apply 
the same sanctions to one of the players in 
the Smyslov-Ribli match. And that would 
have wrecked the entire world champion¬ 
ship cycle. 

So on the one side there was the FIDE 
President, invoking rules which were 
vague and in many respects contradictory, 
and on the other side was the authority of 


the leading grandmasters. Which would 
prevail?... 

But how quickly the position adopted by 
Moscow changed! Whereas until quite 
recently my removal from the cycle had 
been regarded by the sports authorities as 
something quite normal and no one was 
concerned about my subsequent fate, now 
the USSR Chess Federation began a verita¬ 
ble storming of Campomanes's position. ('It 
was typical that the Federation's attacks on 
the FIDE President were made over our 
head', remembers Averbakh, the deputy 
chairman of the Soviet Chess Federation, 
'and the members of the Praesidium were 
not even informed of them.') The Sovietsky 
Sport newspaper carried a whole section 
headed 'FIDE President's decisions under 
fire by the critics'. Various newspapers 
published statements by Botvinnik, Petro¬ 
sian, Chiburdanidze, Beliavsky, Po- 
lugayevsky and a number of foreign grand¬ 
masters. 

You can imagine my state of mind dur¬ 
ing the early hours of 7 August. At that 
time in Pasadena, where it was still 6 
August, Korchnoi arrived at the hall of the 
City College, shook hands with the arbiter, 
sat down at the chess board and made the 
move d2-d4. Then he pressed his clock. 
According to the Los Angeles Times, for the 
next hour he paced around the stage, with 
his hands clasped behind his back and a 
deadpan expression on his face. He was 
awarded a win and a quarter of the sum he 
would have received if the match had taken 
place. Furthermore, he was told that he was 
already through to the final. 

That appeared to be the end of it. Three 
days later Smyslov was also defaulted, and 
the world championship series was indeed 
on the brink of collapse at the semi-final 
stage... Sympathisers advised us to appeal 
in writing to the FIDE Congress, which was 
due to be held in early October in Manila. 
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Meanwhile, the chess public was waiting 
to hear from the world champion, but he 
was in no hurry. Only on 8 August did 
Karpov finally make a vague and cautious 
public statement: 'Korchnoi has won by 
default, yet it was not because of caprice or 
illness that his opponent did not arrive for 
the match, but rather the result of circum¬ 
stances, in other words, reasons only pe¬ 
ripherally connected with chess.' Thus in 
Karpov's opinion the crisis had been 
caused by circumstances only peripherally 
connected with chess! But who knew about 
them, these causes? And who had created 
them? Was it only those on the periphery of 
chess? In the opinion of many, the aim of 
the intrigue begun in May 1983 was 'to do 
everything possible' to prevent Kasparov 
from qualifying to play Karpov. But the 
invisible script-writers took the second 
match so lightly (evidently considering 
neither Smyslov nor Ribli to be rivals to 
Karpov), that they didn't think it necessary 
to calculate all the variations to the end. 
Yes, one disqualified Candidate might 
somehow be justified, but two - that was 
going too far! And yet the goal was so 
close... 

But in that hot month of August fate 
again sent me a saving opportunity in the 
form of a telephone call from the well- 
known Yugoslav player Milunka Lazarevic, 
an active chess organiser. She told me that I 
was being invited to Niksic for a category 
15 super-tournament, in which all the top 
players of that time (apart from Karpov and 
Korchnoi) were due to take part. It was 
explained to me later that in this way the 
organisers wanted to demonstrate their 
attitude to the crisis. 

The tournament was being held to mark 
the 60th birthday of the patriarch of Yugo¬ 
slav chess, Svetozar Gligoric, for whom I 
had a deep respect. This was later reflected 
in my desire for him to be the chief arbiter 


in my matches with Korchnoi (1983) and 
Karpov (1984/5). Ironically, on 15 February 
1985 it was Gligoric who sanctioned the 
stopping of the match between me and 
Karpov. Of course, it wasn't he who took 
the decision, but he supported it. 

But then, in August 1983,1 was happy to 
be invited to such a tournament, especially 
since I gained a convincing victory, finish¬ 
ing ahead of the second prize-winner, 
Larsen, by two whole points! All my chess 
preparation for the stalled match with 
Korchnoi was embodied in my best games. 
(Nikitin: 'Here too Karpov's defenders did 
their favourite a doubtful service: after the 
tournament the ratings of the two 'Ka's 
finally became equal.') But in Niksic for the 
first time I also had to display my organisa¬ 
tional skills. It was a matter of saving the 
matches, and this took some doing: I had to 
organise a letter from the grandmasters to 
FIDE and to open negotiations with Kor¬ 
chnoi. 

The players in the tournament re¬ 
sponded favourably to my request to sign a 
letter demanding that the semi-final 
matches be held. The desire to see these 
matches was universal. Here is the text of 
the document they adopted: 

The participants of the international tour¬ 
nament in Niksic, Yugoslavia, consider it 
important that the FIDE Congress should do 
everything possible to organise and hold the 
Kasparov-Korchnoi and Ribli-Smyslov Candi¬ 
dates semi-final matches. We are guided by the 
interests of chess. 

B. Spassky, T.Petrosian, M.Tal, U.Anders- 
son, S.Gligoric, L.Ljubojevic, B.Ivanovic, 
P.Nikolic, B.Larsen, A.Miles, L.Portisch, 
G.Sax, J.Timman, Y.Seirawan. 

This was quite possibly the first petition 
in chess history to be signed by nearly all 
the world's leading grandmasters. Some of 
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them (Timman, Seirawan and Miles) ex¬ 
pressed surprise: 'Why didn't you go to 
Pasadena? How could you risk your entire 
chess career just because they chose the 
wrong town?!' 

This display of unanimity by the grand¬ 
masters made it clear to FIDE that the chess 
world did not agree with the President's 
unsporting decision. There was no longer 
any doubt that the question of whether 
Smyslov and I would take part in the final 
would be decided at the chess board. 

But - it could all have turned out differ¬ 
ently, had not Korchnoi nobly agreed to 
replay the semi-final match, rather than use 
his formal right to go through to the final. 
But with his action he showed that his 
criticism of the 'championship on paper' 
was not just empty words. 

Towards the end of the tournament Kor¬ 
chnoi travelled specially to Niksic. Negotia¬ 
tions about the match, sanctioned by Mos¬ 
cow, were initially carried out through 
intermediaries and proved difficult. But the 
stumbling-block was removed when it was 
promised that Korchnoi's chief and lawful 
demand would be met - the termination of 
the boycott by Soviet players, begun in 
1976. 

Our personal relations were helped by a 
lighting tournament held in Herzeg Novi, 
immediately after the main tournament in 
Niksic. I won this tournament, twice defeat¬ 
ing Korchnoi, who finished 2nd. Possibly 
he was impressed by the fact that I was 
willing to play with him in the same tour¬ 
nament, even though the negotiations were 
still in progress. For him this lightning 
tournament was the first breakthrough of 
the seven-year blockade! We were able to 
have several frank talks about the coming 
match, which we were both impatiently 
awaiting. 

Thus the 'miracle' had occurred. It was 
due to be completed by the FIDE Congress 


in the autumn. A key role at the time was 
played by the English grandmaster Ray¬ 
mond Keene, who in FIDE held the post of 
Secretary of the Players' Union. He flew to 
Moscow for discussions with the leaders of 
the USSR Chess Federation. Keene was 
surprised when Krogius himself, the head of 
the Chess Section, met him at the airport (a 
rare honour indeed!), but even more sur¬ 
prised when they all began vying with one 
another to recount how they were helping 
Kasparov. This was something new... Keene 
said that he could arrange at short notice for 
both matches to be played in London, but on 
condition that the Soviet side publicly 
acknowledge that, in choosing Pasadena, 
Campo had not exceeded his authority as 
FIDE President, and that they pay the re¬ 
quired compensation. He had already 
squared things with Campomanes... After a 
week of discussions the matter was settled. 

With the assistance of Karpov, the Sports 
Committee entered into unofficial negotia¬ 
tions with Campomanes. Ivonin was sent to 
FIDE Headquarters in Lucerne and, after 
six days of discussions, draft versions of the 
necessary documents were drawn up. 

From a secret letter by Gramov to the 
Party Central Committee: 'The FIDE Presi¬ 
dent requests that the USSR Chess Federation 
should send him a letter removing their protest 
from the FIDE Congress agenda, which will 
allow Campomanes, exercising his rights as 
President in the period between Congresses, to 
take a decision about staging the matches in the 
shortest time (a draft letter, agreed with the 
FIDE President, is attached). At the same time 
a telex should be sent to FIDE indicating the 
readiness of the Soviet Federation, if the prob¬ 
lem is solved satisfactorily, to transfer sixty 
thousand American dollars to FIDE as partial 
compensation for the matches which did not 
take place in Pasadena and Abu Dhabi .' 

The total penalty demanded was 
$160,000 (far more than the prizes in the 
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wrecked matches!). The afore-mentioned 
$60,000 was to pay Korchnoi compensation 
for the annulling of his win, to defray the 
expense of organising the match in Pasa¬ 
dena, and to cover the financial and moral 
damage suffered by FIDE. As for the re¬ 
maining sum, it would appear that, when 
passions had died down, Campomanes 
suggested to the Soviet side that it should 
pay the debt by staging, at its own expense, 
two chess seminars for developing coun¬ 
tries. And the Sports Committee held these 
seminars, although it has to be said that 
they did not bring any great benefit, since 
they were largely attended not by active 
players, but by sports officials. 

Let us again hand over to grandmaster 
Averbakh: 

The culmination of this miserable story 
was the FIDE Congress in Manila, at which 
a penitential letter by Sevastyanov, the 
President of the Soviet Chess Federation, 
was read out: '"The USSR Chess Federation 
recognizes that in accordance with the existing 
rules and regulations the FIDE President has 
the right between Congresses to take a decision 
regarding the venue of the Candidates 
matches..." 

'Gramov's telex was also published: "I 
hope that the serious misunderstanding that 
arose between us has now been resolved and will 
not affect our future collaboration for the benefit 
of chess." 

'And with an understandable sense of 
triumph Campomanes summed things up: 
"Since the USSR Chess Federation now recog¬ 
nizes that the FIDE regulations afford the 
President the right between Congresses to take a 
decision regarding the venue of the Candidates 
matches, in view of the unanimous opinion of 
the FIDE Executive and secured agreement of 
all interested parties, I will consider anew the 
possibility of shortly organising the semi-final 
matches." 


The Swiss delegate at the Congress 
stated that Korchnoi was ready to play his 
semi-final match with Kasparov, but under 
the following condition: the USSR Chess 
Federation must apologise for wrecking the 
match and Korchnoi's preparations, guar¬ 
antee that the prize fund for the replayed 
match will be not less than in Pasadena, 
and confirm in writing that it is terminating 
its boycott of Korchnoi. 

'The text of the resolution adopted on 
Keene's proposal stated: "The General 
Assembly unanimously extols the sportsman¬ 
ship of Grandmaster Korchnoi and Grandmas¬ 
ter Ribli in agreeing to play their semi-final 
matches, and in the spirit of reconciliation the 
General Assembly urges that all boycotts, 
especially that of Mr Korchnoi, should be lifted 
forthwith." 

'Later Tony Miles, in an interview with 
Korchnoi, asked him: "Did the Russians 
apologise to you?' To which Viktor replied 
with a grin: 'Money is the best form of 
apology!" 

'...While the semi-final matches were be¬ 
ing "resurrected", new rules for world 
championship matches, prepared by Cam¬ 
pomanes, were somehow imperceptibly 
being adopted. At any event, official FIDE 
documents do not record any debates or 
discussions on this matter. And meanwhile 
the new rules significantly expanded the 
President's rights. Previously they con¬ 
tained only the following clause: "The FIDE 
President is personally and officially re¬ 
sponsible for the entire match, including its 
preparation and completion." But now 
another clause had appeared: "The Presi¬ 
dent represents the interests of FIDE and is 
authorised to take final decisions on all 
questions relating to the match." And the 
most surprising thing is that the Soviet 
delegation, which previously had always 
vigorously opposed any expansion of the 
FIDE President's rights in world champion- 
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ship matches, on this occasion sat meekly 
and silently agreed that absolute power 
should be concentrated in Campomanes's 
hands. How he was to use this power is 
well known...' 

This was the price the Soviet sports lead¬ 
ers had to pay to repair the damage caused 
by their own machinations over the semi¬ 
final matches. It was the biggest concession 
by the USSR Chess Federation in the entire 
history of its relations with FIDE... 

Now the Candidates matches, which ini¬ 
tially had been scattered to different cor¬ 
ners of the world, were due to come to¬ 
gether in November in the Great Eastern 
Hotel in London. The bitter controversy 
surrounding these matches had further 
raised the interest in them. 

My spirits were also raised by my visit in 
October to Barcelona, where on the results 
of 1982 I was awarded my first 'Oscar' (in 
the preceding nine years this prestigious 
prize had been won eight times by Karpov, 
and once, in 1978, by Korchnoi). I received 
1021 votes, and Karpov 943. A remarkable 
feature of the trip was that for the first time 
my mother was able to travel with me. It 
was rare for a Soviet chess player to be 
allowed to take a close relative abroad with 
him: this was a special sign of trust on the 
part of the authorities! In my case this was 
especially important, since there were 
persistent rumours that I was going to 
defect to the West. It is possible that deep 
down my opponents wanted this - so that I 
too could be branded a traitor, like Kor¬ 
chnoi, and then every effort would be made 
to help Karpov. But even now I have bad 
news for them: I do not have the slightest 
desire to remain in the West. I can gain 
genuine satisfaction from public and politi¬ 
cal activity only at home, in my native 
country. I think that in general it is hard for 
a person to reveal his full potential if he is 


cut off from his roots. 

My match with Korchnoi initially took a 
difficult course (Game No.38 in Volume V of 
My Great Predecessors), but in the end I won 
7-4. Keene: 'Kasparov played like Karpov, 
mainly exploiting his opponent's mistakes. 
He is by nature a skilful and resourceful 
player, but in this match he has shown little 
of his true skill.' Many even suggested that 
I should thank Korchnoi for accelerating 
my chess maturation and helping me to 
grasp the subtleties of positional play. 
Indeed, the benefit I derived from this 
match is hard to overestimate. 

My victories over Beliavsky and Kor¬ 
chnoi, as well as the tournament in Niksic, 
brought me my second 'Oscar' - on the 
results of 1983. In the voting I scored 984 
points, and Karpov 918. By mid-1984, when 
I also won the final Candidates match 
against the evergreen Smyslov (8V2-4V2), 
and Karpov won tournaments in Oslo and 
London, my rating had even overtaken 
Karpov's: 2715 against 2706. 

After my match with Korchnoi, Karpov 
gave an interview, in which he said: 'I don't 
want to belittle Kasparov's achievements, 
but it has to be admitted that Korchnoi is a 
spent force... the emperor has no clothes... 
Even a young Indian player (Barua - G.K.) 
has been able to beat Korchnoi.' The ab¬ 
surdity of this statement was all too clear, if 
it is remembered that just two years before 
this Karpov demanded of the authorities 
that the entire might of the Soviet chess 
organisation should be mobilised for the 
battle with Korchnoi. And Korchnoi's 
subsequent tournament performances did 
not support the version of him being a 
'spent force'. 

Speaking about my forthcoming match 
with Smyslov, to the traditional compari¬ 
son - 'a competition between youth and 
boldness, on the one hand, and common 
sense and experience on the other' - Kar- 
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pov added: This is like the eternal struggle 
between the raging sea and the solid land.' 
As we know, the raging sea is usually 
unable to overcome the solid land, as 
otherwise our world would not exist. In 
fact, Karpov was absolutely sure that I 
would win. When the magazine Ogonyok 
invited its readers to predict the result of 
the match, the editors asked the world 
champion to do the same. Karpov's sealed 
envelope contained an accurate forecast - 
8 V 2 - 4 V 2 in Kasparov's favour. 

Nevertheless, in the Soviet press my 
chances were deliberately played down. 
Why? Perhaps someone was afraid of 
inspiring me excessively, or, God forbid, of 
boosting my popularity? Of course, Karpov 
himself did not harbour any illusions, 
realising perfectly well that after the col¬ 
lapse of the Pasadena operation a match 
with me could not be avoided. The threat to 
his title was all too obvious, although in an 
interview he stated that gaining the right to 
play a match for the world championship 
'was already an achievement, about which 
few dared even to dream'. Karpov is a cool- 
headed person and he could objectively 
and accurately assess the danger. Just like 
the people around him, whose position 
depended on Karpov retaining his title, and 
who wanted him to feel for as long as 
possible that they were his support. 

Smyslov made a valid point when he 
said to me just before the start of our 
match: 'Young man, if that business of our 
semi-final matches had occurred not in the 
summer of 1983, but slightly earlier or 
slightly later, we would never have met in 
the final.' This subtle thought demands an 
explanation: slightly earlier was before 
November 1982, when Brezhnev died, and 
Aliev became a member of the Politburo; 
slightly later was early 1984, when the 
country was headed by Chernenko and 
Aliev's influence had sharply waned. 


It is amusing that in his book Sestra moya 
Kaissa Karpov gives himself virtually the 
main credit for saving the semi-final 
matches: 

'Our Sports Committee adopted a ridicu¬ 
lous pose, as FIDE forfeited Kasparov and 
Smyslov and began preparing the final 
match between Korchnoi and Ribli. Had I 
been interested only in retaining the title of 
world champion, I could not have wished 
for anything better. Whoever won now it 
would have suited me... But I wanted 
justice, the highest chess justice, so that 
everything was done honestly and with a 
clear conscience. As the world champion, I 
wanted to defend my title against the most 
worthy of the Candidates... I began to fight 
for these matches, and I was the main 
driving force that made them happen. 

'That was when Kasparov and I came 
closer together. In those days he came to 
my place several times. And I found I could 
have a reasonable discussion with him, as 
he not only spoke himself, but was also 
capable of listening and even accepting 
someone else's idea - if there was a rational 
basis to it. He realised that for success in 
the matter my position alone was not 
enough, but that also required were my 
clearly expressed interest, energy and 
fundamental belief, and he went to every 
length to support my fighting mood. But at 
the same time he was playing a game 
behind the scenes. Gramov, the Chairman 
of the Sports Committee, suddenly sug¬ 
gested that I should make a statement that I 
would not play the winner of the Korchnoi- 
Ribli match. To which, naturally, I replied: 
it was not I who caused the matches to 
collapse - it was you who did this, and it is 
not for you to decide for me which match I 
should play, and which not... The pressure 
on me was terrible. It stands to reason that I 
did not go along with this dirty game, but, 
making use of my good relations with 
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Campomanes, I did everything possible to 
resolve the conflict and save the matches. 

The fate of these matches was due to be 
decided at the FIDE Congress - and I flew 
to the Philippines, although this was not at 
all convenient for me before a very impor¬ 
tant tournament in Holland. But I consid¬ 
ered that peace in the chess world was 
more important than my partial success or 
lack of it, however high the price was for 
me personally. This initiative in the Philip¬ 
pines cost me much strength and nervous 
energy ( although, fortunately, it did not 
prevent Karpov from winning the tournament 
in Tilburg, and before that, in August, also the 
one in Hannover - G.K.). The Chairman of 
the USSR Chess Federation Sevastyanov, 
the head of the chess section grandmaster 
Krogius and I did an enormous amount of 
work... The matches were saved.' 

I am in no doubt that 'this initiative cost 
much strength and nervous energy' and 
that all of the afore-mentioned persons 'did 
an enormous amount of work', but I would 
remind you that the directive 'from above' 
to save the matches at any cost was given to 
the Sports Committee a couple of months 
before the congress. 

Nikitin: 'I don't know what and to 
whom was said by the powerful Aliev, but 
those officials, who had been assiduously 
stamping on Garry, suddenly changed their 
position and began feverish activity with 
the aim of repealing the decision to disqual¬ 
ify Kasparov. The cunning Campo realised 
that his ill-starred partners in the operation 
had got into a ridiculous situation, and to 
save them from reprisals he went in for 
concessions, not forgetting, however, to 
demand a hefty monetary payment.' 

Karpov: 'The twists and turns in this sto¬ 
ry are extremely complicated. It ended in 
disgrace for the Soviet Federation and the 
Sports Committee... Money was found on 
the direct instructions of that same Aliev. I 


Aliev. I should like to know what other 
State would so easily have paid such sums 
for the unscrupulous and stupid behaviour 
of its officials... Had there been such a plan 
- with the help of administrative chicanery 
to prevent Kasparov from playing a match 
with me - this match would never have 
taken place. One stroke of a pen (it would be 
interesting to know, whose? - G.K.) would 
have been enough to change and settle its 
fate. After all, other fates were also settled 
this way.' 

Karpov states this as though he was in 
the know... While totally denying any 
involvement in the plot, he puts forward 
the following arguments: 'Of course, I was 
taking the "risk" that my efforts would lead 
to me having to face Kasparov, but it is no 
accident that I put the word "risk" in 
inverted commas. The Kasparov of that 
time was not yet a serious rival to me. I saw 
all his weaknesses and I was in no doubt 
that at the chess board I would deal with 
him without much trouble. This match was 
even in my interests: the sooner we met, the 
more crushing would be the score (and the 
course of the first match showed that this 
was right). I would have given this impres¬ 
sionable and impulsive young man a severe 
inferiority complex, and it would have 
taken some time for him to free himself of 
it. Wouldn't you agree that this is a simple 
argument against all Kasparov's fabrica¬ 
tions about my villainous plans and 
deeds?... I even flew to the Philippines: we 
all thought that in the interests of the 
matter it would do no harm to exploit my 
good relations with Campomanes. And this 
reckoning proved justified.' 

Karpov's reasonable arguments have one 
flaw: they were made in retrospect, after 
our first four matches. But then, in the 
summer of 1983, it was not at all clear on 
what the champion's optimism could be 
based: I had won all the events I had com- 
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peted in, one after another, I had already 
earned my first chess 'Oscar' (and soon also 
my second), and by the end of the year my 
rating was already higher than Karpov's 
(the first time it had been surpassed in the 
entire post-Fischer decade!). And also, no 
'good relations with Campomanes' would 
have helped, if at that historic moment 
Aliev's political resources had proved 
insufficient... 

At any event, despite all conceivable and 
inconceivable obstacles, at the first attempt 
I was nevertheless able to get through to a 
match with Karpov. 

In many myths and fairy-tales the hero 
has to go through the most severe ordeals 
before he finally comes face to face with a 
monster of incredible power and strength. 
But the man, who has overcome all the 
obstacles, is no longer that naive simpleton, 
who once rushed into the unknown, with¬ 
out any suspicion of the threatened dan¬ 
gers. The battles have steeled his will, and 
the victories have endowed him with a 
miraculous power that enables him to 
stand firm in the final battle to the death. So 


it is in one of my favourite books, Tolkien's 
Lord of the Rings, where Sauron first sends 
out his black riders. So it is too in the Rus¬ 
sian fairy-tale of Kashchey the Immortal... 
Yet there is an obvious inconsistency of 
logic here. Even as a child I was tormented 
by the thought: what would have hap¬ 
pened if Kashchey had deigned to go out 
and meet his uninvited guest when the 
latter had only just set out, and was still 
weak and inexperienced? The outcome of 
the battle would not have been difficult to 
predict. So why does he wait and give his 
enemy time to grow strong? I think I now 
know the answer: it is simply that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is 
quite sufficient for Kashchey to send out his 
henchmen. Only one person in a hundred 
has a chance of reaching him! In general, 
however, the inevitability of fate and 
retribution is far more likely in fairy-tales 
than in life. 

When I began my struggle, I knew that I 
was entering the 'kingdom of Kashchey'. I 
did not yet know by what rules this strug¬ 
gle would be fought, but I already sensed 
my adversary's power. 
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The First Match: 1984/85 


Opening Preparation 

A match for the world championship is 
fundamentally different to any Candidates 
match, even the most difficult and intense. 
In particular because here the pretender to 
the crown is opposed by the world cham¬ 
pion himself - a fighter who is far more 
skilled in play at the highest level, with a 
completely different resistance threshold. 
In order to win a match against him, you 
must regularly make moves of the highest 
quality, and this demands far more serious 
preparation. 

This was doubly true in that era when 
matches for the world championship were 
also notable for their length. They were 
traditionally of 24 games, and this was 
regarded as a severe test. But Karpov and I 
were faced with a match without a set 
number of games, until one of the players 
scored six wins. Since both of us lost quite 
rarely, it could be assumed that the match 
would be protracted. But reality exceeded 
all expectations: the match lasted five 
months, which made it the longest in the 
history of chess, and its phantasmagorical 
plot and unforeseen finale shocked the 
chess world. 

There was sufficient time for prepara¬ 
tion, although FIDE denied me the stipu¬ 


lated minimum six-month interval between 
the end of the final Candidates match and 
the start of the match for the world crown. 
For me this was the first warning sign: the 
FIDE President Campomanes reduced the 
interval by one month, making use of a rule 
which should have come into force in the 
next cycle! This created a dangerous prece¬ 
dent of adopting rules, intended for the 
future, in the course of the current world 
championship cycle. 

I was not greatly upset, since I optimisti¬ 
cally assumed that five months would be 
sufficient for me to rest and carry out the 
planned extensive program of preparation 
for the unknown test. I should remind you 
that my group of constant chess helpers 
consisted of four people: Nikitin, Shakarov, 
Vladimirov and Timoshchenko. The fifth - 
the Lvov grandmaster Iossif Dorfman - 
appeared only at the start of the main 
match. In addition, the Hungarian grand¬ 
master Andras Adorjan also participated in 
the last pre-match training session. 

Nikitin: ‘This was a small force to carry out 
the great amount of work planned, but no one 
else came to help us: they were afraid of incur¬ 
ring the wrath of the existing champion and his 
patrons. But the list of players enlisted to help 
Karpov prepare, apart from his official seconds 
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Balashov and Zaitsev, was initially simply 
terrifying: Geller, Polugayevsky, Makarychev, 
Georgadze, Mikhalchishin, Vaganian, Ubilava 
and Podgaets (in the second match there was 
also Salov and Zhelyandinov). Plus young 
army masters, serving in the so-called sports 
company, who carried out the donkey work of 
compiling selections of games .' 

Mikhalchishin: ‘The first match with Kas¬ 
parov was played in the Hall of Columns of the 
House of Unions, the most prestigious venue in 
Moscow. All our "additional" trainers were 
hush-hush, and I, for example, was accredited as 
a correspondent of a Lvov newspaper. When we 
drove up to the House of Unions, all the "addi¬ 
tional" team members would stay on the rear 
seats, and Karpov would get out, but we would 
travel round the corner before getting out, so 
that no one would see us!' 

Initially my trainers and I looked at all 
Karpov's games and drew up a competitive 
and creative portrait of him, picking out the 
strong and weak aspects of his play. Then 
we compiled a list of the openings which 
were most likely to occur in the match - on 
the initiative both of Karpov, and of me. It 
was decided to give preference to varia¬ 
tions leading to complicated and at times 
intricate positions. After this we began 
concrete opening preparation (obviously 
based on the opening realities of the time), 
which occupies a prominent place in the 
program of preparation for any important 
match. We studied a number of variations 
for both sides, in order if necessary to 
employ them with both White and Black. 
This greatly helped me in the critical situa¬ 
tion which arose soon after the start of the 
match. 

The employment of one and the same 
opening for both sides did not cause me 
any psychological discomfort. Such flexibil¬ 
ity, unique for grandmasters of that period, 
played a major role in the 1984-1985 
matches: largely thanks to it I first over¬ 


came the consequences of my catastrophic 
start, and then seized the opening initiative, 
which assisted my success in the second 
match. (Unfortunately, later, at the turn of 
the millennium, I lacked my usual 'om¬ 
nivorous' and flexible opening approach: 
the loss in my 2000 match to Kramnik can 
be put down to a definite 'rigidity of con¬ 
sciousness' - an unwillingness to constantly 
expand my opening repertoire, although 
the opportunities for good-quality prepara¬ 
tion were no less than in 1984). 

With White we placed the main empha¬ 
sis on complicated play after 1 d4, and, 
anticipating that at the start of the match 
Karpov would reply l...£sf6 2 c4 e6, above 
all we studied the subtleties of the Queen's 
Indian Defence - 3 £if3 b6, analysing both 
the variation with 4 a3 (or 4 £ic3 JLb7 5 a3), 
my favourite in the early 1980s, and the 
main variation with 4 g3. The ways that 
opening theory develop are truly mysteri¬ 
ous: many lines, which appeared to us to be 
insufficiently promising, later became 
major weapons in the opening repertoires 
of grandmasters. The credit for the sharp 
increase in the popularity of the Queen's 
Indian undoubtedly belongs to Karpov. He 
was the first to disclose the rich potential of 
White's possibilities - but at the same time 
he also confirmed the solidity of Black's 
defences. He played the Queen's Indian 
with both colours, developing or, on the 
contrary, extinguishing White's positional 
initiative, and achieving success thanks to 
his deep understanding of the subtle nu¬ 
ances and methods of playing these seem¬ 
ingly rather tedious positions. 

It is interesting that after the 2nd game, 
where I was able to gain the initiative after 
4 g3 £b7 5 Ag2 Ae7 6 0-0 0-0 7 d5 ( Game 
No. 6), Karpov irrevocably gave up this 
variation in favour of 4...ita6 (Game Nos.8, 
10 , 18-20, 22). I think that this decision of 
his (like similar rejections by me) was 
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dictated largely by psychological motives, 
since Black had no purely chess reasons for 
avoiding 4....&b7, and subsequent practice 
confirmed this. 

We also looked at the Catalan Opening - 

3 g3 (at that time I was not intending play 3 
£>c3, allowing the Nimzo-Indian Defence) 
3...d5 4 Ag2 JLe7 5 £>f3 0-0 6 0-0 dxc4 7 #c2 
a6 8 1 i r xc4 (Game No.12) or 8 a4 (Game 
No.26). But on this occasion the Catalan did 
not produce the same effect as in my match 
with Korchnoi, and it only brought me a 
couple of draws. 

We also made a thorough analysis of the 
Queen's Gambit - 1 d4 Nf6 2 c4 e6 3 £>f3 d5 

4 £>c3 jLe7, refining lines which we in¬ 
tended to employ with both colours. We 
had a 'bank of ideas' in the then topical 
variations with 5 JLg5 h6 6 JLxf6 and 6 JLh4 
0-0 7 e3 b6 8 JLe2 ^.b7 9 JLxf6. Even so, we 
looked at the Queen's Gambit more from 
White's side, assuming that with Black I 
would mainly have to fight against Kar¬ 
pov's favourite move 1 e4. 

I also intended to vary my play with 1 
e4, against which we mainly predicted the 
Zaitsev Variation in the Ruy and the Petroff 
Defence - I have to admit that in this solid 
opening we did not then have a great store 
of ideas. 

With Black against 1 e4 we mainly exam¬ 
ined l...c5 and varieties of the Schevenin- 
gen, and also l...e5 and the classical Ruy 
Lopez, where Timoshchenko and I tried to 
find positions to my taste, which I could 
play with both colours. That was because 
Vladimirov constantly reminded me of an 
'ancient truth': the Ruy Lopez and the 
Queen's Gambit are the openings of world 
championship matches! 

In the Sicilian the main emphasis was 
placed on the Neo-Scheveningen without 
...a7-a6: 1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £sxd4 
£sc6 5 £>c3 d6 6 Ae2 £>f6 7 0-0 iie7 8 £.e3 
0-0 9 f4 e5!?, as I played against Geller 


(Moscow 1981; Moscow Interzonal 1982) 
and Kuzmin (49th USSR Championship, 
Frunze 1981). We devoted much time to 
this relieving system and in the end we 
came to the conclusion that it was accept¬ 
able for Black (cf. Revolution in the 70s, 
pp.149-153). Although certain positions 
(say, after 10 fxe5 dxe5 11 £\f5 JLxf5 12 
Sxf5) seemed strategically to be not with¬ 
out their dangers, their playing potential 
was deemed quite adequate for this match. 
True, these positions still provoked a vague 
anxiety in me somewhere at the subcon¬ 
scious level, and I wanted to analyse them 
even more deeply and endlessly, although 
there was no longer time for this... Such 
anxiety is a normal phenomenon in any 
serious preparation, when the solving of 
one complicated problem suddenly leads to 
another. Now, with the help of powerful 
computer programs, hundreds of positions 
can be reduced to an evaluation of '±' or'+', 
but then virtually the most common 
evaluation was '<*>' - unclear (and, inciden¬ 
tally, during the time of my chess youth it 
acted on me like a magnet, forcing me to go 
in for variations which concluded with this 
mysterious sign). 

However, the Neo-Scheveningen did not 
in fact occur in my matches with Karpov. 
With the move order given above, Karpov 
avoided it by 5 £>b5 (Game Nos.7, 64, 68) or 
5 £>c3 d6 6 g4 (Game No.66), while after 
4...£\f6 5 £lc3 d6 he replied with the Keres 
Attack - 6 g4 (Game No.5). 

I looked for ways of neutralising White's 
initiative in the Keres Attack together with 
Adorjan, who tried to convince me of the 
solidity of Black's defences after 6...a6 and 
showed me several original ideas; jointly 
we found some other strong continuations 
(cf. the notes to Game No.5). And we came 
to the conclusion that Karpov did not 
handle very confidently the line with 6...h6; 
also reassuring were the statistics of his 
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results in the Keres Attack. Therefore 
before the match it was decided to play 
4...®f6 5 ®c3 d6. But after the 1st game, 
where Karpov skilfully avoided all our 
prepared lines, I took the decision (not 
supported by my seconds) not to allow the 
Keres Attack any more. I developed some 
intuitive doubts about the soundness of 
Black's set-up, and although a concrete 
refutation was not found, in my striving 
definitely to play the prepared Neo- 
Scheveningen Variation I switched to the 
move order with 4...£k6, which had ini¬ 
tially been put down as a reserve. 

But here after 5 ®b5 another danger lay 
hidden. I had a psychological problem: 
against Karpov I did not want to play the 
'Hedgehog' system (5...d6 6 c4 £lf6 7 ®c3 
a6 8 £la3 .&e7 etc.), because in it he had 
gained several impressive wins with White. 
Because of my superficial approach and 
unwillingness to study this type of position 
more deeply, I was punished in the 3rd 
game, which was the start of my initial 
misfortunes (Game No.7). In reply to my 
somewhat 'raw' novelty, true to his princi¬ 
ple of not launching into opening complica¬ 
tions without prior preparation, Karpov 
chose to go into an ending which we had 
not examined sufficiently, thinking it to be 
safe for Black. I became upset, lost my 
concentration, and was unable to carry out 
the regrouping of my forces which was 
necessary to equalise. The psychological 
discomfort during the game, which I myself 
created, led to disaster... 

Thus, already at the very start of the 
match I avoided 2...e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £lxd4 
£sf6 5 £k3 d6 because of 6 g4, and 4...£k6 
because of 5 £tt>5. 

I urgently had to switch to another, re¬ 
serve branch of the Sicilian - the Najdorf 
Variation: 2...d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £lxd4 £sf6 5 
£k3 a6, in order after 6 iLe2 (Karpov's 
usual move) 6...e6 to go into the classical 


Scheveningen with ...a7-a6 (Game Nos.9, 47, 
49, 54, 62, 70, 76). It is amusing that these 
positions were soon to become ultra- 
popular, but before the match they were 
reserve lines to which we had devoted little 
attention. I was intending to employ this 
move order only if the match should be 
prolonged. It seemed to us that our main 
set of prepared systems should be quite 
sufficient for the first 20-25 games, and 
after that it was probable that both sides 
would find their opening ideas being 
exhausted. 

The most interesting thing is that against 
1 e4 Adorjan passionately campaigned for 
my adoption of the Caro-Kann Defence 
with 4...£kl7, asserting that this variation 
had a big future. My friend proved to be a 
keen expert on the openings, and, as a 
consequence, a prophet: in 1987 the varia¬ 
tion with 4...®d7 was taken up by Karpov 
himself! During our fourth match in Seville 
I unsuccessfully racked my brains over 
how to breach the fortifications of the Caro- 
Kann: this was no easier than cracking 
Black's defences in the Petroff Defence. But 
before the first match we looked at the 
move 4...£kl7 literally in passing - at the 
time with many of us it merely provoked 
an ironic smile. 

However, we made a mistake in thinking 
that Karpov's main weapon would be 1 e4. 
Starting from the 7th game, he decided to 
try and undermine my favourite 'Black' 
opening at that time after 1 d4 - the Tar- 
rasch Defence, which earlier had brought 
me truly miraculous dividends (+10-0=9). It 
was easy to assume that in their prepara¬ 
tions for the match Karpov and his numer¬ 
ous helpers would have studied it particu¬ 
larly carefully, and also the King's Indian 
Defence, although this opening, which was 
once my favourite, was one that I now 
played rarely (besides, I really did not want 
to voluntarily concede space to Karpov in 
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set-ups with d4-d5). Of course, at our 
training sessions we worked on strengthen¬ 
ing the Tarrasch Defence, and we thought 
that this would be quite sufficient. Alas, 
defeats in the 7th and 9th games (Game 
Nos.11, 13), although not directly connected 
with the opening, forced me to give up this 
variation. 

As a reserve we had prepared the Tarta- 
kower-Makogonov-Bondarevsky Variation 
in the Queen's Gambit, which had shown 
itself to good effect in the match with 
Korchnoi. Karpov had apparently not 
expected that the classical Queen's Gambit 
would become my 'central defender' in the 
match: on encountering it, he was unable to 
set me any genuinely serious problems. 

Before the match Karpov can hardly 
have imagined that he would begin two- 
thirds of his 'White' games with 1 £\f3 or 1 
d4. Possibly this reconstruction of his 
opening repertoire was provoked by his 
unusually favourable match situation: after 
nine games the score was already 4-0 in his 
favour, and he decided simply to wait for 
two more mistakes by me. But Karpov's 
complete - until the 35th game! - switching 
to closed games reduced the intensity of the 
play and helped me to hold out at a critical 
moment of the match. 

Today it is obvious to me that psycho¬ 
logical factors, which did not play such a 
significant role in the Candidates matches, 
proved insurmountable for me at the start 
of my first match for the world crown. 
Surprises in the course of a game, begin¬ 
ning with the opening, provoked in me a 
feeling of discomfort and undermined my 
fighting spirit. After the first three games a 
pessimistic feeling developed in my sub¬ 
conscious, and this led to a lowering of the 
quality of my play, which lacked complete¬ 
ness and logic. This was the cause of the 
disasters in the 6th and 7th games. 

The main achievements of our pre-match 


preparation in 1984 were a broad grasp of 
opening problems, a creative approach to 
their solving, and a readiness to engage in 
any opening dispute in the most varied 
situations. Deficiencies in particular varia¬ 
tions were disclosed - and expeditiously 
eliminated - in the course of the match 
itself. 

But now, looking at the analyses with 
which I arrived for the match, I can only 
smile condescendingly. Despite a pro¬ 
longed brainstorm, which I undertook 
together with my highly-qualified helpers 
(each of whom was considered an expert in 
his narrow range of openings), not one of 
the results of our pre-match analytical work 
has survived to the present time - later 
everything had to be modified or even 
changed. In the field of 'refining' and 
'refuting' an especially prominent part has 
been played by modem computers... 

Face to Face 

In June 1984 both Karpov and I had to 
interrupt our preparations for a week and 
head off to London, to play in the second, 
long-awaited USSR v. Rest of the World 
match. Our top three boards were well 
known: Karpov, Kasparov and Po- 
lugayevsky. But our opponents, with the 
aim of improving their results, cunningly 
changed their board order: Korchnoi was 
sent to torment Polugayevsky, the impreg¬ 
nable Andersson was to 'man the gate' 
against Karpov, and the experienced Tim- 
man was pitched against the 'excitable' 
Kasparov. This idea only partially justified 
itself: Korchnoi did indeed defeat Po¬ 
lugayevsky (+1=3, including a draw with 
the reserve Tukmakov), but Karpov and I 
beat our opponents by the same score. Our 
team also won overall: 21-19. 

Unfortunately, Petrosian was not with 
us. He was seriously ill, but despite this in 
the spring of 1984 he agreed to help me 
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prepare for my match with Karpov (we 
even met on a couple of occasions), and in 
the summer he was preparing to travel 
with the team, refusing to believe that his 
illness was incurable. However, his days 
were already numbered - on 13 August 
Tigran Vartanovich passed away... 

As chief arbiter of the forthcoming world 
championship match, Campomanes ap¬ 
pointed the esteemed grandmaster Sveto- 
zar Gligoric (Yugoslavia), as co-chairmen of 
the appeals committee - his close associates 
Roman Toran (Spain) and Alfred Kinzel 
(West Berlin), while the right to choose two 
of its members was granted to the Soviet 
Federation. 'One of these', recalls Yuri Aver¬ 
bakh, who was a vice-president of the 
USSR Chess Federation and one of the 
match arbiters, 'was E.Pitovranov, a member 
of the Federation's Praesidium and a former 
KGB general. As the second member, the then 
President of the Federation VSevastyanov 
nominated himself. "Everyone knows that 
Karpov is my friend!" he declared bombasti¬ 
cally, "but as President of the Federation I can 
be neutral and objective." Alas, as it later 
transpired, at the finish of the match Sevast¬ 
yanov was by no means neutral, and he actively 
supported his friend and compatriot.' 

Three days before the opening of the 
match, which was set for 9 September, a 
psychological offensive against me began: 
Campomanes suddenly declared that I had 
to sign the new match regulations, other¬ 
wise... I would be forfeited without play¬ 
ing! Of course, I was not in agreement that 
the rules intended for the next world 
championship cycle should be introduced 
now. 

One of the clauses in the new rules gave 
Campomanes, as FIDE president, extraordi¬ 
nary powers with regard to the match. The 
meaning of these 'extraordinary powers' 
became clear five months later. But then... 
Nikitin: 'Few paid serious attention to this 


unusual clause in the rules. We were preoccu¬ 
pied with other problems - we were wanting to 
play, and not study FIDE documents.' 

However, I had no choice - the USSR 
Sports Committee made this clearly known 
to Yuri Mamedov, the leader of my delega¬ 
tion. But a significant portion of nervous 
energy was lost precisely at a moment 
when it was required most of all. 

At the opening ceremony, by tradition 
the drawing of lots took place, determining 
the colour of the pieces that the two players 
would have in the first and subsequent 
games. Opening one of the two Russian 
dolls, inside which were a white and a 
black pawn, Karpov drew the white pieces. 
He looked happy and remarked that in a 
long match it is not so important what 
colour you have in the first game, but... it 
was nevertheless more pleasant to be 
White. I think that in an unlimited match 
this also gives a practical advantage: statis¬ 
tically White wins more often, and the 
player who has it first has one extra 'white' 
game and slightly better chances of win¬ 
ning the match. 

Before the first game I was very nervous 
and I was quite unable to acquire the 
necessary peace of mind. Later I was told 
that I began the match very confidently, but 
in fact this was not so. In a certain sense I 
had defeated my previous opponents too 
easily. But now, when I was required to 
play with full intensity, I was not prepared 
for this - like a boxer who has always won 
by a knock-out in the first few rounds, and 
in his next fight is obliged to spend all 
fifteen in the ring. In addition, I was not 
very familiar in practice with Karpov's 
style, whereas he could have made a good 
study of mine, by including in his analysis 
the very strong Soviet grandmasters who 
had played me. But I was 21 years old! I 
believed in myself, and I was hoping that 
nevertheless I would win against the 
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champion. Alas, I was too presumptuous. 

On 10 September Karpov advanced his 
king's pawn from e2 to e4 and the unlim¬ 
ited match began - in that same Hall of 
Columns in the House of Unions, where 
nine and a half years earlier Max Euwe had 
proclaimed Karpov world champion. To 
guess how this match would develop 
would probably have been beyond the 
powers of even Cassandra herself. 


Came 5 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
1st Game, Moscow 10.09.1984 
Sicilian Defence B85 


1 e4 c5 2 4jf3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 <2>xd4 £jf6 

Allowing the Keres Attack. I will remind 
you: I was aiming for the Neo- 
Scheveningen - 5 <2)c3 d6 6 JLe2 <2ic6 7 0-0 
.&e7 8 &.e3 0-0 9 f4 e5!?. Later, with the 
same idea, I played 4...£\c6, but Karpov 
replied 5 <2>b5 ( Game Nos.7, 64, 68) or 5 2k3 
d6 6 g4 ( Game No.66). 

5 £>c3 d6 6 g4 



'The Keres Attack is a critical reply to the 
Scheveningen Variation, and one that is 
dangerous for Black' (Averbakh). In our 
preparations we devoted much attention to 


it, since Karpov had employed it many 
times against leading grandmasters (+2- 
1=5). 

6...h6 

After 6...<2)c6 or 6...JLe7 there would have 
followed 7 g5 ( Game Nos.50, 71 in Volume V 
of My Great Predecessors). 

7h4 

At one time 7 g5 hxg5 8 .&xg5 £ic6 9 Wd2 
was topical, but Karpov's interest in it 
cooled after two games with Andersson 
(Skara 1980; Bugojno 1980): 9...Wb6! 10 <2ib3 
a6 11 0-0-0, and by playing ...Wc7, ...JLd7, 
...0-0-0, ...JLe7, ... < 4>b8, ...i.c8 and ...2>g8 
Black confidently extinguished White's 
slight initiative and gained a draw. 

But we were planning 11...JLd7 with a 
very interesting novelty, which went into 
operation later: 12 JLe3 Wc7 13 f4 0-0-0 14 
JLg2 d5! 15 exd5 exd5 (Schlusser-Adorjan, 
New York 1985) or 12 h4 £.e7 13 f4 0-0-0 14 
JLe2 d5! 15 exd5 <2ixd5 (Daniilidis-Adorjan, 
Thessaloniki Olympiad 1988), in each case 
with equality. 

The other main line was considered to be 
7 Sgl £>c6 (7...JLe7 - Game No.89 in Volume 
V of My Great Predecessors) 8 JLe3 a6 9 We2 
£>xd4 10 £.xd4 e5 11 £.e3 i.e6 12 h4 g6! 
(Karpov-Timman, Plovdiv 1983), and here 
instead of the premature 13 g5 with equal¬ 
ity, 13 0-0-0 was stronger. After this we 
were intending 13...2c8 14 £)d5 &.g 7! - yet 
another novelty by Adorjan! In reply to the 
natural 15 'A’bl (15 3ib6 Wd7) there is the 
key flank counter 15...h5!, when after 16 g5 
<2)xd5 17 exd5 ^.f5 the black bishop obtains 
an excellent post, while the tactical try 16 
.&g5 hxg4 17 f4!? exf4 18 e5 is parried by the 
prosaic 18...f3! 19 Wei f2! 20 Wxf2 <2sxe4 or 
the poetic 19 Wh2 <2Yxd5!! 20 ^.xd8 ^.e5!. 
Not bad for pre-computer times, I think 
you will agree... 

It transpired that the invasion of the 
knight on d5 does not give White any real 
gains. The idea of neutralising the powerful 
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knight later came in useful for me in the 
14th game of the second match (Game 
No.66). 

It stands to reason that we also made a 
detailed study of 7 Sgl £>c6 8 h4 or 7 h4 
£>c6 8 Sgl, with the idea after 9 g5 hxg5 10 
hxg5 of driving the knight from f6, while 
retaining a flexible pawn structure. Solid 
play of this type was more in accordance 
with the style of Karpov, who did not like 
to create 'holes' in his position. But here too 
a surprise had been prepared for him. 
7~.£ic6 8 Sgl h5 

I was not attracted by 8...d5 9 Ab5, as in 
Karpov's game with Spassky (Game No.83 
in Volume V of My Great Predecessors). 



After making this move, I froze in antici¬ 
pation of 9 g5 <£sg4 10 Ae2 - this reply was 
considered the most dangerous for Black, 
who with alternating success had played 

10.. . 1 1 . b6 11 Axg4 hxg4, ll...Wxd4 or 

11.. .£)xd4. But here another novelty by 
Adorjan was due to go into operation - 

10.. .d5!, leading to interesting complica¬ 
tions. 

9gxh5 

An unpleasant surprise. After thinking 
for about a minute, instead of 9 g5 Karpov 
captured my pawn. Of course, we had also 
considered this move, recommended in the 
book by me and Nikitin on the Sicilian 
Scheveningen (1984), but we had by no 


means given it priority, since we did not 
see any particular problems here. My 
highly-experienced opponent took - appar¬ 
ently, before the game - a psychologically 
successful decision: I was extremely upset 
that all three of our novelties had proved 
wasted. 

9...£>xh5 

Adorjan also suggested 9...Sxh5 10 Ag5 
2h7, in order to defend the g7-pawn be¬ 
forehand, but the position of the rook on h7 
is really too exotic, and after 11 WdZ a6 12 
0-0-0 Ad7 13 f4 Wc7 14 £>f3 0-0-0 15 WeS, 
with the threat of e4-e5, its remoteness from 
the main events in the centre may tell 
(Howell-Lesiege, Cuba 1993). 

10 Ag5 £sf6 

10...1 f c7 is weaker: 11 Wd2 a6 12 0-0-0, as 
occurred in Vasyukov-Larsen (Manila 
1974), the source game of the given varia¬ 
tion. 



llWd2 

Later in a game with Sax (Tilburg 1989) I 
played 11 Ae2 Ad7 12 h5, creating certain 
development problems for Black. However, 
after 12...a6 13 *\d2 b5 14 a3 Ae7 15 Ae3 
£\xh5 16 0-0-0 Sax would have had a satis¬ 
factory position, if instead of 16...£if6? 17 
2xg7hehad replied 16...g6 17 f4 £if6. 

Grandmaster Vasyukov's plan is also 
interesting - 11 2g3!? a6 12 £ixc6 bxc6 13 
Wf3 Ae7 (13...e5? 14 Ac4 Ae6 15 Axe6 fxe6 
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16 0-0-0 Hb8 17 h5! Vasyukov-Danailov, 
Moscow 1986) 14 0-0-0 with chances of an 
attack, since the black king does not have a 
secure shelter. 

It is clear that, had I repeated this varia¬ 
tion, Karpov and his helpers would have 
found a promising plan. White has a wide 
range of possibilities, whereas Black's 
choice of moves is severely restricted. 
These thoughts generated such a psycho¬ 
logical discomfort that I decided to avoid 

4.. .£>f6. 

11.. .Wb6! 12 £*b3 £d7 13 0-0-0 a6 14 2g3 

(14 jLg2?! Wc7 15 Sgel ±e7 16 f4 0-0-0 with 
equality, Balashov-Andersson, Cienfuegos 
1975) 14...#c7 15 ±g2 

Development combined with a trap. Af¬ 
ter 15 4>bl!? Black can play 15...0-0-0. 



15...i-e7 

Now if 15...0-0-0? there follows a typical 
stroke: 16 £sd5! exd5 17 exd5 with an 
obvious advantage for White: 17...£ie5 18 
2c3 £k4 19 Wd4 b5 is bad because of 20 
JLfl! and JLxc4. White also has a dangerous 
initiative after 15...£ih7?! 16 iLe3 £>e5 17 
jLd4 £>c4 18 We2 £>f6 19 f4 2xh4 20 £>d5! 
(Glek-A.Sokolov, Moscow 1983). 

15...2c8 has also occurred, with the idea 
of rapidly creating counterplay on the 
queenside. In the event of 16 We2 b5 17 f4 
b4 18 £>d5 exd5 19 exd5+ £>e7 20 2el ®fg8 
Black parries the attack (A.Sokolov-Suba, 


Sochi 1983), but he has to reckon with an 
abrupt sharpening of the play after 16 f4 
£ih5 17 2h3 f6 18 f5 (Wegener-Razuvaev, 
Oberwart 1991). 

Not wishing to leave my king in the cen¬ 
tre, I followed the course planned together 
with Adorjan in my preparations. 'Kas¬ 
parov's new move consolidates Black's 
position' (Averbakh). 

16 f4 0-0-0 17 Wf2 &b8 

17...£ih5!? (exploiting the position of the 
bishop on g2 and the king on cl) 18 JLxe7 
£>xe7 was tempting, and if 19 2gd3, then 

19...d5!? with exchanges and a probable 
draw: 20 exd5 Wxf4+ 21 2ld2 Wxf2 22 2xf2 
£>f6 23 dxe6 &xe6 24 £>c5 £k:6 or 24 2xd8+ 
2xd8 25 £k5 £ted5 - White is let down by 
the weakness of his h4-pawn and the 
limited amount of material remaining. 19 
2f3!? is more interesting, not allowing ...d6- 
d5 and threatening £sd5 (19...‘i > b8?! 20 £sd5! 
exd5 21 2c3 3ic6 22 exd5), but after 19...£sf6 
20 2fd3 &c6 21 £>d4 i.d7 Black has a solid 
position. 

18 f5 ^e5 19 i.h3 £sc4 20 £>d2 £*xd2 

In the game Georgadze-Adorjan (Dort¬ 
mund 1984), played a few days later, here 
the players agreed a draw. However, in 
contrast to our peacefully-inclined helpers, 
we played on. 

212xd2 2c8 



22 fxe6?! 
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A premature exchange, after which I 
breathed a sigh of relief: intuition sug¬ 
gested to me that now things would be 
easier for Black. Some pressure would have 
been retained by the prophylactic 22 a3 
(and if 22...e5 23 itg2), although it is not 
easy for White genuinely to strengthen his 
position. However, one can understand 
Karpov's choice: in the first game with an 
unfamiliar match opponent, renowned for 
his resourcefulness in complications, he 
wanted greater clarity. 

22.. .1Lxe6! 

This way, rather than the routine 

22.. .fxe6. The exchange of the light-square 
bishops helps Black to coordinate his 
pieces. 

23 £xe6 fxe6 24 Wgl 

A mysterious manoeuvre. Karpov was 
already beginning to run short of time. 



24.. .Wa5 

The nervous tension tells: in a good posi¬ 
tion I commit a whole series of minor 
inaccuracies over the course of the next ten 
moves. By 24...<£se8!? I could have immedi¬ 
ately solved the problem of the bishop's 
passive position on e7 - if 25 2f3, then 

25 .. Af6! is a good reply. 

25 Wd4 We5 

In later games of the match Karpov him¬ 
self aimed for the exchange of queens, but 
in the first game it was all the other way 


round. 

26Wd3 

If 26 Wxc5 2xc5 27 Jie3 there would have 
followed 27...2xc3! 28 bxc3 £>xe4 29 2xg7 
£sxd2 30 2xe7 £se4 with equality. 

26.. .Wc4 27 We3 &a8?! 

A sluggish, purely prophylactic move. 

27.. .'toc5 was better, insisting on the ex¬ 
change of queens. I did not like the reply 28 
Wei with the idea of JLe3, but a careful 
analysis shows that with both a queen 
move, 28... 1 toe5, and a bishop manoeuvre, 

28.. .J.d8!? 29 Ae3 Wc6 30 2xg7 £a5!, Black 
would have retained a perfectly good 
game. 

28 a3 

Slightly better chances were promised by 
28 e5!? dxe5 29 toxe5, trying to exploit the 
isolation of the e6-pawn. The game might 
have been prolonged, without, however, 
straying beyond the bounds of a draw: 

29.. AM 30 2d4 Wc5! 31 Wxc5 &xc5 32 2dl 
e5 etc. 

28.Jtoc6 (28...2c6!?) 29 e5 



29.. .dxe5 

I spent nearly all my remaining time on 
the study of an interesting piece sacrifice - 

29.. .d5!? 30 exf6 gxf6 31 £f4 (31 £>xd5? £c5) 

31.. .d4!? (after 31...2xh4 32 2h3 the com¬ 
pensation may prove insufficient) 32 Wxd4 
(32 2xd4? £c5) 32...e5 33 Wf2 exf4 34 Wxf4 
£f8! (threatening ...£h6; 34...WM+ 35 2dl 
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#xh4 is also possible) 35 Hg6 JLxa3! 36 £sd5 
.&d6! with equality (37 Wxf6? is not possible 
because of 37...2hf8). Just like draughts 
(chequers): seven successive moves on the 
dark squares! However, it seemed too risky 
for the initial game... 

30 #xe5 2hd8?! 

Again uncertain play. Equality would 
have been secured both by 30...JLd8 31 2d6 
.&C7!, and by an offer to repeat the position 
-31...#hl+32 2dl #c6. 

312gd3 2xd3 32 2xd3 #hl+? 

Now after 32....&d8 33 2d6 Black does 
not have 33..JLc7, but the quiet 33...#111+ 
34 2dl Wc6 35 2el £>d5 36 £.xd8 £>xc3 37 
Wxc3 #xc3 38 bxc3 2xd8 39 2xe6 2c8 
would have led to a drawn rook ending, 
where White's extra pawn does not play 
any role. In addition, 32...Wc4!? and ...2c6 
does not look bad. 

33 £sdl! #g2 



34 2d2? 

Apparently Karpov was already re¬ 
signed to a draw: after this move not a trace 
of White's pressure remains. 34 2c3! 2xc3 

35 Wxc3 with the threat of #c8+ was 
stronger, and if 35...#c6 (Black would still 
have had to decide on this move!), then 36 
#xc6 bxc6 37 £if2 ^b7 38 £id3 with a 
superior minor piece endgame: the isola¬ 
tion of all Black's pawns condemns him to a 
difficult defence. 


34...#c6 35 2e2 £.d6! 36 #c3 (36 #xe6? 
2e8) 36...Wd7 Vi-’/i 

Times: 2.28-2.25. 

Despite the successful outcome, the dis¬ 
comfort I experienced during the course of 
this game forced me to seek other ways of 
defending. Later I realised that such a 
rejection of a perfectly acceptable opening 
variation because of purely subjective, 
sometimes inexplicable, feelings is a normal 
phenomenon in serious matches. 

Even so, a draw with the black pieces 
added to my optimism, and I arrived for 
the second game with a desire to engage 
the world champion in a large-scale battle. 
Alas, however, I was unable to overcome 
my nervousness, which told soon after 
emerging from the opening. 


Came 6 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
2nd Game, Moscow 
12/13.09.1984 
Queen’s Indian Defence El7 


1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £>f3 b6 4 g3 

We had decided to make this our main 
line, for the moment deferring 4 £ic3 JLb7 5 
a3 (Game Nos.14, 36). 

4.. .1-b7 

To all appearances, this game killed Kar¬ 
pov's desire to play 4...^.b7 - after it he 
began almost exclusively playing 4...iLa6 
(Game Nos.8,10, 18-20, 22). 

5 i.g2 JLe7 6 0-0 

The solid variation 6 £k3 £ie4 7 &.dl was 
also ready to be employed, but that day I 
decided to sacrifice a pawn. 

6.. .0-0 7 d5 (this break became fashionable 
thanks to the following novelty by Po- 
lugayevsky) 7...exd5 
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8£>h4! 

The move 8 £)d4 went out of use after 

8.. .jLc6! 9 cxd5 JLxd5 (Polugayevsky- 
Korchnoi, 8th matchgame, Buenos Aires 
1980). 

Now, however, sharp positions arise, 
where the character of the play was to my 
taste and seemed favourable for White. In 
our preparations we developed a number 
of fresh ideas. 

8.. .C6 (8...£)e4 9 cxd5 £.xh4 10 £.xe4 i.f6 11 
Wc2 g6 12 £)c3 is advantageous to White) 9 

cxd5 ^xd5 

If 9...cxd5 10 £)c3 <£a6 11 £>c7 12 M4 

with some advantage. 

10 £)fS £>c7 

A sound reply. The source game Po- 
lugayevsky-Korchnoi (12th matchgame, 
Buenos Aires 1980) went 10...JLc5?! 11 e4 
£\e7 12 £)xg7! *xg7 13 b4! £.xb4 14 Wd4+ f6 
15 #xb4, and White gained a spectacular 
win (Game No.27 in Volume III of My Great 
Predecessors). And after 10...£lf6 11 e4 d5 12 
£)c3 dxe4 (Polugayevsky-Stean, Malta 
Olympiad 1980) 13 £)xe4! with the threat of 
JLg5 is good. 

11 £)C3 

11 e4 d5 12 Sel is currently more popu¬ 
lar. When we studied 11 e4 before the 
game, for some reason we considered 

11.. .d6 to be adequate, with a subsequent 
'Karpov-style' regrouping - ...®e8 and 


...£la6-c7. After 11 £)c3 in reply to 11...d6?! 
White simply gains time for pressure on the 
d6-pawn: 12 JLf4 £)e8 13 #d2 etc. 

Il...d5 

When he first encountered this gambit in 
a game with Timman (Tilburg 1983), Kar¬ 
pov chose ll...£>e8 12 £.f4 £sa6 13 Wd2 d5 
14 e4 £>ac7 15 Sadi £.f6 16 exd5 £)xd5 17 
£)xd5 cxd5 18 £)e3 £lc7 19 JLxc7 #xc7, and 
the players agreed a draw in view of the 
almost complete elimination of the forces 
after 20 £ixd5. But I had prepared 16 #c2! 
with very promising play (if 16...^.xc3, then 
17 bxc3). 

12 e4 i-f6 

The main position of the variation, which 
had already occurred in one of my games. 



Against Marjanovic (Malta Olympiad 
1980) I played 13 exd5 cxd5 (if 13...£>xd5 14 
£)xd5 cxd5 I was intending 15 £)e3, but 15 
.&f4!? is also interesting, Shirov-Adams, 4th 
matchgame, Elista 2007) 14 .&f4 £sba6 15 
Sel Wd7 16 £Jh3 and after 16...*h8? 17 
£)e4! .&xb2 18 4}g5! I gained a decisive 
attack. 

In our preparations we spent a mass of 
time seeking improvements for both sides. 
At first 15...£)c5 seemed suitable - this 
move was even published with an exclama¬ 
tion mark. But we discovered that after 16 
£.d6 Se8 17 Sxe8+ £>xe8 18 £.xc5 bxc5 19 
£)xd5 Sb8 20 4)xf6+ Wxf6 21 i.xb7 #xf5 
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(21...Sxb7? also loses after 22 Wd5! 2xb2? 
23 Sel 2b8 24 £\e7+ and £>c6) 22 Wd5! 
Wxd5 23 ji.xd5 2xb2 24 2cl Black has an 
unpleasant endgame: the white bishop is 
clearly stronger than the knight. 

However, after 15....&.C8!? 16 £\d4 (16 
£>d6 ±e6) 16...Ab7 or 15...Wd7 16 i.h3 
Wd8! at that time we were unable to devise 
anything, and we rejected 13 exd5. 

13i.f4 

A move which was prepared specially 
for the match (before this it had already 
occurred in tournaments). White maintains 
the tension in the centre, retaining his e4- 
pawn, which may come in useful in the 
offensive. However, as soon as I placed my 
bishop on f4,1 suddenly saw that Black had 
a reply which we had not noticed in our 
analysis. I intuitively sensed that this was 
what my opponent would play... 



13.. .1,c8! 

A novelty: Black immediately attacks the 
knight on f5. Karpov moved his bishop 
confidently, and it was evident that he felt 
content. 13...dxe4?! 14 £\xe4 or 13...£te6?! 14 
Jk.d6 is unfavourable for Black. We also 
examined 13...£id7 (Hort-F.Olafsson, Bue¬ 
nos Aires 1980) 14 2el!?. 

But in the first instance we analysed 

13.. .d4?! 14 e5! with an abrupt sharpening 
of the play: 14...dxc3 15 exf6 Wxf6 16 £ld6 
cxb2 17 2bl - a sacrifice of three pawns! 


One (b2) will be regained, and White will 
play on two pawns down, dominating in 
the centre and exploiting the poor placing 
of the opponent's pieces. After the ap¬ 
proximate 17...2d8 18 2el £iba6 19 ^.e5 it is 
difficult for Black to find a comfortable post 
for his queen. He is practically losing after 

19.. .Web 20 2xb2 £>e8 21 2d2 £>xd6 22 
JLxd6 Wc8 23 2e7 etc. It is better to play 
19„.Wg6 (19...Wh6!?) 20 £.e4 We6 21 2xb2 
(21 £c2!?) 21...£>e8 22 2d2 <&xd6 23 £.xd6 
Wh6, although here too after 24 2e3 White 
has powerful pressure, compensating for 
the missing pawns. 

Later 13...£\ba6!? appeared on the scene 
- now if 14 2cl Black has not only 14...^.c8, 
but also 14...d4 or 14...£\c5 15 £.xc7 Wxc7 16 
exd5 (Adrian-Rozentalis, Mondorf 1991) 

16.. .exd5 with equality. Little is also prom¬ 
ised by 14 £\d6 (14 Wg4 £.c8) 14...£.c8 15 
exd5 JLxc3 16 bxc3 ®xd5 17 JLxd5 cxd5 18 
Wxd5 3ie6 (Yusupov-Belyavsky, Munich 
1990), or 17 ^.e5 ^\c5 18 c4 (Miladinovic- 
Iordachescu, Elista Olympiad 1998) 

18.. .£>b4!?. 



14 g4! 

This decision was taken at the board. I 
realised that this was the only way to 
maintain my initiative: White supports his 
knight on f5 and prepares JLg3 and f2-f4.14 
£id6? is parried by 14...g5, while if 14 e5?! 
both 14...^.g5, and 14...^.xf5 15 exf6 gxf6 (or 
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15.. .£)e6) are good for Black. 

It was important that I replied 14 g4 al¬ 
most instantly (because I had been consid¬ 
ering the move 13....&c8 before it was 
made) and so won the psychological duel: 
Karpov decided that his novelty had been 
known to me, and he felt uncertain. It 
would appear that he had not made a 
serious analysis of 14 g4 and from then on 
we were both playing this very complicated 
position 'at sight'. 

14.. .^ba6 

This natural developing move took Kar¬ 
pov a great deal of time. After 14...dxe4 15 
WxdS Jb<d8 16 Sadi White has a strong 
initiative, despite the exchange of queens. 

15 Scl 

White also completes his development. 
'White probes the weak points c6 and c7 in 
the opponent's position and supports his 
knight on c3' (Dorfman). In the event of 15 
e5 iLe7 16 iLg3 Black neutralises the threat 
of £>xe7+ and f2-f4-f5 by the timely 16...f6 
(Navara-Gelfand, 1st matchgame, Prague 
2006). 



15...i-d7? 

If Black wants to maintain the tension, he 
should do this by 15...i.e6!? 16 Wd2 #d7 17 
Sfdl Sad8 (Kastaneda-Belozerov, Bryansk 
1995). There is also the interesting 15...£lc5, 
which was condemned in view of 16 *Lxc7 
1 H f xc7 17 exd5 'with the threat of b2-b4!' 


(Dorfman), but after 17...'BT4! all is not so 
clear: 18 dxc6 iLe5 19 4}g3 iLxg4 or 18 '0i/i3 
Wxf3 19 i.xf3 i.xf5 20 gxf5 £>d3 21 dxc6 
£>xcl 22 Sxcl Sac8 23 £>d5 Sfe8 24 b4 Se5 
with equality. 

However, Black's problems would have 
been solved most simply by 15...Jbcf5 (even 
if this looks like a concession in the 'war of 
nerves'!) 16 gxf5 ii.g5!, as in the game 
Sosonko-Tukmakov (Tilburg 1984) played 
soon afterwards, where after 17 Jbcc7 £ixc7 
18 f4 &e7 19 exd5 i.c5+ 20 <&hl cxd5 21 
£>xd5 £>xd5 22 Wxd5 Wxd5 23 £xd5 Sad8 
by regaining his pawn White achieved only 
a drawn endgame. In the event of 17 'B r g4!? 
Jbcf4 18 1 B r xf4 it is dangerous to play 

18...d4?! 19 Scdl f6 20 £>e2 c5 21 Wh4 Wd7 
22 Sd3 etc., so therefore Black should 
abandon any ambitious thoughts and go 
for 18...dxe4! 19 £>xe4 £>d5 20 Wg3 ^c5 21 
?ixc5 bxc5, with equal chances and a prob¬ 
able draw. 



I6#d2! 

Denying Black the possibility of ...iLxf5 
and ...ii.g5. I very much liked White's 
position, especially since in seeking a 
satisfactory reply Karpov was again spend¬ 
ing a long time in thought. 

16...&C5 

Not clinging on to the material, Black 
hurries to bring his remote knight into play. 
The exchange sacrifice 16...d4 17 £se2 c5 
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would have led to a favourable situation 
for White after 18 e5 jk.e7 19 Jbca8 5ixa8 20 
<£seg3. 



The key moment of the game and of the 
entire initial period of the match. 

17 e5? 

White continues to play a pawn down, 
pinning his hopes on a kingside attack, 
instead of simply regaining the material 
with the better position! 17 JLxc7 #xc7 18 
exd5 Axf5 (18...a5 19 g5!) 19 gxf5 Sad8 20 
b4 was far more unpleasant for Black, for 
example: 20...£>b7? 21 £>e4 i.e5 22 f4! Sxd5 
23 <2}f6+ .&xf6 24 #xd5 with an obvious 
advantage. 

At the board I was unable to work out 
the consequences of 20...^86, but after a 
careful analysis it transpires that 21 #62! 
(more energetic than 21 a3) 21...<£)xb4 22 
#c4! places Black in a dangerous position: 

22...Wd6 (22...a5? 23 a3) 23 dxc6 £e5 24 h3! 
£>d3 25 Scdl #c5 26 #xc5 bxc5 27 c7 
(winning the exchange; 27 4}d5 is also not 
bad) 27...i.xc7 28 £>d5 £>b2 29 Sbl £e5 30 
£>e7+ &h8 31 £>c6 &f6 32 £>xd8 Sxd8 33 
Sfel, and although after 33...c4 Black has 
saving chances, only two results are now 
possible. 

As is well known, in high-level matches 
the evaluation of many decisions is closely 
linked with psychology. The incorrectness 
of 17 e5 lay not only in its objective chess 


weakness (after all, even here White retains 
the initiative and attractive possibilities), 
but in the fact that it gives Karpov a posi¬ 
tion that is more comfortable for him - with 
a material advantage, solid bulwarks in the 
centre (the protected d5-pawn) and hopes 
of parrying the attack and of possibly 
launching a counter-offensive. 

17...&e7 



18 £ixe7+ 

I had lost control over the situation and 
could not picture altogether clearly in what 
order the moves should be made, in what 
was a generally obvious plan - i £>xe7+, 
.&g3(g5) and f2-f4-f5. The immediate ex¬ 
change on e7 removes the tension and 
makes things easier for Black (an important 
psychological nuance!), since the moves 

18.. .#xe7 and (after 19 ^.g5) 19...#e6 are 
forced. It would have been more difficult 
for him to defend after 18 ji.g3 or 18 h3, for 
example: 

1) 18 .&g3, and if 18...2e8, then now 19 
£>xe7+ #xe7 20 f4! &xg4 21 f5 'with a 
strong initiative' (Averbakh), although after 

21.. .2ad8 White, who is two pawns down, 
still has to demonstrate a way of develop¬ 
ing it. 18...a5!? is also possible: 19 f4 JLxf5 20 
gxf5 #d7 21 &h3 2fd8 and ...f7-f6, after 
which White's pawn grouping in the centre 
loses its strength; 

2) 18 h3!? JLxf5 19 gxf5 #d7 20 b4 <&5a6 
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(20_.#xf5!? 21 bxc5 £>e6 22 Ag3 bxc5 is 
interesting) 21 b5 cxb5 22 f6 gxf6 23 ii.h6 
fxe5 24 £h2 ^hS with double-edged play. 
l8...Wxe7 19 ik.g5 (again the unhurried 19 
h3 was preferable) 19..Me6 



20 hB?! 

Here 20 b4 was better, and if 20...£\5a6, 
then 21 b5 (undermining the d5-point) 

21.. .£>c5 22 h3 or 21...£>xb5 22 <&xb5 cxb5 23 
^.xd5 Wxg4+ 24 ^hl with a very compli¬ 
cated and dynamically balanced position. 

20.. .« r g6! 21 f4?l 

White automatically continues with his 
pawn roller, but he should have ap¬ 
proached the problem more concretely and 
decided on 21 iLe7, for example: 21...2fe8 
(if 21...£>d3?, then 22 f4! £>xcl 23 f5 is 
strong) 22 £.d6 <&7e6 23 f4; 21...h5 22 gxh5 
(not 22 JLxf8 hxg4! 23 iLxc5 gxh3 24 f4 bxc5 
25 2f2 &f5 26 £>a4 c4) 22...Wxh5 23 J.xf8, 
when after 23...iLxh3 24 JLxc5 JLxg2 25 
'4 > xg2 Wg4+ things end in perpetual check; 
or 21...#d3!? (aiming for a fight!) 22 Wxd3 
£ixd3 23 i.xf8 &xf8 24 2c2 £sxe5 25 f4 £>c4 
with a complicated endgame. 

21.. .f6! 

By this timely elimination of the threat of 
a pawn avalanche, Black gains the better 
chances. Any delay of this advance was 
fraught with problems: after 21... 1 W r d3 22 
Wf2 it is no longer good to play 22...f6? 23 
exf6 gxf6 24 iih6 2fe8 25 f5 2ad8 26 2fdl 


Wa6 27 1 B r h4 with an attack; 22...£s7e6 23 
JLe7 2fe8 24 JLd6 is also advantageous to 
White; or 22...2fe8 23 f5! a5 24 2fdl Wa6 25 
Wg3 Wb7 26 Af4 2ac8 27 £e3, and the 
black queen is offside. 

22 exf6 gxf6 23 jk.h4 f5l? 

This strategically risky decision was not 
absolutely necessary (23,..#h6 24 A(2 2ad8! 
was quite suitable), and although it stabi¬ 
lises the situation, it further exposes Black's 
own king. 



24 b4 

Later Dorfman stated: 'By continuing 24 
gxf5 followed by 2fl-f3-g3, White would 
have retained good chances in view of the 
weakness of the dark squares and the open 
position of the enemy king.' However, after 

24.. .1.xf5 25 2f3 Wh6! 26 2g3+ &g6 27 &g5 
Wg7 Black, who has coordinated his forces 
and retained his extra pawn, no longer has 
to fear an attack on the g-file. 

24.. .fxg4! 25 hxg4? 

Allowing the invasion of the black 
knight. 'Karpov's idea is clear: the variation 

25 bxc5 gxh3 26 2f2 hxg2 27 2xg2 iLg4 and 
...h7-h5 is obviously in his favour' (Aver¬ 
bakh). But that is what White should have 
played, since after 28 l £>e2!, thanks to the 
activation of his knight and rook on cl, he 
could have miraculously gained equality, 
despite Black's material advantage: 

28.. .2.e8 29 £id4 Wh5 30 cxb6! axb6 31 2xc6 
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Wxh4 32 £>f3!, or 28...bxc5 29 2xc5 h5 30 
£>d4 £>e6 31 £>xc6 We4!? (after 31...sfeh7 32 
2xd5 £>xf4 33 2d7+ 2f7 34 2xf7+ Wxf7 
White is saved by 35 £ie5! Wf5 36 <Sixg4 
hxg4 37 Wc2 Wxc2 38 2xc2) 32 2xd5 2xf4 
33 2e5 Wxc6 34 2xe6 Wxe6 35 Wxf4 with a 
probable draw. 

After missing this chance, I ended up in 
a critical situation. 

25.. .£)d3! 

25...'B f xg4 seems to suggest itself: 26 iLe7 
2f7 27 £d6 4i5e6 28 f5 2xf5 29 2xf5 Wxf5, 
with three (!) extra pawns for Black, but 
after 30 2fl *Ti5! 31 2f3! £>e8 32 2g3+ £}8g7 
33 b5 his king is still far from secure. 

26 2f3! 

'Kasparov finds a latent possibility of 
greatly confusing the situation at the cost of 
the exchange' (Razuvaev). The exchange 
sacrifice looks reckless, but White no longer 
has any choice: after 26 f5 Wxg4 27 Wxd3 
Wxh4 he would simply be two pawns 
down. 

26.. .6XC1 27 f5 %7 28 Wxd 



28...2ae8 

The activation of the knight - 28...£ie8 
(Averbakh) 29 Wf4 £sf6 would have led 
after 30 b5 2ae8 31 bxc6 Jbcc6 32 2g3! to a 
highly irrational position: if 32...£ie4, then 
33 £>xe4 Wd4+?! 34 2e3 dxe4 35 Ael! with 
the threat of jLc3, or 33...dxe4 34 f6 #g6 35 
g5, and the outcome is still far from clear. 


29 Wd2 d4 



30<£se2? 

An attempt to maintain the tension at 
any cost, ignoring the objective picture on 
the board. Real chances of a draw were 
given by the transition into an endgame - 
30 f6 dxc3 31 fxg7 cxd2 32 gxf8#+ 2xf8 33 
2d3, with hopes of exploiting the two 
bishops and the vulnerability of Black's 
queenside pawns. 

30...£)d5? 

With a time scramble approaching, Kar¬ 
pov had to choose between several tempt¬ 
ing continuations, and he chose a simple 
course - he returned his extra pawn, bring¬ 
ing another piece into the centre of events. 

The defence of the d4-pawn by 30...c5!? 
suggests itself. This might not have ap¬ 
pealed to the champion because of 31 £if4 
with the threat of £ih5, but after 31...iLc6 
(31...2e3!?) 32 £ih5 Black has a tactical 
rejoinder - 32...jLxf3! 33 £ixg7 2e2!, retain¬ 
ing an obvious advantage: 34 Wf4 2xg2+ 35 
sfefl 2xg4 36 *6cf3 2xg7 37 bxc5 bxc5 38 f6 
2gf7 and ...£ie8xf6. 

30...2e4! 31 £sf4 2e3! (Dokhoian) is even 
more unpleasant for White, when 32 £ih5 
Wxg4 33 2f4 Wxh5 34 Wxd4 &xf5! 35 Wxe3 
£>d5 is bad for him, while if 32 2xe3 dxe3 
33 #dl, then 33...2f7 34 £>h5 We5 with 
good winning chances: 35 iLg3 Wb2 36 Wd6 
£>e8 37 Wf4 e2 38 i.el £>g7, or 35 £>f6+ 2xf6 
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36 Wxd7 e2 etc. 

31 £sxd4 



31.. .6.8?! 

Unnecessary prophylaxis, giving White 
new possibilities. Positions of such com¬ 
plexity are hard to play even with sufficient 
time for thought. Karpov could have dem¬ 
onstrated his advantage in one of two 
ways: 31...Se4 32 f6 Wg6 33 £>f5 £.xf5 34 
gxf5 Wh5 35 2g3+ *h8 36 £.xe4 Wxh4, or 

31.. .£>f6 32 g5 £>e4 33 Wd3 c5 34 f6 Wg6. 

32 g5 Se4 33 i-f 2 

The situation has obviously become 
more complicated. The white knight is 
firmly established in the centre, and the f5- 
g5 pawn pair looks threatening. 

33.. .We5 



34 Sg3 

Again playing to maintain the tension, 


although subsequent analysis showed that 
White had two ways of forcing saving 
simplification: 

1) 34 g6!? 2g4! 35 £>b3 2xf5! 36 £.d4 
2xd4 37 £>xd4 2xf3 38 £>xf3 Wal+ 39 *h2 
Wf6 40 gxh7 Wd6+ 41 &gl Wxb4 42 Wg5! 
Wg4 43 Wxg4 Axg4 44 <£>e5 and <£)xc6; 

2) 34 .&g3! (an unexpected manoeuvre!) 

34.. .Wxd4+ 35 Wxd4+ 2xd4 36 i.e5+ 4>g8 37 
JLxd4 £>xb4 (or 37...i.xf5 38 a 3) 38 2a3 a6 
39 Jbcb6 2xf5 40 JLd8, again with a drawn 
ending. 

34.. .2f4 35 f6 i.e8 

Defending against g5-g6. The computer 
move 35...h6!? would not have succeeded 
on account of the reply 36 JLxd5 cxd5 37 
<£>f3 We4 38 i.d4 2g4 39 2xg4 Wxg4+ 40 
&f2 hxg5 41 We3 &g8 42 We7 2f7 43 Wxf7+ 
&xf7 44 ^e5+ 4>f8 45 £>xg4 £xg4 46 £e3 
with a draw. 



36 b5! 

'36 £if3 should have been preferred, 
when there is still all to play for 1 , as Dorf- 
man noted. For example: 36...Wc3 37 JLel!? 
Wxb4 38 Wxb4 £>xb4 39 £d2 2e4 40 £te5 
2xe5 41 £.xb4 2f7 42 £.c3 2c5 43 i.e4, and 
the activity of White's bishops retains 
drawing chances. But I decided to open a 
new front, increasing the chaos on the 
board - and in the minds of the two play¬ 
ers. 

36...C5? 
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By allowing a leap of the white knight, 
for a couple of chess moves Black finds 
himself in danger of defeat! Approximate 
equality would have been retained after 

36...cxb5! 37 £se2 Wal+ 38 Ael 2f5! 39 £sd4 
or 39 g6!?. 

37 £)c6! Wal+ (37...£.xc6 38 bxc6 2f5 39 
2d3 £lf4 40 2e3! also favours White) 38 

£fl? 



A time-trouble lapse in reply. Not more 
than a draw would have been given by 38 
<&h2 (Razuvaev) 38...2h4+ 39 2h3 2xh3+ 40 
JLxh3 M7. 

However, there was a spectacular win by 

38 JLel!. The computer shows that the 
following defences are insufficient: 38...2f5 

39 JLe4 i.xc6 40 £.xf5 2e8 41 <4>f2 2xel 42 
Wxel Wd4+ 43 4-f3 Wf4+ 44 <±>g2! i.xb5 
(44...£se3+ 45 <&gl ^xf5 46 bxc6) 45 f7 &g7 
46 g6!, or 38...£.f7 39 £.xd5 £.xd5 40 g6! 
Wxf6 41 Wxd5 2fl+ 42 <&g2 2xel 43 g7+ 
Wxg7 44 2xg7 4-xg7 45 £sxa7. 

And if 38...jLxc6 there is 39 g6!!. Such an 
intermediate blow can easily be missed 
even with a great reserve of time: now 

39...hxg6 40 2h3+ ^g8 41 jLxd5+ is bad for 
Black, as is 39...2d8 40 bxc6 Wd4+ (there is 
nothing else) 41 Wxd4 2xd4 42 .&xd5 24xd5 
43 g7+ i>g8 44 c7 2c8 45 f7+ or 41...cxd4 42 
2g5! ®xf6 43 Ag3 h6 44 c7 2c8 45 g7+ &g8 
46 £.xf4 hxg5 47 Ab 7 2xc7 48 Axe7 d3 49 


< 4’f2 < 4’xg7 50 ^.b8 and wins. These varia¬ 
tions are uncommonly pretty! 

38...2f5! 

The best way of defending the knight. It 
was dangerous to play 38. ..Af7 39 £le7! 2d8 
40 Wd3 2h4 41 g6 hxg6 42 2h3 2h5 43 
£sxg6+ .&xg6 44 Wxg6 £sxf6 45 2xh5+ <2}xh5 
46 Wxh5+ <&g8 47 Ag3 Wd4+ 48 <&h2. 

39 g6?! 

This instantaneous push had only one 
virtue: it confused Karpov! 39 Wei! (39 iLel 
JLh5!) was more tenacious: 39...Wxel 40 
£.xel 2g8! 41 i.d2 (41 &e7 2e5! 42 £sxg8 
2xel 43 £sh6 £.xb5 44 2f3 2xfl+ 45 2xfl 
JLxfl 46 ‘S’xfl £k3 with a won knight 
ending) 41...£lxf6! 42 i.d3 (42 Ac3 2g7! 43 
2g2 £ld5) 42...£)h5 43 Ac3+ 2g7 44 £.xf5 (44 
2g2 2f3) 44...£bcg3 45 &d3 i.g6, and Black 
should be able to convert his advantage. 
39»-&xg6 (of course, not 39...28xf6?? 40 
g7+ <4-g8 41 Wxd5+! 2xd5 42 ^e7+ <&f7 43 
g8W+ 4’xe7 44 Wxd5 and White wins) 40 
2xg6 



40.. .25xf6? 

'Both players had their flags hanging. 
Only this can explain why Karpov missed 
the decisive 40...£sxf6!' (Averbakh). And if 
41 2g2 or 41 £ld4 - 41...^04. He could also 
have won, although not so easily, with 

40.. .28xf6 41 2xf6 Wxf6 followed by ...£sf4, 
or even 40...2xf2 41 Wxf2 (41 4-xf2 <&xf6!) 

41.. .hxg6 42 Wh4+ <&g8 43 Wc4 2xf6 44 
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Wxd5+ £g7. 

Here the game was adjourned and I 
sealed my obvious next move. 

41 Exf6 

Home analysis showed that Black had 
few winning chances. But the adjournment 
session proved shorter than I anticipated: it 
effectively lasted just one move! 



41...Wxf6 

The fruits of Karpov's home analysis 
were surprising - two other moves would 
have set White more problems: 

1) 41...£>xf6 42 Wei Eg8+! (42...Wxa2 43 
Wc3 Wg8+ 44 Ag2 Wg7 45 Ag3 with equal¬ 
ity) 43 Ag2 Wxa2 44 We5 Wbl+ 45 <&h2 Wg6 
46 &g3 Wg7 47 i.f3 Wh6+ 48 &g2 Ee8 49 
Wd6! Wg5 50 ^e5! Wg7 51 &h3 with suffi¬ 
cient counterplay; 

2) 41...2g8+! 42 *h2 £>xf6 43 &el £>e4 44 
We2 Ee8 45 Ag2 £>f6 46 £>e7 Wd4 47 We6 
£ig4+ 48 £h3 We5 49 Wxe5+ <£xe5 50 £>f5 
2d8 51 Ae4 and White's chances are not 
worse, or 43...2e8! 44 &e2 £>e4 45 Wd 7! 
£\d6 46 Wxd6 2xe2+ 47 ^r>h3 (threatening 
W(8 mate) 47...Ee3+ 48 *g2 2e8 (48...Wxa2+ 
49 £d2) 49 *h3 Wxel 50 Wf6+ *g8 51 Wg5+ 
with perpetual check. Elegant geometry! 

42 Wei! 

Apparently the opponent's camp under¬ 
estimated this reply. Karpov thought hard 
and, not finding any clear ways of 
strengthening his position, he decided to 


conclude this long-suffering game without 
delay. 

42.. .Eg8+ (also after 42„.Wf3 43 &g3! Eg8 
44 &h2 there is nothing better than 

44.. .2xg3) 43 *h2 Wf4+ 44 £g3 2xg3 45 
Wxg3 Wxfl 46 Wb8+ *g7 47 Wg3+ '/i-'/i 



Here a draw was agreed in view of 

47...^f7 48 <£d8+! <&f8 (48...*e8 49 Wg8+) 49 
Wd6+ £>e7 50 £}e6+ <&f7 51 £>g5+ &e8 52 
Wb8+ with perpetual check. Times: 2.53- 
2.48. 

Raymond Keene called this game 'one of 
the most violent and tempestuous I have 
ever seen in a world championship.' In the 
middle we reached the type of position 
which I would usually convert into a win, 
but here, in the words of Keene, Kasparov 
went 'berserk'. Trying at all costs to cling 
on to my fading initiative, I made several 
blunders, and only the opponent's mistakes 
in reply allowed me to avoid defeat. 

My nervous condition also let me down 
in the 3rd game (before it Karpov took a 
time-out - the first of three he was allowed 
in the first 24 games). I employed a dubious 
novelty in the opening, and then, in an 
attempt to solve the resulting problems as 
quickly as possible, I incorrectly sacrificed a 
pawn. Karpov exploited these mistakes 
with surgical precision, permitting me to 
experience for the first time his ice-cold 
scalpel. 
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Game 7 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
3rd Game, Moscow 
17.09.1984 
Sicilian Defence B44 


1 e4 c5 2 <?'ifB e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 <£»c6 

Avoiding the Keres Attack, 4...‘£if6 5 £>c3 
d6 6 g4 (Game No.5), in the vain hope of 5 
<&c3 d6 6 i.e2 (6 g4!? - Game No.66) 6...£>f6 
7 0-0 Le7 8 Ae3 0-0 9 f4 e5!?. 

5^>b5 



Karpov's favourite continuation. White 
aims to obtain a spatial advantage and 
pressure in the centre, restricting the oppo¬ 
nent's opportunities for active counterplay. 

5.. .d6 6 c4 7 £llc3 a6 8 £sa3 i.e7 

At that time this move was made automati¬ 
cally; no one had even thought about 

8.. .d5?! (Game Nos.64, 68) or 8„.b6!? 9 Ae2 
i.b7 10 0-0 £>b8!. 

9 £e2 0-010 0-0 b 6 11 &e 3 £.b 7 

Against Tseshkovsky (47th USSR Cham¬ 
pionship, Minsk 1979) and Gufeld (Baku 
1980) I successfully solved my opening 
problems after choosing the fashionable 
plan with ll...£ie5 and ...£led7. In our 
preparations we studied both this, and 


11.. .^.b7 12 WbS £)d7, but, as I have already 
said, I did not want to play the 'Hedgehog' 
system against Karpov. These were purely 
subjective feelings - we did not see any real 
dangers for Black in the 'Hedgehog'. 

However, later after ll...£\e5 the reply 12 
f4 £>ed7 13 JLf3 followed by g2-g4 was 
deemed to be unpleasant, and from 1986, to 
avoid this set-up. Black increasingly often 
began playing 8...b6 (cf. the previous com¬ 
ment). 

12 #b3! 

More accurate than 12 Scl (Karpov- 
Andersson, Milan 1975; Game No.l in 
Revolution in the 70s). White tries to force 

12.. .£sd7 and to hinder the regrouping 
...£\c6-e5-d7. 



I2...£ia5?! 

A novelty, which hardly deserves seri¬ 
ous reproach, but after White's reply it 
leaves Black with fewer opportunities for 
counterplay than the usual 12...£)d7 13 
Sfdl. However, Karpov handled this set-up 
very confidently and he had gained wins in 
it against Olafsson (Amsterdam 1976), 
Romanishin (Moscow 1981), Small (Lucerne 
Olympiad 1982) and Van der Wiel (Tilburg 
1983). 

Our pre-match aim read: where possible 
avoid those set-ups in the playing of which 
the opponent has great experience (true, 
several times in the course of the match this 
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aim had to be violated). It was this that 
gave rise to the idea of 12...£la5, which I 
devised back in February 1981, before my 
game with Karpov in the match- 
tournament of USSR teams (Game No.3). 

13 Wxb6! 

We considered this move to be harmless 
(White exchanges queens, and gives up a 
central pawn for a wing pawn) and we 
mainly studied the defence of the e4-pawn 
- 13 Wc2. After 13...Sc8 the queen comes 
under the 'X-ray' of the rook and the posi¬ 
tion becomes sharper: 14 Sfdl d5! 15 e5 
JLxa3 16 exf6 Wxfb 17 bxa3 £>xc4 or 14 Sadi 
#c7!, and only if 15 #bl - 15...d5. 

Vladimirov and I checked the tactical 
nuances of these interesting complications 
immediately before the game. Carried 
away by the analysis, I fleetingly touched 
on the tedious line with the exchange of 
queens - and again switched to delving 
into the complicated, at times mind- 
boggling variations. Alas, Vladimirov was 
unable to convince me to revert to a study 
of the tedious positions. Therefore, when 
Karpov played 13 Wxb6 (later this is what 
everyone played!), I instantly felt upset... 
13...£>xe4 14 £>xe4 £xe4 15 WxdS £.xd8 

What, it would seem, can be bad for 
Black about such an endgame?! 



16 Sadi! 

An unexpected, key move, which neu¬ 


tralises my novelty. We had underesti¬ 
mated its virtues. It was as though Karpov 
was expecting 12...£>a5 and he made his 
13th-16th moves very quickly. Later I 
learned that they had been suggested many 
years earlier by his trainer Igor Zaitsev, 
annotating the Karpov-Olafsson game in 
the magazine Shakhmaty v SSSR (1976, 
No.9)! If I had been familiar with Zaitsev's 
conclusion - 'White has the advantage in 
the ending', I would have treated this line 
more seriously (and would perhaps have 
rejected 12...£>a5 altogether). 

In the event of 16 Sfdl Af6 17 £.d4 &e7 
Black would have no problems, since the 
knight at a3 remains out of play. 'By 
removing his rook from al, Karpov neutral¬ 
ised the move ....£Ld8-f6 and planned £la3- 
bl-c3. White's queenside pawn formation is 
solid and flexible, whereas Black has per¬ 
ceptible pawn weaknesses at d6 and a6.' 
(Suetin) 

On seeing that I had to switch to the te¬ 
dious defence of a somewhat inferior 
position, I became completely rattled and I 
even experienced a feeling of physical and 
mental exhaustion. I was totally unpre¬ 
pared for such a dismal conclusion to my 
opening experiment. And, after thinking 
for 50 minutes, I decided to try and cut the 
Gordian knot in one go. 



I6...d5? 
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An impulsive, nervous reaction. The 
preceding game would appear to have put 
me in a not altogether correct frame of 
mind, such that I could solve all my prob¬ 
lems immediately with the help of a 'sharp' 
pawn sacrifice. 

Meanwhile, Black had ways of normally 
deploying his pieces: there was both the 
'rational 16...£ib7 17 £sbl Af6' (Gufeld), and 
'the move that suggests itself - 16...Ae7' 
(Polugayevsky) 17 <£ibl 2ab8 or the more 
dynamic 17...2ac8!? with the idea of 18 £k3 
Ab7 19 b3 d5!?. And although after the 
accurate 18 £id2 Ag6 19 b4 £k6 20 a3 White 
retains some initiative, in the immediate 
future nothing terrible for Black is apparent. 
17 f3 Af5 18 cxd5 exd5 19 2xd5 Ae 6 20 
2d6! Axa2 

The pawn has to be taken, although the 
commentators condemned this move, 
recommending 20...Ae7 21 2xa6 2xa6 22 
Axa6 2b8 23 Ad4 £>c6 24 Ac3 Ac5+ 25 4>hl 
Axa2, and 'it is not so easy for White to 
advance his extra pawn on b2' (Po¬ 
lugayevsky). Here 25...£ib4! is even better, 
with quite good drawing chances. 

However, after 23 2f2! Axa2 24 b4 there 
are much fewer such chances: 24...2xb4? is 
bad in view of 25 2xa2 2a4 26 2c2!, while if 
24...£>c6, then 25 Ac5!. 

212xa6 



White is a sound (passed!) pawn to the 


good, but Black was not bound to lose the 
game within a few moves. 

21...2b8? 

The final mistake, allowing the victori¬ 
ous march of the b-pawn. 21 ...2xa6 22 Axa6 
Ae7 was far more tenacious, and if 23 £ic2, 
then 23...Ac4 24 Axc4 £>xc4 25 Ad4 2b8. It 
is more accurate to play 23 2cl! Ae6 24 
2c7! Ad6 25 Ec2, but here too White would 
have faced a lengthy task: with the pawn 
on b2 this is still by no means a technically 
won position. 

22 Acs! Se8 23 Ab5l Se6 

This leads to a quick finish. 'If 23...2xb5 
(23...Se5 24 Ad6!) 24 £>xb5 Ac4 White 
could have played either 25 £sd6 Axa6 26 
£>xe8 Axfl 27 *xfl, or 25 Sdl Axb5 26 
Exd8! Sxd8 27 Sxa5, retaining every 
chance of winning' - Averbakh. 

24 b4! £sb7 

An instance when all Black's moves are 
equally bad. Here I could have resigned 
with a clear conscience, but such a rapid 
collapse in such an important match would 
have been too much to bear... 

25 Af2 Ae7 26 £>c2 Ad5 (or 26...Exa6 27 
Axa6 £>d6 28 Ac5) 27 2dl Ab3 



28 2d7! 2d8 (28...Axc2 29 Exe6 fxe6 30 
2xe7 etc.) 29 2xe6 2xd7 30 2el! 2c7 31 
Ab6 l-O 

In view of 31...Exc2 32 Exe7 ^d6 33 Ac5. 
Times: 2.10-2.22. 
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Thus in the 1st game Karpov avoided all 
my novelties, in the 2nd game he himself 
'delighted' me with an unknown move, 
and in the 3rd he proved excellently pre¬ 
pared for a variation that had not previ¬ 
ously occurred... However, my play in that 
game was not nearly at the standard of a 
world championship match. Emotions 
overcame cold rationality, which is so 
necessary for such matches. 

The two players arrived for the 4th game 
in different moods. I needed to come to 
after my defeat in the previous game (for 
this I even took a time-out). But Karpov, no 
doubt wishing to build on his success, for 
the only time in the match chose virtually 
the most complicated variation in the 
Queen's Indian Defence, leading to tense 
and unclear play. 


Came 8 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
4th Game, Moscow 
21/22.09.1984 
Queen’s Indian Defence El5 


1 d4 2 c4 e6 3 £rf3 b6 4 g3 -&a6 (avoid¬ 
ing 4...^.b7 - Game No.6) 5 b3 JLb4+ 6 -&d2 
JLe7 7 .&.g 2 (7 5ic3 0-0 8 e4 - Game No.91 in 
Volume V of My Great Predecessors ) 7..~&b7 

On the basis of our two-year discussion 
the most accurate was deemed to be 7...c6 8 
jLc3 d5 and then 9 £\bd2 (Game Nos.20, 22) 
or 9 £>e5 £>fd7 10 £\xd7 £\xd7 11 £>d2 0-0 12 
0-0, as occurred by transposition in the 6th 
game ( Game No. 10) and in the 21st game of 
our third match (1986). 

8^c3d5 9cxd5 

The main reply, usually leading in the 
near future to the creation of either an 
'isolani', or hanging pawns. 

9...exd5 (avoiding the exchange of knights 


after 9...£ixd5, which was to occur in the 
14th and 15th games - Game Nos.18, 19) 10 

0-0 0-0 



Positions of this type, but with the pawn 
on b2, had been successfully upheld by 
Karpov back in the 1970s and he felt very 
comfortable in them. In the dynamic play, 
difficult for both players, he could hope to 
exploit the impulsiveness which I had 
displayed in the previous two games. 

Now the number of those willing to play 
this variation with Black has declined: the 
resulting pawn structure is nevertheless 
advantageous to White (cf. Revolution in the 
70s, pp.343-345). 

11 JLf4 £>a6 12 Wc 2 c5 

'Many think that in this set-up it is better 
for White to have his pawn on b2 (the 
queen is able to go to b3 or a4, and the dark 
squares are not weakened), but the pawn 
on b3 also has its point: the counterplay 
with ...c5-c4 is hindered, and the queen can 
be comfortably deployed on b2.' - Najdorf. 

Sometimes Black defers ...c7-c5 (e.g. 

12.. .Wd7 13 Sfdl 2fd8 14 #b2 #e8 15 Sacl 
Wf8!? 16 £sbl c5 Portisch-Timman, Reykja¬ 
vik 1991) or avoids this advance altogether: 

12.. .2e8 13 2fdl c6 14 £>e5 h6 15 a3 £\c7 16 
e4 £te6 (V 2 -V 2 Leko-Kramnik, 9th match 
game, Brissago 2004) 17 JLe3 ^.f8 18 b4 2c8 
19 Wb3 with an edge to White (Grischuk- 
Gelfand, Khanty-Mansiysk (blitz) 2005). 
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lBSfdlWcS 14 i.e5 

'A manoeuvre introduced by Artur Yu- 
supov. White intends to intensify the 
pressure on d5, not forgetting about the h7- 
pawn' (Razuvaev). To be honest, I played 
this position practically 'at sight', without a 
clear impression of what White should be 
doing, but believing that objectively his 
chances were better. 

Later we also analysed 14 Sacl 2d8 
(14...h6?! is weaker: 15 £>h4 2d8 16 £>f5 £f8 
17 JLe5, Dydyshko-Psakhis, Moscow 1983) 
15 Wbl, but since Black is not obliged to go 
in for 15...h6 16 ^Yh4!, it is hard to say 
whether this is more promising than 14 JLe5. 

14— 2d8 (an accurate defence) 15 2acl 

'15 £sg5 did not work because of 

15...£>b4 16 Wbl h6 17 i.xf6 £xf6 18 Wh7+ 
<^>f8 19 <SYf3 cxd4, and the knight at c3 is en 
prise' (Averbakh). Or 19 JLh3 Wc6 20 4}f3 
£xd4! 21 £>xd4 cxd4 22 Wh8+ &e7 23 Wxg7 
dxc3, and White has only perpetual check - 
24 We5+ &f8 25 *Ti8+. But now 16 £>g5 is a 
real threat. 

15- £se4 

Here too 15...h6 would have allowed 16 
£)h4 with the threat of 4}f5. 



16 Wb2 

16 £lxe4?! was unfavourable in view of 

16...dxe4 17 £>d2 £>b4 18 Wbl e3! followed 
by ...f7-f6. 'But 16 dxc5 came into considera¬ 
tion' (Averbakh). This move could have 


created unexpected tension, and confronted 
Black with a dilemma - whether to play 
with an 'isolani', which Karpov did not 
much like, or with hanging pawns, which 
was fraught with danger: 

1) 16...£>xc3 17 Wxc3 bxc5 18 £xg7! (a 
sudden combinative tornado!) 18...d4! 19 
£xd4 cxd4 20 Wa5! *T>8 21 *Y5 2d5 22 
1 H r g4+ ^fS 23 i 2ixd4 (23 #e4!? is perhaps 
even better) 23...2g5 24 Wh3 Jbcg2 25 Wxg2 
#e8 26 Wf3, with three pawns for the piece 
and a dangerous initiative; 

2) 16...JLxc5 17 £>d4! Wg4 (not 17...i.a3 18 
£>xe4! or 17...f6 18 £f4 £a3 19 £>xe4!) 18 
Wb2 2e8 19 £f3 %6 20 ii4, or 18 £f4 I'd7 
19 £e3! £>xc3 (19...£a3 20 &xe4 dxe4 21 
£>db5) 20 Wxc3 £a3 21 2c2 2ac8 22 Wal, 
retaining some advantage. 

Unfortunately, I mechanically moved my 
queen to b2, missing the moment when it 
was necessary to get away from unhurried 
manoeuvring and begin concrete calcula¬ 
tion. It is problems such as those arising 
after 16 dxc5! that Black wants to avoid by 
playing 7...c6 and ...d7-d5. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that 9...exd5 did not occur again in 
games between us. 

I6...#e6 

16...f6!? 17 jki4 We6 is probably more 
accurate, for example: 18 a3 .&f8 19 iLe3 
We7 20 dxc5 <2)xc3 21 2xc3 bxc5 with equal¬ 
ity (Gagarin-Obukhov, Bryansk 1995). 
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17 £>b5 

For a time the knight prevents the rook 
at a8 and knight at a6 from coming into 
play, but it too moves away from the cen¬ 
tre. 'In the press centre preference was 
given to 17 dxc5 with the approximate 
continuation 17...bxc5 (17...Axc5 18 JLd4!) 

18 £>xe4 dxe4 19 <£>d2 &g5 (or 19...f6 20 
i.c3) 20 e3 f6 21 Ac3 <£>b4 22 £.xb4 cxb4 23 
h4 JLh6 24 £>c4' (Averbakh). In my opinion, 
23 Sc7! is more unpleasant for Black, with 
the idea of Sdcl, JLfl-c4 and, at a conven¬ 
ient moment, h2-h4. 

Thus by 17 dxc5!? White could have ac¬ 
tivated the Wb2+jLe5 battery and retained 
slight but enduring pressure. 

17»..£-f8 18 JLf4 We8 (to Razuvaev's move 

18...h6 there is the satisfactory reply 19 
£se5) 19 a 4 



'A committing continuation. After 19 
£>c3 White has a slight edge.' (Dorfman). 
Indeed, here too it is not so easy for Black 
to find useful moves: all the time he has to 
reckon with the possibility of dxc5. 
l 9 —ji-c 6 20 dxc5 bxc5 21 £>e5 i-xb5 22 
axb5 

Black still has a somewhat inferior posi¬ 
tion, and in the unexpectedly changed 
situation Karpov is obliged to solve new 
problems. 

22...£)b4l 

'After 22...Wxb5 23 2xd5! 2xd5 24 £.xe4 


White would regain the material and obtain 
a definite initiative' (Averbakh). For exam¬ 
ple: 24...£>b4 25 Wbl! g6 26 £>g4! etc. 

23 Wbl 

With the threat of itxe4. 



23.. .£)f6?! 

A blemish, which gives White chances. 
^...WxbS 24 itxe4 dxe4 25 Wxe4 £>a2! was 
sounder, for example: 26 2xd8 2xd8 27 Wc4 
'HHxc4 28 2xc4 £>b4 with a slightly inferior, 
but nevertheless drawn ending' (Aver¬ 
bakh). However, Karpov did not like 
positions with several pawn islands and 
strong points for the enemy pieces. 

Amusingly, the computer also examines 

23.. .f5, a move which contradicts every¬ 
thing we have been taught: 24 £>c6! (if 24 f3 
there follows the completely non-human 

24.. .g5) 24...£>xc6 25 bxc6 Wxc6 26 f3 £>d6 27 
JLxd6 2xd6 28 Wxf5 2ad8, and here many 
programs display the evaluation '=', disre¬ 
garding the weakness of Black's hanging 
pawns. White can unhurriedly break up the 
opponent's defences: 29 f4 ji.e7 3b &hl a5 
31 #c2 2e6 32 e4 etc. 

24 £sc6! ^jxc6 25 bxc6 Wxc6 26 JLg5 a5 

A useful move, preparing to get rid of 
one of the pawn islands. 26...JLe7 27 $Lx(6 
JLxf6 28 Wd3 and iLxd5 was no better for 
Black. And holding the d5-pawn at the cost 
of the break-up of his pawn structure 
would not be good: 26...2d6? 27 JLxf6 gxf6 
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28 e4! or 26...We6 27iLxf6 gxf6 28 2c3 #xe2 

29 JLxd5, and Black has a cheerless posi¬ 
tion. 

27 JLxf6 Wxf6 28 JLxdS 

As a result Karpov has obtained every¬ 
thing that he was trying to avoid: two 
pawn islands on the queenside, strong 
points for the white pieces, and also oppo¬ 
site-colour bishops with a bad bishop 
against a good one. Alas, in the first match, 
almost to the very finish, my technique of 
convr ting an advantage was not at the 
level of a champion... 

28...2a7 

If 28...2ab8 there could have followed 29 
Wa2. A critical position has now arisen, 
although I did not sense this in time. 



29 2c4? 

Allowing Black to get rid of his key 
weakness - the f7-pawn. It is White's 
pressure on it that constitutes his main 
advantage, which now evaporates. To this 
day I do not understand why I placed my 
rook on a square where it is doing nothing. 
The doubling of rooks on the d-file was far 
more dangerous for Black - 29 Sd3! Sad7 

30 2cdl with the unequivocal threat of 
advancing the e- and f-pawns: 30. ..^hS 31 
Wa2 2a7 32 Wa4 We7 33 e4 f6 34 f4. At any 
event, for a long time Black would have 
had to conduct a difficult defence. 

29...Wb6! (with the intention of narrowing 


the front, by exchanging pawns with ...a5- 

a4) 30 #C2 

The direct 30 e4 2ad7 31 f4 would have 
created problems only for White, who has 
not removed his king from the a7-gl di¬ 
agonal: 31...2b8 32 2d3 a4! 33 &g2 2a7! 34 
2c2 a3. 

30.. .2.d7 31 e4 &h8! 

Karpov splendidly conducts this phase 
of a difficult defence. Black prepares ...f7-f5, 
not only depriving White's pawn chain of 
its mobility, but also leading to the ex¬ 
change of the weak f7-pawn. 

32 &g2 

'32 2d3! was stronger' (Dorfman), and 
indeed, after 32...f5 33 Wdl fxe4 34 2xe4 
White's chances are rather better than in 
the game. 

32 ...f5 33 f3 g6 34 2c3 Wc7 35 2cd3 

All the same White has clumsily doubled 
on the d-file, but, alas, precious time has 
been lost... 

35.. .fxe4 36 fxe4 

Now it is hard to extract anything real 
from the fine position of the white bishop 
on d5. In addition, the black bishop can 
now move on to the long diagonal and in 
the future establish itself on e5 or d4. 

36.. .JLg7 37 2cl 2c8 38 2f3 We5 39 2cfl 
fd6 40 We 2 2a7 41 We3 



41...We5 

The sealed move. The adjournment ses- 
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sion did not last long. 

42 2lf2 

'White could have tried to sharpen the 
play by 42 h4!?, when there is the interest¬ 
ing variation 42...a4 43 bxa4 2xa4 44 2f7 
2al 45 2lf3 2b8 46 Wxc5 2b2+ 47 2f2 
2gl+! 48 ‘i’xgl Wxg3+ 49 &fl Wh3+ with a 
draw.' (Makarychev). Of course, this pretty 
draw was found by both players long 
before the start of the adjournment session. 

42...a4! 43 bxa4 2xa4 44 2f7 2b4 ’/i-’/i 

In order to exchange rooks by 45...2b2. 
Times: 2.54-2.39. 

Although on this occasion I managed to 
control my emotions and I dictated the 
play, I was of course vexed by my error on 
the 29th move. But I also learned a valuable 
lesson from the game: it turned out that I 
could outplay the champion in a compara¬ 
tively quiet, manoeuvring game - under 
continuous pressure he made mistakes! 
This helped me regained my optimism. 

However, before thinking about how 
best to exploit this new knowledge, I had to 
hold my own in the 5th game. 


Came 9 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
5th Game, Moscow 
24 . 09.1984 
Sicilian Defence B85 


1 e4 c5 2 £rf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 £)f6 5 
£lc3 a6 

A new move order for this match, which 
excludes the Keres Attack (Game No.5), the 
'Hedgehog' system (Game No.7) and the 
Neo-Scheveningen without ...a7-a6. 

6i.e2 

This is what we expected from Karpov, 
and in reply we had prepared the classical 


Scheveningen. I do not even remember 
whether I prepared seriously for the sharp 
6 .sLg5 e6 7 f4, which at that time was the 
main variation. Before our third match 
(1986), with Vladimirov and Dorfman I 
made quite a deep study of the tabiya from 
'Fischer's Najdorf' - 7..Ae7 8 Wf3 Wc7 9 
0-0-0 £sbd7, and later my main weapon 
became 7...Wb6. 

But in his matches with me Karpov did 
not permit himself any 'dangerous experi¬ 
ments' and he played only 6 ite2. 

6...e6 (6...e5 - Game No.l) 7 0-0 i.e7 8 f4 0-0 
9 &hl Wc7 



10 i.f3 

An inaccuracy. This move is a part of 
White's planned piece arrangement (a2-a4, 
iLe3, £i3), restricting the opponent's activ¬ 
ity. But after beginning with 10 .sLf3 he is 
unable to achieve what he desires. Later, 
after trying on one occasion a more aggres¬ 
sive set-up with 10 Wei (Game No.47), 
Karpov refined White's play with 10 a4! 
(Game Nos.49, 54, 62, 70, 76). 

1 0 .. .£k 6 ll a4 

In the event of 11 iLe3 iLd7 Black is fully 
prepared for the typical exchanging opera¬ 
tion - 12 a4 (12 £ib3 b5) 12...£lxd4 13 Wxd4 
e5 14 Wd2 b5 or 14 Wd3 .sLe6, successfully 
completing his development. 

11.. .2e8 

An inaccuracy in reply - the two players 
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are in virgin territory! 11...2d8! would have 
placed White in a kind of zugzwang: 12 
j£.e3 <£se5!, while here 12 <£sb3 is ridiculous 
on account of 12...b6, when Black develops 
his pieces according to the planned scheme, 
without wasting time on ...Jk.d7 and ...2b8 
(compare this with the 18th and 24th games 
of the second match). White would have 
been practically forced to choose the ag¬ 
gressive 12 g4, leading after 12...<£sxd4 13 
Wxd4 b6 14 g5 <£sd7 to a double-edged 
game perfectly acceptable for Black. 

12 £e3 

This position, which later became a pop¬ 
ular tabiya, has already been mentioned in 
Revolution in the 70s (p.148), where I 
covered 12...<£sa5, an obvious, typically 
'Sicilian' move, but in the given instance 
ineffective. I will now talk about it in more 
detail. 



Since Black is denied the possibility of 
immediately beginning counterplay with 
...b7-b5, he must seek a worthy alternative. 

The most natural course is 12...<£sxd4 13 
Wxd4 e5 and then 14 Wd2 exf4 (14...^.d7!?, 
as in the 45th game - Game No.49) 15 JLxf4 
Jk.e6. Black appears to be normally devel¬ 
oped, the d5-point for White and e5 for 
Black are mutually equivalent, as are the 
weaknesses on d6 and e4, and an analysis 
of this position gives satisfactory results for 
Black. But in practice it clearly favours 


White (his game is easier to play), and I 
avoided this variation, preferring to make a 
useful waiting move. 

12.. .2b8 

A flexible line: the exchange of knights is 
deferred to a more favourable moment (for 
example, 13 We2 £sxd4 14 JLxd4 e5), at the 
same time the rook can support ...b7-b5, 
and the d7-square is left free for the knight 
in the event of g2-g4-g5. However, towards 
the end of the century the active 13 g4 did 
in fact create problems for Black (cf. the 
note to the next move). 

In recent times Black more often plays 

12.. .^.d7 (with the same idea of ...<£sxd4) 13 
£}b3 (threatening 14 a5) 13...b6 14 g4 j£.c8 
(Black has to retreat, freeing the d7-square 
for the knight, but this loss of time is com¬ 
pensated by the withdrawal of the white 
knight to b3), or even 12...Jk.f8 (a move 
which became especially popular after my 
simultaneous game with Sutovsky, Tel 
Aviv 1998), when 13 g4 is no longer so 
effective, since after 13...<£sxd4 14 ilxd4 e5 
White does not have the manoeuvre which 
retains the initiative after 12...2b8 (JLa7 and 
g4-g5). True, he has other possibilities... 



13 2el 

On encountering an unfamiliar opening 
line, Karpov makes a rather artificial move 
(to judge by Megabase, this was not played 
again), possibly evoked by the game Razu- 
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vaev-Kasparov (46th USSR Championship, 
Tbilisi 1978): 13 M2 M8 14 Sel £>d7 15 
We2 <&xd4 16 &xd4 b6 17 e5 dxe5 18 fxe5, 
and here 18...jLc5! (instead of 18...JLb4) 
would have led to double-edged play. 

In the 45th game and in the second 
match Karpov tried 13 WdZ. But the experi¬ 
ence of the 1990s was to show that the most 
dangerous move for Black is 13 g4!? - after 

13.. .£ixd4 14 JLxd4 e5 White successfully 
fights for the initiative by 15 fxe5 dxe5 16 
Aa7 Ha8 17 g5!. Now 17...Sxa7?! 18 gxf6 
£.xf6 19 £>d5 Wc6(d8) 20 <&xf6+ gxf6 leads 
to a serious weakening of the black king's 
defences. Therefore they usually play 

17.. .2.8 18 We2 £>e8 19 M3 M6 20 Wf2, 
when White's chances are better: although 
neither Topalov (Yerevan Olympiad 1996) 
nor Anand (Las Palmas 1996) was able to 
demonstrate this against me, later games 
brought Black much distress. Instead of 

13.. .®xd4 he began seeking counterplay in 
the variations with 13...£kl7 14 g5 b6, but 
the position after 15 ^Lg2 M>7 16 Wh5! 
(instead of the weaker 16 Wg4, Svidler- 
Kasparov, Linares 1998) is very dangerous 
for Black. 

All these subtleties, which have been de¬ 
scribed in the notes to the 12th-13th moves, 
were focused on later - as a result of my 
duels with Karpov. But at the time the main 
idea of the experts (the chief of whom, 
naturally, was Geller) was that White 
should prepare as well as possible for the 
... l £sxd4 exchange. For this he made moves 
such as JLgl and 'B r d2 (while Black, in turn, 
waited with ...JLd7 and ...2b8). But it grad¬ 
ually transpired that quiet play gave White 
no advantage and that only a direct assault 
with pawns and pieces on the kingside 
promised him chances of success. 

It is unlikely that we had analysed 13 
2el - here Black's position is quite solid, 
and besides, as I have already said, initially 
the classical Scheveningen was only of 


peripheral interest to us. After some 
thought, instead of the artificial manoeu¬ 
vres ...jk.f8 and ...£id71 preferred the typical 
plan with ... l ?ixd4 and ...e6-e5, which clearly 
demonstrates the harmlessness of the piece 
set-up chosen by White. 

13.. .1.d7 14 Wd3 £>xd4 15 i.xd4 e5 16 Ml 
If 16 M3, then Black equalises with 

16.. .b5. Now the rook that has been driven 
from b8 immediately comes into play! 

16.. .2.c8 17 M3 



17.. .* r c4! 

Perhaps the most noteworthy moment in 
this rather sterile game. Usually in such 
positions Black plays ...e5xf4, ...JLe6 and so 
on. I was able to find an interesting plan: 
while retaining his outpost at e5, Black 
activates his queen. The potential threat of 
,..'B r b4 forces the opponent to display 
caution. A similar idea was hovering over 
the board in the 45th game (Game No.49), 
and was also employed by me in the 10th 
game of our second match (Game No.62). 

18 a5 

With this fixing of the pawn structure 
White is not playing for an advantage, but 
suppressing the aggression of the black b- 
pawn. 

18 .. .h 6 19 h 3 i-f 8 

Perhaps it was worth testing the oppo¬ 
nent's vigilance by playing \9..Mb4\7. In 
the event of 20 iLd2 exf4! 21 £ld5 Wxb2 
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White gets into difficulties. 20 Sebl is more 
accurate, and after the sharp 20...exf4 21 
JLxf4 d5 22 £>xd5 £>xd5 23 Wxd5 £c6 Black 
regains his pawn with probable equality, 
but it is simpler to return with the queen - 
20...Wc4. 

20 J.d 2 Wd4 21 i.e3 Wb4 Vi-'A 



Here a draw was agreed in view of the 
repetition of moves - 22 icd2 Wd4. For both 
sides it is hard to improve their position - 
thus in the complications after 22...exf4?! 23 
£id5 #xb2 24 iLc3 2xc3 to achieve equality 
Black already has to apply some effort. 

Times: 1.35-1.53. 

After choosing the classical Schevenin- 
gen, I had no reason to complain about the 
outcome of the opening. Moreover, it 
turned out that in this type of position I felt 
comfortable! However, unfortunately, we 
underestimated this important positive 
factor, and I decided to revert to the de¬ 
fence with 5...£ic6 ( Game Nos.39, 41), return¬ 
ing to the Scheveningen with ...a7-a6 only 
in the 43rd game ( Game No.47). 

Catastrophe 

The next game, the 6th, became not only a 
turning-point, but also one of the most 
dramatic, gripping and... weak in the match 
(taking into account the oscillations in the 
evaluation of the position). In a sharp 


struggle, not without its mistakes, by the 
25th move I achieved an enormous advan¬ 
tage, but I first missed a certain win and 
then also a draw! The incredible errors 
made by me in this game were a reflection 
of my dismal form. 


Came 10 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
6th Game, Moscow 
26 / 27 . 09.1984 
Queen’s Indian Defence El5 


I d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £)f3 b6 4 g3 i.a6 (4...iLb7 
- Game No.6) 5 b3 -&b4+ 6 i.d2 i.e7 7 -&g2 
0-0 (7...iLb7 - Game No.8 ; 7...c6 - Game 
Nos.20, 22) 8 0-0 d5 

The tabiya of the variation, which arises 
within a few moves, was later usually 
reached via 8...c6 9 iLc3 d5 10 £ie5 £ifd7, 
excluding the possibility here of 9 cxd5 
(Game Nos.18, 19). But after thinking for 12 
minutes I decided to avoid this. 

9^e5 c6 (15) 

If 9...iLb7 I was intending the plan with 
the retention of the pawn on c4: 10 £>c3 
£ia6 11 ^.cl c5 12 Ab2, reaching by trans¬ 
position a position from the game Smyslov- 
Psakhis (Las Palmas Interzonal 1982), 
which looked quite promising for White. In 
any event, I liked the way that Smyslov 
handled it. 

10 ±c3 £sfd7 

After more than half an hour's thought 
Karpov chooses the most critical path. 
Against Gheorghiu (Luzern Olympiad 
1982) he played 10...i.b7 11 <&d2 £>a6 12 e3 
c5 with equality, but 12 e4 c5 13 exd5 exd5 
14 Sel! is more energetic ( Game No.20). 

II £sxd7 £sxd7 12 £sd2 

A position which later became a popular 
tabiya. 
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12.. .5.8 

This natural move suggests itself. At that 
time 12...Hb8 13 e4 b5 14 Sel dxc4 also 
appeared (Torre-Seirawan, Toluca Inter¬ 
zonal 1982), but later, against Kamsky (13th 
matchgame, Elista 1996), Karpov chose the 
simple 13 JLb2 with some advantage. 

The line with 12...£if6!? 13 e4 b5 has be¬ 
come more topical, stemming from the 
games Karpov-Portisch (Rotterdam 1989) 
and Yusupov-Karpov (1st matchgame, 
London 1989). 

Sometimes, to avoid premature simplifi¬ 
cation, Black employs the move 12...f5, 
leading to a closed position in the spirit of 
the Dutch Defence. Although later Karpov 
was to play it both with Black (against 
Szu.Polgar, Roquebrune (blitz) 1992) and 
with White (against Almasi, Biel 1996), to 
judge by the results he nevertheless pre¬ 
ferred the white pieces. 

13 e4 

An energetic continuation. The prepara¬ 
tory 13 Sel can be satisfactorily met by 
either 13...f5 (the source game: Korchnoi- 
Petrosian, 8th matchgame, Moscow 1971; 
Timman-Karpov, Brussels (blitz) 1987) or 

13.. .c5, as Timman first played against 
Petrosian and Portisch (Tilburg 1982). 

13.. .b5(ll) 

The critical reply: because of the threat 
of ...b5-b4! the c4-pawn cannot move, and 


to fight for the initiative White has to 
sacrifice it' (Averbakh). 13...dxc4 14 bxc4 b5 
comes to the same thing. Things turn out 
worse for Black after 13...dxe4 14 £ixe4 b5 
15 Sel bxc4 16 JLfl!? (Kramnik-Aronian, 
Mexico 2007). 

In addition, 13. ..c5 is interesting - this 
move was shown to me by Adorjan at a 
pre-match training session. Here too he was 
ahead of the times: in later years the varia¬ 
tion 14 exd5 exd5 15 dxc5 dxc4 16 c6 (White 
also tries to fight for an advantage with 16 
cxb6 £ixb6 17 Sel, Radjabov-Leko, Morelia- 
Linares 2006) 16...cxb3 17 Sel gained 
considerable popularity. Initially Black 
played 17...JLb5, but because of 18 axb3! 
(Game No.98 in Volume V of My Great Prede¬ 
cessors) he switched to 17...b2 18 Jbcb2 £>c5 
with the idea of 19 £ib3 £id3 20 Se2 Ab4 21 
itd4 jLc5 (V 2 -V 2 Gelfand-Anand, Shenyang 
2000), but 19 £)c4! is stronger: 19...itxc4 20 
Wg4 Ag5 21 Wxc4 £>d3 22 i.e5! £>xel 23 
Sxel £.f6 24 £.xf6 #xf6 25 c7 #d6 26 Scl 
b5 27 Wc2 g6 28 i.b7 b4 29 h4 h5 (29...Sfe8? 
30 Wa4! Kramnik-Leko, Miskolz (3rd match 
game (rapid) 2007) 30 4>fl! a5 31 Wc5 Wxc5 
32 Sxc5 a4 33 &e2 b3 34 axb3 axb3 35 4>d3 
Sfe8 36 &c3 &f8 (Ivanchuk-Aronian, Monte 
Carlo (rapid) 2007) 37 JLa6! with a won 
ending. It would appear that here Black has 
not yet solved all his problems... 
14Seldxc4 (13) 15 bxc4 
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15.. .£)b 6 ? 

In our preparations we mainly studied 

15.. .bxc4 16 #84! (this is more promising 
than 16 ^H/c2, as Karpov played against me 
in the 21st game of our 1986 match) 

16.. JLb5 17 Wc2, and White's position 
appealed to us. This is not surprising: for 
some reason we analysed only 17...£\b6?! 18 
a4 &a6 19 a5 £\d7 20 e5 with a bind. 

In the 1986 match we were now planning 

17.. .1.a3?! for Black, overlooking 18 £)xc4! 
iLxc4 19 Wa4, which after 19...c5 20 'H/xa3 
cxd4 21 iLxd4 gives White an excellent 
position. But in the game Karpov- 
M.Gurevich (55th USSR Championship, 
Moscow 1988) after 17....&a3?! there fol¬ 
lowed 18 £\bl?! iLd6, and the game contin¬ 
ued for more than a further forty moves. A 
striking example of mass chess blindness! 
That's the glorious pre-computer era for 
you... 

However, even after the sounder 17...2e8 

18 a4 .»La6 White's chances are rather better: 

19 Sadi Af8 20 £fl Wb6 21 Sbl #c7 22 
£\e3 (Karpov-Anand, Las Palmas 1996) or 
19 a5!? (even two tempi down compared 
with the 17...£\b6 variation) 19...£\f6 
(19..Sc7 20 e5) 20 Sadi i.f8 (20...c5 21 d5) 
21 £>f3! Sb8 22 £\g5 £>d7 (22...h6 23 e5!) 23 
h4 h6 24 d5!, and Black has difficult prob¬ 
lems to solve (Bologan-Kramnik, Dort¬ 
mund 2004). 

It was because of these difficulties that 
other continuations began occurring more 
often - 12...£\f6 or the relieving 12...2c8 13 
e4c5 (cf. above). 

16 cxb5? (11) 

Black's unexpected knight move left me 
in something of a state of shock, and I was 
unable to work out what was bad about it. I 
discarded the reply 16 c5! because of 

16.. .<£\a4 17 Sc2 e5 - Black parries the threat 
of e4-e5 and £\e4, obtains the two bishops 
and removes the support from the c5-pawn. 
But to assess the position not just by these 


external indicators, I should have delved 
into it! It is sufficient to defend the d4- 
pawn with the knight - 18 £\f3! (this is even 
stronger than 18 £\b3, Karpov-Van der 
Wiel, Amsterdam 1987), and things become 
bad for Black: 18...£\xc3?! 19 Wxc3 exd4 20 
<£xd4, or 18...exd4 19 i.xd4 #d7 20 e5!. 

As many commentators mentioned, the 
tactical try 16...b4 also did not work be¬ 
cause of 17 .sLb2 £k4 18 £\xc4 iLxc4 19 Wc2 
.sLb5 20 a3! bxa3 21 Sxa3, when 21...a5? is 
totally bad in view of 22 Wc3 a4 23 d5!, 
winning, but otherwise Black can only 
watch as the opponent strengthens his 
position. 

Instead of this I aimed for the d4-d5 
breakthrough, after which, as it seemed to 
me, the enemy king would be within reach. 

I6...cxb5 

The situation has changed radically: now 
Black has nothing to complain of - all his 
pieces are working, including his rook on 
the newly-opened c-file. I was still in a state 
of perplexity: 'How can this be?! Why 
wasn't this in our analysis?' 

17 Scl 



17...i-a3 

Black has devised an aggressive plan for 
developing his initiative on the queenside, 
and first he aims to seize control of the c- 
file. But such play demands rapid and 
concrete results, as otherwise it is risky to 
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remove the bishop so far from the royal 
chambers (in the event of ...b5-b4 it will be 
altogether cut off). To maintain the balance 
it was sufficient to play 17...b4 18 JLal Sxcl 
19 #xcl #<17 (Denker) 20 £>b3 £sa4 and 
...Ec8 (Yusupov). 

18 Sc2 



I8...^a4?! 

In this game Karpov too was not at his 
best, and in literally a few moves he trans¬ 
formed a good position into a losing one. 

Black continues his plan, rejecting a 
sharp attempt to exploit the pin on the c-file 
- 18...#c7!?. After this there would have 
followed 19 d5! with the threat of &.xg 7, for 
example: 19...b4? 20 i.xg7! Wxc2 21 #g4 f5 
22 #g5 #xd2 23 #xd2, or 19...exd5? 20 
£xg7! #xc2 21 #g4 f5 22 #g5 #xd2 
(22...'it7 23 .&d4! with a decisive attack) 23 
#xd2 ixg7 24 exd5 Sf6 25 Se6! Sxe6 26 
dxe6 £e7 (after 26...2cl+ 27 i.fl b4 28 #g5+ 
the queen and the e-pawn succeed in 
overwhelming the black king) 27 #b5 Ecl+ 
28 £fl £c8 29 #xb5 Sel 30 #xf5 and 
#a5xa7 with an obvious advantage. 

However, after 19....&b4! the capture on 
g7 no longer works: the knight at d2 is en 
prise. After 20 Ee3 <£sa4! 21 Axg7 #xc2 22 
#g4 f5 23 #g5 there is the defence 23...#dl+ 
24 £sfl #g4. Therefore White would have to 
go into an endgame - 20 jb<b4 #xc2 21 ^.xf8 
#xdl 22 Sxdl ^xf8 23 £ib3, where, in order 


to retain equal chances, he would have to 
make several accurate moves. 

After 18...£sa4 there is not yet anything 
fatal for Black, but his entire plan with the 
lining-up of his pieces on the a-file looks 
rather strange. It is surprising that Karpov 
did not in fact find any counter-measures to 
reduce the effectiveness of the typical d4-d5 
breakthrough. 

19 i-al Sxc2 20 #xc2 #a5 

Consistently fighting for the c-file, but... 
'Here the queen comes under attack with 
gain of tempo. 20...#e7 was correct, pre¬ 
venting d4-d5 and preparing the occupa¬ 
tion of the c-file with the rook.' (Yusupov). 
However, after 21 #d3! White would have 
continued to prepare d4-d5 and would still 
have had some initiative. 



21 #dl! ( 20 ) 

A multi-purpose and far from obvious 
move, which appeared to disturb Karpov. 
By leaving the c-file in advance, the queen 
defends the rook, supports the thematic d4- 
d5 and wants to leap across to the kingside. 
21...Sc8 (15) 

If 21...£ic3 there could have followed 22 
£xc3 (after 22 £ib3?! #b4 23 #d3 £sxa2 24 
#e3 Ec8! 25 d5 &cl! 26 £>xcl #xel+ 27 
#xel Sxcl 28 #xcl £ixcl it is now White 
who has to fight for a draw) 22...#xc3 23 
£ibl #a5 24 £ixa3 #xa3 25 #d2! (25 d5 
#xa2 26 #d4 merely gives White compen- 
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sation for the pawn), and in view of d4-d5 
White has the better chances, for example: 

25.. .2c8 26 d5 Wc3 27 Wxc3 2xc3 28 i.fl! 
with the threats of a2-a4, d5-d6 and 2bl. 

Perhaps Black should have played 

21.. .£sb2 or 21. ..^Lb2, exchanging the poten¬ 
tially dangerous bishop on al and reducing 
the strength of the d4-d5 breakthrough. 



22 £>b3 Wb4?! 

One of two poor moves in a row. Of 
course, it is annoying to have to return, but 

22..Mc7 23 d5 e5 would still have enabled 
Black to hold the position, for example: 24 
JLh3 2d8 25 2e2 4}b6 26 2c2 £>c4 etc. 

23 d5! 



23...exd5? 

A losing exchange: now the white rook 
gains the e-file and the power of the passed 
d-pawn increases, while the bishop on g2 


can not only support its advance, but also 
join the attack on the king via e4. 

However, Karpov had a difficult choice 
to make: 23...£sb2 is now weaker than it 
was earlier, in view of 24 JLxb2 JLxb2 25 e5! 
exd5 (25...2d8 26 d6) 26 e6! fxe6 27 2xe6 
Lb7 28 £.xd5 £.xd5 29 Wxd5 sfeh8 30 2e4 
winning the b5-pawn, as is 23....&b2 24 e5! 
i.xal (24...exd5 25 e6! or 24...£>c3 25 Wd2 
iLxal 26 d6! is worse for Black) 25 Wxal 
exd5 (otherwise d5-d6) 26 e6 4k3 27 JLh3! 
with a powerful attack. 

23...4k3 was probably more tenacious, 
but then after 24 JLxc3! Black would have 
acquired a perceptibly weak e6-pawn: 

24.. .« r xc3?! 25 dxe6 (25 e5!?) 25...fxe6 26 i.h3 
Se8 27 Se3 or 24...Sxc3 25 dxe6 (here 25 e5 is 
not so clear because of 25...JLc8! 26 d6 .&d7) 

25.. .fxe6 26 Se2! and 2d2 with the initiative, 
which is especially dangerous in view of the 
poor placing of the black bishops. 

24 exd5 4k3 

Alas, it is too late for both 24. ..JLb2 25 
d6!, and 24...£>b2 25 £.xb2 &xb2 26 d6! &f6 
27 d7 2f8 28 2e8 Ad8 29 Wd5, winning. 



One of the critical moments from the ini¬ 
tial stage of the match. Here it would have 
done no harm for me to remember that in 
my childhood I liked arbitrarily to divide 
the chess board into right and left halves, 
and see what the balance of forces was in 
each of them. In the given instance all 
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Black's pieces are bunched together on the 
queenside, having left their lone king to its 
fate. The evaluation of the position is 
obvious: White has an irresistible attack. 

25 Wd4? 

To this day I just can't understand why I 
went in for the exchange of queens, instead 
of making an obvious attacking move in 
my style - 25 HT3!? or 25 Wh5!, for example: 

1) 25 Wf3!? £>xa2 26 2e4 Wd6 27 Ah3 2f8 
(27...2d8 28 2e6!!) 28 Wdl! Wc7 (if 28...b4 or 

28.. .2d8, then 29 .&xg7!) 29 Wd2, trapping 
the knight and winning, or 25...£>xd5 26 
2e4 Wd6 27 2d4 i.b7 28 Wh5! f5 (there is 
nothing else: 28...g6? 29 H r xh7+! or 28...2d8 
29 2g4) 29 Wxf5 2d8 30 2d3 &b4 31 Wg5 
2d7 32 ±xg7! 2xg7 33 ilxd5+ ilxd5 34 
Wxd5+ #xd5 35 2xd5 a6 36 2d8+ <&f7 37 
2a8 2g6 38 2a7+ &g8 39 < &g2 with an extra 
pawn and a won ending; 

2) 25 Wh5! - excluding both 25...£>xd5 in 
view of 26 2e4 #d6 27 2d4, and 25...1T8 26 
&h3 2c7 27 2e3 £>xa2 28 &xg7! Wxg7 29 
2e8+ i.f8 30 d6!. And if 25...£>xa2, then 26 
We5! Wf8 (26...f6 27 We6+ &h8 28 i.xf6! 
with crushing threats) 27 .&e4! (threatening 
Wf5) 27...&h8 28 Wh5 %8 29 £.f5! Sd8 
(otherwise Se4-h4) 30 Wg5!, and Black is 
completely helpless: 30...2xd5? 31 Wxg7+!, 

30.. .2b8 31 2e4!, or 30...2f8 31 Wd2! - a 
sudden change in the target of the attack. 



Analysis diagram 


A fantastic position, which could well 
have rivalled the finish to the 16th game of 
the second match (Game No.68). In practice 
things would probably not have got this far: 
all Black's pieces are stuck on the edge of the 
board - look at the queen on g8! White gains 
a decisive advantage: 31...£sb4 31 jLc 3, or 

31.. JLb4 32 Wxa2 £xel 33 Wxa6 etc. 

It is clear that 25 Wh5! would have 
brought me a swift and spectacular win, 
and with it the score 1-1. The entire match 
would have turned out differently! But 
how - that I do not know... 

25.. .Wxd4 26£>xd4 



Strictly speaking, White has an over¬ 
whelming advantage even without the 
queens: his knight comes into play with 
enormou c strength. 'It is hard to believe 
that Black can hold such a position' (Maka- 
rychev). But at least he has gained a respite: 
on the board is a complicated endgame, 
and an attack such as that when the queens 
were on is no longer possible. 

26...^xa2 

The correct decision. 26...^fS would not 
have saved Black: 27 ith3! 2c7 28 2e3! £la4 
29 2xa3 2cl+ 30 <&g2 2xal 31 &d7 &b7 32 
jLc6 jLxc 6 33 dxc6 a6 34 £sf5! and wins. 
'Realising that all the same it will be hard for 
him to combat the d-pawn, "just in case" 
Karpov picks up some material. The posi¬ 
tion becomes extremely sharp.' (Averbakh) 
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27 £>c6? (4) 

Some kind of black-out... 27 £if5! sug¬ 
gested itself, with very strong threats. 
Botvinnik, who was following the game, 
said: 'Now Kasparov will certainly play his 
knight to f5 - this is completely in his style.' 
But the terrible thing is that this more than 
natural move (attacking the g7-pawn and 
threatening d5-d6), which was heatedly 
discussed in the press centre, was one that I 
hardly even considered! Moreover, no way 
for Black to save the game is apparent. The 
following lines are bad for him: 27...g6? 28 
d6! gxf5 29 d7, 27..M8? 28 d6 Sd8 29 £>e7+ 
<4>h8 30 Ae5 £\b4 31 2e4 <£d3 32 £sc6, or 

27...2d 28 2xcl i.xcl (or 28...£\xcl 29 d6) 
29 d6! Ag5 30 h4 Ac8 (30...i.d8 31 £\e7+ 
<&f8 32 <£c6 £>e8 33 £h3!) 31 hxg5 i.xf5 32 
Ac6 b4 (32...&f8 33 £.xb5) 33 d7 &xd7 34 
JLxd7 <£ic3 35 Axc3 and JLa4, winning. 

And the main defence - 27...iLb4 is re¬ 
futed by 28 2e2 £lcl 29 2e4, for example: 

1) 29...£\b3 30 JLb2! (an accurate move, 
controlling the cl-square; 30 JLxg7? £sd2! 
with equality) 30...Jk.f8(c5) 31 d6 and wins; 

2) 29...^.f8 30 d6, and Black is not helped 
by 30...£\d3 31 d7 2d8 32 2e8 2xd7 33 
Axg 7, 30...2d8 31 £>e7+ £.xe7 (31„.*h8 32 
£\c6) 32 dxe7 2e8 33 2e3 and Ac6, 30...b4 
31 <&h6+! gxh6 32 2g4+ Ag7 33 2xg7+ <4>f8 
34 &d5 Q)e2+ 35 <4>g2 £\c3 36 2xf7+ <4>g8 37 
£.xc3 bxc3 38 2xa7+ &f8 39 2xa6 c2 40 d7 


clW 41 dxc8W+ Wxc8 42 2a8 (Yusupov), or 

30.. .f6 31 £\e7+ Axe7 32 2xe7 2d8 33 d7 <&f8 

34 2e6 2xd7 35 2xa6 2dl+ 36 Ml; 

3) 29...£\d3 30 Axg 7 (30 Ml is also good 
- Yusupov) 30..JLf8 (30...2cl+ does not 
help: 31 £fl h5 32 2e8+ <&h7 33 &d4 or 

31.. .2el 32 2g4 h5 33 2g5), and now either 
31 M6 h5 32 d6 2cl+ 33 Ml b4 34 2e8! £tf4 

35 £>e3, or 31 &d4 f6 32 d6 *f7 33 Ml (33 
2h4!?) 33...£\e5 34 i.xe5 fxe5 35 2xe5 2d8 

36 Axb5 Axd6 37 2d5 Axb5 38 £\xd6+ <4>e6 
39 2xb5 2xd6 40 2b7, or the spectacular 31 
d6!? Axg7 (if 31...^.xd6 the simplest is 32 
£h6 M8 33 <£e7+) 32 d7 2f8 33 <£e7+ &h8 
34 £\g6+! hxg6 35 2e8 M6 36 2xf8+ £>g7 37 
d8W JLxd8 38 2xd8, and everywhere White 
wins. 

In all these variations it is the powerful 
passed d-pawn that decides matters. 

Thus I missed some excellent winning 
chances - and, as one commentator said, 
'the remainder of the game Turned into 
torture for White.' 

27.. .6C5! 

After this accurate reply the position be¬ 
comes unclear. The blockade of the pawn - 

27.. .Jk.d6? was not good because of 28 JLe5! 
2e8 29 Sal Axe5 30 Sxa2 Ab7 31 Sxa7 
£.xc6 32 dxc6 &f8 33 £h3! Se7 34 Ad7 
(Geller) or 30...£.c8 31 Se2 Ad7 32 £>xe5 f6 
33 f4 fxe5 34 fxe5, and White's passed 
pawns are far swifter than Black's. 
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28 &h3?! (25) 

Yet another error! Nothing was given by 
28 jLe5 2e8! or 28 i.d4 £xd4 29 £>xd4 Bel, 
but 28 £te7+! 3ixe7 29 2xe7 would have 
retained the initiative and chances of con¬ 
fusing my opponent, who was in time- 
trouble (I had sufficient time, but, alas, I 
had lost my self-control). Black would still 
have had to play 29...b4 and then neutralise 
the d-pawn: 30 h4 £)c3 31 d6 (Yusupov) 

31.. .5d8! 32 2xa7 i.d3 33 Bb7 f6 (34 2xb4 
/he 2+ and ...Bxd6) or 30 &b2 <&c3 31 2xa7 
(Averbakh) 31...i.c4! 32 d6 £>b5 or 32...2d8 
etc. 

28.. .2a8 29 i.d4 iixd4 30 £>xd4 &f8! (neu¬ 
tralising the swift-moving passed pawn) 



31 d6 

Strangely enough, I was still thinking 
about winning, otherwise I would have 
played 31 2al £\b4 32 d6, forcing 32...2d8 
33 d7 £b7 34 Bxa7 £>c6 35 Bxb7 £>xd4 with 
a draw. 

31.. .£>c3! 

Karpov does not give up a pawn so eas¬ 
ily! Despite time-trouble, he avoids the 
draw which would have been achieved by 

31.. .2.8 32 d7 &b7 33 Bal (33 £\xb5 i.c6) 

33.. .£\b4 - cf. the previous variation. 

Again, like seven moves ago, the black 

knight stands proudly at c3, but during this 
time the position has changed beyond 
recognition. The exchange of the queens 


and then also the dark-square bishops has 
proved to Black's advantage - his knight 
has been transformed into a mighty piece, 
restricting White's small and no longer 
powerful army; also awaiting its hour is the 
passed a-pawn, for the moment modestly 
standing on a7. 



32 £\c6? (16) 

And this is already the decisive mistake. 
'White should have forced a draw - 32 JLg2 
Bd8 (32...2e8?! 33 Bal) 33 &c6 &c8 34 
£ixb5.' (Yusupov). This was the most 
accurate way, demanding neither calcula¬ 
tion, not any doubts about its evaluation. 
There was also a more complicated draw 
by 32 2e3 b4 33 £>c6 £\d5! 34 Be5 £c4 35 d7 
b3 36 i.f5 g6 37 i.bl a5 38 £>xa5! £\b6 39 
<&xc4 <&xc4 40 2b5 Bd8 41 Bxb3. 

32.. .1.b7 

The slumbering bishop on a6 finally 
comes into play - and Black's advantage 
immediately becomes obvious. 

33-&g2 

After 33 JLd7 g6 34 Be3 White would 
lose his passed pawn - 34...b4 35 £bcb4 
£te4, after which the a-pawn can be 
stopped only at the cost of a piece. 

33.. .2e8! 

Essentially concluding the game. 'The 
tempting 33...b4?? would have allowed 
White to create a little study: 34 d7 b3 35 
£>b8!! Sxb8 36 i.xb7 Bd8 37 Ac6! or 36...b2 
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37 ^.c8! and wins' - Averbakh. 

34 £>e5 (there was also little chance of 
saving the game after 34 Sal Jb<c6 35 iLxc6 
Se6!, winning a pawn) 34—f6! 



35 d7 

After making this move, I suddenly of¬ 
fered a draw. Such a step in a hopeless 
position is an indication of my desperation. 
Karpov declined, of course: he still had five 
minutes left, and he assumed that this 
would be sufficient for him not to throw 
away the win. 

35 ...Sd 8 36 i.xb7 fxe5 37 i.c6 



37.. .*e7?! 

A strange move, made with the flag al¬ 
ready raised. There was an easy win by 

37.. .e4! 38 Sal &e7! 39 Sxa7 4>d6 40 Sa6 
&c7 41 4>fl b4 (Averbakh), when the b- 
pawn cannot be stopped. Here an ad¬ 


journment session would no longer have 
been required. 

38 i.xb5 £sxb5? 

In my opinion, this throws away the win. 

38...&d6 was correct: 39 M3 Sxd7! 40 
i.xh7 a5 (Yusupov) 41 Sal a4 42 Sa3 Sc7 
43 i’fl e4 with an obvious advantage for 
Black. 

39 Sxe5+ i>xd7 40 Sxb5 £c6 

The time control was reached, and the 
game approached the adjournment. 



4lSh5? 

The final blunder, after which White's 
hopes are dashed. I played this almost 
instantaneously (wishing to make my 
opponent have to seal a move), whereas I 
should have thought, calmed down and 
exploited a real drawing chance - '41 Se5!, 
and if 41...Sa8, then 42 Se6+ &c5 43 Se7 a5 

44 Sxg7, picking up both of the kingside 
pawns' (Averbakh). 

Here ace some sample variations: 44...a4 

45 Sxh7 a3 46 Sc7+ <&b4 47 Scl a2 48 Sal 
'A’bS 49 4 > g2! (an accurate move - 49 h4 is 
bad: 49...£>b2 50 Sxa2+ Sxa2 51 h5 <&c3 52 
g4 *d4 53 &g2 £>e5! 54 4>g3 Sa3+ 55 4>h4 
&f6 56 f4 Sf3 57 g5+ 4>f5) 49...&b2 50 Sdl! 
(but not 50 Sxa2+ Sxa2, and the black king, 
having an extra tempo, reaches the king- 
side more quickly) 50...al# 51 Sxal Sxal 
52 4>f3 &c3 53 < 4 > e4! (the saving 'shoulder- 
charge') 53...Sa2 54 g4 Sxf2 55 g5 Sxh2 56 
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g6 or 53...2a4+ 54 4>e5 &d3 55 g4! 2xg4 56 
f4! 'S’eS 57 f5, gaining a draw. I think that in 
home analysis this could have been found 
even without a computer. 

41 ...h 6 ! 42 2e5 2a8 (19) 

The sealed move. 42...2d5 also does not 
look bad: 43 2e6+ 2d6 44 2e5 4>b6 45 2e7 
g6 (also the consequence of 41 2h5? - after 
41 2e5! in the analogous variation Black's 
h7-pawn would have been hanging). But 
Karpov intuitively realised that with his 
rook on a8 the conversion of the advantage 
would be simpler. 

Before the resumption we mainly looked 
at 42...2a8, and as the only way of resisting, 
giving some practical chances of a draw, 
we chose the plan with the switching of the 
king to the queenside. 



43 2a5 

Forced. If 43 2e6+ Black wins by both 

43...&c5 44 2g6 a5 45 2xg7 a4 46 2c7+ 4>b4 
47 2b7+ i’aS! and ...a4-a3-a2 (Averbakh), 
and 43...£>d5 44 2a6 4>c5 45 f4 4>b5 46 2g6 
a5 47 2xg7 a4 48 2b7+ 4>a5 49 f5 a3 50 2bl 
a2, for example: 51 2al < 4’b4 52 g4 ^3 53 
&f2 £>b2 54 2xa2+ &xa2 55 &g3 &b3 56 
&h4 4>c4 57 &h5 2a6 58 h4 &d5 59 g5 hxg5 
60 hxg5 &e5 61 f6 4>f5 62 4>h6 2a7. 

43-4>b6 44 2a2 (or 44 2al a5 45 *fl a4 46 
■S?e2 a3 47 4>d3 4>c5 48 &c3 &d5! 49 4>b3 a2 
50 < 4‘b2 , 4 > e4 and wins - Yusupov) 44—a 5 
45 ^fl a4 46 &e2 4*05 (46...44)5 was per¬ 


haps simpler) 47 id2 a3 

After 47...ic4?! 48 2c2+ White would 
probably have succeeded in regrouping. 



48 id 

At first sight the best chance was the 'ac¬ 
tive' 48 ic3. But after this Black is not 
obliged to check whether he has a win after 

48...g5 49 ib3 id4 50 2d2+ ie4 51 ia2 
2a6 (51...if3 52 2d6) 52 2e2+ if3 53 2d2 
2a5 with the idea of ...h5-h4-h3. Karpov 
could simply have replied 48...id5 and 
waited for the moment when White would 
end up in zugzwang and be forced to allow 
the black king into his position. 

48— id4 49 f4 

As was shown by the commentators, 
White would not have saved the game with 
either 49 h4 ie4 50 ibl if3 51 2c2 a2+ 52 
ial 2a7 and ...ig2, or 49 ibl 2b8+ 50 ial 
2b2 51 2xa3 (51 2xb2 axb2+ 52 ixb2 ie4 
etc.) 51...2xf2 52 2a6 2f6! 53 2a7 (53 2xf6 
gxf6 54 ib2 ie3) 53...g5 54 h4 ie4 55 hxg5 
hxg5 56 2g7 2f5 with a theoretically won 
ending. 

49— ie4 50 ibl 2b8+ 51 ial 2b2 52 2xa3 
2xh2 

There is very little material left, but Black 
wins thanks to the activity of his king and 
the remoteness of the opponent's king. 

53 &bl2d2! (12) 

The key move: the deadly ...2d3 is 
threatened. In the event of 53...^5?! 54 2a7 
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g5 55 2a4 2g2 56 2a3 <&g4 57 <&cl! White 
unexpectedly saves himself, since 57...gxf4 
leads to a draw, and there are no other 
ways of strengthening the position. 

54 2a6 

'Had the pawn been on h7, 54 2a7! 
would have saved White, but now this 
would have been simply answered by 

54.. .g5.' (Averbakh) 

54.. .6f5 55 2a7 g5 56 2a6 g4 

There was a simpler win by 56...2h2 57 
<&cl <&g4 58 2g6! (58 2a3 2h3) 58...2h3! 
(but not Yusupov's suggestion of 58...2h5 
59 &d2 &xg3 60 &e3! g4 61 &e4, when 
White has good chances of a draw) 59 fxg5 
hxg5 60 £d2 2h5! 61 sfeel £xg3 etc. 



57 2xh6?! 

The first move after the second time con¬ 
trol - and again a mistake! I didn't believe I 
could save the game, but the best chance 
was to go into a queen endgame which, 
although lost, would be very protracted: 57 
2a5+ &e4 58 2a4+ &f3 59 2a3+ <&e2 60 2a2 
(60 2a5 2d3 61 2h5 2xg3 62 2xh6 2f3 and 
wins) 60 ...h5 61 f5 h4 62 2xd2+ <&xd2 63 f6 
hxg3 64 f7 g2 65 f8# gl#+ 66 &a2. The 
computer wins this ending easily: 66. .Ma7+ 
67 sfeb3 Wb6+ 68 £a4 g3! (68...Wc6+?? 69 
*a5 with a draw) 69 Wf4+ We3 70 Wb4+ 
<&e2 71 %4+ Wf3 72 Wc4+ Wd3 73 Wg4+ 
£d2 74 Wf4+ £c2 75 Wg4 Wb3+ 76 &a5 
Wd5+ 77 &a6 g2 78 We2+ &c3, but for a 


human it is far more difficult. Of course, 
things are made easier for Black by the 
remoteness of the white king from the 
saving squares a8 and b8, but even if the 
king should reach a6 Black may have 
problems. 

57...2g2 58 2h5+ (or 58 &cl 2xg3 59 &d2 
2f3 60 &e2 &xf4 61 2g6 <&g3 62 2g8 sfeh3 63 
2g7 2f8 and wins) 58...sfee4 59 f5 2f2 

59...2xg3 would also have been decisive. 

60 &cl &f3 



61 4>dl 

61 f6!? was more tenacious: 61... < ^’xg3 62 
2h6 4g2! (after the incautious 62...2f3? 63 
&d2 4>f2 64 2h2+ ^gl 65 2h6 the remaining 
pawn would have saved White) 63 &dl g3. 
The presence of the white pawn demands 
accuracy of Black: thus after 64 &el 4>gl 65 
2g6 g2 66 2h6 he wins by 66...2f5 67 <&e2 
2e5+ 68 &(3 <&fl 69 2g6 2e6! - a quiet, but 
very timely move, forcing the transition into 
a queen against rook endgame: 70 < &’f4 
2xf6+! (70...glW?? 71 2xgl+ <&xgl 72 4>f5 
with a draw) 71 2xf6 glW 72 < &e4+ &e2, 
which against a computer is not at all easy to 
win within the allotted 50 moves. 

Also in the event of 64 2g6, certain tech¬ 
nical difficulties have to be overcome in 
order to win: 64...2f5! (but not 64...4h2 65 
sfeel 2f5? 66 <&e2 g2 67 2h6+ <&g3 68 2g6+ 
sfeh3 69 2h6+) 65 <&e2 2e5+ 66 <&d3 sfef3 67 
<&d4 (67 f7 2f5 68 2g7 2f4!) 67...2h5! 
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(67...2f5? 68 2h6! g2 69 2g6 with a draw) 68 
f7 (68 <&d3 2h4!) 68...2f5 69 2g7 g2 70 <&d3 
2f4! and wins (Dolmatov). 

6l...&xg3 62 &el <&g2 63 2g5 g3 



64 2h5 

After 64 s^dl &h3! the pawn is lost even 
more quickly: 65 ^el &h4 66 2g8 2xf5 etc. 

64...2f4 65 <&e 2 2e4+ 66 &d3 ^f3 67 2hl 
g2 68 2h3+ Sg4 69 2h8 2f4 70 <&e2 2xf5 
0-1 

The g-pawn will cost White his rook. 
Times: 3.19-3.43. 

One of the most nightmarish games in 
my career! Now it is obvious that, after this 
heavy defeat in a battle spread over two 
days, I should have taken a time-out and 
tried to put my mental state in order. But I 
decided not to take what would already 
have been the second of my three allotted 
time-outs for the first 24 games. 

In the 7th game we were hoping to 'get 
through' the black pieces after 1 e4 by 
employing a variation of the Sicilian De¬ 
fence which was new for this match - l...c5 
2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £sxd4 £>f6 5 £sc3 £>c6. 
But Karpov 'served to the other side' - he 
played 1 d4. There was no great surprise in 
this, but when you are in disarray you react 
over-sensitively to any innovation by the 
opponent. The consequence of my uncer¬ 
tainty became severe time-trouble... 


Came ll 

A.Karpov-G. Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
7th Game, Moscow 
28 . 09.1984 
Tarrasch Defence D34 


l d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 ®f3 c5 (7) 

The time was spent hesitating, even 
though I had decided beforehand to play 
the Tarrasch Defence. Of course, Karpov 
was expecting this system: both in Niksic 
(1983) and in the Candidates matches 
(1983-84) I employed it with great success. 
In addition, as it later transpired, from the 
1st to the 11th game one of my helpers, 
Iossif Dorfman, secretly played on the 
match totaliser, and before the 7th game he 
bet that in reply to 1 d4 it would be a 
Tarrasch Defence, but the totaliser was run 
by a man who was close to the Karpov 
camp... 

Although I knew that ■he champion 
liked playing against an isolated d5-pawn 
and that such set-ups were positionally 
somewhat dubious, my great experience in 
playing the Tarrasch Defence and the new 
ideas produced during our preparations 
gave hope that Black would emerge suc¬ 
cessfully from the opening duel. 

4 cxd5 exd5 5 g3 ®f6 6 i.g 2 Jcel 7 0-0 0-0 8 
£>c3 £>c 6 9 .&g5 

The most popular continuation and the 
most dangerous one for Black. In Niksic I 
did not have any problems after 9 b3 £>e4 
10 .sLb2 .sLf6 (against Larsen) or 9 dxc5 iLxc5 
10 .&g5 d4 (against Nikolic and Miles), or 
later in the variation 9 JLe3 c4 10 £>e5 h6! - 
against Larsen (Brussels 1987) and Hort 
(3rd matchgame, Cologne 1988). 

9...cxd4 

It is well known that 9...ite6 10 dxc5 
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JLxc5 11 JLxf6! (11 £la4 - Game No.45 in 
Volume II of My Great Predecessors) ll...K f xf6 
12 £>xd5 Wxb2 13 £\c7 Sad8 14 #cl Wxcl 
15 Saxcl and £sxe6 leads to a slight but 
enduring advantage for White (Rubinstein- 
Schlechter, Vienna 1908; Petrosian-Spassky, 
16th matchgame, Moscow 1969). 

10 £>xd4 h6 11 i.eB 



11.. .He8 

At the start of his 1969 match with Petro¬ 
sian, Spassky played ll....&g4 ( Game No.75 
in Volume III of My Great Predecessors), but 
in the 12th game White found a way to gain 
an advantage after 12 #84! £sa5 13 Sadi 
(as, incidentally, I defeated Palatnik in 
1981), and in the 18th game Black switched 
to the more flexible ll...Se8. Since then this 
has been the main line. 

12 Wb3 

At that time this was by no means the 
main move. In the Candidates matches 
Beliavsky played 12 Wa4 and 12 Wc2 
against me, while Korchnoi and Smyslov 
chose 12 a3. 

In addition, 12 Scl was often played, 
and in the 1990s this again came to the fore: 

12.. .1Lf8 13 £sa4!? (after 13 £lxc6 bxc6 14 
£sa4 Jid7 15 i.c5 i.xc5 16 £>xc5 i.g4 17 Sel 
Wa5 18 h3 i.f5 19 Wd4! Sab8 20 a3 Black is 
close to equalising, Kasparov-Illescas, 
Linares 1994) 13....&d7 14 £)c5 with some 
advantage to White (Kramnik-Illescas, 


Linares 1994). Apparently 12...^.g4 13 h3 
.&e6 is better, as, for example, in the simul¬ 
taneous game Zueger-Kasparov (Switzer¬ 
land 1987) and in many later games. 

In any event, White has to play energeti¬ 
cally and deploy his forces accurately, to 
enable him to both blockade the d-pawn 
and suppress Black's piece activity. 

12...£>a 5 13 Wc2 ji_g4 14 £>f5 

Portisch's novelty from his games 
against Wilder (New York 1984) and Chan¬ 
dler (Amsterdam 1984), played not long 
before the match. Earlier 14 h3 occurred 
(Korchnoi-Ivkov, Rovinj/Zagreb 1970; Tal- 
Stean, Moscow 1975). 

Karpov played all these moves quickly, 
and he made the last one with exaggerated 
firmness, demonstrating that everything 
was following a course which was well 
known to him. For some reason this dis¬ 
heartened me, and for twenty minutes I 
could not bring myself to reproduce the 
prepared reply. Fragments of variations 
flew about in my mind - I just could not 
establish my normal calculating process. 



14...5c8! 

Portisch's opponents played 14....&b4, 
and after 15 iLd4 Wilder replied 15...2c8 (cf. 
Game No.13, note to Black's 15th move), 
while Chandler went 15...Jb<c3 16 jLxc3 
2xe2, and after 17 Wd3 2e8 18 £se3 &e6 19 
Wb5\ (19 2adl £lc6) 19...b6 20 2adl White 
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obtained an active position for the pawn, 
although with 20...2c8! (Portisch) Black 
could have successfully defended. Even so, 
here White has chances of an advantage: 20 
b4!? £sb7 21 i.xf6 #xf6 22 £sxd5 Axd5 23 
#xd5, and the bishop is stronger than the 
knight (Harikrishna-T.L.Petrosian, Kochin 
2004), or 20...a6 (Vera-Akobian, Buenos 
Aires 2005) 21 i.xf6! etc. 

But the main thing is that we had found 
the paradoxical retreat 17 #dl!? followed 
by 17...d4 (17...2xf2? loses a piece: 18 Axf6 
2xfl+ 19 i.xfl #xf6 20 #xg4) 18 £sxd4 2xf2 
19 #34 2xg2+ 20 &xg2 #d5+ 21 4>gl £sc4 
22 #b5 a6 23 #xd5 4^xd5 - many years 
later I managed to win this ending against 
Illescas (Linares 1990), but with accurate 
defence Black could have gained a draw. 

My new move 14...2c8 is far more inter¬ 
esting: Black plans to create counterplay on 
the c- and e-files. For the first time Karpov 
had a long think... 

15 £sxe7+ 

In the 9th game, after thorough prepara¬ 
tion, the champion was to improve White's 
play with 15 Ad4! (Game No.13), but for the 
moment he takes a practical decision, 
excluding the slightest risk. 

15...2xe7! (30) 

Again after hesitation and prolonged 
thought, although the capture with the 
rook was recorded in my analytical note¬ 
book with an exclamation mark! There is no 
doubt that I could have done with these 
ridiculously squandered minutes (and 
nervous energy) at the end of the game. 

Curiously, we also considered 15...#xe7 
to be acceptable, but later the machine 
coldly refuted it by 16 Axa7 b5 17 Jk.b6! b4 
(after 17...£>c4 18 £d4 b4 19 £sxd5 White 
has a decisive material and positional 
advantage) 18 Axa5 d4 (18...bxc3 19 e3) 19 
#a4! bxc3 20 #xd4 &xe2 21 2fel cxb2 22 
#xb2 #c5 23 £.b4 or 20...c2 21 f3 i.e6 
(21...£d7 22 e4) 22 2fcl #b7 23 i.c3 2ed8 


24 Wf2, and Black stands badly. 

The capture 15...2xe7 involves sacrificing 
the d5-pawn. We did not have any com¬ 
puter-accurate variations, but intuitively 
we thought that Black should have a good 
position. 

16 2adl (30) 

The most solid and natural move. To 
judge by the time spent on it, Karpov also 
studied 16 Jk.d4 - in the event of 16...2xe2 

17 #d3 2e8 18 h3 i.e6 19 £>b5 £)c6 20 i.xf6 
gxf6 21 #a3 White has full compensation 
for the pawn, but 16...£se4! is stronger: 17 
e3 £>c6 or 17 £.xe4 2xe4! 18 e3 (18 i.xa7 
2ec4) 18...2e6 19 #d3 £>c6 with an excel¬ 
lent game for Black. 



I6...#e8! ( 21 ) 

Black has set up an original battery on 
the e-file and in the best traditions of the 
Tarrasch Defence he does not intend to 
defend his d5-pawn with all his might, but 
wants to initiate play on the c- and e-files, 
exploiting the activity of his light-square 
bishop. But why did he spend an hour and 
half in order to reach a familiar position?! 

17 hB 

If 17 Axd5?! Black has two satisfactory 
replies: 17...£ixd5 18 2xd5 £>c4 19 &c5 2e5 
20 2xe5 #xe5 21 £xa7 b6 22 2cl &e6 with 
sufficient compensation for the sacrificed 
material (23 #e4 #c5 or 23 #b3 #a5 24 
#a4 #g5! 25 Sc2 Wf5 with equality), or the 
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sharper 17...b5!? 18 a3 (18 b4? 2xe3!) 

18...Jk.h3, and the threat of ...2xe3 forces 
White to seek a way to maintain the bal¬ 
ance. 

17»'-&-h5 (of course, not 17...JLe6? 18 JLxa7 
or 17...d4? 18 £xd4 £xe2 19 Wf5! with the 
threat of JLxf6 and £sd5) 18 jkxd5 

The strongest move. If 18 Wf5 Black 
equalises by 18...2xc3! (but not 18...2e5 19 
Wf4 2xc3 20 &d4!) 19 bxc3 &xe2 20 &d4 
2e6 V 2 -V 2 (Harikrishna-Iuldachev, Sangli 
2000 ). 



18.. .£g6 

18...b5!? came into consideration: 19 a3 
(19 b4? 2xe3!) 19...2e5 20 £g2 £g6 21 Wd2 
<£>c4 22 Wd4 £>xe3 or 20 £a2 £>e4 21 &h2 
£g6 22 Wcl <£>c4 23 £xc4 2xc4 24 2d4 2c8 
with very complicated, unclear play, in 
which White's extra pawn is not felt. 

19 Wcl (it was pointless to play 19 Wxg6?! 
<£>xd5 20 Wg4 £>xc3 21 bxc3 2e4!) 19...®xd5 

Now if 19...b5 there is 20 b4!, and al¬ 
though after 20...JLe4! 21 JLc5 ^xd5 22 
£sxd5 2e5 23 <£>c3 <£>c4 24 2d4 £c6 Black 
retains an active position, he does not have 
sufficient compensation for the pawn. 

20 2xd5^c4 2li.d4 

21 £f4 <£>b6 22 2d4 2xe2 23 <£>xe2 2xcl 
24 £>xcl We6 is advantageous to Black. 

21.. .2ec7! (30) 

A good move, creating serious counter¬ 
play. 21...2xe2? would have been refuted 


by the pretty 22 £>xe2 Wxe2 23 2el Wf3 24 
2c5! 2xc5 25 2e8+ *h7 26 2h8+!! &xh8 27 
Wxh6+ and Wxg7 mate. If 21...2d7, then 22 
2dl (Averbakh) and after the sharp 21...b5 
White has the unpleasant 22 ^.c5!? (22 2xb5 
2xe2 is not so clear) and then b2-b4, block¬ 
ing the c-file. 



22 b3?l ( 21 ) 

Driving away the knight which is prey¬ 
ing on White's nerves. The reason for 
Karpov's hesitation is clear: moves which 
change the pawn structure are doubly 
important - pawns cannot move back¬ 
wards! Many commentators recommended 
22 Wf4, but 'after 22...f6! 23 b3 £>b6 24 £xb6 
2xc3 25 JLxa7 Wxe2 Black has good pros¬ 
pects of equalising' (Averbakh). 

The best chance was probably 22 Sdl! 
(not removing the support of the knight on 
c3), although here too after the approximate 

22.. .We6 23 sfeh2 £e4 24 2h5 £g6 25 2h4 
(the dashing 25 2xh6? gxh6 26 Wxh6 does 
not work in view of 26...£>e5 27 f4 JLc2!) 

25.. .f6 Black can count on a draw. 

22.. .<£>b6 23 2e5 (not 23 2d6?! We7) 

23.. .Wd7 24 We3 

White has improved the placing of his 
pieces, but at the cost of his h3-pawn. For 
complete equality Black only needs to make 
one or two more accurate moves. 

24.. .f6 

I made this move without thinking, con- 
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tinuing the fight for the dark squares. But 
again - pawns do not move backwards! It 
was simpler to play 24...'H r xh3 immediately, 
and if 25 Sdl - 25...2d7 26 £.xb6 2xdl+ 27 
£>xdl axb6 28 2e8+ &h7 29 2xc8 Wxc8 30 
£sc3 WdS with a rather easy draw. 

25 2c5 2xc 5 26 &xc5 Wxh3 

'In the middle of the fourth hour of play 
there began a new phase of manoeuvring, 
where success depended on the correct 
determination of new aims and indicators, 
concentration and composure. It was 
precisely these that Garry lacked.' (Nikitin) 
27 2dl 

I could have been set slightly more prob¬ 
lems by 27 itxb6! axb6 28 2dl (but not 28 
£sd5? 2e8 with the idea of .. JLe4, forcing a 
favourable endgame for Black - 29 £lf4 
'B , xfl+), since White would have gained the 
illusory hope of exploiting the weakness of 
the doubled b-pawns. 



27...h5?! (12) 

In time-trouble I overlooked the oppo¬ 
nent's reply: I was trying to create pressure 
on the kingside, but I did not manage to 
play ...h5-h4 and a potential weakness in 
Black's position has now been created. 

I had several sound moves, but above all, 
a good tactical resource: 27...$Le8\ 28 itxb6 
Ac6! 29 £>d5 2e8! 30 Wd3 axb6, and Black 
has no reason for complaint. 

28 2d4! 


An elegant reply, halting the black pawn 
(28...2xc5? is not possible because of 29 
2d8+ and #xc5). Now the centralisation of 
the white pieces is threatening to be trans¬ 
formed into domination of the board. 

28.. .£sd7 

Removing the knight from an exchange 
which would spoil Black's pawn structure. 
Because of the weakening move ...h6-h5 he 
needs to find some plan of defence. After 

28.. .£.e8 29 £.xb6 iLc6 30 £>d5 axb6 (not 

30.. .2.8? because of 31 2e4!) 31 £>e7+ <&f7 
32 £}xc6 2xc6 33 2d8 potentially he has a 
slightly inferior endgame. 28... 1 B r f5 29 itxb6 
axb6 is more cheerful, but here too after 30 
£>d5 (30 &g2 &h7 31 £>d5 #e5!) 30...sfch7 31 
£>e7 #bl+ 32 &g2 2e8 (but not 32...2cl? 33 
We6\) 33 a4 White retains some pressure. 
29&d6 

Even in time-trouble Karpov is faithful 
to his favourite strategy of restricting the 
opponent's possibilities. After 29 iLxa7?! 
£te5! (with the threat of ...£lg4) 30 £ld5! 
£>g4 31 the7+ <&h7 32 2xg4 #xg4 33 ftxc8 
WxcS 34 f3 Wc2 35 a3 White would have 
had very little chance of converting his 
extra pawn. 

29—-£.f7 (if 29...£\b8?! with the idea of 
...£>c6, then 30 2h4 Wd7 31 i.xb8 2xb8 32 
Wxa7 - Vasyukov) 30 ^d5 ^.xd5 312xd5 



Although White has obtained bishop 
against knight, the position is still close to 
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being equal. But... time, time! 

'For his last ten moves Kasparov had five 
minutes left, and he shifted restlessly about 
on his chair, his glance darting between the 
board and the clock face. He was quite 
unable to focus his attention... Karpov, 
seeing this, was extremely composed. He 
was not going to miss such a chance.' 
(Nikitin) 

31.. .a6 32 £f4 

32 Sdl!? Wf5 33 b4 deserved some con¬ 
sideration, although after 33...£\e5 34 JLxe5 
#xe5 35 Wb3+ 4>h7 36 Wf3 2c7 37 2d5 
#81+ 38 4>g2 g6 White has few hopes of 
success. 

32.. .<£>f8 33 Wd3 

The attack on the pawn - 33 WfS did not 
promise more than a draw: 33... %4 34 
2xh5 Wxf3 35 exf3 g5! 36 £e3 2c2 37 i.d4 
&f7 38 2h6 £>d7. 



33...Wg4?! 

After 33...h4 little is promised by 34 2h5 
#e6! or 34 gxh4 #xh4 35 «T5 2e8, and 
therefore Makarychev recommended 34 
2f5!? with the threat of Wd5+ and 2h5+. But 
here Black is saved by 34...£\e6! 35 #d7 (35 
#d5 2c6) 35..Mxf5 36 #xc8+ *h7 37 #xb7 
£ixf 4 etc. 

The immediate 33...£ie6! was also quite 
possible, with the sequel 34 iLe3 #g4 35 
2d6 h4!, nullifying the effect of White's 
domination in the centre: 36 Wd5 2e8 37 


#xb7 hxg3 38 Wf3 gxf2+ 39 4>xf2 #h4+ 40 
^fl £\g5! with equality. 

34 f3?! 

In his haste White drives the enemy 
queen away from his king, although he had 
a chance to punish the opponent for his 
error: 34 2d6! £>e6 35 f3! Wh3 36 Wd5 2e8 
37 g4! or 34...h4 35 Wd5+ <&h7 36 f3 %6 37 
4>f2! (prophylaxis!) with a clear advantage. 

34...#g6 35 &f2 



35.. .2.2? 

A terrible time-trouble lapse in a practi¬ 
cally equal position: I made the second 
move of a variation, having mentally 
already exchanged the queens! The obvious 

35.. .#xd3 36 2xd3 2c2! 37 a4 g5 38 &d2 
&f7 39 £.b4 £>e6 40 2d7+ <&g6 would have 
given an easy draw. 

'As he was making the move 35...2c2, 
Garry winced when he suddenly saw the 
white queen on the board. Without taking 
his hand off the rook, he tried in vain to 
find another, more appropriate square. 
However, on failing to find one, he let go of 
the "upstart", and violently bashed the 
clock button.' (Nikitin) 

36 We3! 2c8 37 We7 b5? 

I was already thoroughly dispirited and 
with my flag hanging I was unable to find 

37.. .*T7 38 #xf7+ 4>xf7 39 2xh5 g5 40 £.d6 
(Averbakh) 40...£\e6! with good saving 
chances thanks to the active rook: 41 2h7+ 
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£sg7 42 g4 Sc6 43 i.b4 Sc2 etc. 

38 Sd8 2xd8 39 Wxd8 ®'f7 40 i.d6 g5 41 
Wa8 £g7 42 Wxa6 1-0 



This last move was sealed. Black re¬ 
signed without resuming the game. A 
possible variation was 42..Ah7 43 Wxb5 
Wa7+ 44 Wc5 Wxa2 45 b4 4>g6 46 b5 h4 47 
g4 h3 48 b6 and wins. Times: 2.29-2.34. 

The most annoying thing was that I 
emerged with honour from the opening 
and on the whole I did not play badly in 
this game, but at the end I made a com¬ 
pletely incomprehensible error. Another 
black-out! It was then that Vaganian said: 
'Kasparov hammers away and attacks, but 
as a result he obtains positions that are lost, 
or at best drawn. This can give a player a 
complex.' And Keene forecast that the 
match would last not more than 12 games: 
'Kasparov's brilliant but brief career has 
furnished him with insufficient experience 
of defeat to surmount the psychological 
shock of repeated loss.' 

The three defeats at the start of the match 
killed my fighting spirit, and I needed time 
to think about what had happened and 
regain my composure, even if only a little. 
Before the 8th game I took a second time¬ 
out, but for the purpose of regaining of my 
former self-confidence this was clearly 
insufficient. 


Came 12 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
8th Game, Moscow 
03.10.1984 
Catalan Opening E05 


1 d4 Af6 2 c4 e6 3 g3 

The commentators explained this move 
by my desire to avoid a struggle and obtain 
a respite after my defeats. The Catalan is 
indeed a very solid opening, but it was a 
successful weapon for me in my match 
with Korchnoi, and I was planning also to 
employ it against Karpov. 

3...d5 4 i.g 2 &e7 5 Af3 0-0 6 0-0 dxc4 



The champion used to choose this varia¬ 
tion exclusively, and we had stored up 
several fresh ideas. The time had come to 
test one of them - to see how the opponent 
would gain equality. Despite the catastro¬ 
phic score, I wanted to play, but without 
great complications, so that I wouldn't have 
to be afraid of committing a blunder. 

7 Wc2 a6 8 Wxc4 (8 a4 - Game No.26) 8...b5 
9 Wc2 i.b7 10 i.d2 

I had not played this before. Since the 
second half of the 1970s this interesting 
move (the source game: Polugayevsky- 
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Lengyel, Budapest 1965) had been em¬ 
ployed by Sosonko. According to him, it 
turned out to be not so easy for Black to 
equalise: White wants to play JLa5 and 
£ibd2-b3 with a clear strategic idea - to 
prevent ...c7-c5 (even by giving up bishop 
for knight), leave Black with a 'hole' and 
press on the c-file (Revolution in the 70s, 
p.366). 

Today 10 JLd2 has again become popu¬ 
lar, mainly thanks to the efforts of Kramnik. 
An alternative is 10 ^.g5, as I played in the 
20th game of the 1986 match (see the next 
volume). 

lO...JLe4 

This line later became the most common, 
along with 10...2a7!? - the fashion of the 
most recent years (an example: Kramnik- 
Leko, Moscow 2007). After 10...£>bd7 11 
±a5 2c8 12 £>bd2 or 10...£>c6 11 e3 £tt>4 12 
i.xb4 £xb4 13 a3 ±d6(e7) 14 ®bd2 > Black 
nevertheless remains with some problems 
on the c-file. 
ll Vd 



ll...±b7! 

Geller's paradoxical novelty: after driv¬ 
ing back the queen, the bishop immediately 
retraces its steps. Earlier Karpov had 
played less convincingly: ll...Wc8 (11...b4?! 
is weaker - Sosonko-Karpov, Waddinxveen 
1979) 12 iLg5 c5 (Sosonko-Karpov, Tilburg 
1982). In our preparations we had planned 


13 4ibd2 J&.b7 14 dxc5 #xc5 15 £ib3 or even 
15 #xc5 ^.xc5 16 ^.xf6 with slightly the 
better endgame. It seemed to me that here 
Black would have problems. Nowadays 
these positions have been discarded by 
mainstream theory. One of the new ideas is 

13 #14 (Kramnik-Leko, Mexico 2007). 

Il...£>c6 can hardly be recommended: 12 

±e3 £>b4 13 £>bd2 i.b7 14 i.g5 (Korchnoi- 
Kasparov, 4th matchgame, London 1983). 
Black also does not equalise with ll...£ibd7 
12 ±a5 Sc8 13 £>bd2 ±a8 14 #c2, although 
the bishop on a8, being defended, is better 
placed than on b7 (as in the variation with 

10.. .£>bd7). 

11. ...&b7 is considered one of the best 
moves even today. But at that time, on 
encountering a novelty, I had to find the 
optimal reply at the board. Taking into 
account the existing match situation, it is 
not so hard to guess what I played... 

12 i.e3 

A solid move, but, alas, it does not 
achieve its main aim: Black can neverthe¬ 
less advance ...c7-c5, despite all White's 
attempts to prevent this. 12 JLf4 suggested 
itself, and this was indeed a better con¬ 
tinuation: after both 12...£\d5 13 £\c3 £\xf4 

14 #xf4 #d6 (Khalifman-Karpov, 55th 
USSR Championship, Moscow 1988) and 

12.. .^.d6 (Kasparov-Kramnik, 15th match 
game, London 2000) White retains a slight 
plus. 

12.. .£>d5 13 £sc 3 £sd7 14 2dl 2c8 15 £>xd5 

If 15 £ie4, then 15...c5 is already possible 
- 16 dxc5 f5 or 16 £\xc5 #e8!, regaining the 
pawn. But Karpov could also have simply 
replied 15...#e8, since 16 £\c5 (16 #d2 c5) 

16.. .£>xc5 17 dxc5 <^xe3 18 #xe3 ±f6 does 
not create any difficulties for Black. 

15.. .1.xd5 16 £>el 

A typical Catalan manoeuvre. Playing 
the knight to the excellent post d3 used to 
be skilfully employed by Ulf Andersson to 
increase a minimal advantage. 
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16...C6?! 

Having already prepared ...c7-c5, Karpov 
unexpectedly changes course. This was 
hardly a sign of his fighting spirit and his 
desire for a more complicated struggle. 
More probably he was afraid of obtaining 
an inferior position after 16...JLxg2 17 st?xg2 
c5 and he decided simply not to bother 
calculating variations such as 18 dxc5 JLxc5 

19 #d2 2c7 20 £>d3. In my view, here 
White's attempts to create at least some 
pressure should prove unsuccessful. How¬ 
ever, Andersson skilfully used to gain an 
advantage from the opposition of knight on 
d3 against knight on d7 - perhaps Karpov 
wanted to avoid that and to play ...c6-c5 at 
a more favourable moment. 

17 £>d3 Wb 6 18 Wc3?! 

In the event of 18 b4 (suppressing ...c6-c5 
once and for all) 18...a5 19 a3 a4 Black 
would have obtained the possibility of 
transferring his knight to c4. 

But after the natural move 18 'HHd Black 
would still have had some problems in 
advancing ...c6-c5. If 18...JLxg2 19 < ^’xg2 c5 

20 dxc5 £>xc5 21 &gl! the pin on the knight 
is very unpleasant: 21...2c7 22 2acl 2fc8 23 
#d2! a5 24 £>xc5 £.xc5 25 Wd8+! 2xd8 26 
2xd8+ JLf8 27 £.xb6 2xcl+ 28 &g2, and 
White wins, or 21...2c6 (a machine con¬ 
struction, which a human would never go 
in for at the board) 22 2acl 2fc8 23 £>e5 


2c7 24 £>xf7! ^xf7 25 'B r xh7 with an anxious 
situation for Black. 

Apparently, Karpov would have had to 
find something different - say, 18... 1 B r b7 or 

18.. .b4. But in both cases White would have 
had a positional advantage: 18... 1 S r b7 19 f3 
£.c4 20 b3 £.xd3 21 Wxd3 c5 22 f4, or 18...b4 
19 2dcl i.f6 20 £.xd5 exd5 21 Wa4 a5 22 
£>c5. 

18.. .b4 19 Wd 2 a5 

Thanks to my poor 18th move, Black has 
seized space on the queenside and for the 
moment he does not need to hurry with 
...c6-c5. 



20 2dcl yi-’/i 

Draw agreed on White's proposal (from 
now on this phrase will conclude many of 
the even-numbered games of the match). 
Times: 1.30-1.25. 

In the 9th game after some hesitation I 
decided to employ the Tarrasch Defence 
again, since the opening outcome of the 7th 
game had been quite acceptable for Black. 
Nikitin and I thought that it was funda¬ 
mentally important to try and hold our 
own in this system, although it was obvi¬ 
ous that some improvement awaited me. 
Karpov was indeed excellently prepared 
for the game and he was able to emerge 
from the opening with a slight but endur¬ 
ing advantage. 
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Came 13 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
9th Game, Moscow 
05 / 06 . 10.1984 
Tarrasch Defence D34 


1 d4 d5 2 C4 e6 3 £lf3 c5 4 cxd5 exd5 5 g3 
Qs f6 6 i.g2 i.e7 7 0-0 0-0 8 £sc3 £)c6 9 i.g5 
cxd4 10 £)xd4 h6 ll ±e3 Se8 12 Wb3 £>a5 
13 Wc2 iug4 14 £)f5 Sc8 



15 i.d4! (13) 

This obvious move sets Black more prob¬ 
lems than 15 <£)xe7+ (Game No.ll). 

15~~ic5 

There is no other sensible reply: if 

15...#(17, then 16 <2)e3 JLe6 17 Sfdl with the 
threat of JLxf6' (Mikhalchishin), and 16 
i 2sxe7+ Wxe7 17 #84! is even stronger. 

15...JLb4 is also worse, transposing into a 
position from the game Portisch-Wilder 
(New York 1984), where after 16 ^3 JLe6 
(16...JLxc3 is inadequate: 17 JLxc3! d4 18 
Sadi £>c6 19 £>xg4 <^xg4 20 Wa4 £>ge5 21 
e3! d3 22 i.e4) 17 #a4 £xc3 18 i.xc3 £>c6 19 
Sfdl VHe7 20 Sd2! White, who has retained 
control of d4 and has two strong bishops, 
gained an obvious advantage. 

16 jLxc5 (16 e3?! 4^e4! Savchenko-Ivanchuk, 


Odessa-Istanbul (rapid) 2006) l6...Sxc5 17 

£se3! 

But this idea caught me by surprise, al¬ 
though White is following a precept of 
Larsen: an isolated pawn should be not 
blockaded (17 i 2id4 <£ic6!), but captured! 
After Karpov's unexpected move White 
loses control of the d4-point (this was hard 
to imagine!) and the position becomes 
dynamic: Black can play ...d5-d4. 



17.~i.e6?! 

After some thought I decided to support 
the d5-pawn. 17...i.h5?! is interesting, but 
hardly sufficient. It is justified only after 18 
Wa4 £>c6 19 Sfdl #b6. If now 20 Wb3 Wxb3 
21 axb3 (Temirbaev-Bezgodov, Samara 
2002), then 21...d4! 22 i.xc6 (22 £>a4 2b5) 

22.. .Hxe3! 23 fxe3 dxc3! 24 i.xb7 cxb2 25 
Sabi Sc2 with excellent compensation for 
the exchange. Sharp play results from 20 
1 H r f4 d4! 21 <2sa4 WbS 22 ^xc5 dxe3, while if 
20 1 B r h4 (ruling out 20...d4? in view of 21 
£>ed5!) Black has 20...Sxe3!? or 20...* r xb2!? 
- by sacrificing material, he initiates a 
tactical skirmish which is not unfavourable 
for him. 

The frontal attack 18 Sadi! is stronger, 
for example: 18...^6 19 <£)exd5 (19 1 B r d2!?) 

19.. .£>xd5 20 £xd5 £>b4 21 Wf5 Sxd5 22 
<£)xd5 JLxe2 23 5ic3 ^.xdl 24 Sxdl with the 
initiative, or 18...#c8 19 Sfel! (with the 
simple threat of <£)exd5; 19 #84 £k:4 20 
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4)xc4 Sxc 4 21 Wxa7 Sxc3! 22 bxc3 Axe2 is 
equal, Iskusnykh-Bezgodov, Sochi 2005) 

19.. .b5 20 Wbl! Ag6 21 Wal, hiding the 
queen in the comer and nevertheless pick¬ 
ing up the d-pawn (or winning the ex¬ 
change: 21...Sxe3 22 fxe3 We6 23 e4). 

Unfortunately, I rejected the energetic 

17.. .d4! - it seemed to me that the tactical 
features of the resulting position were 
advantageous to White. This is clear evi¬ 
dence of the general slump in my play, 
caused by the serious failures at the start: 
after all, the obvious breakthrough in the 
centre was both in the spirit of the Tarrasch 
Defence, and in my style! 



Analysis diagram 

Thus after 18 Sfdl £)c6! 19 £)xg4 £)xg4 
20 £.xc6 2xc6 21 e3 £le5 22 exd4 £>f3+ 23 
*g2 £)xd4 24 Wa4 2d6 25 Wxa7 Wd7 26 f3 
£)c2 (Boshku-B.Ivanovic, Nea Makri Zonal 
1990) or 25...Wc8!? 26 f3 (26 2xd4? 2a6!) 

26...2ed8 Black has full compensation for 
the pawn. 

More difficult problems are posed by 18 
2adl!? £k?6 19 4)xg4 £)xg4 20 e3!? £)ge5 21 
Wb3 (Erdos-Malysheva, Budapest 2004), for 
example: 21...b6 22 f4! £ia5 (not 22...£ig4? 
because of 23 exd4 4)xd4 24 Wa4!) 23 Wa4 
2c4 24 2xd4! 2xa4 25 2xd8 2xd8 26 £)xa4 
£sg4 27 2el £>c4 (27...2d3 28 e4) 28 &f3! 
£igxe3 29 b3 £)c2 30 2e7, and White has 


clearly the better endgame. 

However, after the bold 21...d3! Black is 
okay, the play being full of pretty varia¬ 
tions: 

1) 22 H r xb7 WaS! (threatening ...2b8) 23 
£.xc6 £>xc6 24 2xd3 2b8 25 b4 #xb4 26 
Wxb4 £)xb4 27 Sbl 4)xd3 28 2xb8+ &h7 29 
£>e4 (29 £)e2 2c2) 29...2cl+ 30 &g2 f5! 31 
£)d6 2c2 with equality; 

2) 22 f4 £sg4 23 £>a4 2c2 24 2xd3 (24 
£.xc6 2xc6 25 2xd3 We7 26 2el 2e6 is 
equal) 24...2xg2+! 25 *xg2 £)xe3+ 26 &f2 
(26 2xe3 Wd2+; 26 4>gl £)d4!) 26...Wa5! 27 
£)c3 (27 2cl £sg4+ with an attack) 27...£>xfl 
with equality. 23 £\e4 is no better: 23...2d5 
24 £lf2 £)xf2 25 &xd5?! (25 <&xf2 2d7 is 
equal) 25...£>xdl 26 £.xf7+ (26 2xdl 2xe3) 

26.. .'4 > h8 27 iLxe8 £)xe3 28 iLxc6 bxc6!, and 
thanks to the passed d-pawn the chances 
are with Black, or 24 £)g5 2d7 25 £\xf7 2xf7 
26 i.d5 2xe3! 27 £.xf7+ &h8 28 i.d5 Wa5! 
29 Bxd3 Sxd3 30 Wxd3 Wc5+ and ...£>b4, 
regaining the material and achieving a 
draw. 

To all appearances, 17...d4 gives Black 
sufficient counterplay and is the best reply 
to Karpov's plan. But this move has still not 
won general recognition. The point is that 
our first match was not properly analysed, 
and my defeats in the 7th and 9th games 
created the impression of being opening 
failures, after which the Tarrasch Defence 
lost its popularity and the development of 
its theory was clearly retarded. 

By playing 17...iLe6, I was hoping to cre¬ 
ate some 'normal' counterplay, but this 
hope proved illusory. 

18 Sadi ( 10 ) 

Halting the d-pawn. After 18 b4?! Sc8 19 
bxa5 d4 20 Sfdl Sxc3 21 Wa4 Sc5 Black 
would have escaped from all his problems: 
22 Sxd4 Sxa5! 23 Wb4 Wc7. 

But 18 Sfdl! was more accurate - now if 

18.. .WC8 (as occurred in the game) White 
has 19 Bad! £)c6 20 Wa4 (threatening b2- 
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b4) 20...2a5 21 Wh4! <&h7 22 <&exd5 £lxd5 
23 £lxd5 2xa2 24 We4+ <&g8 25 Wbl! with 
advantage in view of the poor position of 
the black rook. It is also dubious to play 

18.. .Wd7 19 b4 2c7 20 £lcxd5! £>xd5 21 Wbl! 
or 18...£ic4 (Shipov-Bezgodov, Elista 2001) 
19 £sexd5! -&xd5 20 £ixd5 &xd5 21 e4! *T6 
22 2xd5 2xd5 23 exd5 with an extra pawn, 
since in the event of 23...Wxb2 24 Wx b2 
£lxb2 25 jk.fl! Black has a difficult end¬ 
game. 

In the game Ryazantsev-Emelin (Tomsk 
2006) Black preferred 18...£sc6 and after 19 
#a4 We7 (in my opinion, 19...Wb6! 20 #f4 
2a5 was better) 20 <Sjcxd5 jk.xd5 21 <Sjxd5 
£sxd5 22 2xd5 2xd5 23 &xd5 Wxe2 24 £xc6 
bxc6 25 Wxc6 he gained a draw in a heavy 
piece endgame where he was a pawn 
down. However, 19 £sexd5! was stronger: 

19.. .jLxd5 (19...£sxd5 20 e4, winning a 
pawn) 20 jLxd5 £ixd5 21 e4 and if 21...2e5, 
then 22 VHb3\ (22 f4 *^6!) 22...£ia5 23 Wa4! 
Wb6 24 ^xd5 Wxb2 25 I'd7 Sxe4 26 Sel! 
2e5 27 Sabi, and Black, under threat of an 
attack, loses material (27...Scxd5 28 We8+!), 
or 23...Sc4 24 Wb5 Wb6 25 exd5 or 25 Sxd5, 
and White remains a pawn up. 



l8...Wc8 (11) 

Removing the queen from the dangerous 
opposition with the rook on the d-file. In 
the event of 18...Wd7 19 b4 (19 Wd3?! -&c4 
Lastin-Bezgodov, Moscow 1999) 19...Sc7 20 


£lcxd5! £sxd5 21 Wbl! White has an obvi¬ 
ous advantage: the attempt to create a 
fortress by 21...£sxe3 22 Sxd7 Sxd7 23 fxe3 
£sc4 does not work in view of 24 Wcl! 5ed8 
25 Wc3 Sd2 (25...g5?! 26 Sf6!) 26 Sf4 b5 27 
Sd4 etc. 

If 18...£ic6 there is again the unpleasant 
19 £sexd5! (19 Wa4 Hj 6!) 19...i.xd5 
(19...£)xd5 20 e4) 20 i.xd5 £sxd5 21 e4 Se5 

22 Wb3! £sa5 (22...Wc8 also fails to equalise: 

23 exd5 £>a5 24 Wc2 £>c4 25 Sfel) 23 Wa3! 
(if 23 Wa4 Ec4 24 Wb5 Black has 24...Sxc3! 
25 bxc3 Wb6 with equality, but after 18 
Sfdl here White would have won by 26 
Sabi! £>xc3 27 Wxe5 £lxbl 28 Wf5) 23...Sxc3 
(if 23...b6 or 23...Wc8, then 24 Sxd5) 24 
Wxc3 Sxe4 25 Wc5 Se5 26 f4 b6 27 Wb5 Sh5 
(27...a6 28 WdS! was no better, but after 18 
Sfdl Black would be saved by 28... Se6! 29 
Wxd5? Sel+!) 28 f5 We7 29 Wxd5 We3+ 30 
‘i’hl Wxg3 31 Sd2, and White's extra ex¬ 
change should bring him a win. 

19 Wa4 Sd8 20 Sd 3 

Now the 'isolani' is fixed and White has 
a stable plus. I spent a long time searching 
for the best defensive plan. 



20...a6 (40) 

Removing the pawn from a possible at¬ 
tack and preparing ...b7-b5. After 20...£sc6 
(Yusupov) White would not have hurried 
with 21 b4?! Sxc3! 22 Sxc3 d4, but would 
also have played 21 Sfdl, for example: 
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21.. .5a5 (21...£>e5? 22 £>cxd5!) 22 #f4 £>e7 
23 b4 Sa 6 (23...Sa3 24 2cl) 24 b5, retaining 
unpleasant pressure. 

21 2fdl 

Dolmatov and Dorfman suggested 21 
Wdl £k4 (Mikhalchishin's move 21. ..Wc6, 
with the idea of ...b7-b5, is less good be¬ 
cause of 22 £ia4 Sb5 23 b3) 22 £iexd5 £ixd5 
23 £>xd5 &xd5 24 i.xd5 £>xb2 25 i.xf7+ 
<&xf7 26 2xd8 £>xdl 27 2xc8 2xc8 28 Sxdl 
with an extra pawn in a rook ending, but 
after 28...2c2 29 Sd7+ &f 8 30 2xb7 2xe2 31 
a3 2a2 32 2b3 a5 Black would have gained 
a draw. 

21.. .6C4 22 £)XC4 

'Now 22 £>exd5 <^xd5 23 £>xd5 i.xd5 24 
.&xd5 would have led after 24...2dxd5! 25 
2xd5 2xd5 26 2xd5 £>b 6 ! 27 Wd4 £>xd5 28 
Wxd5 #cl+ 29 i^g2 #xb2 to an equal queen 
endgame.' (Averbakh) 

22.. .2xc4 



23»a5 

White could have considered 23 Wb3!? 
with the threats of £ixd5 and e2-e4, and if 

23...d4?, then 24 Wb 6 ! £>d7 25 2xd4 (Mik- 
halchishin). The gambit 23... 1 B f c5?! is hardly 
correct: 24 Wxb7 £>g4 25 2fl £>e5 26 2ddl 
or 25...2b4 26 Wxa 6 2xb2 27 £>xd5 etc. 

However, after 23...1 f c6! 24 e4!? (24 2d4 
b5 25 e3 2d7 26 h3 Sxd4 27 2xd4 £>e4 with 
a comfortable game) 24...d4! 25 e5 #c7 
Black would have held on: 26 Wxb7 Wxe5 


27 #xa 6 Sb4 28 #a3 Sdb 8 , regaining the 
material, or 26 exf 6 Sxc3! 27 Wxc3! dxc3 28 
Sxd 8 + *h7 29 i.e4+ g 6 30 bxc3 Wxc3 31 
Axb7 Axa2 32 itxa 6 W r xf 6 with an inferior, 
but nevertheless drawn ending: 33 Afl h5 
34 i.g2 Ae 6 35 28d6 We5 etc. 



23.. .5C5 

'23...2d7 was more accurate' (Averbakh), 
since the pawn is taboo - 24 £ixd5? ilxd5 

25 &xd5 2c5 26 £.xb7! 2xb7! 27 2d8+ <&h7 
28 Wxa 6 #c7 29 Wd3+ g 6 , and the knight is 
stronger than the three pawns, while after 
24 2d4, apart from 24...2c5, Black can also 
leave his rook on c4 - 24 ..Wc7\? 25 Wxc7 
2dxc 7. 

24 Wb6 2d? (9) 

If Black wanted to avoid the exchange of 
queens, he could have played 24...£sd7 25 
#b4 5if6, but then White has two continua¬ 
tions which are rather unpleasant: 26 e4 
2c4 27 Wb6 £>d 7 28 We3 dxe4 29 £)xe4, and 

26 #f4 followed by 2d4 and the threat of 
advancing the kingside pawns. 

25 2d4 

Mikhalchishin suggested the preparatory 
25 h3 or 25 e3, after which 25. ..Wc6 is good. 

25.. .1 r c7 (11) 

Here too 25...# 06 !? should have been 
preferred. After 26 #b4 Black can reply 

26.. .a5 27 Wa3 Wc7 with the threat of ...b7- 
b5, and if 28 Wb3, then again 28. ..Wc6, 
when it is not apparent how White can 
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strengthen his position. After 26 Wxc6 bxc6 
Black gets rid of his 'isolani', but he has to 
reckon with 27 Scl (threatening b2-b4) 
27...a5 28 a3, when the plausible 28...Hb7? is 
bad because of 29 b4 axb4 30 axb4 Sc4 31 
2xc4 dxc4 32 b5 2xb5 33 £>xb5 cxb5 34 2bl 
M7 35 e4 &f8 (35...£>g4 36 ±h3) 36 f4 &e7 
37 h3 <&e8 38 &f2 &d6 39 2dl+ and &e3-d4 
with winning prospects. 28...2a7! is more 
cunning - 29 b4? axb4 30 axb4 2xc3 is not 
possible, and after the preparatory 29 h4 
Black has 29...2a6, when he holds on. 

26 Wxc7 2dxc7 

It was for such an endgame that Karpov, 
with his famous technique, was aiming: 
White has a clear positional plus - and at 
no risk at all! Nevertheless, the game begins 
to head quickly towards a draw... 



27 h 3 (23) 

White's prolonged thought indicates his 
difficulty in finding a plan which is at all 
unpleasant for Black. Of course, he did not 
go in for this position in order to force a 
draw by 27 £>xd5 £\xd5 28 ilxd5 iLxd5 29 
2xd5 2xd5 30 2xd5 2c2 31 2d8+ &h7 32 
2d7 2xb2 33 2xf7 2xe2 34 2xb7 2xa2. 

Many commentators suggested playing 
27 e3 and then carrying out the same plan 
as in the game, but without losing time on 
h2-h3, for example: 27...g6 28 a3 &g7 29 &fl 
(again 29 £\xd5 £>xd5 30 iLxd5 ilxd5 31 
2xd5 2xd5 32 2xd5 does not achieve its 


aim because of 32...2c2 33 b4 2a2 34 2d3 g5 
with a probable draw) 29...2c4 30 ^el 
2xd4 31 2xd4, although after 31...b5 32 
< &d2 2c4 Black's defence is not so difficult. 

27...2c4!? is more energetic: 28 £\xd5 
£>xd5 29 i.xd5 2xd4 30 2xd4 i.xd5 31 
2xd5 2c2 32 2d8+ &\\7, and Black again 
achieves a draw in a rook endgame where 
he is a pawn down: 33 2d7 2xb2 34 2xf7 b5 
35 a4 bxa4 36 2f4 a3 37 2a4 a2 38 &g2 g5! 
(Vaganian) or 33 b3 2xa2 34 2d7 f6 35 2xb7 
a5 36 h4 h5 etc. 

27».h5! 

A responsible choice. I think that this is 
the correct move, leading to a possible 
exchange of a pair of pawns. After 27...b5 
28 g4 2c4 29 24d2 many variations would 
have reduced to a rook ending with four 
against three on one wing - although it is 
also drawn, here White has more chances 
of success. 



28 a3 g6 

Freeing the knight from the need to de¬ 
fend the h5-pawn. In rook endings of the 
type mentioned the pawn on h5 always 
eases Black's defence, but in minor piece 
endings, with light-square bishops on the 
board, it may prove a weakness, as may the 
entire pawn chain arranged on light 
squares... 

29 e3 &g7 

The d5-pawn is indirectly defended: 30 
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£sxd5 £lxd5 31 JLxd5 JLxh3 with equality. 



30 &h2?! 

A poor decision: ...2c4 should not have 
been allowed. 'Consideration should have 
been given to a plan employed in similar 
positions by Petrosian: 30 JLfl, then f2-f3 
and g3-g4 followed by playing the king to 
g3' (Mikhalchishin). In this way White 
would have retained ways of strengthening 
his position, which in impending time- 
trouble would not have been easy for me to 
parry, for example: 30...2c8 31 f3 g5 32 g4 
hxg4 33 hxg4 &f8 34 &f2 4>e7 35 ±d3 or 

30.. .g5!? 31 h4 g4 32 Ag2\, and White's 
chances are somewhat better. 

It should be said that, despite my defeat, 
this game served as a valuable lesson to me: 
it turned out that it was quite possible to 
fight against Karpov even in technical 
positions, where his superiority had been 
considered unquestioned. 

30.. .2c4! 31 -&f3 b5 (14) 32 &g 2 27c5 

Black could have gained equal chances 

and eliminated all the rooks by 32...2xd4 33 
2xd4 2c4 34 2xc4 bxc4! and after 35 h4 
activated his king: 35...^8 36 &fl 4>e7 37 
&e2 &d6 38 &d2 4>e5!. 

33 2xc4 2xc4 

The interesting possibility 33...dxc4 34 
2d6 a5 35 2b6 £id7! was underestimated 
both by many commentators (who gave 
only 35...iLd7? 36 2xf6!), and by the two 


players: after 36 2xb5 2xb5 37 £ixb5 £ic5 
Black picks up the b2-pawn and gains a 
draw without difficulty. 

34 2d4 

After 34 JLe2 2c5 White would not have 
managed to pin his opponent to the canvas: 

35 h4 £>e4! or 35 f3 g5! 36 2d4 g4! 37 fxg4 
hxg4 with equality. 

34 .. .6f 8 35 i.e 2 (12) 35...2xd4 

I don't understand the recommendation 

35.. .2c5: with 36 f3 White could have 
restricted Black's activity and effectively 
reverted to the correct plan - 36...‘4 > e7 37 g4. 

36 exd4 

The resulting pawn structure is advanta¬ 
geous to White, but Black can exploit a 
dynamic factor. 



36...&e7?! 

'In the press centre preference was given 
to 36...£ie4!, for example: 37 £\a2 £id6 38 
£ib4 a5 39 £ic6 £lc4!' (Averbakh), and after 
40 JLxc4 dxc4 41 4^xa5 ^eS the conflict 
would have been exhausted. 37...£id2 38 
£>b4 JLc8 would also have given a simple 
draw. 

37 £ia2 i.c8 (10) 38 £ib4 <4>d6 (with the 
intention of ...£le4) 39 f3 

Forced: in the event of 39 £ld3 4^e4 the 
knight can no longer be driven away - 40 
f3? 4}g5 41 5^f4 the6 42 5^xe6 jixe6, and if 
40 h4, then 40...£sd2 and ...£ic4 with full 
equality. Or 39 h4 £ie4 40 &.f3 £id2!, and it 
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is bad to play 41 iLxd5? a5 42 ^.xf7 axb4 43 
£.xg6 bxa3 44 bxa3 i.b7+ 45 <&gl Af3 46 
£d3 &c6. 

39.. .^g8 (2) 

I still had 10 minutes left to the time con¬ 
trol - quite sufficient to consider the sharp 
and unexpected advance 39...h4!?. If 40 
gxh4, then 40...£\h5, and White cannot keep 
his extra pawn: after 41 £\d3 JLf5 42 £>c5 
iLxh3+ 43 < &f2 JLc8 Black has no problems. 
And in the event of 40 g4 (not breaking up 
the pawn chain) Black would have got rid 
of one of the main drawbacks of his posi¬ 
tion: now it is the white pawns that stand 
on light squares! After 40...g5 41 £>d3 (41 f4 
£>e4 is weaker) 41 ...£>d7 42 f4 f6 Black has a 
perfectly acceptable position. 

40 h4 

My slow moves 36.. .&e7 and 39...£>g8 
have allowed White to consolidate, and 
now he can try to exploit the defects of 
Black's position - the weakness of the c5- 
square and the fact that his pawns are on 
light squares along with his bishop. 

40.. .<£)h6 41 &f2 £)f5 42 £ic2 

Another critical moment. Here the game 
was adjourned, and the arbiter invited me 
to seal a move. 



42...f6?! (24) 

An unforced weakening! Committal 
moves such as this, changing the pawn 
structure, would not usually be sealed, but 


made only after home analysis. But I 
thought that it was dangerous for Black to 
mark time and that he had to hurry with 
counterplay by ...f7-f6 and ...g6-g5. In fact 
the safest move was the neutral 42...JLd7, 
and if 43 JLd3, then 43...£>g7, in order to 
meet ^f4 with ...£\e6+. White also has a 
weakness, which is perceptible with the 
knights on the board - the d4-pawn, and 
this nullifies his chances of success. 

'Everyone thought that the adjourned 
position was drawn, but the secret move 
sealed by Kasparov turned out to be bad 
and Black unexpectedly found himself with 
problems. All night the trainers looked for 
a draw, without finding an accurate way to 
achieve one, or a clear win for Karpov. This 
was a genuine brain-storming session, but 
in the critical match situation the analysis 
was extremely uneven, unsystematic and 
therefore ineffective. Garry went along to 
the resumption in an angry mood and he 
played weakly that evening.' (Nikitin) 

43 i.d3 



43—g5 

The fruit of our optimistic evaluation of 
the position in home analysis: we did not 
discern the real danger facing Black. As it 
later transpired, 43...£>e7! 44 £>e3 Jie6 45 b4 
JLd7 46 g4 JLc8 was a sound continuation, 
when White cannot break through: 47 &g3 
&e6 48 &f4 <&f7 49 gxh5 gxh5 50 £sfl £>g6+ 
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51 Axg6+ l 4 > xg6 with a draw (it merely 
remains to make some accurate moves with 
the bishop: 52 £)e3 Ae6 53 £>dl iLd7 54 ^c3 
£c6 55 &e3 <&f5 56 £ie2 Ae8 57 £>f4 M7 58 
£>d3 ±e6 59 £>c5 ±c8). 

But to switch to waiting play was psy¬ 
chologically difficult for me, and besides, 
from the practical point of view the 'active' 
continuation would have been perfectly 
acceptable if only it had been properly 
analysed! 

44 -&xf5! 

In the resulting ending with knight 
against bishop White has a slight chance of 
penetrating into the opponent's position 
with his king. 

44..~&xf5 45 £>e3 



45...i.bl 

45...'&e6 was also quite suitable, for ex¬ 
ample: 46 b4 *Lg6 47 g4 hxg4 48 hxg5 gxf3 
49 gxf6 £e4! 50 ^g4 &f7 51 <&g3 &e6 52 
£)e5 <&xf6 53 £>d7+ <&f5 54 ftc5 f2! 55 *xf2 
t S?f4 56 £)xa6 ^.d3! 57 £lc5 JLc4!, 'and a rare 
position of mutual zugzwang is reached: 
with White to move it is a draw. Of course, 
instead of 46 b4 by taking his king to c3 
White could have forced ...a6-a5, blockaded 
the b5-pawn by b2-b4, and then returned to 
the same plan, but this would have been 
unlikely to win.' (Mikhalchishin) 

46 b4 (18) 

Fixing the weakness on a6. Now all the 


attention of the two sides is focused on the 
kingside - the only part of the board where 
the white king may be able to break 
through. Is Black able to prevent this? 



This is one of the best-known endings 
from the last quarter of a century, on which 
many analysts have published commentar¬ 
ies: Efim Geller, Yuri Averbakh, Jan Tim- 
man, Adrian Mikhalchishin, John Nunn, 
Daniel King, Jonathan Speelman and 
Jonathan Tisdall, and in greatest detail by 
Mark Dvoretsky, Mihail Marin and Karsten 
Muller. 

46.. .gxh4? 

In expectation of the automatic reply 47 
gxh4 (the basis of our analysis), after which 
White cannot break through: 47....&g6 48 
&g3 &e6 49 £>g2 &d6 50 £>f4 M7 51 £>d3 
JLe6 52 £lc5 .&c8 with a draw. 

In view of Black's subsequent problems, 
other ways of defending should have been 
sought - 46...JLg6 or 46...^eb, for example: 

1) 46...JLg6 - in Geller's opinion, here 
Black had excellent chances of a draw. We 
will consider three possibilities: 

a) 47 hxg5 fxg5 48 f4 (the most obvious) 

48.. .g4 49 f5 £h7 50 £>g2! &e7! (not 

50.. .1.xf5? 51 £\f4 and wins) 51 £if4 <£46, 
and King showed that Black saves the game 
(51....&g8!?), but in addition he suggested 
the simpler 48...gxf4 49 gxf4 st?e6 50 &g3 
£f7 51 sfeh4 &f6 52 f5 £e8 53 £>xd5+ <&xf5 
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54 £)c7 Af7 55 £lxa6 4 > e4 with a draw; 

b) 47 4>g2!? - a recommendation by King 
with the idea of 47...gxh4? 48 g4! (48 gxh4? 
4>e6 with a draw) 48...hxg4 49 fxg4 ^eb 50 
<&h3 Ae4 51 £>xh4 Ag6 52 g5! Ae4(f7) 53 
gxf6 4>xf6 54 < S’g4 and wins, so Black must 
reply 47...‘4’e6 (and if 48 g4, then 48...Af7, 
as in the next variation); 

c) 47 g4!? (the most dangerous move for 
Black) 47... < S’e6! 48 4>g3 Af7 (again waiting) 
49 hxg5 fxg5 50 gxh5 Axh5 51 f4! gxf4+ 52 
< 4 > xf4 4^6!! (52...Ae2 53 ^g5 and wins; cf. 
the note to White's 54th move) 53 £)xd5+ 
4>e6 54 £)c7+ 4>d6 55 £lxa6. 'The same 
situation as in the game arises: the two 
extra pawns do not bring a win,' concludes 
Dvoretsky, who also draws attention to 49 
f4!?; 

2) 46...‘4 > e6!. This was deemed to be the 
most accurate reply: now 47 hxg5 fxg5 48 f4 
fails to 48...g4 with a draw. But there are 
also other tries. 



Analysis diagram 

After 47 g4 hxg4 48 hxg5 (to Dvoretsky's 
recommendation 48 £lxg4 gxh4 49 4 > g2 
there is the satisfactory reply 49...Af5 50 
£>e3 Ag6 51 &h3 Ah5 52 f4 Ae2 53 &xh4 
Af3) 48...gxf3! 49 gxf6 (49 4>xf3 fxg5 50 &g4 
&f6 51 £)xd5+ ^g6 with a draw - Nunn) 
49...Ae4! 50 £>g4 4>f7 51 &g3 *e6 52 £>e5 
4>xf6 Black loses his a6-pawn, but gains a 


draw with the help of zugzwang (cf. the 
note to Black's 45th move). And if 52 4>f4 
£>f7 53 £>e5, then 53...Ag6! 54 4>xd5 Ah5 55 
£sf2 &xf6 with a draw (Dvoretsky). 

As before, 47 ‘4 > g2 is interesting, with the 
idea of 47...gxh4? 48 g4! hxg4 49 fxg4 f5 50 
^hS fxg4+ 51 < 4 > xh4! Af5 52 £)xg4, when 
Black cannot save the game: 52...Ad3 53 
4>g5 Af5 54 <£se5 Ah3 55 £sd3! (winning a 
pawn) 55„.&e7 (55...<4>d6 56 £>c5 Ac8 57 
£>f6) 56 £if4 Ac8 57 £>xd5+ 4>d6 58 £>c3 4>e6 
59 *f4 Ab7 60 £>e4 4>d5 61 4>e3 Ac8 62 £>c5 
and wins. However, after 47...Ad3 48 g4 
apart from the waiting move 48...Ag6 it is 
also possible to play 48...hxg4 49 fxg4 Ae4+ 

50 &g3 &t7l (but not 50...gxh4+? 51 < 4 > xh4) 

51 h5 &e6! 52 £>dl Ah7 53 £>c3 Ac2 54 4>f3 
<£^6 55 ^eS 4>e6 56 < 4’d2 Ah7, when the 
white king cannot break through, and on its 
own the knight cannot win the game: 57 a4 
bxa4 58 £lxa4 f5 etc. 

Thus 46...Ag6 could have led to posi¬ 
tions of the same type as occurred in the 
game (after 55 £lxd5?), but 46... < ^ > e6! would 
have given Black a simpler draw. 

47 £sg2l! (14) 

This unexpected and brilliant move, 
which we overlooked in our home analysis, 
left me in a state of shock and my resistance 
almost collapsed. I intuitively sensed that 
now Black's position was hopeless... 
47...hxg3+ (14) 48 &xg3 (White quickly 
picks up the h5-pawn and breaks through 
with his king) 48... ^66 

As was shown by Marin, it was no better 
to play 48...Ag6 49 £>f4 Af7 50 &h4 &e7 51 
£lxh5 4>e6 (51...Axh5 52 4>xh5 and wins) 52 
£)g7+ r &e7 53 < 4g4, when after 53...'^db 54 
£sh5 Black loses his f-pawn and with it the 
game, while 53...Ag6 54 £sh5 Ac2 55 <2T4 
&d6 56 &h5 Adi 57 4>g6 4>e7! leads to a 
position from the game (where 58 £sh5! etc. 
is decisive). 

49 <£)f4+ 50 £)xh5 &e6 (forced in view 

of the threat of £)g7-e8-c7) 51 £tf4+ ^d6 52 
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&g4 i.c2 53 &h5 i.dl 54 &g6 

All these and the next two moves were 
made quite quickly. 



54...*e7! 

Of course, not 54...iLxf3? 55 '4 > xf6, win¬ 
ning the d5-pawn and the game. 'In such 
cases the method of gradually driving back 
the opponent's king is employed: the 
knight is played to f5, and after the forced 
retreat of the king (the pawn endgame is 
lost), the white king goes to e5 or e7, then 
the knight gives another check, and so on.' 
(Dvoretsky) 

55 £>xd5+? 

This capture, made with lightning speed, 
turns out to be a blunder: the d5-pawn was 
merely hindering Black! 55 £sh5!, which 
was not noticed at the time by the commen¬ 
tators, is far stronger. Now 55....sLc2+ is 
insufficient: 56 i’g7 &e6 57 £)xf6 itbl 
(57...*f5 58 £ixd5 Dvoretsky) 58 £)g4 *f5 
59 *f7 *f4 60 *e6 *xf3 61 ^(6 *e3 62 
, 4 > xd5 and wins (Marin). 

Black must play 55...iLxf3 56 £ixf6 .sLe4+! 
(56... < & > e6 is worse: 57 £le8 i’d7 58 £lg7 $e7 
59 *f5 *d6 60 *f6 and wins) 57 *g5 i.d3! 
(57...iLg2 58 4^5, driving back the black 
king and winning the d5-pawn), but a joint 
analysis by Marin and Dvoretsky, carried 
out in 2005, demonstrates a pretty win for 
White after 58 £lg4! (again not 58 £)xd5+ 
because of 58...4d6 59 £>c3 MV. 60 4f4 


itg2 61 4e3 Ah3! with a draw) 58.. JLfl! 59 
£>e5 ilh3 60 4g6! (60 £)g6+ 4f7! 61 £)f4 
iLc8 62 £)xd5 4e6 with a draw) 60...4e6 61 
£>c6 4d6 62 £ia5 4e7 63 £>b3 i.d7 64 £sc5 
iLc8 65 4g7!. Black loses his a6-pawn, but 
he can temporarily shut in the white king at 
g7 - 65...^.f5 66 £>xa6 i.d3 67 £ib8 i.c2 



Analysis diagram 

68 <&c6+! (not 68 4h6 4f6) 68...4e6 69 
4f8! i.g6 70 £)a7 i.d3 71 4e8 i.e2 72 £>c6! 
4d6 73 £se7! 4e6 74 4d8 4d6 (74...i.fl 75 
<£c6) 75 £sf5+ 4e6 76 £)e3 4d6 77 4c8 4c6 
78 4b8, and the king breaks through to the 
b5-pawn, after which a3-a4 proves decisive. 
And if Black defends against the raid along 
the 8th rank - 68...4d7 69 £se5+ 4e7, White 
converts his extra pawn by 70 £lg4 and 
£le3, and then 'he cannot be prevented 
from bringing back his king and, after 
playing his knight to c3 at a convenient 
moment, advancing a3-a4.' (Dvoretsky) 

But this was established only twenty 
years after the match, under the watchful 
eye of a computer... 

55...4e6 

Immediately after the game I regretted 
that I had not played the move 55...4d6!?. 
Soviet commentators diplomatically re¬ 
marked that after 56 £>xf6 iLxf3 'the win is 
still not so simple', which translated into 
modem language means 'the position is 
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now a dead draw': 57 £45 iLg2 58 £f4 iLh3 
59 £e3 M5 60 ®e4+ £d5 61 £>c5 &c8 62 
£d3 JLf5+ and ...Ac8. And instead 56 ®c3 
Axf3 57 £xf6 Ag2(c6) would have led to a 
drawn position as discovered by the ana¬ 
lysts. 

56 £lc7+ 



56...£d7? 

Submissively giving up a second pawn. 
Alas, mentally I was already reconciled to 
defeat and I did not suspect how difficult 
things were for White! 56...£d6 was far 
stronger, with the idea of 57 £sxa6 iLxf3 58 
£xf6 £d5 (Averbakh) 59 £>c7 £xd4 60 
£ixb5+ £c4 with a draw, or 57 £ie8+ £e7 
(but not 57...£d5? 58 f4!) 58 £>xf6 £.xf3 59 
£f5 £d6 60 £f4 Ag2 61 £e3 iih3 - with the 
same draw as in the previous note. 

But the most surprising thing is that, as a 
deep analysis shows, even though two 
pawns down Black is not lost! 

57 £\xa6 £xf3 58 £xf6 £d6 59 £f5 £d5 60 
£f4 i-hl 61 £e3 £c4 62 £k5! (16) 62 ..JLc 6 

62...i.g2 (Geller) 63 £>d3 &hl or 63...&b7 
was also suitable, but not 63...£b3? 64 £>f4 
Mo7 65 £d3 £xa3 66 £c3 and 67 d5, win¬ 
ning (Averbakh). 

63 £>d3 ±g2 

There was the interesting idea 63...iLe8 

64 £>e5+ £d5 with the hope of holding out 
two pawns down' (Averbakh), thanks to 
the activity of the king: 65 £>g4 Ag6 66 


£46+ £e6, or 65 £d3 Ah5 66 £d7 Ag6+ 67 
£c3 £d6 68 £c5 Ae8 69 £e4+ £e6 70 £d3 
(70 d5+ £e5) 70...iLg6 71 £e3 £d5 72 £f6+ 
£e6 73 £g4 £d5 with a draw. 

64 £e5+ (13) 64...&C3 

64...£d5!? (Averbakh) came into consid¬ 
eration, for example: 65 £g4 iLh3 66 £h6 
M6 or 65 £d7 £hl 66 £d3 &e4+ 67 £c3 
&f3 68 a4 bxa4 69 £b6+ £c6 70 £xa4 
iLh5(g4), and the two extra pawns do not 
bring success according to the TableBase. 

65 £g6 £c4 66 £e7 



66.. .1.b7? (17) 

Only this is the decisive mistake: now 
Black loses because of zugzwang. During 
the game many observers suggested that 

66.. .1Lhl! would have been more tenacious, 
and here a win has still not yet been found: 

1) 67 £f5 (67 d5? ^.xd5 with a draw) 

67.. .£d5! 68 £g3 (68 £f4 &e4! Marin) 

68.. .1Lg2 69 £d3!? - to this move by Dvo¬ 
retsky there is Muller's reply 69...JLf3!? 70 
£fl £.e4+ 71 £c3 M3 72 £e3+ £e4 73 £c4! 
£d5! 74 £b2 £c6 75 a4 bxa4 76 £xa4 
iLh5(g4), with the same draw as in the note 
to Black's 64th move; 

2) 67 £c8 £d5 68 £d3 £e4+ 69 £c3 £c6 
(Timman), and my attempt 70 £e7+ £d7 71 
£g8 £e6 72 £h6 &f3 73 £d3 i.hl 74 £g4 
(with the idea of 74...£g2? 75 £f2! M3 76 
£e4 or 75...JLfl+ 76 £e3 and £d3-f4, win¬ 
ning) is parried by Dvoretsky with 74....£43! 
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75 £>e3 &d6 or 75 £>f2 <&d5. 

67 £>f 5 i.g2?i 

'And again 67...^dS would have set 
White more problems' (Averbakh). More¬ 
over, far more problems! After 68 <£^3 
'£ > e6!, according to an extensive analysis by 
Marin and Dvoretsky, White does not win 
by either 69 £te3 JLf3! (preventing £idl-c3) 
70 &c3 &d6! 71 &b3 £c6, or 69 £>g3 Ag2 70 
£>e4 &fl+ 71 *e3 *d5 72 £>c3+ &c4. 

In the second variation 71 ^c3!? is more 
interesting, with the idea of 71. ..iLg2 72 
£k5+ sl?d6 73 a4!, but here too after 
73...bxa4 74 £>xa4 Ml 75 £>b6 £b5 76 £>c4+ 
&d5 77 £>a3 Ml 78 b5 M2 79 b6 M6 80 
£>c2 ±b7 81 £>b4+ &d6 82 <&c4 M8 83 *d3 
Md7 84 &e3 M8 85 &f4 &g2! 86 M5 M8 
87 4?f6 iLb7 88 M7 ^d7 the result is a draw 
as confirmed by the TableBase. 

To win White needs to transfer his 
knight to c3, and this aim is achieved only 
by the paradoxical move 69 ®g7+!!, found 
in 2005 by Muller (obviously at the board it 
would have been very hard, if at all possi¬ 
ble, to find such a move). 



Analysis diagram 

Possible variations are 69. ..<^6 70 ®e8+! 
&d7 (70„.&e7 71 £>c7 M6 72 d5) 71 £>f6+ 
&e6 72 £>e4 M6 73 £>c3, or 69...<&d7 70 ®h5 
&g2 (70„.*d6 71 £>f6 and £>e4-c3) 71 £>f4! 
i.fl+ 72 &e4 &d6 73 *e3! ±c4 74 £>e2 *e6 


75 ®c3 and wins. 

68 £>d6+ ^b3 69 £>xbS ^a4 70 £>d6! 1-0 

After the continuation 70...'&xa3 71 b5 
the bishop has to be given up for this pawn. 
Times: 3.25-3.55. 

Thus the score had increased to 4-0 in 
Karpov's favour. This was a disaster! For 
me it came as a great shock to lose four of 
the first nine games, without a single win 
(just imagine: during the preceding two 
years I had lost only three games, and here 
I had already lost four!). I was just two 
steps away from a humiliating rout. Not 
surprisingly, everyone had already written 
me off and had begun talking about me as 
though in the past tense. 'Keene and I had 
hurried to join the match in the middle, but 
it seemed we were just in time for the end,' 
Jonathan Speelman lamented. 'Karpov has 
always played well, but this I hadn't ex¬ 
pected. As for Kasparov, he probably lost 
his nerve. He's still young. His nerves are 
not good. He hasn't developed an iron 
will.' 

And on the pages of The Times Harry 
Golombek came out with the unexpected 
claim that the Soviet authorities had sup¬ 
posedly demanded that I should lose to 
Karpov. 'Perhaps Kasparov has been 
warned not to play well and has been given 
to understand that the consequences for 
him and his family would be disastrous,' he 
wrote. Yuri Mamedov, the leader of my 
delegation, wrote to FIDE rejecting this 
nonsense. Campomanes described the story 
as 'unfounded and absurd' (at last he and I 
had found something we could agree 
about!). 

Golombek, like many others, could not 
understand why I was losing seemingly 
without putting up a fight. He correctly 
observed that 'something abnormal' was 
happening in the match, that in the initial 
games I had launched into an attack with- 
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out proper preparation, and that some of 
my openings had been familiar to Karpov. 
But to look in my play for some hidden 
political meaning was simply ridiculous. 
The reason lay with me, and in my incor¬ 
rect initial stance. No one forced me to play 
that way -1 contrived it all myself. 

Yes, I was playing badly. As a player 
Karpov was more cunning and resourceful 
than me, to say nothing of his experience 
in general and of match play in particular. 
I think that one of the reasons for my 
collapse at the start was precisely my lack 
of experience at the world championship 
level. Even the Candidates matches cannot 
be compared with the final. Here Karpov 
was a professional, whereas I was an 
amateur. I could only guess about the laws 
of struggle at the highest level, whereas 
Karpov knew intimately all their nuances. 
He was calm and confident of victory, 
whereas I was merely hoping for success. 
Before the start of the duel not only did I 
not have the necessary experience - I did 
not even have a clear impression of what 
that experience was! All this came later, at 
great cost: specific knowledge, the correct 
evaluation of my powers, the ability to 
determine the critical moment of the play 
and to plan the correct strategic course, 
and the ability to retain objectivity and 
composure... 

The champion relaxes the pressure 

However, the match was not yet over and, 
in order to hold out for as long as possible 
and restore my strength of mind, I needed 
an urgent change of tactics. From then on I 
began acting extremely cautiously, en¬ 
deavouring to exclude even the slightest 
risk. It was not in my character to play 
colourlessly, but I had no other choice. 
When you are drowning, there is no time 
to think about how attractively you are 
swimming. 


Came 14 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
10th Game, Moscow 
08.10.1984 

Queen’s Indian Defence E12 


1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £)f3 b6 4 £>c3 i-b7 5 a3 



At that time I used to play this fre¬ 
quently and successfully (cf. Revolution in 
the 70s, pp.281-290), and it was not yet 
altogether a matter of playing for a draw: 
the time had come to see what Karpov had 
prepared here. 

5.. .d5 6 cxd5 £>xd5 7 e3 

A few days later a Leningrad master sent 
us a notebook with an analysis of the 
gambit variation 7 e4!? <£)xc3 8 bxc3 iLxe4 9 
<£>e5. But, after checking this interesting 
analysis, we decided that for a world 
championship match, especially in a diffi¬ 
cult situation, such experiments were 
unsuitable. After the opening malfunction 
in this encounter I did not employ the a2-a3 
variation again until the 32nd game, where 
I chose 7 Wc2 (Game No.36). 

7.. .^d7 

A rare move, recommended to the 
champion by Makarychev. It would appear 
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that Karpov was rather partial to this 
scheme of development: he also played this 
(after Wc2) in the 32nd game, and later also 
against Gelfand (Moscow 1992). The advan¬ 
tage of the move is that the diagonal of the 
bishop at b7 is not blocked, as it is after 

7...$Le7 8 Ab5+ c6 or 7...g6 8 .&b5+ c6, but its 
drawback is that the knight has a limited 
future at d7. 

Of course, we were more prepared for 

7...$Le7 or 7...g6, as Korchnoi successfully 
played against me (Game No.38 in Volume V 
of My Great Predecessors). Adorjan had also 
employed 7...g6 and in analysis he upheld 
this move, but it seemed to me that after 8 
.&b5+ c6 9 jLa4 White's chances were 
somewhat better. 

8 £d3 £> 5 f 6 9 e4 c5 



10 d5?! 

This impulsive thrust reflects my condi¬ 
tion at that time. I knew that the best move 
here is 10 JLf4!, when if 10...Ae7 or 10...a6, 
then 11 d5! is very promising. 

But at the board I was suddenly con¬ 
cerned about the reply 10...£ih5 - it seemed 
unclear what to do after 11 ,&e3 cxd4 12 
£lxd4 £ihf6. There flashed through my 
mind the 'wild' 13 f4!? (13 0-0 a6!?) 13...a6 
14 e5 £xg2 15 exf6 itxhl 16 £)xe6!, but we 
decided not to go in for this even after 
analysis (although 16... 1 B r xf6 17 £)c7+ < i£'d8 
18 £)xa8 Axa8 19 1 B r d2 and 0-0-0 gives 


White quite good compensation for the 
pawn). 

10...exd5 11 exd5 ^.d6 

Here I realised that Black has an easy 
game (...0-0, ...a7-a6 and ...b6-b5), whereas 
White has a weak pawn on d5 and prob¬ 
lems in choosing an active plan. 

12 0-0 0-0 13 i.g5 Wc7 



14i.f5 

14 Wd2 a6 was no better (Shirov- 
Ljubojevic, Belgrade 1995), while 14 £ib5 
WbS would only have made the defence of 
the d5-pawn more difficult. 

14...a6 15 Wd2 'A-'A 

Draw agreed on White's proposal. 
Times: 1.03-1.10. 

In an evening telephone conversation 
Botvinnik called the draw offer my strong¬ 
est move in this game: Black had a comfort¬ 
able position. But Karpov went along with 
the peace proposal, probably having de¬ 
cided to avoid any complications and to pin 
his hopes on the white pieces, especially 
since at that moment in the match my black 
defences seemed shaky. 

It only remained, so to speak, for the 
champion to wrap up and dispatch his 
opponent, i.e. me. But here Karpov violated 
an undisputable law of the struggle - the 
opponent must be finished off. Having 
decided that I myself would ripen and drop 
off, like a mature fruit, he lessened the 
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pressure. If Karpov had continued playing 
as he did at the start of the match, I think 
that it would all have been over by about the 
20th game. In this case he might have lost a 
couple of games, but this would not have 
affected the outcome. In an interview after 
the match Karpov admitted: 'With a lead of 
four points, I also did not aim for sharp play. 
Perhaps this was a mistake on my part: one 
must strike while the iron is hot.' 

The ease with which Karpov had man¬ 
aged to achieve an overwhelming advan¬ 
tage in the very first games reduced his 
fighting spirit. Intoxicated by success, he 
set himself a high objective: to win by a 6-0 
whitewash and disable a dangerous rival 
for a long time. This was no longer a con¬ 
test only with me, but also with the shadow 
of the legendary Bobby Fischer, who in his 
time won by the same score (true, without 
any draws) in his Candidates matches with 
Taimanov and Larsen. 

Looking ahead, it can be said that the 
opponent's decision not to take risks 
played into my hands. It was important for 
me to come to, and to regain my compo¬ 
sure and confidence. Hence the record 
series of seventeen draws, many of which 
justifiably provoked the dissatisfaction of 
the fans. Karpov was waiting for my next 
mistake, while I was psychologically not 
yet ready to seize the initiative. 

But before the 11th game I was still in a 
state of semi-shock, I had no idea about my 
opponent's mood, and the idea of making 
several draws in succession had hardly 
occurred to me. First I had to 'tame' 1 d4 - 
find a worthy replacement for the Tarrasch 
Defence. A couple of days before the game 
Andras Adorjan flew in to Moscow to help 
me, and we urgently got ready to employ 
the Griinfeld Defence - 1 d4 £T6 2 c4 g6 3 
£\c3 d5. This was risky: until then I had 
only played it a few times, and that had 
been much earlier and only against the 


variation with g2-g3. But we took account 
of the fact that this sharp defence had also 
occurred rarely in Karpov's games, and we 
were hoping that his knowledge here 
would not be deep. 

But with his very first move Karpov 
sprang a surprise, which demands a sepa¬ 
rate commentary. 


Came 15 

A.Ka rpov-G. Kaspa rov 

World Championship Match, 
llth Game, Moscow 
10.10.1984 
English Opening A30 


l£>f3 

For the first time in the match! This 
move, a rare one for Karpov, put me on my 
guard: what was his reason for avoiding 
the successful 1 d4 ? After all, 1 £>f3 does 
not exclude the Queen's Gambit (including 
the Tarrasch Defence) and it reduces 
White's options against the King's Indian 
Defence (which at the time I employed 
extremely rarely), but it 'kills' the Griinfeld 
Defence, an opening which was not part of 
my repertoire! 

What was this? Foresight?! Alas, it was 
all far more prosaic. As I have already said, 
up to that day Dorfman had been secretly 
playing on the match totaliser, organised 
by a 'Karpov person'. Stakes could be made 
on almost any occurrence - the result of a 
game, the opening which occurred in it, the 
sealed move, and so on. Thus Dorfman 
'exposed' my sealed move 42...f6 in the 9th 
game, by betting that White would ex¬ 
change bishop for knight. Also my choice 
of openings was not a secret to my oppo¬ 
nent. Before the 7th and 9th games my 
helper bet on the Tarrasch Defence, and 
before the llth - on the fact that the black 
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bishop would be developed at g7. By linking 
this inside information with the appearance 
of Adorjan (his arrival had not gone unno¬ 
ticed), it was easy to guess that it was a 
question not of the King's Indian, but the 
Griinfeld Defence. In this first match Kar¬ 
pov did not intend to play against it: be¬ 
ginning with this game, he played (apart 
from 1 e4) only 1 £if3 - fourteen times! 

1.. .£sf6 2 c4 

Clearly demonstrating to Black: there will 
be no Griinfeld. On seeing this development 
of events, Dorfman finally realised that his 
regular sure-fire bets were making him a 
Karpov agent, he stopped playing on the 
totaliser, and soon he left the team for two 
months (the reason being his participation in 
the USSR Championship First League). 

2.. .b6 

I decided not to try and guess what 
would happen after 2...g6 3 £sc3 d5 4 cxd5 
£sxd5 - 5 Wa4+ or some other plan without 
an early d2-d4. Thus I changed opening, 
not objecting to a Queen's Indian Defence - 

3 d4 e6 4 g3 £.a6. 

3g3 C5 

A well-known subtlety: if 3...JLb7, then 4 
d4 is possible - since the exchange 4...JLxf3 
5 exf3 is unfavourable for Black, he can 
only play 4...e6, when White has avoided 
the Queen's Indian with 4...JLa6. 

4 i.g2 i.b7 5 0-0 g6 



At our last pre-match training session I 
had briefly discussed this rare variation 
with Adorjan, and the double fianchetto 
looked sounder than 5...e6 6 £lc3 jie7 
(Game No.3). 

6 bB (6 £sc3 Ag7 7 d4 - Game Nos.17, 24) 

6.. .JLg7 

Not suspecting that I was helping Dorf¬ 
man to win his last bet! 

7 i-b 2 0-0 8 eB 

In those years such development 
schemes were happily employed by Ulf 
Andersson, but usually he played slightly 
more energetically - 8 £>c3 and d2-d4. The 
play here is based on nuances, and, as 
always in symmetrical positions, White 
hopes to retain the initiative thanks to the 
advantage of the first move. 

8.. .e6 9 d4 We7 10 £>c3 £sa6 11 We2 d5 12 
5fdl Hfd8 13 Sad 



13.»dxc4 

'In the press centre many gave prefer¬ 
ence to 13...£>e4' (Averbakh). The game 
Andersson-Vaganian (Biel Interzonal 1985) 
continued 14 dxc5?! £>axc5 15 cxd5 JLxc3 16 
JLxc3 £sxc3 17 Sxc3 JLxd5 with excellent 
play for Black, but White does better with 
14 cxd5 exd5 15 a3 Sac8 16 £>b5 (Mikhal- 
chishin) or 15 dxc5!? bxc5, and with hang¬ 
ing pawns the battle is far more intense. 

But now there was a real prospect of 
White being left with hanging pawns, and 
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Karpov did not like such positions. 

14 bxc4 2ac8 

Also after 14...^64 White has the inter¬ 
esting reply 15 <£\b5 (Spraggett-Sax, Cler¬ 
mont-Ferrand 1989), but not the modest 15 
<£sel £sxc3 16 JLxc3 cxd4 17 exd4 2ac8 with 
equality (Andersson-Timman, Malmo 
2000 ). 

15 £sb5i.e416 a3! 

True to his style, Karpov has played to 
restrict the opponent's forces, in particular 
his offside knight. And here I decided to 
direct it towards the centre along a differ¬ 
ent route. 

I6...<£b8?! 

An inaccuracy which allows White to 
avoid a potential weakness - hanging 
pawns. lb.-AeS was correct with the idea 
of ...£}d6, maintaining the tension and 
creating definite psychological problems 
for the opponent. In this case the unex¬ 
pected 17 £sc3!? JLxf3 18 JLxf3 cxd4 19 exd4 
2xd4 20 2xd4 JLxd4 21 <£\d5 would have 
run into 21...Wg5! 22 £\e7+ (22 h4? Wxg3+ 23 
*fl i.xf2!) 22 ..Mxe7 23 £xd4 2d8. 



17 dxc5! bxc5 

Since 17...2xc5? loses a pawn - 18 £lxa7 
2xdl+ 19 Wxdl!, and 17...2xdl+ 18 2xdl 
2xc5 is dangerous because of 19 ^.c3! (say, 

19...£lc6 20 £)d6 i.xf3 21 Wxf3 <&e8? 22 £b4 
£ixb4 23 WaS!), Black is forced to go in for 
an almost completely symmetrical position 


with some initiative for his opponent. 

18 £e5 

White's only trump is that his knight at 
b5 is more active than the one at b8 and he 
is threatening 19 <£\d6. Therefore Black's 
reply is obvious. 

18.. .£ie8 19 £xg7 &xg7 20 £se5 
Another possibility was 20 <£\c3, in order 

after 20...JLa8 to seize space by 21 e4. But 
Black could have defended by 20...Jk.xf3 21 
JLxf3 <£sd7. Karpov preferred to leave 
similar minor pieces on the board. 

20.. .£xg2 21 &xg2 f6 

21...a6!? 22 <£\c3 £\c6 came into considera¬ 
tion, for example: 23 <£\xc6 2xc6 24 <£\e4 
'with some pressure for White' (Suetin), 
which disappears after 24...2xdl 25 2xdl 
f5, or 23 2xd8 #xd8 24 £>d3 £sf6, and the 
threat to the c5-pawn is parried by a coun¬ 
terattack on the white pawns (25 £)xc5 
£se5!). 

22 £>d3 £>c6 23 £sc3 £sd6 24 £\a4 

Karpov is trying to retain the initiative. 
In the event of the alternative 24 <£\xc5 <£\e5 
(25 <£s3a4 £lb7!) Black would have regained 
the pawn with a further simplification of 
the position. 



24.. .£se5? 

This nervy, unaesthetic move indicates 
that my condition was still far from normal. 
The patient 24...£>b7 25 2bl (25 h4!?) 

25.. .<£\ca5 would have given Black every 
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chance of gradually equalising: White 
could hardly have intensified the pressure 
on the c5-pawn or exploited the weakening 
of the enemy kingside. 

25 £ixe5 fxe5 

Now Black's pawn chain is disfigured 
and with these eternal weaknesses his 
position is strategically very dangerous. 
However, with his next few moves White 
loses his entire obvious advantage! Little 
light was shed by the commentators on this 
stage of the game (apparently, because of 
Karpov's total domination in the match and 
out of deference to the champion). 

26 £sc3?! 

'In the press centre 26 Sbl, preventing 
...Wb7+, was also examined,' Averbakh 
laconically reported. In fact this was far 
stronger! Black has to defend passively, 
since the active 26...e4 27 2d2 Wg5?! 28 
Sbdl We5 does not compensate for the 
defects in his pawn structure and provokes 
an immediate crisis: 29 £sc3 Wxc3 30 2xd6 
2xd6 31 2xd6 etc. 

26...Wb7+ 



27 Wf3?! 

Apparently under the influence of his 
success in the 3rd game, Karpov hurries to 
offer the exchange of queens, aiming to 
avoid having to calculate complicated 
variations and to gradually convert his 
positional pluses in the endgame. 


However, 27 'S’gl! would have left White 
with more possibilities of playing for a win. 
After this the analysts mainly studied the 
active 27...Wb3 and then 28 a4! (Mikhal- 
chishin) 28...Wxc4 29 Wxc4 £bcc4 30 2xd8 
2xd8 31 £se4 with the better endgame - 
indeed, after 31...£sd2 32 £sxd2 2xd2 33 
2xc5 ^>f6 34 2c7 Black is in trouble. 28...a5 
29 Wg4! is also unpleasant for him, since 

29.. .Wxc4 30 Wxc4 £ixc4 31 2xd8 and <£se4 is 
again bad for him. 

Therefore Mikhalchishin recommended 

27.. .h5, but it seems to me that here too 
after 28 2bl Wa6(c6) 29 a4 because of the 
weakness of his pawns Black is condemned 
to skating on thin ice. 

27.. .Wxf3+ 28 <4>xf3 2b8 29 2bl?! 

Another superficial move, in fact simply 

a blunder. After 29 4^2! Black would still 
have had considerable problems: 29...e4 30 
£>b5 £sxb5 31 2xd8 2xd8 32 cxb5 2c8 33 
2c4 with the better rook ending, and al¬ 
though after 33...^6 34 2xe4 c4 I could 
have gained a draw, I would probably have 
had to suffer during the adjournment 
session. 



29...e4+! 

A simple tactical stroke: the pawn is ta¬ 
boo (30 £bce4? 2f8+). Now Black sharply 
activates his king by bringing it to e5, and 
for him the worst is over. 

30 &e2 2xbl 31 2xbl &f6 32 2dl &e5 33 
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<£sb5 Sd7 34 g4 h6 35 a4 a6 36 £sxd6 Sxd6 

37 Hbl Sd3 

This activation is also timely. 

38 f4+ &f6 39 Sb6 Sc3 40 Bxa6 Sc2+ 41 
<&dl 



41...Sxh2 Vi-’/i 

This last move was sealed. A straight¬ 
forward analysis showed that Black had 
nothing to fear. The game was not re¬ 
sumed: the following day a draw was 
agreed on Karpov's proposal. Times: 2.23- 
2.47. 

Miraculously I managed to escape from 
the problems which I brought upon myself 
after a quiet, safe opening for Black. What 
was surprising was that Karpov so quickly 
transformed a position that was dangerous 
for Black into an equal one, and hardly 
without thinking went in for the exchange 
of queens. After my mistake on the 24th 
move (or perhaps, after his win in the 9th 
game?!) he relaxed prematurely and lost his 
fighting mood, thinking that everything 
was already decided. This was a signal, a 
disturbing one for him and a reassuring 
one for me: it turned out that the champion 
committed errors even in his favourite, 
purely technical positions. 

The 12th, rather inconspicuous game 
saw the start of our lengthy dispute in the 
popular Tartakower-Makogonov-Bondar- 
evsky Variation. 


Game 16 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
12th Game, Moscow 
12.10.1984 
Queen’s Gambit D 58 


1 d4 £tf6 2 c4 e6 3 £>f 3 d5 

At last Karpov switched to the Queen's 
Gambit - an opening which served him 
well in many a world championship match. 
The temporary avoidance of the Queen's 
Indian Defence (3...b6) was not an indica¬ 
tion of increased peaceableness: in general 
with Black he very rarely played for a win, 
and with his aim of winning the match 6-0 
this would have been simply strange. In 
choosing 3...d5, Karpov most probably 
wanted to find out what his opponent had 
prepared here. 

4 £sc 3 i.e7 5 &g5 h6 



6 JLh4 

The variation 6 JLxf6 JLxf6 became an¬ 
other arena of our discussions (Game Nos.4, 
23, 25, 31, 55, 56, 58, 75). We had prepared it 
for the match, and I was intending 7 e3 0-0 
8 1 B r d2, but at precisely that time the game 
Beliavsky-Portisch (Tilburg 1984) was 
played, and in it, after employing an inter- 
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esting novelty, Black quickly equalised (cf. 
Game No.58). Therefore I decided to switch 
to a reserve line. 

6...0-0 7 e3 b6 

So, the TMB - a fully expected, tradi¬ 
tional Karpov set-up. The moment for its 
employment in the match was chosen 
exceptionally well by Black: I was still not 
even thinking about a fierce struggle for an 
advantage. 

8 &e2 &b7 9 &xf6 (9 0-0 - Game No.21; 9 
Scl - Game Nos.29, 35, 38, 40) 9-.i.xf6 10 
cxd5 exd5 11 b4 

In the 39th game Karpov himself played 
11 0-0, but after ll...£sd7 12 b4 c5 13 bxc5 
bxc5 14 Sbl JLc6 things reduced to a simple 
transposition of moves. 



11...C5 

A radical way of trying to solve Black's 
opening problems. He can also reconcile 
himself to a somewhat cramped position 
after 11...c6 12 0-0, for example: 

1) 12...a5 (slightly premature) 13 b5! (13 
a3 Wd6 14 Wb3 axb4 15 axb4 <&d7 16 Sfdl 
Sxal 17 Sxal &e7 18 2a7 2b8 with equal¬ 
ity, Estevez-Karpov, Leningrad Interzonal 
1973) 13...c5 14 5ie5!? with the initiative for 
White (the source game: Onischuk- 
Rychagov, Moscow 2002); 

2) 12...2e8!? 13 Vlfb3 a5 (13...<SW is 
weaker: 14 2adl a6 15 a4 £sf8 16 a5! bxa5 17 
bxa5 2b8 18 £sa4! Kasparov-Ehlvest, Bel¬ 


grade 1989) 14 a3 $367 15 b5 c5! 16 £sxd5 
£xd4! 17 2adl (17 exd4 2xe2) 17...£le5 
with equality (Karpov-Short, Amsterdam 
1991), 14 b5 c5! (Timman-Short, 1st and 3rd 
matchgames, El Escorial 1993) or 14 bxa5 
2xa5 15 2fel £ld7 16 a4 (16 e4 c5! Hulak- 
Short, Debrecen 1992) 16...g6 17 e4 c5 with 
equality (Karpov-Short, Monte Carlo (rap¬ 
id) 1993). 

12 bxc5 bxc5 13 2bl Ac6 (13.. Ma5 - Game 
No.44) 14 0-0 £sd7 15 ^.b5l? 

'Regarding the problem of "bad" and 
"good" bishops: by all the rules the white 
bishop would appear to be "better", but 
only after the exchange of the bishop on c6 
can White try to press on the weak d5- 
pawn.' (Bagirov) 

15 ..Mel 

A key position of the variation, new for 
that time, which I had analysed together 
with Vladimirov. It seemed to me that, 
thanks to the pressure on the weak d5- 
pawn, White's chances were slightly better. 



l6Wd2 

At the board I decided to make the most 
straightforward move. Later in the first 
match there occurred 16 Wc2 2fd8 ( Game 
Nos.42, 43) and 16 Wc2 2fc8! ( Game No.46), 
in the second - 16 Wd3!? 2fd8 (Game No.60), 
and in the fourth - 16 Wd3 2fc8!, all the 
games ending in a draw (for more details 
on this topic, see the notes to Game No.60 
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and the next volume). 

I6...2fd8 (16...2ab8!? Hiibner-Ivanchuk, 
Dortmund 1992) 17 2fcl 2ab8 



Black makes natural developing moves 
and does not experience any problems with 
the defence of his d5-pawn. 

18 ,&xc6 Sxbl 19 £txbl Wxc6 20 dxc5 ^xc5 
21 Wc2 Vi-’/i 



If 21 Wa5, then 21..Ab7! 22 2xc6 <&xa5 23 
2c7 2b8 with equality. 21 #c2 also does not 
give anything in view of 21. ..iLe7 22 <5M4 
Wa6 23 £if5 iLf8. Therefore - draw agreed 
on White's proposal. Times: 1.15-1.02. 

The 13th game took a more tense course. 
Karpov tried to improve White's play in the 
double fianchetto system, which I had tried 
in the previous odd-numbered game. 
Nikitin: 'For the first time after the initial 


game Garry arrived on the stage in a good 
mood and played calmly and confidently. 
He accurately controlled and sensibly 
assessed what was happening on the board, 
and after the game, as in former times, he 
came out with a stream of variations.' 


Came 17 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
13th Game, Moscow 
15.10.1984 
English Opening A30 


1 £sf3 2 c4 (once again - no Griinfeld!) 

2 ...b 6 3 g3 c5 4 icg 2 i.b7 5 0-0 g6 6 £\c3 (6 

b3 - Game No.15) 6..JLg7 7 d4 cxd4 8 £}xd4 
jLxg2 9 4>xg2 



On this occasion Karpov chose a varia¬ 
tion which is of fundamental importance 
for the evaluation of this scheme. White 
intends e2-e4, and in the event of ...d7-d6 
his greater control of space will give him 
some advantage. 

9 ... 0-0 

9...d5? 10 cxd5 £sxd5? 11 #a4+ is bad for 
Black. For a long time a successful way of 
solving his problems was considered to be 

9..Mc8 10 b3 #b7+ 11 f3 d5 12 cxd5 £sxd5 
13 £>xd5 #xd5 14 ^.b2 0-0 with equality 
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(Capablanca-Botvinnik, Nottingham 1936). 

However, in the 1970s White began em¬ 
ploying 14 .&e3! with the idea of Scl (the 
source game: Lundin-Foltys, Munich 1941). 
This was played by Hiibner, Portisch and 
also Polugayevsky - in his well-known 
games with Spassky (Manila Interzonal 
1976) and Smyslov (44th USSR Champion¬ 
ship, Moscow 1976) after 14... I £>c6 15 £sxc6 
Wxc6 16 Scl, despite the simplification and 
the pawn symmetry, Black had to conduct a 
difficult defence. 

10 e4 Wc7! 

The attack on the c4-pawn makes it hard 
for White to develop his pieces calmly. 

10...<5^6 is unpromising: 11 .&e3 Wc8 12 b3 
Wb7 13 f3 Sfd8 14 Scl (Botvinnik- 
Lilienthal, Moscow 1936). However, a 
sharp variation found in the late 1970s 
changed the evaluation of the position. 



11 b3 

The most natural reply. If 11 We2, then 

11.. .<S2)c6!, when 12 £sxc6 Wxc6 and 12 £sc2 
a6 are both favourable for Black (examples: 
Hansen-Adorjan, Gladsaxe 1983; Vukic- 
Psakhis, Bor 1985). And the gambit 11 ji.e3 
Wxc4 12 Scl leads to an almost forced 
draw: 12...£>c6 13 £>cb5 Wxa2 14 Sal Wc4 15 
Scl Wa2 16 Sal Wxb2 17 Sbl Wa2 18 Sal 
(Ftacnik-Adorjan, Gjervik 1983). 

11.. .£ixe4! 

This is the whole point: by tactical means 


Black relieves the situation in the centre 
and even wins a pawn. 

12 <£sxe4 We5 

Winning back one of the knights (this 
typical combination also occurs in other 
openings, for example: 1 e4 c5 2 <£sf3 4k6 3 
d4 cxd4 4 £sxd4 Wc7 5 c4 £sf6 6 £>c3 £sxe4 7 
<£>xe4 We5). The danger for Black is that he 
spends several tempi and White has a 
chance to develop threatening activity. 

13 Wf3 Wxd4 



14i.a3 

The obvious move, which is good for the 
reason that, to avoid the worst, Black is 
forced to return his booty. 14 Sbl is also 
interesting (Game No.24), but the source 
game Kirov-Rajcevic (Odzaci 1978) went 14 
&e3 We5 15 Sadi (not 15 £sf6+? £xf6 16 
Wxa8 £)c6 17 Wb7 We4+ with an extra pawn 
and the initiative for Black) 15...Wc7 16 JLf4 
Wc6, and White did not gain sufficient 
compensation for the pawn. 

14.. .^c6 15 Sadi We5 16 Sxd7 

Up till now this is as in the game Keene- 
Adorjan (Plovdiv 1983), but here we had 
prepared a slight improvement. 

16.. .Wa5l? 

With a double threat: ...Wxa3 or ...^eS. 
Adorjan played 16...Sad8, when 17 Sfdl 
Sxd7 18 Sxd7 Sd8?! 19 £>g5! &f6 20 Wxc6 
led to a quick draw, but with an exchange 
sacrifice - 20 .&xe7! Sxd7 21 ^.xf6 Keene 
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could have gained good attacking chances. 

18...2c8! is correct, defending the knight 
(Gritsak-Epishin, Koshalin 1999), when it 
transpires that here too White has no 
resources for strengthening his position. 

Karpov now thought for 53 minutes over 
his reply! 



17 JLxe7 (17 b4 is weaker: 17...£>xb4 18 
2xe7 £sc6 19 2c7 £sd4) 17...£>e5 18 Wdl! 

By sacrificing the exchange, White con¬ 
tinues to fight for the initiative. After 18 
2d5 £>xf3 19 2xa5 2fe8 20 2d5(a6) £sxh2! 
Black would have regained the pawn with 
an equal endgame. 

18.. .£sxd7 19 Wxd7 Wxa2! 

The correct solution to the problem - not 
to cling on to the material advantage. 
However, 19...2fb8 20 a4 Wf5!? (after 

20.. . 1 . r e5 21 2el White's domination is 
dangerous) 21 Wxf5 gxf5 22 £sd6 iLf8 is also 
acceptable - White now has two pawns for 
the exchange, but after 23 <2)xf5 2e8 or 23 
2el a6 24 2e3 2a7 25 £>xf5 2e8 the black 
rooks begin to function. 

20 JLxf8 2xf8 21 2el 

Intending an invasion of the 7th rank 
(the recurrent theme of the entire game is 
the sacrifice of material for the initiative!). 

21 Wd3, which occurred later, is hardly any 
better - Black again centralises his queen by 

21.. .Wb2 22 2dl We5, and he has absolutely 
nothing to fear (23 f4 We7 with equality). 


21 ...#xb 3 22 £id6 Wc3 23 2e7 Wf6 24 £se4 



24...Wd4! 

Neutralising White's residual activity. 
That day I did not find it very difficult to 
display the necessary accuracy. 

25 Wxd4 Jbtd4 26 2d7 i.g7 27 Sxa7 h 6 28 
Sb7 ±d4 29 Sd7 i.g7 30 h4 f 5 31 £sd2 Sf6 
32 Sc7 Se6 33 3 £.f6 ’/i-’/i 

Times: 2.00-2.08. 

This game, like the 11th, was one of 
those which little-by-little helped me regain 
my lost optimism. But it was still a very 
long way from being fully re-established. 

This was how the London Times de¬ 
scribed the scene during those days: 'Look¬ 
ing down past the white pillars and glitter¬ 
ing chandeliers to where the two men sit at 
the chessboard on the red-carpeted stage, 
one can see how body language expresses 
the state of mind of the champion and 
challenger. Karpov, pale and predatory, sits 
relaxed and bright-eyed, sometimes resting 
his chin on his folded hands, sometimes 
turning to stare nonchalantly at the audi¬ 
ence or getting up to disappear behind the 
curtains, rather like a conjuror. Kasparov, 
by contrast, sits solid and square, his ath¬ 
letic and well-built frame apparently help¬ 
less in this war of nerves. He stares fixedly 
at the board, pondering moves for a long 
time.' 
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Came 18 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
14th Game, Moscow 
17.10.1984 

Queen’s Indian Defence El 5 


1 d4 2 c4 e6 3 £>f3 b6 (reverting to a 
more flexible opening) 4 g3 .&a6 (4...JLb7 - 
Game No.6) 5 b3 JLb4+ 6 £d2 £e7 7 JLg2 
0-0 (7...c6 - Game Nos.20, 22) 8 0-0 d5 9 cxd5 
(9 £ie5 c6 - Game No.10) 9...^xd5 

A new set-up for this match; 9...exd5 10 
£k3 JLb7 could have led to a position from 
the 4th game (Game No.8). 



10£sc3 

Automatically played, but for the next 
'White' game I prepared the novelty 10 Sel 
with the idea of e2-e4. True, later this was 
hardly ever played - after 10...c5 11 e4 £sf6 
White cannot maintain his centre and he is 
forced to go in for 12 dxc5 (12 e5 £sd5) 

12.. JLxc5 13 b4 i.e7 14 Wb3. It was this 
unclear, unusual position that we analysed: 
to us it seemed promising for White, and in 
addition I was attracted by the possibility 
of creating something outside of the tradi¬ 
tional Queen's Indian framework. 

10.. .£)d7 11 £>xd5 exd5 12 Scl c5 


After the 14th and 15th games the main 
continuation became 12...2e8 (Game No.19), 
intending ...c7-c5 and preventing £iel-d3 
(13 £iel? JLa3). The immediate 12...c5 is 
slightly premature, since it gives White an 
additional possibility. 

13 dxcS 

Now Black obtains a position either with 
an 'isolani', or with hanging pawns on d5 
and c5. Both lead to play with increased 
obligations, and therefore nowadays the 
variations with 7...c6 or 8...c6 are far more 
popular. 

13».bxc5 (thus, the choice is made in favour 
of a more dynamic position) 14 £sel! 

A well-known manoeuvre: to intensify 
the pressure on the centre, White transfers 
his knight to d3. 

14...£)b6 

A new move, but in my opinion, not the 
best. 14...£if6 is sounder: 15 £>d3 (15 JLg5 
He8! 16 i.xf6 £xf6 17 Wxd5 #xd5 18 £xd5 
2ad8 is advantageous to Black), and now 
not 15...<2ie4?! (as occurred in the source 
game Pinter-Ljubojevic, Budapest 1984), 
but 15...2e8, although White can reply 16 
2el, not forcing events and hoping never¬ 
theless to disclose the weakness of the 
hanging pawns. 

15 a4! 2c8 16 a5 'A-'A 



Draw agreed on White's proposal. Here, 
of course, I was over-hasty: after the con- 
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tinuation 16... l II £sa8 17 ®d3 Se8 18 Sel Black 
might well have encountered some real 
problems, and besides, for Karpov it would 
have been psychologically difficult to play 
with his knight on a8. This draw offer 
indicates that I had not yet come to after 
my catastrophic start, and I was not ready 
for a long, complicated struggle. Times: 
0.56-0.38. 

As often happens in matches, a refusal to 
play on in a favourable situation was 
followed by a difficult test in the next 
game. In my duel with Karpov this game is 
noteworthy for the fact that it saw the same 
opening set-ups begin to be employed for 
both sides. This procedure, to which we 
gave the name 'crossover', produced a 
definite psychological effect: the opponent 
was as though forced to play against him¬ 
self. 


Came 19 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
15th Game, Moscow 
19 / 20 . 10.1984 
Queen’s Indian Defence El5 


I £)f3 £>f6 2 C4 b6 3 d4 

On this occasion Karpov accepts my in¬ 
vitation to a Queen's Indian (3 g3 c5 - Game 
Nos.15, 17, 24). 

3.. .e6 4 g3 i.a6 5 b3 JLb4+ 6 £d2 £e7 7 
i.g 2 0-0 8 0-0 d5 9 cxd5 £>xd5 10 £>c3 £)d7 

II £>xd5 exd5 12 Scl 

This position was already reached in the 
14th game, but now the two players have 
changed places. 

12.. .5e8 

A useful move, gradually creating pres¬ 
sure on the e2-pawn. Karpov played 12...c5 
immediately (Game No.18). 



13 Sc2 

A novelty. White defends his e2-pawn 
and intends by jLe3, Wcl and Sdl to de¬ 
velop pressure on the c- and d-files. 

The game Portisch-Timman (Tilburg 
1983) went 13 Sel c5 14 Ae3 £.b7 15 £)d2 
Sc8 16 £)bl £)f6 17 dxc5 bxc5 18 £)c3, and 
here 18...'H r d7! (Portisch) would have main¬ 
tained the balance. Later, in his match with 
Andrey Sokolov (London 1987), Karpov 
upheld 15 JLh3, but Black was able to 
obtain satisfactory positions (Game No.90 in 
Volume V of My Great Predecessors). 

White has also played 13 .&f4 c5 
(13....&d6 14 .&xd6 cxd6 is less popular) 14 
dxc5 &xc5 15 WxdS!? (if 15 Sc2, 15 Sel or 
15 l £sd4 there follows 15...^6) 15...^f6 
(15...£.xe2 16 £>g5) 16 Wxd8 Saxd8 17 £)e5, 
when 17...£)d5?! 18 &f3 £)xf4 19 gxf4 Sd2 
(19...f6 20 £)c6) 20 Sfdl Sed8 21 Sxd2! 
Sxd2 22 b4 JLxb4 23 Sc7 leaves White with 
the better endgame (Van Wely-Adams, 
Wijk aan Zee 2006), but after the natural 

17...JLxe2 18 Sfel £a6 19 &f3 (19 £)c6?! 
£>g4!) 19...Sc8 Black should be able to hold 
on. 

It is still not known which is the best 
plan for White. In any case there is a tense 
struggle in prospect and Black has to solve 
definite problems (in practice in the 11 
^xd5 exd5 variation he has a serious minus 
score). 
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13 ...c5 14 2el 

The immediate 14 iLe3 is more accurate - 
after 14...iLb7 (as in the game) 15 Wcl (15 
£\el!? Groszpeter-Ehlvest, Lucerne 1989) 

15.. .a5 16 Sdl White simply wins a tempo, 
while after 14...£\f6 the move 15 Sel now 
has more point, since White avoids ...a7-a5- 
a4 and in the event of 15...£ie4?! 16 dxc5 
bxc5 17 £\d2! he gains the advantage 
(Gavrikov-A.Sokolov, 52nd USSR 
Championship, Riga 1985). Therefore 

15.. .5c8 is better (Petursson-A.Sokolov, Biel 
14&5$.b7 (there is no longer any reason to 
press on the e2-pawn, and so the bishop 
defends the weak d5-pawn, at the same 
time clearing the way for the advance of the 
a-pawn) 15 iLe3 



15.. .a5! 

I was pleased to find this idea: Black cre¬ 
ates counterplay on the queenside, using 
the b3-pawn as a target. 

16 W cl a4 17 Sdl 

With the loss of a tempo, but there is 
now no need to overprotect the e2-pawn, 
and so White intensifies the pressure on the 
d5-pawn and vacates el for his knight. 

17.. .axb3 18 axb3 i-f 6 

Intending ...We7 and not objecting to 19 
dxc5?! bxc5 20 iLxc5 £\xc5 21 Sxc5 Sxe2. 
The position is a promising one for Black - 
the only problem is the choice of the opti¬ 
mal plan. Even the exotic 18...Sa5!? and 


...Sb5 is possible, but Black's chances 
should not be over-rated: White has no real 
weaknesses. 

19 £sel (putting the d5-pawn under fire) 

19...h6 

A useful move - an escape square for the 
king! '19...cxd4 20 iLxd4 iLxd4 21 2xd4 £\c5 
was tempting' (Makarychev), but 22 Wb2 
Wf6 23 e3! (not 23 i.xd5 i.xd5 24 2xd5 2al 
25 *fl We6 26 Wxal #xd5 27 *fl Wxb3, 
and it is White who has to fight for equal¬ 
ity) would have led to a psychologically 
comfortable position for Karpov, where the 
opponent has an 'isolani': if 23...£>e4, then 
24 £>d3. 



20 i.f 3 

A rather awkward move, but White de¬ 
fends his e2-pawn in order to create the 
threat of a double capture on c5, and also 
opens up the 'sideways' route £\g2-f4. 

20..Me7 

But here it would now have been simpler 
to play 20...cxd4! 21 iLxd4 iLxd4 22 2xd4 
£>c5 23 Wb2 Wf6, since after 24 e3 £>e4! 
White does not have the reply 25 £\d3? (the 
bishop at f3 is en prise). 

21 Wd 2 

Nothing would have been given by 21 
dxc5 £\xc5 22 iLxc5 bxc5, since 23 2xc5? 
2al and 23 i.xd5? 2al 24 Wd2 i.xd5! 25 
2xal (25 Wxd5 2d8!) 25...1 r e4! 26 f3 Wd4+ 
27 ^fl Wxal 28 Wxd5 J.c3 are both bad for 
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White, while after 23 £id3 Sal 24 Wd2 
Sxdl+ 25 Wxdl Sc8 the chances are equal. 

If 21 £ig2 there could have followed 

21.. .cxd4 22 Axd4 Axd4 23 Sxd4 £>c5 (or 

23.. Mf6\? and ...£le5xf3: because of the 
weakness of his back rank White does not 
have Axd5) 24 1 B r b2 £le6 (not 24...5lxb3?! 25 
Bdl!) 25 Sd3 Sa5! with good counterplay. 

21.. .5a3 

A sharp thrust, full of optimism. 

21.. .5ed8 (Mikhalchishin) came into con¬ 
sideration, or the more modest 21...cxd4 22 
Axd4 ^c5 (Taimanov) 23 Wb4 Axd4 24 
H r xd4 (24 Sxd4? Sal) 24... 1 B , d6 with equal- 
ity. 

22Sbl 

The critical moment of the battle. 



22...Sd8? 

A serious mistake at the most tense mo¬ 
ment of the game - effectively the blunder 
of a pawn! Thinking my position to be 
completely safe, for an instant I relaxed and 
lost my vigilance. 

Many commentators recommended an¬ 
other pawn sacrifice - 22...5ea8?! 23 dxc5 
£>xc5 24 Axc5 bxc5 25 Axd5 Sd8 26 e4 
Axd5 27 exd5 Ad4 with equality. But in the 
computer era it transpired that after the 
cool reply 26 Wcl! White parries all the 
threats and retains a material advantage. 

Therefore Black should have chosen be¬ 
tween 22...cxd4 23 Axd4 £k5 and the 


defence of the d5-pawn - 22...Wd6 
(22...We6!?) 23 dxc5 bxc5, when he main¬ 
tains the balance by exploiting the weak¬ 
ness of White's back rank, for example: 24 
Wcl Sea8! 25 £id3 (of course, not 25 Axc5? 
£>xc5 26 Sxc5 Sal) 25...Sal 26 Axc5 £>xc5 
27 <&xc5 Sxbl 28 Wxbl Sal 29 #xal Axal 
30 £ixb7 Wd7 with equality. 

23 dxc5! £ixc5 24 Wb4! (winning a pawn) 

24.. .d4! 

An attempt to save the game with the 
help of tactical complications. 

25 Axd4! 

A calming move. 'If 25 Wxa37, then 

25.. .dxe3 with the unpleasant threat of 

26.. .exf2+, while if 26 Wcl there follows the 
terrible 26...Ad4!' (Mikhalchishin). 



25...Sxb3! 

Since after 25...Axd4 26 Wxa3 Axf2+ 27 
&xf2! (not 27 <*>fl? Ad4) 27...£se4+ 
(27...Axf3 28 <£>xf3!) 28 Axe4 »xa3 29 Axb7 
the rook and two minor pieces will over¬ 
power the queen, Black aims for an end¬ 
game a pawn down, but with opposite- 
colour bishops. 

26 Sxb3 Sxd4 27 #xb6 £>xb3 28 Sc7 Sd7 

28...Sb4!? 29 Sxe7 Sxb6 30 Sxb7 Sxb7 
was more practical, excluding the variation 
given in the next note. 

29 Sxb7 

Some commentators thought that with 
the queens on - after 29 5xd7 Wxd7 30 
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#xb3 - the extra pawn would have given 
White more chances. However, then with 

30.. .1ta 6 Black would have retained the two 
bishops and could have hoped for a suc¬ 
cessful defence. 

29.. .5xb7 30 #xb7 £>d4? 

This move and White's reply are time- 
trouble blunders, which rather spoil the 
game. Black incorrectly avoids the ex¬ 
change 30...#xb7. 



31 &fl? 

And White was wrong not to play 31 
# 08 +, since with the queens on his winning 
chances would have been far greater. 

31...#xb7 32 i.xb7 

Thus a minor piece ending has been 
reached with an extra pawn for White. 



Objectively the position is a draw. 'Here 
there are three factors in favour of the 


defending side: the fact that the pawns are 
all on one wing, the presence of opposite- 
colour bishops, and, finally, the fact that the 
queening square of the h-pawn is not 
controlled by the white bishop.' (Tai- 
manov). But Black must be very careful and 
patient, since White can 'shuffle' this posi¬ 
tion almost endlessly. 

32...£>f5 33 £>d3 i.c3 34 e3 g5 35 g4 ®d6 
Black should have played 35...£*g7 and 
...h6-h5: the exchange of a pawn would 
have eased the defensive problems. Even if 
36 M3 he has 36...h5 37 gxh5 &h7, for 
example: 38 £lc5 4Ti6 39 £le4 Ae5 40 £)g3 
f5. However, I was thinking about some¬ 
thing else: I was seeking the safest ar¬ 
rangement of my pieces. And in the end I 
decided to post my knight at d 6 and my 
bishop at b 6 . 

36 M3 &g7 37 &e2 &f6 38 h3 &e7 39 i.d5 

&f6 40 £sc 5 < &e7 41 ^a4 (here the game 
was adjourned) 41—-&.a5 



The sealed move. Black's defensive con¬ 
struction is now practically ready. 

The following day there followed an ad¬ 
journment session which was rather tedi¬ 
ous for the spectators and lasted the entire 
evening. As I was later told, Krogius, the 
Chess Director of the Sports Committee, 
arrived in the hall and said with a smirk: 
'Tolya will play around with him for five 
hours - and the score will become 5-0.' The 
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first part of this forecast came true, but the 
second one - only many weeks later. In the 
present game not only was Karpov never 
close to a win, but he did not even create 
any problems for me. 

42 £>c5 £b6 43 £sa6 JLaS 44 £ib8 i.c3 45 
£\c6+ &d7 46 &d3 JLel 47 £ie5+ &e7 48 
<^>e2 ±c3 49 £>f3 i.a5 50 JLb3 ±b6 51 £>e5 
Acs 52 <£>d3 .&b6 53 i.d5 i.c5 54 &c3 £e8 
55 4>b3 £e7 56 &a4 i-b6 



57 *b4 

Against the attempt to create a break¬ 
through zone for the king on the queenside 
- 57 <&c6+!? &d7 58 £>b4 4>e7 59 i.f3 4>e6 60 
£\d5 JLc5 61 ^aS with the idea of £\c3-a4, 
Black has the reply 61...f5 with counterplay 
sufficient for a draw. 

57.. .6e8 58 £\c6 &d7 59 &C3 £e8 60 &d3 
i.c5 61 4>e2 &f8 62 &f3 -&a3 63 i-b3 -&c5 
64 <£se5 ^e7 65 £>d3 i.b6 66 ^b4 i.c5 67 
<&d5+ £f8 68 JLc2 Aa7 69 h4 £g7 70 h5 
i.c5 71 &e2 £\c4 72 JLf5 £>b6 73 £ic 3 £b4 
74 £sb5 &f6 75 £c2 £\c4 76 £>d4 £c5 77 
£tf5 <£>d6 78 £lg3 

An interesting moment. For the sake of 
transposing into a pure opposite-colour 
bishop ending, Black also offers a second 
pawn: 78 <&xh6 &g7 79 £>f5+ £>xf5 80 £xf5 
with a dead draw - the h8-square is of the 
wrong colour! 

78.. .6e5 79 £>fl -&b4 80 £\h 2 £f6 81 i.b3 
£c 5 82 £if3 JLb6 83 &d3 



83.. .1.c5?! 

The long-awaited inaccuracy. 83. ..&e7 84 
£>e5 i.c5 85 £>c6+ 4>d7 86 J.d5 4>e8 was 
safer, with roughly the same positions as 
before. The advance of the white pawn to 
h5 has not essentially changed anything: 
when the white king goes on an outflank¬ 
ing manoeuvre via the a-file, Black is saved 
by ...f7-f5. 

84i.c2?l 

84 e4! was more unpleasant for Black. 
Incidentally, I saw this move immediately, 
but Karpov, after some thought, decided 
not to make use of his chance. However, 
here too after 84 ...&e7 (or even 84...&g7 85 
e5 £\c8 86 £\d4 £te7 - White can force ...f7- 
f6 and play e5-e6, but what next?) 85 e5 
£>e8 86 £>d4 i.xd4 87 &xd4 £>g7 88 &e4 
£\e8 no win for White is apparent: 

1) 89 f4 gxf4 90 &xf4 f6 91 *f5 fxe5 92 
4>g6 £\f6 93 ^.dl £\e4! (only not 93...£\xg4? 
94 ^.xg4 i’fS - it is impossible to get 
through to h8: 95 Ae6 e4 96 ^.c4 e3 97 
< 4 > h7!) 94 < 4 > xh6 4T6 with a draw; 

2) 89 £c4 £>g7 90 f4 f6 (not now 

90.. .gxf4? because of 91 g5! £}xh5 92 gxh6 
&f8 93 h7 <£g7 94 £xf7 or 92...4^6+ 93 *f5! 
£sh7 94 4 > xf4 f6 95 e6 and wins) 91 fxg5 fxg5 
92 JLa2 4 > d7!, and again White cannot break 
through: 93 e6+ £>xe6 94 4>f5 £\f8 95 &f6 
£>d6 96 &g7 &e7 97 &xh6 4>f6 etc. 

Nevertheless, 84 e4! would have created 
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new problems for me, by breaking up the 
defensive construction perfected during the 
adjournment analysis. My confidence in the 
solidity of Black's defences could have been 
shaken, and then - who knows... In addi¬ 
tion, this new position could have allowed 
White to 'torment' his opponent for a long 
time and even adjourn the game again after 
a six-hour second session (those were the 
rules at that time). 

84.. .6e6 85 £igl &e5 86 £>e2 £b6 87 JLb3 
±c5 88 £tc3 £f6 89 £)d5+ &e6 90 f4 

Apparently Karpov was confused by the 
impudence of the black king, standing open 
to a discovered check, and he made an 
impulsive move. Now, displaying minimal 
accuracy, Black escapes from the torture. 

90.. .gxf4 91 g5 fxe3 92 gxh6 



92...e2! 93 £>f4+ (93 4>xe2 JLd4 94 4>d3 JLh8 
95 h7 ^f5 with a draw) 93...&e7 ’/i-’/i 

In view of the obvious 94 < 4 > xe2 4^8 95 
lc2 &g8. Times: 4.25-5.37. 

This game was one of the turning-points, 
which greatly influenced the character of 
the subsequent play. When at the end of the 
adjournment session I saw the expression 
on Karpov's face, I realised that he was 
extremely tired. On the other hand, it 
transpired that I was now capable of with¬ 
standing prolonged tension in the defence 
of an inferior position. 


I am not yet ready to win 

After the successful adjournment session of 
the 15th game my degree of optimism rose. 
I even thought that with the 16th game the 
match might 'begin anew'. Alas, this im¬ 
portant game showed that I was not yet 
ready to win... from a winning position! 


Came 20 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
16th Game, Moscow 
22 . 10.1984 

Queen’s Indian Defence El5 


1 d4 £if6 2 c4 e6 3 £lf3 b6 4 g3 i.a6 (4... jLb7 
- Game No.6) 5 b3 JLb4+ 6 JLd2 JLe7 7 JLg2 
c6 

Finally, instead of 7...$Lb7 8 £ic3 d5 
(Game No.8) or 7...0-0 8 0-0 d5 (Game Nos.18, 
19), Black chooses the variation which has 
become dominant in modem practice. In 
this way he excludes the formation in his 
position of an 'isolani' or hanging pawns. 

8 £c 3 d5 9 £)bd2 



Rather than the topical continuation 9 
£)e5 £>fd7 10 £)xd7 £)xd7 11 £>d2 0-0 12 0-0, 
which was tested with a transposition of 
moves in the 6th game (Game No. 10), we 
preferred another set-up, with its own 
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nuances and its selection of critical posi¬ 
tions. It stands to reason that it had also 
been studied by Karpov. 

9...£b7 

The classical 9...£sbd7 was to occur in the 
18th game (Game No.22), but in the present 
game Karpov goes his favourite way, 
intending ...£sa6 and ...c6-c5. However, the 
interesting, dynamic position which arises 
here is not without its dangers for Black. 

10 £>e5 0-0 11 0-0 £>a 6 12 e4! (not 12 e3 c5 
with equality, Gheorghiu-Karpov, Lucerne 
Olympiad 1982) 12...C5 

This freeing advance should not be de¬ 
layed. The intricate 12...2c8 13 Sel 2c7 and 
only after 14 £>d3 - 14...dxe4 15 £)xe4 c5 
gives White the initiative: 16 d5! exd5 17 
£>xf6+ i.xf6 18 i.xf6 Wxf6 19 cxd5 g6 20 
1 H r g4 2ad8 21 2adl (Bacrot-Grischuk, 
Khanty-Mansiysk (rapid) 2005). 

13 exd5 exd5 



14 2el 

A natural developing move, increasing 
the pressure. 14 £lg4?! lacks solidity - after 
this in the game Torre-Karpov (Tilburg 
1982) there followed 14...'td7! 15 £>e5 #c8, 
and soon Black seized the initiative. 

But not long before our match Torre 'cor¬ 
rected himself' by playing 14 2el against 
Adorjan (Wijk aan Zee 1984) and A.Sokolov 
(USSR v. Rest of the World, round 1, Lon¬ 
don 1984). Of course, we took note of these 


games and developed a number of ideas. 

14.. .cxd4 

After the symmetrical 14...2e8 White has 
the unpleasant 15 cxd5 £>xd5 16 WhS g6 17 
Wf3 £f6 18 £>e4 or 15...£xd5 16 £>c6 Wc 7 17 
£>xe7+ 2xe7 18 2xe7 #xe7 19 dxc5 £xg2 20 
&xg2 £>xc5 21 Wf3 2d8 22 £xf6 Wxf6 23 
#xf6 gxf6 24 ^c4 with the better endgame, 
but we were planning 15 £>fl!? (the knight 
is aiming for e3), maintaining the tension 
and retaining the initiative. 

15 i.xd4 £>cS 16 £>g4?! 

Continuing to imitate Torre. This move, 
which leaves White with a minimal advan¬ 
tage, seemed to me to be appropriate for 
the match situation. 

However, already then we considered 
the strongest move to be 16 JLb2! (I was 
planning to play this in the 18th game). By 
removing the bishop from potential attack, 
White strengthens the threat of £lg4: 

16.. .2e8?! 17 £>g4! £>d3 18 £>xf6+ gxf6 19 
1 B r g4+ ^hS 20 JLd4 £>xel 21 2xel with a 
dangerous attack. 16...2c8 is better, then 
not 17 b4 (Dautov-Huzman, Dresden 1998) 
because of 17...£>cd7!, but 17 £ig4! £>d3 
(17...dxc4? 18 2xe7! Wxe7 19 £>xf6+ gxf6 20 
1 B r g4+ 'i’hS 21 Wh4 and wins) 18 2xe7! 1 8 r xe7 
19 JLxf6 gxf6 20 cxd5, and White has excel¬ 
lent prospects. 



I6...dxc4! 

A tactical way of solving Black's prob- 
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lems (true, not all of them), first demon¬ 
strated by Adorjan, with whom I discussed 
this position in my preparations. 

17 £>xc4 

Nothing is given by either 17 ^.xc5 ^.xc5 

18 JLxb7 (the greedy 18 4^xf6+? Wxf6 19 
Axb7 proves ruinous for White after 

19.. .jLxf2+ 20 *g2 i.xel 21 Wxel Sae8) 

18.. .£ixg4! 19 £ie4 Sb8 with equality, 17 
2xe7 'B f xd4 18 £ixc4 #xg4 19 #xg4 £ixg4 20 
£.xb7 £>xb7 21 2xb7 2fb8, or 17 £>xf6+ Axf6 
18 JLxc5 bxc5 19 JLxb7 JLxal 20 JLxa8 iLc3 
21 bxc4 JLxd2 with a draw, as occurred 
between Torre and Adorjan. 

17.. .£xg2 18 &xg2 

Many commentators considered the fol¬ 
lowing exchange sacrifice to be promising - 
18 2xe7?! Wxe7 19 £>xf6+ gxf6 20 Wg4+ 4>h8 
21 Wf4 £\d7 22 4 > xg2. But this is not so: 
after 22...2g8 (Karpov) or 22...2fc8 and 
...2c6 Black easily holds the position, 
retaining his extra material. 

Here Karpov thought for more than 40 
minutes. 



18.. .£)xg4 

In the Torre-A. Sokolov game after 

18.. .£\e6 19 Axf6 Axf6 20 Wxd8 £.xd8 21 
2adl the endgame was rather unpleasant 
for Black. This would have suited me. But 
Karpov did not like to defend so passively 
and he always aimed for greater clarity, so 
in the end he made a different, superior 


choice. 

19 Wxg4 Af6 20 2adl £xd4 

Only at the board did I see that, apart 
from this exchange, leaving White with a 
slight initiative, Black has a tactical way of 
holding the position: 20...h5!? (V 2 -V 2 - No- 
vikov-Dorfman, Tashkent, November 1984) 
21 JLxf6 hxg4 22 JLxd8 2axd8. Most proba¬ 
bly Karpov also saw this, but apparently he 
was afraid of having problems with his g4- 
pawn. Many years later he gained a draw 
in this way against Kamsky (18th match 
game, Elista 1996). 

21 2xd4 



21...#c7 

In my opinion, the queen stands better at 
f6, although after 21...Wf6 22 2edl 2ae8 23 
£ie3!? (in this situation the knight would 
not be doing anything in particular on d6) 
White still has a slight edge. 

22 d6 £\e6? (3) 

'An oversight, caused by the great nerv¬ 
ous expenditure on the preceding stage of 
the game - and the match' (Adorjan). 
Indeed, apart from the accumulated general 
fatigue, Karpov must have been unnerved 
by his setbacks in the 11th and 15th games, 
where he missed a number of favourable 
possibilities. 

By 22...2ad8 23 2edl £ie6 Black would 
have retained a solid position, despite the 
slight pressure for White after 24 2d5 VHc6 
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25 <&gl 2d7 26 £>f5 2c7 27 £>e3 etc. 

When Karpov quickly made the knight 
move, I could not believe my eyes: after all, 
White's reply is obvious and it most proba¬ 
bly wins! I became excited, and before 
capturing with my rook on e6 I hesitated 
for roughly 20 minutes... 



23 2xe6! h5 

Forced: after 23...fxe6 24 Wxe6+ ^hS 25 
2c4 Black would have had to return the 
exchange and go into a hopeless endgame - 

25...Wd8 (25...2f6? 26 Wxf6 Wxc4 27 Wf3!) 26 
£if7+ 2xf7 27 Wxf7 Wg8 28 2c7 etc. 

24 We4 fxe6 25 Wxe6+ &h7 



When I was feverishly calculating 23 
2xe6 I reached this position, and I simply 
couldn't understand: where is the quick 
win?! I could not find even one... From this 
moment, miracles begin to occur. 


26 2d5? (18) 

'An error in reply, which can also be at¬ 
tributed to the enormous tension' (Aver¬ 
bakh). Not seeing anything better, White at 
least guarantees himself a material advan¬ 
tage. I spent most of the time calculating 
the variations with 26 £ie4, and did not find 
anything convincing after 26...^hS! 27 2d7 
Wcl. 

But the decisive continuation 26 2c4! 
Wd8 27 We4+, pointed out by Karpov 
immediately after the game, completely 
escaped my attention! It is then all very 
simple: 27...sfeh8 28 Wd5 g6 29 £>f7+ (an 
improved version of the 23...fxe6 variation), 
or 27...g6 28 Wb7+ <£^8 (the resistance can 
be prolonged by 28...^hb 29 £if7+) 29 2c7!, 
and Black has to resign: 29...Wf6 30 Wd5+ 
sfeh8 31 £>f 7+. 

26...g6 27 £se4 2ad8 28 £*g5+ &g7 29 We4 
2fe8 

Forcing play is in progress. If 29...2de8 
there would have followed 30 Wd4+! ^g8 
31 2d6 Wb7+ 32 f3 Wg7 33 Wxg7+ <^xg7 34 
?ie6+ 2xe6 35 2xe6 with a won endgame. 



30 Wd4+? 

An hallucination. I saw the variation 30 
£te6+! 2xe6 31 Wd4+ with an extra pawn, 
but this seemed insufficient to me because of 

31...2e5! (it is much worse to play 31...2f6 32 
2xd8 Wc6+ 33 2d5 'if7 34 f3 or the spectacu¬ 
lar 31...We5 32 2xe5! 2xd4 33 2xe6 <&f7 34 
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Sc6 - the black pieces are passive!) 32 'i r xe5+ 
Wxe5 33 2xe5 &f6 34 2e2 g5 or 32 2xd8 
Wc6+! 33 f3 Wc2+, and sooner or later White 
will hide from the queen checks. In the rook 
endings that result here with Black a pawn 
down, thanks to the activity of his pieces he 
has far more drawing chances than after 26 
2c4!. 

30...&g8 



312xd8? 

The hallucination continues! I was still 
seeking an advantage and I completely 
overlooked Black's 32nd move. Of course, I 
should have forced a draw by perpetual 
check-31 «T6!. 

31.. .2xd8 32 Wf6 2d6 

Here, to my horror, I realised my mis¬ 
take. White is simply the exchange down, 
and if the opponent should force the ex¬ 
change of queens, the position will be lost. 
33 We5 

33 «T4 Wc6+ 34 <&h3 I'd7+ 35 <&g2 2c6 36 
&e4 W(5 37 Wb8+ 2c8 38 Wb7 2f8 39 f4 2f7 
40 Wc6 2e7 was equally hopeless. 

33.. .Wc6+ 34 &h3 I'd7+ 

Also after 34...2f6 35 Wb8+ 2f8 36 Wxa7 
Wc8+ 37 4 > g2 l r a8+ 38 Wxa8 2xa8 39 a4 2d8 
40 £if3 2d5 it would not be easy for White 
to save the game. 

35 &g2 Wc6+ 36 <&h3 Wd7+ 37 &g2 

At this moment I was desperately seek¬ 
ing chances of saving the game. I was 


dreaming of playing my king to h4 and 
protecting it with a cradle of pawns on h3, 
g3 and f4, but this dream was not destined 
to be realised! 



'With Black I would have played on in 
this position for a hundred moves,' said 
grandmaster Agzamov. But a hundred 
moves would not have been required: 

37...2d5! 38 We3 2d3 39 Wf4 Wd5+ 40 &e4 
HK7 41 m>8+ #f8 42 We5 «T3+ 43 £h3 
«T5+! 44 Wxf5 gxf5 45 £\f6+ *f7 46 5ixh5 
2d2 or 42 Wb 7 Wf3+ 43 *h3 2d4 44 #c8+ 
*T8 45 We6+ W.7 46 Wc8+ <^g7 47 5ig5 
Wd7+, and the exchange of queens signifies 
the end of the game. 

But here - miraculously! - Karpov sud¬ 
denly offered a draw! (’/i-’/i) Apparently he 
was so tired, that he had not managed to 
appreciate the changes that had occurred. 
Times: 2.11-2.19. 

It need hardly be said that I was an¬ 
noyed and depressed. I even thought: is it 
worth continuing the match, if I can't win 
such a position?! And if Karpov had won, 
the match would have altogether con¬ 
cluded within a few days... 

Only much later did I realise that a win 
in the 16th game could have done me a bad 
service: having parted with the dream of a 
6-0 score, after a necessary respite Karpov 
would probably have played more aggres¬ 
sively, in order to win the match as soon as 
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possible. After all, he had more strength left 
at this moment than after the 32nd game. It 
is a paradox, but what occurred helped me 
in the end to hold out far longer and to turn 
the course of the match into what was by 
then a favourable situation. 

In the 17th game, for the first time 
against Karpov, I chose the Queen's Gambit 
Declined, and there began an entire epic, 
extending over four matches, which saw 
the regular employment of this opening 
with both colours. 


Game 21 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
17th Game, Moscow 
24 . 10.1984 
Queen’s Gambit D58 


1 £sf3 d5 2 d4 (surely not the Tarrasch 
Defence again?) 2...£>f6 3 c4 e6 4 *£>03 .&e7 
(no!) 5 £g5 h6 

It was a difficult psychological decision 
for me to play the champion's favourite 
Tartakower-Makogonov-Bondarevsky Var¬ 
iation against him. It seemed dangerous: 
there was the memory of Karpov's confi¬ 
dent wins with White - say, in the 11th 
game of his match with Spassky (Game 
No.65 in Volume V of My Great Predecessors). 
But my trainers assured me that here 
Black's position was far more solid than in 
the Tarrasch Defence, since he had no 
weaknesses and White still had to think 
about how to create these weaknesses. 

It would appear that my opponent had 
not expected that I would risk employing 
this variation against him (although I had 
already played 4...^.e7 and 5...h6 in the 10th 
game of my match with Korchnoi and in 
the 6th game of my match with Smyslov). 
He thought for a long time in the opening, 


but in the end he chose a comparatively 
harmless line. 

6 Ji.h4 (from the 19th game onwards Kar¬ 
pov was also to adopt 'my' move 6 JLxf6) 

6...0-0 7 e3 b6 8 £e2 ±b7 



9 0-0 (9 ±xf6 - Game Nos.16, 42-44, 46, 60-, 9 
Scl - Game Nos.29, 35, 38, 40) 9...£>bd7 10 
Scl c5 11 ^.g3 a6 12 cxd5 *£>xd5 13 <£>xd5 
i.xd5 14 dxc5 

After 14 '§lc2 (Sasikiran-Yusupov, Co¬ 
penhagen 2003) Black has the satisfactory 

14.. .2.7 with the idea of ...Vjla8. 

14.. .£)xc 5 15 b4 

A brief burst of activity, forcing Black to 
display some tactical resourcefulness. 

15.. .^e4 16 i.c7 



Black has temporarily conceded the c-file 
and his position may seem dangerous, but 
in fact the bishop thrust leads merely to 
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drawing simplification. 

1 6 .. .#e 8 ! 17 a3 

The attempt to fight for an advantage by 
17 JLc4 would have run into 17...JLxc4 18 
Hxc4 2c8!, when Black has nothing to fear: 
19 Wd4 b5 20 Sccl £>f6 21 a3 Wd7 22 Wxd7 
®xd7 23 Sfdl ®c5 with equality. 

17.. .a5! 18 i.d3 

I also had to reckon with 18 ®d4 axb4 19 
M>5. After 19...Wc8 20 axb4 £xb4 21 i.d6 
there is the queen sacrifice 21...JLxd6! 22 
2xc8 2fxc8 with excellent play. Inciden¬ 
tally, throughout my chess career I was not 
afraid to sacrifice my strongest piece for the 
most varied material. 

18.. .axb4 19 axb4 -a.xb4 20 JLxe4 -«-xe4 21 
Wd4 



2l...jkxf3 22 Wxb4 i.e 2 ! 

The final nuance. Draw agreed in view 
of 23 2fel Hj 5. Times: 1.28-1.01. 

This game returned me to life: I believed 
that I had found an opening in which 
subsequently too I would be able to obtain 
acceptable positions, as long as Karpov 
refrained from 1 e4. Looking ahead, I 
should mention that I was able to hold out 
in this match largely thanks to the Queen's 
Gambit (the only failure in the 27th game 
was not connected with the opening). 

On the agenda now was a continuation 
of the Queen's Indian debate. 


Game 22 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
18th Game, Moscow 
26 . 10.1984 

Queen’s Indian Defence E15 


1 d4 £f6 2 c4 e6 3 £>f3 b6 4 g3 -&a6 (4... jLb7 
- Game No.6) 5 b3 JLb4+ 6 JLd2 JLe7 7 JLg2 
c6 (7...Ab7 - Game No.8; 7...0-0 - Game 
Nos.18, 19) 8 &C3 d5 9 £>bd2 

After the present game, this began to 
acquire the reputation of a drawing varia¬ 
tion, and it was not without reason that 
later with White Karpov almost exclusively 
chose 9 £>e5 £>fd7 10 £>xd7 £>xd7 11 £>d2 
0-0 12 0-0. This position from the 6th game 
(Game No.10) proved to be more interesting 
than it looked in our analyses. 



9...£>bd7! 

On this occasion Karpov immediately 
takes control of the e5-square, avoiding the 
dangerous line 9...JLb7 10 0-0 11 0-0 

£>a6 12 e4! (Game No.20). 

10 0-0 0 - 011 2el c5 12 e4 

A topical position at that time. We stud¬ 
ied it before the match, and it seemed to us 
that White had some, albeit insignificant, 
chances in the fight for the initiative (this 
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was also confirmed in practice) and that 
such play was fully appropriate for a world 
championship match. At any event, there 
was a hope of tormenting the opponent a 
little. However, over the years Black came 
to equalise quite confidently. 



12...dxe4 

Adorjan, seeking ways to sharpen the 
play even in a quiet Queen's Indian, sug¬ 
gested also analysing 12...dxc4, after which 
there can follow 13 bxc4 cxd4 14 £sxd4 £se5! 
15 £sxe6 fxe6 16 iLxe5 JLc5 with sufficient 
compensation for the pawn. Later White 
switched to the more solid variation 13 
£sxc4 iLb7, for example: 

1) 14 #d3 cxd4 15 £sxd4 £sc5 16 Wc2 a6 
17 Sadi Wc7 18 &d2! £scd7 19 &f4 with the 
initiative (Karpov-Khalifman, Reykjavik 

1991) or 14...Sc8!? 15 Sadi b5 16 £.a5 We8 
17 £scd2 cxd4 18 e5 £)c5 19 Wxd4 £sd5 20 b4 
£sa6 21 a3 (21 Wxa7 &c6 22 a3 £lc5! and 
...Sa8) 21 ...Wd7 22 Wxa7 £sc5! 23 £se4 £lxe4! 
V 2 -V 2 (Karpov-Polugayevsky, Reggio Emilia 

1992) ; 

2) 14 e5 £>d5 15 &d2 Sc8 16 a4! (not 16 
We2 b5! with an excellent game, Kasparov- 
Lautier, Yerevan Olympiad 1996), and 
although in the game Kasparov-Zamicki 
(simultaneous display against the Argen¬ 
tine team, Buenos Aires 1997) White gained 
a slight plus, Black's defences are solid. 

But Black has no need to play 12...dxc4 - 


the move in the game is perfectly sound. 

13 £sxe4 



13.. .1.b7 

'An accurate way to gain equal chances.' 
(Averbakh) 

Even after 13...£sxe4 14 Sxe4 JLb7 15 5e3 
Af6 Black currently solves his problems: 16 
Sd3 Wc 7! (not immediately 16...cxd4 17 
JLxd4 Wc7 18 Axf6 5^x16 19 We2, when 
White has slightly the more active pieces, 
Pinter-Tukmakov, Las Palmas Interzonal 
1982) 17 We2 cxd4 (when 18 £.xd4? e5 is 
bad for White), or 16 dxc5 £ixc5 (after 

16.. .1.xc3 17 Sxc3 £sxc5 18 b4 Wf6 19 Wfd4 
White transposes into a slightly favourable 
endgame, Portisch-Hiibner, Tilburg 1982) 
17 <£e5 (17 b4!?) 17...£.xg2 18 4>xg2 Wc7 
with equality (Karpov-Anand, Frankfurt 
(rapid) 1999). 

14 £>fg5 

This leads to mass simplification. In my 
game with Ivanchuk (Tilburg 1989) I tried 
to avoid it by 14 £led2 and I won after 
Black began playing sharply to seize the 
initiative. The harmlessness of this way of 
fighting for an advantage is emphasised by 

14.. .2.8! 15 We2 Wc7 16 Sadi 2ad8 (Kram- 
nik-J.Polgar, Wijk aan Zee 2000). 

14.. .cxd4 15 &xd4 

White has to agree to exchanges: if 15 
£sxf6+ JLxf6 16 iLxb7 Black can sacrifice the 
exchange - 16...dxc3 17 iLxa8 JLxg5 with an 
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excellent game. 

15...Wc7 

The logical move, although 15...£)xe4 16 
£)xe4 Wc7 is also possible, for example: 17 
£ic3 £.xg2 (but not 17...Sad8? 18 £id5! 
£.xd5 19 cxd5 e5 20 Scl Wb8 21 Ab2 Kar- 
pov-Kramnik, Prague (rapid) 2002) 18 4 > xg2 
Wc6+ 19 *T3 Wxf3+ 20 &xf3 2fd8 with a 
quick draw (Radjabov-Leko, Bled Olym¬ 
piad 2002). 

16 <£>xf6+ &xf6 17 &xb7 Wxb7 18 £se4 
±xd4 

At the board I was more concerned 
about 18...iLe7 (an example: 19 1^3 2ab8 20 
Wh5 e5 21 £b2 f6 22 Sadi V 2 -V 2 Ivanchuk- 
Ljubojevic, Tilburg 1989), but the exchange 
on d4 is also quite sufficient for equality. 

19 #xd4 Sad8 20 Sadi 

The tension has abated, although White's 
domination of the d-file still forces Black to 
display caution. 



20.. .Wa8 (20...Wc7!? Lautier-Gelfand, Pam¬ 
plona 1999) 21 WcB 

Black could have been set some practical 
problems by 21 b4!? £>c5 (21...f6!?) 22 £>f6+ 
gxf6 23 Wg4+ <^h8 24 bxc5 bxc5 25 Wh5, but 
at the time I was not yet ready to look 
painstakingly for chances in the fight for an 
advantage. 

21.. .^b8! 

Another rather paradoxical, but effective 
manoeuvre, not allowing White to quickly 


create a passed pawn on the queenside. 

22 £>f6+ V 2 -V 2 



Draw agreed on White's proposal: after 

22...gxf6 23 Wxf6 he gives perpetual check. I 
did not see any grounds for playing for a 
win: after 22 Wf3 £ia6 White would not 
have managed to create those difficulties 
for the opponent which can occur in posi¬ 
tions with three pawns against two on the 
queenside. Times: 1.58-1.03. 

The next game once again confirmed the 
solidity of the Queen's Gambit Declined, as 
being quite suitable for confidently gaining 
a draw - on condition that good analytical 
work has been done at home. 


Came 23 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
19th Game, Moscow 
29 . 10.1984 
Queen’s Cam bit D53 


1 d5 2 d4 £>f6 3 c4 e6 4 £)C3 i.e7 5 i.g5 

h6 6 JLxf6 (instead of 6 iLh4 - Game No.21) 

6...ixf6 7 Wd2!? 

The fruits of preparation - a very rare 
continuation. Karpov followed 'my' way, 
but here he deviated: after the usual 7 e3 (7 
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Wb3 - Game No.55) 7...0-0 8 «\d2 (Game 
No.4) the move 8...dxc4! had already come 
into use (Game No.58). 



Now if 7...0-0 there follows 8 e4! (in one 
go!) 8...dxe4 9 £lxe4 £>c6 10 0-0-0 or 10 Sdl 
with an obvious superiority for White in 
the centre. This is far better for him than the 
immediate 7 e4 dxe4 8 £)xe4, since 8...£\c6! 
forces 9 -&xf6+ (9 d5?! £>e5) 9,..Wxf6 10 Wd2 
0-0, and Black is all ready to play ...e6-e5. 

7.. .<£>c6 

Preventing e2-e4. The sharpest reply - 

7.. .dxc4! 8 e4 c5 leads to complications, 
which after thorough analysis I decided to 
go in for in the 21st game (Game No.25). 

8 eB 0-0 

A small achievement by White: by a 
transposition of moves a position has been 
reached from the variation 7 e3 0-0 8 Wd2, 
where instead of 8...dxc4! Black has played 

8.. .£>c6, which is not the best move. 

9 2cl 

More ambitious than the quiet 'Carlsbad' 
continuation 9 cxd5 exd5 10 JLe2, as I 
played against Karpov in 1981 (Game No.4), 
and more accurate than 9 Sdl dxc4! 10 
£.xc4 e5 11 d5 &e7 12 £ie4 £)f5 and ...£>d6 
with equality (Tal-Spassky, Moscow 1966). 

9.. .a6 

'An important link in the defence' 
(Averbakh). With the rook on cl, 9...dxc4 10 
JLxc4 e5 11 d5 £\e7 12 £>e4 <£sf5 is worse, 


since after 13 ^.b3! White has pressure on 
the c-file, for example: 13...£\d6 14 £)xf6+ 
Wxfb 15 Sxc7, and Black's counterplay is 
not worth a pawn - 15...JLg4 16 JLdl or 

15...e4 16 £>d4 %617 0-0 £.h3 18 f4 
(Lemer-A.Petrosian, Ivano Frankovsk 
1982). 



10 i.e2 

The transposition into a 'Carlsbad' struc¬ 
ture - 10 cxd5 exd5 is still harmless for 
Black, who has made the useful move ...a7- 
a6 (an example: Lemer-Geller, 50th USSR 
Championship, Moscow 1983). 

Timoshchenko also examined the unex¬ 
pected 10 b3!?, directed against the oppo¬ 
nent's relieving idea: 10...dxc4 11 bxc4 e5 12 
d5 £te7 13 C^e4 £sf5 14 c5, and the weaken¬ 
ing of the dark squares does not play any 
particular role. In my opinion, this plan, 
which has not yet occurred in practice, 
gives White hopes of a slight advantage. 

10.. .dxc4 11 JLxc4 e5 12 d5 4ja7 

Thanks to the gain of tempo. Black has 
obtained the possibility of retreating his 
knight to a7. 12 ...£>e7 13 4^e4 4^f5 (if 

13.. .£\g6 there is the unpleasant 14 d6) is 
again dubious because of 14 ^.b3!. Instead 
in the game Karpov-T.Georgadze (Han¬ 
nover 1983) White was successful with 14 
JLe2 £>d6 15 £>xf6+ Wxf6 16 0-0 (16 2xc7 e4 
17 £rf4 %5!) 16...e4 17 -S^d4 2e8? 18 2xc7 
Wg5 19 2fcl £.h3 20 i.fl i.g4 21 Wb4!, but 
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here 17...Wg5! is unclear. 



13 Wc2! 

A new, clever and multi-purpose move. 
The queen takes control of the important 
light squares and aims at the c7-pawn. 
True, now the defence of the d5-pawn is 
weakened, and Black promptly exploits 
this. 

Earlier there had occurred 13 £\e4 JLf5! 

14 £\c5 b6! 15 £>xa6 c5 16 dxc6 £>xc6 17 Ab5 
e4, when Black has excellent compensation 
for the pawn (Lemer-Vaganian, 50th USSR 
Championship, Moscow 1983), or 13 0-0 
Ag4 14 JLe2 £\c8 (returning to the centre; 
soon 14...£sb5!? also appeared) 15 £)e4 JLe7 
16 £g3 (if 16 £>c5, then 16...£xc5 17 Sxc5 
£\d6!) 16...i.d6 17 £>el £.xe2 18 #xe2 <he7 
with equality (Van der Sterren-Kuijpers, 
Roosendaal 1983). 

13...^b5! 

'After a long think Kasparov takes a de¬ 
cision in accordance with his chess tastes: if 
there is a possibility, he prefers not to untie 
a knot, but to cut it' (Tal). After 13...iLg4 14 
£id2 (14 We4!?) 14...£k8 15 h3 &d7 16 £.d3 
£k!6 17 0-0 We7 (17...c6 18 £de4) 18 £ice4 
White retains some pressure (Agzamov- 
A.Petrosian, Tashkent 1984). 

14^xb5 

If 14 £ie4, then 14..JLf5 with equality. 
And after Geller's recommendation of 14 
JLxb5 axb5 15 a3 (15 £\xb5?! c6!) they later 


replied 15...c5 (or 15...c6) 16 dxc6 (16 £M>5 
b6 with compensation for the pawn, Ein- 
gom-Lputian, 52nd USSR Championship, 
Riga 1985) 16...bxc6 17 0-0 &e6 18 Sfdl We7 
19 £>e4 b4! 20 £ixf6+ gxf6 with counterplay 
which compensates for the spoiling of the 
pawns (Ligterink-Van der Sterren, Hilver- 
sum 1985). 

14...axb5 15 i.b3 



15...e4l? 

'All in the same spirit. Black is aiming for 
activity at all costs.' (Tal) 

15...iLg4 is also possible: 16 £\d2 c5! 
(more energetic than 16...2c8 17 Wd3 
Chemin-Lputian, 52nd USSR Champion¬ 
ship, Riga 1985; Su.Polgar-Chiburdanidze, 
3rd matchgame, St. Petersburg 1995) 17 
dxc6 bxc6 18 h3 (Tal recommended 18 0-0 
c5 19 f3, but after 19...i.g5! 20 Sfel &f5 21 
Wxf5 Wxd2 Black is okay) 18...£.d7 
(18...iLh5? loses a piece after 19 g4) 19 0-0 
(19 £\e4!?) 19...2c8 20 £\e4 c5! 21 &d5 c4 
with an acceptable game, although thanks 
to his superiority in the centre White re¬ 
tains slight pressure. 

16 £)d4! 

The best reply. If 16 Wxe4 JLxb2 17 2c2 
iLa3 18 0-0 (Chemin-A.Petrosian, 52nd 
USSR Championship, Riga 1985) there is 
the strong reply 18...2e8! 19 #d3 c5! 
(Chemin) 20 WxbS 2a5 21 'Wei b5 with 
excellent play for the pawn. 
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I6...i,xd4 17 exd4 



17...C6! 

Getting rid of the weak pawn in the hope 
of simplifying and gradually achieving full 
equality. The sharp 17...Wg5 18 0-0 iLg4 

(18_^.f5 19 #e2!?) is justified in the event 

of 19 Wxc7 or 19 WxeT but after 19 h4! 
1 H r xh4 20 1 8 r xe4 Black faces a tough test. 
These positions are more difficult for him 
to play than for White: he must all the time 
think about his pawn weaknesses. 

18 dxc6 



18.. .«xd4 

The variation 18...bxc6 19 0-0 Wxd4 could 
have led merely to a transposition of 
moves, but I would have had to reckon 
with the sharp 19 Wxc6, for example: 

19.. .£.d7 20 Wc3 (20 Wd6 Ae6! with equal¬ 
ity) 20...b4!? 21 We3 (21 Wxb4 Wg5!) 


21.. .JLb5, and the fact that White's king is 
stuck in the centre prevents him from 
converting his pawn advantage. 

19 0-0 

In the event of 19 c7 iLd7! and ...JLc6 
White would have lost his c-pawn and 
could hardly have claimed any advantage, 
for example: 20 Sdl Wb4+ 21 Wd2 Wxd2+ 
22 2xd2 &c6 23 &d5 2ac8 24 £.xc6 bxc6 25 
2d7 f5 26 sfee2 2f7 27 2d8+ 2f8 with equal¬ 
ity. 

19.. .bxc6 20 Wxc6 



20...i.d7 

20...2a7 was sounder, for example: 21 
Wc3 (21 Wxb5? i.a6) 21...« r xc3 22 2xc3 b4! 
or 21 2fdl Wxb2 22 Wxb5 &e6 with a 
probable draw (Averbakh). Also after 21 
2fel Wxb2 22 Wxe4 &e6! 23 ±xe6 fxe6 24 
2c2 Wf6 White would only have had the 
prospect of a rook ending with three pawns 
against two on the same wing. 

21 Wd5 Wxd5 22 i.xd5 2a6! 

The correct move: Black is aiming to play 
...ite6. He has more problems after 22...2a4 
23 2fdl. 

23 2fdl?! 

An inaccuracy. The commentators also 
examined 23 a3 b4 24 axb4 2b8 25 2fdl 
^.e6 (in my opinion, 25...2xb4 is no better: 
26 i.xf7+ <^>xf7 27 Sxd7+ *f6 28 2d2 2a2 29 
2bl with the march of the king to the 
queenside) 26 JLxe4?! 2ab6 and ...2xb4 
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with a rather simple draw. It is the same 
after 26 £.xe6 2xe6 27 2d4 e3!. 

However, I was more concerned about 
the tactical resource 26 b5! 2xb5 27 JLxe4, 
winning a tempo thanks to the weakness of 
the 8th rank. After 27...2b8 White has an 
extra passed b-pawn, but in contrast to the 
famous ending Portisch-Petrosian (Game 
No.38 in Volume III of My Great Predecessors) 
and the ending of the 3rd game which 
concluded dismally for me, this pawn 
cannot advance (28 b4?! 2ab6 or 28...2a4 
with a draw), and with all four rooks on 
Black should be able to hold the position - 
say, 28 2d2 2a2 29 2bl <&f8, then ...<4e7 
and ...g7-g5. Nevertheless, here he would 
still have had problems, whereas in the 
game they quickly disappear. 

23...i-e6 24 a3 i.xd5 25 2xd5 

Now a draw is almost inevitable. 



25...2b8 

25...b4! 26 axb4 2b8 was simpler - here 
the draw is achieved automatically: 27 2d4 
2a2 28 2bl f5 and ...2a4 (Mikhalchishin), or 
28 g4 2xb2 29 2cc4 e3! 30 fxe3 2a8. 

26 2d4 2a4 27 2cdl 2c8 28 &fl 2c2 29 
24d2 2xd2 30 2xd2 2c4 31 ^e2 b4 32 &dl 
bxa3 33 bxa3 2a4 34 2a2 

In contrast to the ending of the 6th game, 
the e4- and f2-pawns are still on the board - 
and this means that Black will have more 
serious counterplay. In addition, I had 


already acquired invaluable experience and 
I played the endgame far more carefully. 

34...f5 35 &C2 f4 36 &b3 2d4 

An important moment: now the a-pawn 
can advance, but Black has counterplay 
with ...e4-e3, diverting the white rook. The 
black rook is fulfilling two functions - 
supporting its own e-pawn and attacking 
the enemy a-pawn. 

37 2al 

A draw would have been achieved more 
quickly after 37 a4 e3! 38 fxe3 fxe3 39 2e2 
(39 <&c3 e2!; 39 a5 2d3+) 39...2e4 40 a5 <&f7 
41 a6 2e6 42 a7 2a6 43 2a2 2xa2 44 &xa2 
e2. 



37...&f7 

Black has more than one way. 37...2d2 
(Mikhalchishin) would have come to 
roughly the same as in the game: 38 a4 2xf2 
39 a5 2d2 40 a6 2d8 41 a7 2a8 42 <&c4 e3 43 
<&c5 e2 44 sfeb6 2e8! 45 <&b7 2e7+. 

38 a4 e3 39 <&c3 2d8 40 fxe3 fxe3 41 2el 
2a8 42 <&b3 2b8+ 43 &C2 2a8 44 2fl+ ie6 

’/i-’/i 

This last move was sealed. The following 
day a draw was agreed without the game 
being resumed. One of the ways of achiev¬ 
ing it was 45 2al 2d8! 46 2el 2d2+ 47 <&b3 
e2 48 a5 sfed5 49 <&c3 2a2 50 sfeb3 2d2. 
Times: 2.14-2.46. 

The following game, like both the 16th 
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and the 18th, showed that I was still not 
genuinely ready to fight for an advantage 
with White. In this game another match 
'crossover' occurred - this time in the 
English Opening. 


Came 24 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
20th Game, Moscow 
31 . 10.1984 
English Opening A30 


l£*f3 

For the moment I did not have any new 
ideas against the Queen's Indian Defence, 
and I thought seriously about switching to 
1 e4, but this would have required some 
time for preparation. Thus the idea oc¬ 
curred to me of finding out how the oppo¬ 
nent would reply to the move with which 
he had opened in his last five 'White' 
games. 

I...£sf6 2 c4 b6 (later 2...c5 3 £k3 £k6 also 
occurred - Game Nos.28, 30) 3 g3 c5 4 ilg2 

i.b7 5 0-0 g6 



Completely unexpectedly Karpov fol¬ 
lows in my footsteps, by repeating the 
opening of the 11th and 13th games! 

6 £>c3 (6 b3 - Game No.15) 6...ji.g7 7 d4 cxd4 


8 £\xd4 .&xg 2 9 &xg2 0-0 10 e4 Wc7 11 b3 
£*xe4 12 £*xe4 We5 13 Wf3 Wxd4 14 Sbl!? 

The 13th game went 14 Aa3 £ic6 with 
equality (Game No.17). When I spoke on the 
telephone to Botvinnik after it, I was taken 
aback by the question: 'What would you 
have done if White had played 14 Sbl ?' I 
wasn't able to answer immediately, and we 
decided to analyse this position. 



Both Black's queen (Ab2 is threatened), 
and his rook on a8 are in danger. 14...d5 15 
cxd5 £id7 defends against both threats, but 
after 16 Sdl White gains the advantage. 

14.. .f5 also seemed dangerous to us: 15 £ig5 
(of course, not 15 £if6+? iLxf6 16 Wxa8 £ic6 
17 Wb7 We4+, winning back the rook), and 
computer analysis confirms that White's 
position is promising: 15...£ia6 16 Sdl Wf6 

17 Sxd7 £>c5 18 Sc7 Wd6 19 Wd5+ Wxd5 20 
cxd5, or 15 ...£>c6 16 Sdl Wc5 17 Sxd7 £>d4 

18 Wd5+ Wxd5 19 cxd5 Sfd8 20 Sxe7 Sxd5 
21 Ae3 with a marked endgame initiative. 

14.. .We5! 

Played after a long think. This move in¬ 
volves sacrificing the exchange, and such a 
turn of events did not appeal to Karpov, 
but he made the correct decision. 

15i.f4 

Here I made a 'strange move' - I offered 
a draw. This was despite the fact that we 
had analysed the interesting position, 
arising by force after 15...We6 16 £sf6+ Jb<f6 
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17 #xa8 £\c6 18 #b7 (the source game: 
Shabalov-Kengis, Riga 1983), and that 
Adorjan, who had studied it, had said that 
there 'everything was alright'. But at the 
board (in such a match situation, strange 
things happen!) I began imagining all sorts 
of horrors: suppose that Black were to 
begin advancing his h-pawn and White, 
with his queen cut off, were unable to 
defend... 

In fact Black's activity could have been 
extinguished with accurate play, and the 
best play by both sides would have left 
White with a symbolic advantage. Here are 
some approximate variations: 

1) 18...g5 19 Sbel #f5 20 i.cl 2b8 (if 

20.. .h5, then 21 f3 h4 22 2e4 is good) 21 Wc7 
(21 #a6 b5 is unclear, although a deeper 
analysis may reveal an advantage for 
White) 21...£.e5 22 2xe5 Wxe5 23 Wxe5 
(after 23 #xd 7 #e4+ 24 f3 Wc2+ 25 2f2 
#xcl 26 #xc6 Black sacrifices a pawn - 

26.. .We3 27 #c 7 2a8 28 #b7 2d8 29 #xa7 
h5 30 #c7 2d2 with a draw) 23...£ixe5 24 
iLxg5 f6 25 $Le3 b5!?, and although White's 
chances are slightly better, the most prob¬ 
able outcome is a draw. 

2) 18...#e4+ 19 &gl g5 20 2bel #f5 21 
i.e3 



Analysis diagram 

21...h5 22 f3! (22 2dl #f3 23 2xd7?! 2b8! 


24 #a6 h4 25 #b5 e6 is indeed dangerous, 
but 23 2d5 2d8 24 JLxg5 forces a draw: 

24.. .h4 25 &xh4 &xh4 26 gxh4 #g4+) 22...h4 
23 Sdl Sd8 24 2d5 i.e5 25 gxh4 gxh4 26 
&(2 with sharp play. The compensation for 
the exchange is clearer after 21...2b8 22 #a6 
g4! (22...h5?! 23 #b5) 23 2dl (23 #b5 £>e5!) 

23.. .d6 24 2d5 #64 with the idea of ...£\e5. 

Nevertheless, I should not have curtailed 

the game so quickly: Karpov would still 
have had to take some difficult decisions. 
On receiving the unexpected draw offer, he 
glanced at the board (was he missing 
something?) and then immediately ac¬ 
cepted it (Vi-'/i). Times: 0.34-1.03. 

Of course, my play with White during 
this period of the match makes a dismal 
impression. I was quite unable to regain my 
former self-confidence. In such a situation 
the main thing seemed to be to fight for a 
draw with Black and await a serious chance 
with White. However, alas, even when 
such a chance presented itself (in the 16th 
game), I was unable to exploit it... 

It remained for me to hold out with 
Black. In the next game I was impatient to 
test the quality of our new analysis, carried 
out after the 19th game. 


Game 25 

A.Ka rpov-C. Kaspa rov 

World Championship Match, 
2lst Game, Moscow 
02 . 11.1984 
Queen’s Gambit D53 


1 £if 3 d5 2 d4 £>f 6 3 c4 e6 4 £\c3 i.e 7 5 i.g5 
h6 6 -*.xf6 JLxf6 7 #d2 dxc4i (an improve¬ 
ment compared with 7...£\c6 - Game No.23) 
8 e4 C5! 

We came to the conclusion that this un¬ 
dermining move neutralises the set-up with 
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7#d2. 

9 d$! (White's main reply) 9...exd5 10 e5 
After 10 £hcd5 ^c6 11 Axc4 White re¬ 
gains the pawns, but fails to prevent the 
opponent's free development: 11...0-0 12 0-0 
iLg4 with equality. 



10.. JLg5!? 

According to our calculations, in the 
event of 10...iLe7 11 #xd5! (if 11 £ixd5, then 

11.. .b5 12 b3 £k6 13 bxc4 Ag4 with an 
excellent game for Black, Nikolic-King, 
Bundesliga 1998) ll...#xd5 12 £>xd5 Ad8 
13 ^.xc4 £ic6 14 0-0-0 White would have 
obtained somewhat the better ending. 

Subsequently it transpired that 10...d4!? 
is also possible: 11 exf6 dxc3 12 #63+ ^8! 
13 #xc5+ r 4>g8 (I.Sokolov-Van der Sterren, 
Rotterdam 1998), but that day I was aiming 
to carry out my prepared idea. 

11 #xd5 

White has to capture the d5-pawn im¬ 
mediately, since if 11 £ixg5 hxg5 12 £ixd5 
the black rook would have unexpectedly 
come into play - 12...Sh4! (I very much 
liked this move), causing problems for 
White: 13 f4 £>c6 14 £.xc4 £sd4! 15 £>c3 
Hxf4. 

11.. .£>c 6 12 ±xc 4 

A complicated ending would have re¬ 
sulted from 12 #xc5 jLe6 13 Sdl (13 jLc4? 
Ae7) 13...#b6 14 #b5!? #xb5 15 <^xb5 *e7 
16 £>c7 Sad8 17 £>xe6 fxe6 18 i.xc4 Af4, 


and Black has no reason for complaint. 

12 ... 0-0 13 0-0 

After the acceptance of the pawn sacri¬ 
fice - 13 #xc5 I was intending 13...JLg4! 
with dynamic play (14 Sdl #e8), while if 
13 #e4, then 13...£id4 with equality. 

13.. .#xd5 14 i.xd5 (14 £ixd5?! JLe6) 

14.. .^b4! 

Our main idea. 



15 £lxg5 

In a game played soon afterwards, Ubi- 
lava-Dorfman (Tashkent, November 1984) 
our helpers arrived at a draw after 15 iLe4 
(15 £.c4 &f5) 15...f5! 16 £.d5+ £>xd5 17 
£>xd5 i.d8 (I prefer 17...Sf7!? 18 h4 &e6 19 
Sfdl Sd7) 18 Sfdl Se8 19 Sacl b6 20 b4 
cxb4 21 £>xb4 &b7 22 <^c6 £g5! etc. 

15...^xd5 16 £sxdS 

This does not pose any problems. 16 
£ige4!, a move which we had not seriously 
examined, was stronger. When I saw it at 
the board, I became anxious: I did not like 
the variation 16...£ixc3 17 bxc3 b6 18 f4, 
when White can fight for an advantage 
without any risk. But on discovering the 
reply 16...£sf4, I calmed down somewhat. 
Later at home we analysed this variation as 
far as clear equality: 17 £ixc5 Se8 18 Sfdl 
b6 19 £>5e4 £ig6 with a probable draw. 

Even so, 16 £ige4 would have obliged 
Black to walk a tight-rope, whereas after 
the move in the game it is White who has to 
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exercise caution. 

16.. .hxg5 17 f4! 

Tal called my g5-pawn a 'breakwater'. 
And Karpov began urgently fighting 
against this 'breakwater', since if events 
had developed calmly (17 Sfdl ik.e6 18 £>c7 
Sad8) the weakness of the e5-pawn could 
have begun to tell. 

17.. .gxf4 18 Sxf4 (if 18 <£>e7+ <&h7 19 Sxf4 
there is the sound reply 19...g6) I8...5d8! 

An important move, depriving White of 
any attacking chances. 

19 £>c7 (after 19 £>e7+ <&f8 20 £>xc8 Saxc8 
White would still have had to think about 
the defence of his e-pawn: 21 Safi Sc7 22 
e6 f6) l9...Sb8 20 Safi Sd7 21 £ib5 Se7 22 
thx a 7 



22.. .1,d7! 

As far as I remember, this was the con¬ 
cluding move of our analysis: Black regains 
the pawn and does not have even the 
slightest of problems. 

23 a4 Sa8 

At the board I initially thought that 

23.. .5xe5!? 24 Sxf7 iLxa4 would even give 
Black some winning chances: 25 Sc7 Sd8 26 
Sxb7?! Se2!. But after the accurate move 25 
h3! White is in no danger, since it is hard 
for Black to exploit the power of his bishop. 
And I was tempted by an active rook sortie. 

24 £ib5 i.xb5 25 axb5 Sa5 (this position 
seemed to me to be advantageous for 


Black) 26 b6! Sb5 



27 b4! 

Otherwise difficult trials would have 
awaited White. With two accurate pawn 
moves he has nullified Black's apparent 
advantage. 

27...cxb4 28 2bl b 3 29 2f3 b 2 30 Sf 2 2exe5 
31 Sfxb 2 yi-yi 

Draw agreed on White's proposal. In the 
event of 31...2xb2 32 2xb2 2e6 33 <&>f2 <&f8 
34 h4 as a counter to the pursuit of the b6- 
pawn he creates a passed pawn on the h- 
file. Times: 1.56-1.38. 

Thus, after gaining a minor moral and 
psychological advantage in the opening, I 
'killed' the opponent's white pieces and 
gained an extra day's respite. 

Amid the fairly unanimous censure 
passed on me for the large number of 
draws, the opinion given by Yuri Averbakh 
after the 21st game struck a discordant 
note: ‘There is a lot of talk now about the 
nature of the match having changed and about 
the new strategy the challenger is supposed to 
be pursuing. Everyone has his own idea about 
what's happening. Some people think that 
Kasparov now considers himself lucky if he can 
draw just one more game with the world cham¬ 
pion. Many are convinced the challenger is 
simply using draws to prolong the match, so 
that this fight won't go down as just about the 
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shortest and most unequal match in history. To 
me, that's hardly likely. Kasparov is still too 
young to be thinking seriously about history. I 
think the real idea of these draws from Kas¬ 
parov's point of view goes roughly like this: 
even if the match ends in victory for you, as it 
probably will, it won't be that you you'll have 
won, but that I’ll have lost, by walking into the 
lion's mouth. But just you try and win, now 
that I'm not trying to squeeze more out of the 
position than it warrants. It is, if you like, a 
kind of revenge on Kasparov's part, his justifi¬ 
cation both to himself and to public opinion, and 
even his staking of a claim on the future.' 


Game 26 

G.Kaspa rov-A.Ka rpov 

World Championship Match, 
22nd Game, Moscow 
05.11.1984 
Catalan Opening E05 


1 d4 £lf6 2 c4 e6 3 g3 (for the second and 
last time in the match) 3...d5 4 iLg2 iLe7 5 
£>f3 0-0 6 0-0 dxc4 7 Wc 2 a6 8 a4 

In the 8th game I played 8 #xc4 ( Game 
No.12), but now I decided to test Karpov's 
defences in another branch. 

8...£d7 



9 Wxc4 


Before the match we tried for a long time 
to find something promising in the gambit 
variation 9 Sdl iLc6 10 £lc3, which was 
regularly employed by Romanishin and 
Rashkovsky, but we got stuck on 10...Axf3 
11 Axf3 4^c6 12 JLxc6 bxc6, rejecting both 13 
a5, although this had proved successful in 
practice (the source game: T.Georgadze- 
Dolmatov, 47th USSR Championship, 
Minsk 1979), and the then new move 13 

H5- 

9-.-i.c6 10 i.g5 



10.. . a 5 

Here a little psychological duel took 
place. To this day the best move is consid¬ 
ered to be 10...^.d5. Karpov had already 
played this against Hiibner (Tilburg 1979), 
and after 11 WdS c5 12 £ic3 he captured 

12.. .cxd4. There followed 13 5}xd5 £ixd5 (if 
lS.-.WxdS we were attracted by both 14 
#xd4, and 14 h4, which later occurred in 
the game Karpov-Beliavsky, Linares 1994) 
14 JLxe7 Wxe7 15 £lxd4 £sc6 16 £>xc6 bxc6 
17 a5 with a quick draw, but we came to 
the conclusion that in this position White 
can maintain the tension and for some time 
at least torment the opponent. 

12...JLc6 13 Sfdl cxd4 14 £>xd4 was also 
studied - here Vladimirov discovered a 
sure way to equalise: 14... jLxg2 15 < 4 > xg2 
£fod7 16 Wf3 Sb8. Therefore instead of 12 
£lc3 we began analysing 12 dxc5!? - later 
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many games were played with this line. 

The positions arising after 10...JLd5 11 
#d3 appealed to me: White everywhere 
exerts 'Catalan' pressure, and care is de¬ 
manded of Black. It was interesting to see 
what my opponent had prepared here. 
However, after some thought Karpov 
played 10...a5, and I cannot say that he did 
this confidently... 
ll £sc3 £*a612 Sad 

I decided against capturing on f6, which 
gives the opponent the two bishops, and I 
preferred a rather more solid move. Of 
course, the best way of fighting for an 
advantage is 12 JLxf6! JLxf6 13 e4, creating a 
strong centre (it is because of this that 

10...a5 is less popular than 10...JLd5). Sub¬ 
sequently Karpov played this position with 
both colours, and with White he gained a 
small plus, although the final result was a 
draw. 



12.. .ttd6 

A new and second-rate move, which 
gives White a chance to seize the initiative. 

12.. .JLd5! was better: 13 £ixd5 exd5 14 Wb5 
£ib4 15 #xb7 iLd6 (now the white queen 
cannot escape from the perpetual pursuit) 
16 £>e5 Sb8 17 #a7 V 2 -V 2 (Hubner-Karpov, 
Montreal 1979). Apparently Karpov was 
afraid of some novelty. I was planning a 
queen manoeuvre - 13 Wd3 £sb4 14 Wbl 
with the idea of e2-e4, but after 14...^.xf3!? 


15 JLxf3 c6 Black has a sound position (16 
Sfdl £>d7 17 JLf4 i.g5). 

13 £se5! i.xg2 14 &xg2 c6?! 

And this error could have given White 
an already pretty stable advantage. 

14.. .2fd8 was better, after which Karpov 
probably did not like 15 £>b5 Wb6 16 Wb3, 
when concern about the c7-pawn restricts 
Black (16...c6? is no longer possible because 
of 17 £k4). However, as it turns out, 16...c5! 
has no obvious drawbacks, although after 
17 Sfdl cxd4 18 £>xd4 Wb4 19 Wxb4 i.xb4 
20 £>b3 Sxdl 21 Sxdl Sc8 22 £>d3 Black 
still has to earn a draw. In addition, the 
commentators recommended 14...'B r b4. 

15 i.xf6! gxf6 

The doubling of the pawns is unavoid¬ 
able: after 15...£.xf6 16 £>e4 Wd8 17 £>xf6+ 
Black also has to play 17...gxf6, but then he 
no longer has his bishop, and the position 
of his king becomes more vulnerable. 

16 £>f3 Sfd8?! 

To hinder the optimal arrangement of 
the white pieces, Black should have exerted 
pressure with 16...#b4!. If 17 #82, then 

17.. .f5, while after 17 Wd3 (closer to the 
kingside) Black can play 17...Sfd8. White 
must retreat 18 Wd (18 e4? £k5), planning 
after 18...c5 the promising pawn sacrifice 19 
d5 exd5 20 ^h4. 



17 Sfdl? 

The best indication of my critical psycho- 
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logical condition. 17 e4! I'M 18 We2 would 
have given a clear advantage. This is a very 
unpleasant position for Black to play: the 
d4-d5 breakthrough is possible even at the 
cost of a pawn, and the weakening of the 
black king's defences may well tell. 

17>»Wb4 18 #82 (with his queen on a2, 
White's chances of obtaining a real advan¬ 
tage are obviously reduced) l8...Sd7 19 e3 
Sad8 20 Sc2 yi-’/i 

Draw agreed on White's proposal. Look¬ 
ing now at this position, I think that I could 
still have fought on: 2cd2 and e3-e4. But 
again it was not my day. Times: 1.38-1.24. 

Before the next game, there was a dou¬ 
ble, 'technical' time-out in the match (7 and 
9 November), due to the Hall of Columns 
being required for the celebrations of the 
anniversary of the October Revolution. 
However, even after a week's respite, 
Karpov was clearly not inclined towards a 
serious fight for an advantage. 


Came 27 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
23rd Game, Moscow 
12 . 11.1984 
Queen’s Cam bit D53 


1 £\f3 d5 2 d4 £>f6 3 c4 e6 4 £>c3 ±e7 5 i-g5 

h6 6 ik.h4 0-0 7 Scl (instead of the usual 7 
e3, White chooses Korchnoi's favourite 
move, which was called into question - by 
Karpov himself!) 7—dxc4! 8 e3 

If 8 e4 there is the important move 

8...£>c6! - an idea of Polugayevsky, of 
which he was very proud (this was one of 
the fruits of the analytical work by the 
Karpov team for the match in Merano). The 
threat of ...£>xe4 forces White to play 9 e5, 
depriving him of his mobile pawn centre, 


and after 9...£sd5 10 JLxe7 £>cxe7 11 JLxc4 
£>xc3 12 bxc3 b6 Black is completely fine 
(the source game: Tukmakov-Beliavsky, 
Tilburg, October 1984). 

8...C5 9 .&xc4 cxd4 10 ^xd4 

In the 9th game of the match in Merano 
(1981), Korchnoi preferred a position with 
an 'isolani' - 10 exd4, but after 10...£lc6 11 
0-0 £sh5! 12 JLxe7 £>xe7, by taking control 
of the d5-point, Black achieved a comfort¬ 
able game (Game No.84 in Volume V of My 
Great Predecessors). 



10.. JLd7! (a typical idea - preparing further 
simplification) 11 0-0 

A new move, although it is hardly much 
better than 11 ii.e2 £lc6 12 £sb3 £sd5 13 
£xe7 £>cxe7 14 £>xd5 £>xd5 15 Wd4 £.c6 16 
jLf3 £le7 with a quick draw (Korchnoi- 
Karpov, 17th matchgame, Merano 1981). 

Later White's slight hopes of an advan¬ 
tage were associated with 11 JLg3. After 

11.. .a6 12 e4 £>c6 13 £>b3 Wb6?! 14 e5 £>h7 
15 0-0 Karpov managed to win against 
Beliavsky (Dortmund 1995), but 13...b5 
improves: 14 iLd3 b4 15 £sa4 £le5 16 JLxe5 
JLxa4 with equality (Ivanchuk-Gelfand, 
Dortmund 1997). Practice has shown that 
Black also has no particular problems after 

11.. .£>c6 12 £>db5 a6 13 £>d6 b5 (13...1T.6!?) 
14 kel W b6 or 14...e5. 

11.. .^>c6 12 ^>b3 2c8 13 i.e2 ^d5 
An invitation to exchanges. 
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14 i.xe7 

Here too 14 iLg3 was more interesting. 
This would at least have set Black some 
problems: after 14...£sxc3 15 2xc3 £)b4 16 
2xc8 WxcS 17 a3 £)c6 18 Wc2 (Dorfman-Van 
der Sterren, Brussels 1993) or 17...£sa6 18 
Wbl £)c5 19 £)xc5 Wxc5 20 2cl Wg5 21 M3 
White has slightly the better chances. 

14.. .£)cb4! (pointed out by the match com¬ 
mentators) 15 £)xd5 £)xd5 16 2xc8 iLxc8! is 
better, for example: 17 e4 £)b4 18 Wbl Wb6 
19 2cl £)c6 with equality. 

14.. .£>cxe7 15 £>xd5 £)xd5 16 2xc8 Wxc 8 
17 Wd4 Wb 8 (17...b6, restricting the knight 
on b3, was also good) 18 ik.f3 £)f 6 19 £>c5 
±b5 20 2dl b6 21 £ie4 £>xe4 22 i.xe4 2c8 
Vi-'/i 



Draw agreed on Black's proposal. Times: 
1.43-1.22. 


It was obvious that in those days Karpov 
was not feeling well: despite the long 
preceding break, before the next game he 
took another time-out. 


Came 28 

C. Kaspa rov-A. Ka rpov 

World Championship Match, 
24th Game, Moscow 
16 . 11.1984 
English Opening A3 3 


1 £)f3 (as also in the 20th game) l...£ff6 2 c4 
c5 (2...b6 3 g3 c5 - Game Nos.17, 24) 3 £)c3 

£>c6 

On this occasion Karpov prefers the four 
knights variation, rather than the double 
fianchetto. 

4 d4 cxd4 5 <£>xd4 e6 6 g3 

Traditionally this has been the main con¬ 
tinuation. 6 ^.g5, 6 M4 and 6 £)db5 (Game 
No.37 in Volume V of My Great Predecessors) 
have also been played, and from the late- 
1980s 6 a3!? became popular. 

7 £sb3 



7.. .d5 

At that time the play tended to favour 
White in the sharp lines 7...iLb4 8 JLg2 and 

7.. ./he 5 8 e4 itb4 9 We2. It was partly for 
this reason that 7...d5, a move developed by 
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Yugoslav players, became fashionable. 
Black agrees to an 'isolani' in the centre, 
hoping to gain active piece play. 

8cxd5 £>xd5 



9 i.g 2 

I decided to follow the recent game 
Adorjan-Zysk (Dortmund 1984). But, of 
course, if not in this game, then at least in 
the 26th, I should have captured 9 £ixd5!? 
exd5 and made Karpov play with his 
'favourite' isolated pawn. Especially since 
here there is no clear equality. Later Karpov 
himself confidently outplayed Korchnoi in 
this position (Brussels 1988), by quickly 
establishing a blockade on the d4-square: 
10 Ag2 jLe6 11 0-0 2d8 12 Ag5 f6 13 £d2 
£e7 14 £c3 0-0 15 £>d4 etc. 

More often Black plays more dynami¬ 
cally - 10...JLb4+ 11 JLd2 JLg4 or ll...a5, but 
in these positions too he is obliged to 
defend. For example, in the endgame after 
ll.Jk.g4 12 £xb4 Wxb4+ 13 Wd2 Wxd2+ 14 
< 4 > xd2 (Smyslov-H.Olafsson, Copenhagen 
1985). 

9...£sxc3 10 bxc3 JLe7 11 0-0 0-0 (ll...e5 - 
Game No.30) 12 JLe3 Wc7 13 £sd4 Sd 8 

In the afore-mentioned game Adorjan 
unexpectedly sacrificed his queen - 14 
£ixc6!? Sxdl 15 £ixe7+ Wxe7 16 Sfxdl with 
good compensation. We analysed this 
position and thought that it gave White 
interesting possibilities (now, with com¬ 


puter assistance, it is of course easier for 
Black to find a way of neutralising the 
pressure). But when it came to make this 
one determined step, I suddenly hesitated, 
remembered about the match score, and 
decided against it. 



14 Wa4 (this leads to simplification and a 
draw) l 4 .~JLd 7 15 £sxc 6 -k.xc6 16 JLxc 6 
bxc 6 

After lb...*^?! 17 Wxc6 bxc6 18 Sabi 
White would still have retained the better 
chances. 

17 c4 Vi-V* 

If 17 Sabi there was the satisfactory re¬ 
ply 17...Sd5 (18 c4 Sa5). Draw agreed on 
White's proposal. Times: 1.56-1.38. 

Thus the match extended beyond the 
classical standard of 24 games. For the 
moment the two players were unable to set 
each other any serious problems, and it 
seemed that the drawing series might 
continue for a long time. Karpov's support¬ 
ers were beginning to feel anxious for him, 
remembering the dramatic finish to the 
match in Baguio... 

The prolongation of the match began to 
create problems for the competitors and 
their teams, for the arbiters, for the journal¬ 
ists and also for the organisers. It was not 
just that the Hall of Columns was required 
for other functions, some of which had 
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been planned beforehand. Karpov and I 
missed the World Olympiad (Thessaloniki, 
November-December). For those involved 
in the match, visas and the periods of their 
contracts expired. For some, the prolonged 
separation even caused family problems. 
People began to leave. Even our trainers 
had to take part in tournaments. 

In the 25th game the champion tried to 
'demonstrate' something in the Queen's 
Gambit, by choosing a rather controversial 
line of the TMB Variation, in which White 
is prepared to fight against hanging pawns. 


Game 29 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
25th Game, Moscow 
19.11.1984 
Queen’s Gambit D58 


1 <&f3 d5 2 d4 £lf6 3 c4 e6 4 ^c3 -&e7 5 -&g5 

h6 6 JLh4 0-0 7 e3 (not 7 Scl dxc4! - Game 
No.27) 7...b6 8 Scl (8 ±e2 ±b7 9 £.xf6 - 
Game Nos.16, 42, 43, 46, 60) 8..JLb7 9 Ae2 

£sbd7 

Later Karpov himself, playing Black, 
avoided the creation of hanging pawns - 

9...dxc4 10 i.xc4 £>bd7 (Game Nos.38, 40). 

10 cxd5 exd5 11 0-0 c5 12 dxc5 (in the 31st 
game White refined his plan with 12 #84!? 
a6 13 dxc5 bxc5 - Game No.35) 12...bxc5 13 
Sc2!? 

An improvement compared with Kor- 
chnoi-Karpov (1st matchgame, Merano 
1981), where after 13 Wc2 Sc8 14 Sfdl Wb6 
15 Wbl?! (15 Wb3 was better) 15...Sfd8 16 
Sc2 We6 17 i.g3 £\h5 18 Scd2 £>xg3 19 
hxg3 4}f6 Black obtained comfortable play. 

White's new plan involves Sc2-d2, Wb3 
and Sfdl, intensifying the pressure on the 
d5-pawn. However, the manoeuvre of the 


rook to d2 involves a loss of time, and as a 
result it did not became established in 
practice. 

13...Sc8 

A routine reply. While the rook was on 
c2 and blocking the white queen's access to 
b3, I should have taken the opportunity to 
activate my own queen - 13...Wb6 14 Sd2 
Web! (a manoeuvre typical of such set-ups: 
here the queen is invulnerable and it ce¬ 
ments together the position) 15 Wb3 Sb8 (or 
even 15....&c6) 16 itg3 iLd6, and Black has 
nothing to fear. 

14 Sd2 Wb6 15 Wb3! 

The point of White's idea - the exchange 
of queens with the spoiling of his own 
pawn structure. In return the a-file is 
opened (for a possible attack on the 87- 
pawn), the ...c5-c4 advance is hindered, and 
the knight on b6, a defender of the d5- 
pawn, is restricted. All this, taken together, 
greatly reduces the dynamic nature of this 
position with hanging pawns. 



15...Sfd8 

Here or a move later I could have played 
...c5-c4, but I did not like either the end¬ 
game after Wxb6, or the retreat Wc2, which 
leaves White with definite pressure. 
However, it should be mentioned that in 
itself the move ...c5-c4 cannot be considered 
obviously detrimental: as classical exam¬ 
ples indicate, the conceding of the d4-point 
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by Black does not yet guarantee White an 
automatic advantage. 

16 Sfdl Wxb 3 17 axb 3 4jb6 18 4je5 (with 
the intention of JLf3) I8...*tf8 

On general grounds I brought my king 
towards the centre and defended my bi¬ 
shop on e7. 18...g5!? 19 JLg3 ^g7 also came 
into consideration, for example: 20 Sal (20 
h3 Ad6!) 20...a6! 21 Sadi Se8 (21...i.d6?! 22 
£}c4!) 22 JLf3 5cd8 23 h3 (Black is happy 
with 23 £>c4 dxc4 24 £xb7 Sxd2 25 Sxd2 
cxb3 26 JLxa6 c4!) 23...JLa8 with approx¬ 
imate equality: after 24 Sal or 24 £lg4 there 
follows 24...d4!. 

19 h3 a6 20 i.f3 i.a8 

'After taking control of the b5-square 
and defending against the threat of £lc4, 
Black intends to answer 21 Sal ?! with 

21...d4!, when from being a weakness the d- 
pawn is transformed into a strength.' 
(Averbakh) 

21 £>g4! 

A last and rather unpleasant attempt to 
weaken the defence of the d5-pawn. 



21.. .£>g8 

A critical moment: after making this 
move, I offered a draw! With this aim it 
was simpler to play 21...£\xg4 22 itxe7+ 
4 > xe7 23 hxg4 4>e6 and if 24 £le2 - even 

24.. .g5, when although White still has some 
activity, it is doubtful whether he can 
achieve any real gains: 25 Sal JLb7 26 b4!? 


cxb4 27 Sd4 Sc4 28 Sxc4 £>xc4 29 Sa4 <4>d6 
30 Sxb4 £c6 31 £)d4 Sc8 32 Sb3 a5 etc. 

After 21...£lg8, on the other hand, there 
is the strong reply 22 JLg3!, for example: 

22...h5 23 £ie5 h4 24 £h2 £)f6 25 Sal £b7 
26 JLf4, and White retains some pressure. 

But Karpov did not avail himself of the 
opportunity, and he accepted my offer 
It is significant that the 'compli¬ 
cated' 21...£*g8 immediately concluded the 
game, whereas the 'simple' 21...£)xg4 
would probably have led to the play con¬ 
tinuing: after the exchange of two pairs of 
minor pieces it would have been clearer to 
Karpov how to try and set me problems. 
Apparently he also took the time factor into 
account: for 19 moves he had just 25 min¬ 
utes left, whereas I had half an hour more. 
Times: 2.05-1.34. 

In the 26th game another quick draw 
was agreed; this proved to be the last in the 
unprecedented drawing series. 


Came 30 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
26th Game, Moscow 
21.11.1984 
English Opening A33 


1 ®f3 £>f6 2 c4 c5 3 £>c3 £>c6 4 d4 cxd4 5 
4jxd4 e6 6 g3 #b6 7 £>b3 d5 8 cxd5 4jxd5 9 

£g2 

For the moment this is a copy of the 24th 
game. I repeat that here, based on the logic 
of playing against a specific opponent, 
Karpov, it would have been better to give 
him an 'isolani' by 9 £lxd5!?. 

9...^xc3 10 bxc3 i-e 7 ll 0-0 e5 

A divergence. After 11...0-0 12 JLe3 Wc7 
13 £id4 Sd8, instead of 14 #a4 (Game 
No.28) I would finally have 'plucked up 
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courage' to sacrifice my queen - 14 £lxc6!?. 
But Karpov no longer allows this. 

12 JLe3 Wc7 13 £>c5 0-014 Wa4 



The position is not so simple: White's 
minor pieces are very aggressive. 15 £la6! is 
threatened - this tactical trick occurred in 
the game Psakhis-D.Cramling (Troon, June 
1984), where it was White to move (in the 
opening Black lost a tempo). 

How to defend against the knight leap? 
If 14...a6, then after 15 Sfdl 2d8 16 2xd8+ 
JLxd8 17 JLd5 White retains the initiative 
(Spraggett-B.Ivanovic, Toronto 1983). 
Karpov demonstrates an unexpectedly 
simple way of equalising. 

14...-&-XC5! 15 i.xc5 2d8 16 2fdl 



l6...iLe6! 

It transpires that, after the unavoidable 
exchange of all the rooks, Black will have 


no problems, since White can win a pawn 
only by exchanging his g2-bishop for the 
knight, but this weakens his king's defences 
and leaves opposite-colour bishops. 

17 h3 (it was better to play 17 h4, to save a 
tempo on '4Tt2, but here this is insignifi¬ 
cant) 17...2xdl+ 18 2xdl 2d8 19 2xd8+ 
Wxd8 20 JLxa7 Wa8! 21 £xc6 bxc6 22 4>h2 
h5 23 Wa5 f6 'A 'A 



Draw agreed, since Black has clear coun¬ 
terplay against the white king: 24 a4 lfc8 25 
h4 itc4 etc. Times: 1.23-1.10. 

It was incredible, but true: after the 9th 
game we had drawn seventeen times in 
succession! Of course, this is not the record 
I am most proud of, but believe me, it was 
very difficult. I had to display a degree of 
tenacity which I did not expect of myself (I 
think my trainers also did not expect it). 
The drawn games, which were largely 
unpretentious and disappointing for the 
spectators, were not in fact so bad: many 
new opening ideas occurred in them, and 
sometimes a genuinely interesting battle 
flared up. 

By then interest in the match was at its 
height. Despite the snow and the cold, 
hundreds of people queued up opposite the 
Hall of Columns in the hope of obtaining a 
ticket. It resembled a crowd trying to attend 
an execution - except that the victim re- 
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fused to die. 

However, in the 27th game the extreme 
tension of the two and half months' play 
made itself felt: I relaxed prematurely in a 
simple position, which on another day I 
would have held without difficulty. 


Game 31 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
27th Game, Moscow 
23/24.11.1984 
Queen’s Gambit D55 


1 £>f 3 d5 2 d4 *£sf6 3 c4 e6 4 £>c3 i.e7 5 ±g5 
h6 6 jkxf6 (deferring until later the move 6 
JLh4 and the battle against hanging pawns 
- Game No.35) 6...JLxf6 7 e3 (instead of 7 
#d2 dxc4! - Game No.25) 7...0-0 8 #c2 

We also tested 8 #d2 (Game Nos.4, 23, 
58), 8 #b3 (Game No.55) and 8 Scl (Game 
No.75). 

'Karpov chose a variation which had 
been successfully employed with White - 
by Kasparov!' (Averbakh). And indeed, I 
had pleasant memories of 8 Wc2: not long 
before the match I had used it to defeat 
Timman in spectacular style (USSR v. Rest 
of the World, 4th round, London 1984). But 
by inviting me to play 'against myself', in 
my opinion Karpov was not aiming for a 
large-scale battle; he simply wanted to 
carry out a reconnaissance - to find out 
which plan of defence I considered to be 
best. 

One of Karpov's helpers, grandmaster 
Adrian Mikhalchishin, recalls: 'Towards the 
end of the match Tolya became very tired: 
initially he went to bed at midnight, then 
this time shifted, and three months later he 
was finding it hard to get to sleep at six in 
the morning. A typical example of his 
preparation in this condition was the 27th 


game. Karpov had White, and we prepared 
the day before, when suddenly at 1.30 in 
the morning Igor Zaitsev comes into my 
room and says: "Tolya is ranting and 
raving. Go and calm him down somehow!" 
I go in, and Tolya lays in to me: what sort 
of preparation is this - you haven't sug¬ 
gested anything serious and it's altogether 
unclear what you've been doing... I start 
showing him something in the Queen's 
Gambit, but Tolya waves me away - there's 
nothing there. I repeat: then play Wc2. 
Karpov says to me: in the match with the 
Rest of the World he himself played it with 
White against Timman, and there too 
there's nothing! I begin trying to persuade 
him: let Garry show if there is a draw, and 
so on. Gradually Tolya began to heed the 
logic of the argument and he said: well, 
alright, let's probe him a little here.' 

8.. .C5 (the main reply; later I devised 

8.. .£>a6!? 9 Sdl c5 - Game No.56) 9 dxc5 



9...dxc4 

A relieving, essentially drawing varia¬ 
tion, which we found before the match (it 
was because of this that I stopped playing 8 
#02). Timman replied 9...#a5?!, and after 
10 cxd5 exd5 11 0-0-0! i.e6?! (Il...i.xc3 was 
better: 12 #xc3 #xc3+ 13 bxc3 JLe6 14 l £\d4, 
although this too is in White's favour) 12 
£>xd5 2c8 13 &bl! £.xd5 (13...Sxc5 14 b4!) 
14 2xd5 £>c6 15 i.c4 £>b4 16 #d2 White 
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gained a very serious advantage. 

10 J.XC4 Wa5 (a year later we also prepared 

10...£}d7 with the idea of 11 c6 <£>e5!) 11 0-0 

i.xc3 12 WxcB Wxc3 

With the queens on - 12...#xc5 13 Sacl 
Black is slightly behind in development 
and it is more difficult for him to equalise. 

13 bxc3 £>d7 



14 c 6 (a typical idea: the doomed pawn 
gives itself up to weaken the opponent's 
pawn structure) 14—bxc6 

I confidently made all these moves. Ti- 
moshchenko and I had looked at the result¬ 
ing symmetrical ending and we decided 
that here no special analysis was required: 
the way to draw would be easy to find at 
the board. 

At this moment it would appear that 
Karpov was not expecting anything more. 
As Yuri Mamedov, the leader of my delega¬ 
tion, later told me, immediately after the 
exchange of queens Viktor Baturinsky, the 
leader of the champion's delegation, went 
up to him and said: 'It's time to start up the 
motors!' 

15 Sabi (21) 

The position is not without its subtleties: 
it was too early to occupy the b-file - for the 
moment there are no invasion squares on it. 
Our analysis before the second match 
showed that 15 Sfdl! (a recommendation of 
Timoshchenko) is stronger. It was because 


of this move that I did not want to repeat 
the variation (that was how 10...£>d7 and 

8...£\a6!? originated). 

15 ...£>b 6 16 i.e 2 c5 17 Sfcl 

This 'subtle' move was praised to the 
skies by the commentators (since 17 Sfdl 
'would have led in time to an exchange of 
rooks'), although in connection with 15 
Sabi its point is obvious: to play ^fl, in 
order to attack the c5-pawn by Sb5 and 
then play this rook to a5. 



17...i-b7?! (26) 

Everything was heading for a draw, and 
it would undoubtedly have soon been 
agreed if I had played 17...JLd7! - this easily 
parries all White's attempts. 

When the following day I showed the 
game to Tal, who had just arrived in Mos¬ 
cow, he immediately asked: 'But why not 
bishop to d7?' I replied: then after 18 <£>e5 
iLa4 19 JLb5 with the exchange of bishops. 
White plays his rook to a5 and presses on 
the a7- and c5-pawns... 'But how?!' asked 
Tal in surprise, looking sadly at me. Indeed, 
my fears were groundless: after 19....&xb5 
20 2xb5 2ac8 21 2a5 2c7 or 19...2fd8 White 
has not even a hint of an advantage. That is 
also the case after 19 £>d3 2fc8 (19...2ac8!?) 
20 c4 2c7! with equality (Agdestein- 
Spraggett, Taxco Interzonal 1985). 

17...JLd7! was found in the press centre 
during the game, and soon it was also 
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approved in the USSR Championship First 
League: 18 i.a6?! 2fd8 19 <4>fl £c6! (No- 
vikov-T.Georgadze, Tashkent 1984). Later 
they also played 18 Hb3 2fd8 19 2a3 JLa4, 
and 18 <&fl 2fd8 19 £b5 (19 2b3 2ac8 20 
2a3 2c7 Novikov-Sturua, Lvov 1985) 

19.. JLxb5+ 20 2xb5 2ac8 21 2a5 2c7 (Kor- 
zubov-Aseev, Lvov 1985), as well as 

19.. .2ab8 or 19. ,&t8. And all these games at 
grandmaster level ended in a draw! 

18 &fl i.d5 

I did not yet sense the danger. By 

18.. .2ac8 with the idea of ... JLxf3 and ...2c7 
Black could have created an impregnable 
set-up and gained a draw without particu¬ 
lar difficulty, for example: 19 2b5 2fd8 20 
2a5 i.xf3! 21 i.xf3 2c7 or 19 a4 £xf3! 20 
JLxf3 2c7! 21 a5 £>c4 22 2b5 £>d6. It is 
surprising, but I ignored this possibility 
over the course of the next four (!) moves. 

19 Sb5 £>d7 (why not 19...2ac8 20 2a5 2c7! 
21 c4 JLxf3!, when it is impossible to breach 
Black's position?) 20 2a5! 



20...Sfb8?! 

Again not noticing the rook manoeuvre 
to c7 - 20...2fc8 21 c4 £c6 22 £id2 2c7! with 
equality. 

21 c4 -&c6 

All Black's last few moves deserve a '?!' 
attachment, since each of them has made 
the path to equality more narrow. It was 
not yet too late to place the rook on c7 - 


21...JLb7 22 2dl 2d8 23 £>d2 2dc8 24 £ie4 
2c7!, although now Black would have had 
to work a little in order to equalise: 25 
£c6 26 £>b5 JLxb5 27 2xb5 <&>f8 28 £f3 2ac8 
29 2b2 sfee7. 

22 £\el! 

It was only after this move that I became 
aware of the threat to the c5-pawn, and I 
became flustered, as indicated by the time 
spent in thought and my unsuccessful 
reply. 



22...Sb4? (23) 

At the critical moment, when the situa¬ 
tion had now become complicated, I failed 
to find the paradoxical 22...JLe4! - the only 
move that avoids the loss of the c5-pawn. 
Black's defence would still have held: 23 
£>d3 Hc8! 24 Sbl £xd3! 25 £xd3 2c7 or 23 
f3 JLh7! 24 e4! 2b7! 25 £>d3 2c8 26 2c3! g5 
(26...^8 is also safe) 27 2b3 2xb3 28 axb3 
2c7. 

23 &dl! 

'It was probably this move that Kasparov 
underestimated. Black was hoping to parry 
the threat of 23 £\d3 by 23...2a4, and so 
White covers the a4-square. Now £\el- 
d3xc5 can no longer be avoided.' (Tal) 
23„.2b7 24 f3 2d8 25 £>d3 g5 26 £b3! 
(ruling out 26 £>xc5? ?ixc5 27 2xc5 2b2! 28 
2xc6 2dd2 with equality) 26...&f8 

26...2b6 was more tenacious, since after 
27 £)xc5?! <5ixc5 28 2xc5 2a6! it is not easy 
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for White to advance his passed a-pawn. 
But in this case there is 27 Exa7 2bb8 28 
ita4! JLxa4 29 Exa4, when White can 
gradually strengthen his position, exploit¬ 
ing the fact that the black knight is tied to 
the defence of the c5-pawn: 29...Ea8 30 
2xa8 Exa8 31 Ec2 Ea4 32 <&e2 *f8 33 e4 
&e7 34 e5!. Evidently, after 26 JLb3! Black's 
position was already objectively lost. 

27 £\xc5 £ixc5 28 2xc5 2d6 29 &e 2 £e7 30 
2dl 2xdl 31 &xdl £d6 32 2a5 f5 



'White's plan is to bring his king to the 
centre and push back the opponent's king. 
Not wishing to defend passively, Kasparov 
takes a committal decision: at the cost of 
weakening his pawns, he tries to build up 
counterplay on the kingside.' (Geller) 

The modest 32 ...f6, restricting the white 
rook, would not have reduced its activity 
for long: after 33 < 4 > d2 Ec7 34 &C3 < 4>e7 35 
JLa4! White would transpose into a won 
rook ending. 

33 &e 2 h5 34 e4 

Opening the centre. '34 <4^3 was also 
strong, with the intention of e3-e4-e5+' 
(Averbakh). Here 34...e5 does not work 
because of 35 e4!, nor 34...g4 in view of 35 
&d4! gxf3 36 gxf3 ±xf3 37 c5+ <4>e7 38 <4>e5. 
But Karpov was clearly aiming for the 
adjournment and his only concern was not 
to squander his advantage. 

34...fxe4 35 fxe4 JLxe4 36 2xg5 JLf5! 37 


‘i’eS (as the commentators remarked, White 
could have supported his rook and fixed 
the enemy pawn on a light square - 37 h4!? 
2f7 38<i>e3) 37...h4 



38 &d4 

Before the adjournment Karpov does not 
want to change the pawn structure signifi¬ 
cantly, and so he avoids 38 g4! hxg3 39 
hxg3 i’eS 40 g4, which would have won 
most simply: 40...‘&f6 41 Eg8 < 4 > f7 42 Eh8 
<&g7 43 2h2 i.g6 44 &f4 etc. 

38.. .e5+ 39 &c3 i.bl 40 a3 (10) 

The last move before the time control - 
and again an unnecessary one: the quickest 
way to the goal was 40 c5+! &XC5 41 Exe5+ 
<S>d6 42 Ee6+ *c5 43 2el M\7 44 2e5+ <&b6 
44 2h5 or 44 JLd5. Alas, all the same 
White's position remains won. 

40.. .2.7 412g4 (24) 

The sealed move. The following day 
there followed a two-hour adjournment 
session which was not without its drama. 

41.. .h3! 

In home analysis we found this clever 
chance, which almost saves the game. 
However, other moves were altogether 
unpromising. Geller gave 41...e4 42 JLdl! 
Ef7 43 4 > d4! Ef2 44 c5+, when Black is lost, 
and after the more tenacious 41...Eh7 - 42 
h3! &c5 43 £dl 2d7 44 £e2 2d4 45 2g5 
2e4 46 *d2 2d4+ 47 <&cl, when 47...i.d3 48 
i.xd3! 2xd3 49 2xe5+ <4>xc4 50 2e4+ *d5 51 
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2xh4 2xa3 52 2g4 leads to a technically 
won rook ending. 



42 g3?! 

This gives Black some chances. To judge 
by Karpov's insipid play before the time 
control, that day he was not ready for an 
intense, calculating battle and he was 
assuming that he would win easily after the 
adjournment. Possibly, therefore, his analy¬ 
sis of the adjourned position was insuffi¬ 
ciently deep. 42 gxh3! would have won far 
more easily, for example: 42. ..iLf5 43 2h4 e4 
44 jLdl e3 45 2h5 Ae6 46 c5+. 

42.. .5e8 (42...^.f5 was no better: 43 2g5 
i.d7 44 g4) 43 2g7? 

43 2h4! was decisive. It is true that Black 
would have retained some practical 
chances (this position is not as hopeless as 
the one after 42 gxh3), but even so, after 

43.. .2f8 44 2xh3 2f3+ 45 s£?b2 &c5 46 2h8 
i.e4 47 2c8+ &d4 48 2d8+ &e3 49 c5 the 
passed pawn would win for White. 

43...2f8 (25) 

Black has no alternative, other than the 
activation of his rook, and the long think 
testifies to my lack of faith in the possibility 
of defending this unpleasant position. 

44 2xa7 

Things are not so clear after 44 ita4 Ae4! 

45 2xa7 2f2 46 2d7+ &c5 47 2d2 2f3+ 48 
£b2 &xc4 - it is not easy to convert the 
extra pawn. 


44...2f2 45 &b4 

In White's plan the main role is played 
by the c-pawn. 



A very interesting position has arisen, 
one which we briefly analysed among 
various others. And here I automatically 
made a move, after which Black's further 
resistance became hopeless. 

45...2xh2? 

White would have been set difficult 
practical problems by 45...2b2!, pinning the 
bishop and not allowing him to advance his 
c-pawn after 46 c5+ &c6. Moreover, modem 
analysis with computer assistance shows 
that objectively this position is drawn! Here 
are the main variations: 

1) 47 2a6+ &c7 48 &c4 is an inaccurate 
move order, since apart from 48...iLc2(a2) 
Black has 48...2xh2! 49 &d5 2g2 50 &xe5 h2 
51 2c6+ &xc6 52 i.d5+ &xc5 53 i.xg2 &b5 
with a draw (Dokhoian); 

2) 47 &C4! (threatening mate) 47...iLc2 48 
2a6+ <&c7 49 i.xc2 2xc2+ 50 &d5 2xh2 51 
2a7+! &b8 52 2h7 2hl 53 &e4! h2 54 &f3 
^?c8! (Geller demonstrated a win for White 
after 54...2al? 55 2xh2 2xa3+ 56 &g4 2c3 
57 2e2 2xc5 58 *f5 or 54...e4+? 55 &g2 2cl 
56 &xh2 2xc5 57 2e7 2c4 58 g4) 55 &g2 2cl 
56 < ^’xh2 2xc5 57 g4 ^dS!, and Black is 
saved by the return of his king to the king- 
side: 58 g5 &e8 59 g6 &f8 60 2a7 2c6 61 g7+ 
&g8 62 &g3 2c4. 
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Thus I could even have avoided a 
theoretically drawn, but always unpleasant 
rook endgame with white a- and c-pawns. 
Alas, despite all Karpov's efforts to create 
problems for himself with the conversion of 
his advantage, I was destined to lose this 
game. Although again, as in the 9th game, I 
was just a step away from a draw... 

This was also not noticed by the com¬ 
mentators, who attached an exclamation 
mark to 43 Sg7 - 'accurate conversion of 
the extra pawn' (Averbakh), concluded that 
'Karpov won in truly classical style' (Tai- 
manov), and called the 27th game 'the 
champion's best achievement in the match' 
(Suetin). 

46c5+&c6 47 i.a4+ 

Driving the black king away from the c- 
pawn, which is clearly more dangerous 
than its rival on h3. 

47'~&d5 48 Sd7+ &e4 49 c6 Sb2+ 50 &a5l 
Sb8 51 c7 2c8 52 &b6 *5e3 53 &c6 h2 



54 g4 

The other way to win - 54 2d8 iLf5 55 
&b7 e4 56 &xc8 hi# 57 £.xf5 #bl+ 58 &a5 
#el+ 59 ^34 would have demanded a little 
bit of calculating. Karpov deprives the 
black bishop of the f5-square, and now 
nothing needs to be calculated. 

54...2h8 55 2dl i.a2 56 2el+ &f4 57 2e4+ 
&g3 58 2xe5 &xg4 59 2e2 1-0 

Times: 3.31-3.33. 


The score became 5-0 (with 22 draws) in 
Karpov's favour, and I found myself right 
on the brink. It seemed to be all over, but 
here the most interesting part began. Unex¬ 
pectedly, the 27th game became a turning- 
point, and not a 'killer', as many imagined 
it would. Who could have thought that 
there were a further 21 games to come, and 
that Karpov would not gain another win?! 

Strangely enough, I felt some sense of 
relief: the match was lost, there was noth¬ 
ing to lose, and I would try to hold out to 
the end. The only thing I wanted was to 
show to myself and to the chess world that 
I did in fact know how to play, and to fulfil 
Tal's parting words: 'Young man, consider 
that the train has left, and all you can do is 
loudly slam the door in farewell.' 

The collapse of Karpov’s dream 

Everyone was expecting a rapid conclusion 
to the match, but... Karpov took a time-out. 
The experienced match fighter was adapt¬ 
ing to the new situation and preparing to 
strike the decisive blow, but first he wanted 
to avoid any problems in the next 'Black' 
game. In it, for the first time in the match, I 
played 1 e4. 


Came 32 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
28th Game, Moscow 
28.11.1984 
Petroff Defence C42 


le4 

It was as though we were exchanging 
first moves: Karpov was gradually giving 
up 1 e4, whereas I was slowly but surely 
beginning the opposite process (after the 
1987 match I almost exclusively played 1 e4 
against Karpov). 
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l...e5 2 £>f3 £\f6 

Safety first! It was this opening that had 
restrained me from playing 1 e4 - in our 
match preparations we encountered 'draw¬ 
ing impasses' here and were unable to 
overcome them. But in the middle of the 
match, when the reserve of ideas in the 
Closed Games became exhausted, we again 
turned to 1 e4 and I was attracted by a fresh 
idea in the Petroff Defence (cf. White's 12th 
move). It was not of especially high quality 
and we had not analysed it deeply enough, 
but I had nothing to lose... 

3 £>xe5 d6 4 £>f3 £\xe4 5 d4 d5 6 i.d3 £>c6 7 
0-0 



7...i-g4 

At that time this old move order was be¬ 
coming popular (it was developed by 
Makarychev, and later it was often em¬ 
ployed by Yusupov). What is the point of 
it? After the traditional 7...jLe7 8 Sel the 
experience of the two years preceding the 
match had rejected 8...iLf5 because of 9 c4! 
(9 &bd2 - Game No.2) 9...£\b4 10 £.fl!, and 
demonstrated the soundness of Black's 
position after 8...iLg4 - which was reached 
both in the present game, and in the 30th. 

By playing 7...JLg4 immediately, Karpov 
wanted to avoid the variation 7...Jie7 8 c4!, 
the advantages of which he (in contrast to 
me) already knew - and he himself em¬ 
ployed it with White in the 41st game. The 


point is that after 8...£\b4 9 cxd5 £>xd3 10 
Wxd3 Wxd5 11 Sel £.f5 12 £\c3 £>xc3 13 
Wxc3 £e6! 14 Wxc7 &d6 15 Wc2 0-0 Black 
has excellent play for the pawn (Hiibner- 
Smyslov, 3rd matchgame, Velden 1983). 
Before the match we did much analysis of 
both 14 Se5, and 12 £se5, but did not find 
anything worthwhile (one of the 'drawing 
impasses'). As it transpired, the temporary 
retreat 9 iLe2! promises White the initiative 
(Game No.45). 

8 Sel 

Now the aim of the move 7...JLg4 is 
achieved. Here too 8 c4! is more energetic 
(Game No.67). 

8.. .JLe7 (8...f5? 9.c4! Capablanca-Marshall, 
New York 1910) 9 c4 

Since this classical plan leads to a further 
'drawing impasse', another direction of our 
searches was the old line 9 c3 f5. We did 
not find any advantage either after 10 WbS 
with the threat to the b7-pawn (besides, 
Karpov was being helped by a great expert 
on this position, and on the Petroff Defence 
in general - Sergey Makarychev), or after 
the sharp 10 c4 - here 10...^.h4 11 cxd5 
.£.xf2+ was studied, and soon a good idea 
for Black - 10...dxc4 11 £.xc4 Wd6! 12 £>c3 
0-0-0! was demonstrated by Mikhalchishin, 
one of the champion's helpers (against 
Kholmov, Minsk 1985). 

9.. .£\f6 10 cxd5 (10 £\c3!? - Game No.34) 

10.. JLxf3! 

Smyslov's novelty from his match with 
Hiibner (1st matchgame, Velden 1983). 
Before this the main continuation was 

10.. .£\xd5 (10...Wxd5 11 £\c3 £.xf3 12 £\xd5 
JLxdl 13 £>xc7+ 4 > d7 14 .&f4 favours White) 
11 £>c3 0-0, when White would begin a 
fight for the initiative by 12 ^.e4 or 12 h3. 

11 Wxf3 Wxd5 

It was this 'drawing impasse' that 
seemed an absolute dead end. 

Smyslov's idea is based on the weakness 
of the d4-pawn and on a tactical nuance: 
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after 12 Wxd5 £>xd5 13 £>c3 0-0-0 14 i.e4 (or 
14 .&c4, in order to evict the knight from d5) 
there is the reply 14...JLb4! with further 
simplification: 15 Jbcd5 2xd5 16 ^xd5 Jk.xel 
17 £>xc7 i.xf2+ 18 4>xf2 4>xc7 19 i:f4+ 4>d7 
with equality (Ljubojevic-Tal, Bugojno 1984). 

White can avoid the exchange of queens 
with 12 Wg3 (attacking the c7- and g7- 
pawns) 12...Wxd4 13 4k3, but after 13...0-0 
(the source game went 13...2d8?! 14 JLb5 
with advantage to White) 14 £sb5 Wg4 
(14...#d7 is weaker, as Wolff played against 
me in a simul, London 1984, but 14...Wb4!? 
is not bad) 15 Wxg4 £>xg4 16 i.f5 £>f6 17 
£)xc7 2ad8 the chances are equal. This had 
occurred in the very recent game Sax- 
Yusupov (Thessaloniki Olympiad, Novem¬ 
ber 1984). 



12 WhB!? 

Another attempt. The queen both pre¬ 
vents queenside castling by Black, and eyes 
the h7-pawn, which may become a target in 
the event of kingside castling. The draw¬ 
back to the move is that now the d4-pawn 
is genuinely sacrificed! 

I2...£>xd4 

While Karpov was considering his move, 
I suddenly noticed 12...Wxd4 13 £lc3 £lg4!?. 
This attack, which we had overlooked in 
our analysis, horrified me for a moment, 
but then it transpired that after 14 2fl the 
position remains unclear. 


However, the variation 13...2d8 14 JLf5 
(Velimirovic-Kurajica, Bela Crkva 1984; 
Korchnoi-Smyslov, Beer-Sheva 1990) was 
one that we had analysed, and we had 
devised 14 £.c2!? 0-0 15 &e3 Wb4 16 &g5 
#xb2 17 2acl! with interesting complica¬ 
tions. True, now it seems to me that after 
the refined manoeuvre 15...#d6 16 2adl 
Wb4! (the white rook is lured to dl in order 
to be exchanged) Black defends without 
difficulty. And after 16 £le4 £>xe4 17 Axe4 
g6 White's two active bishops promise only 
equality, which indicates that the gambit 12 
Wh3 is unpromising. 

IB £>c3 Wd7 14 Wxd7+ &xd7 15 i.e3 £>e6 

(not 15...c5? because of 16 jLxd4 cxd4 17 
.&b5+, and the position of the black king is 
weakened -17...4^8 18 2adl) 16 2adl 



Despite the exchange of queens, Black's 
extra pawn is not the main factor in this 
position. With the opponent's king inse¬ 
cure, White's two active bishops and rooks 
on the central files allow him to feel com¬ 
fortable and even to hold the initiative - 
which, alas, proves insufficient for any 
serious hope of an advantage. 
l6..JLd6 

lb.-.'&cS is also acceptable - in the event 
of 17 h3 c6 18 f4 White's activity is worth a 
pawn, but not more. 

17 i.f5 &e7 18 £>b5 2hd8 19 £>xd6 cxd6 20 
h3 
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This move and the following .&d4-c3 
manoeuvre are objectively a loss of time. 
The best chance, from the standpoint of 
fighting for an advantage, was 20 f3!? b6 21 
g4, trying to 'stretch' Black's position by 
threats from a distance (for the moment the 
d-pawn is immobile). 

20.. .b6 21 g4 h6 22 i.d4 

The attempt to break up the opponent's 
fortifications in the centre by 22 f4 runs into 

22.. .d5!, and after 23 Adi (23 £.xe6?! is 
weak: 23...fxe6 24 f5 £>e4) 23...a5 24 i.e3 
Sd6 25 .&d4 Sc8 Black consolidates his 
position, retaining his extra pawn. 

22.. .5.c8 23 Ac3 g6 24 i.c2 h5 25 f3 Y*-Y* 



Draw agreed on White's proposal. The 
two sides' resources are sufficient only to 
maintain the balance. Times: 1.45-2.09. 

Now I had to hold out with Black. I real¬ 
ised that if I were to lose 6-0, this would be 
the most crushing defeat in modem chess 
history. Only Fischer had inflicted such 
punishment, but not in a match for the 
world crown... 

Those were very difficult days! It is im¬ 
possible to describe in words everything 
that we then experienced; the end of 1984 
was the time when I finally became an 
adult. I am still surprised at how I was able 
to withstand such tension over a period of 
several months. I and my team members 


discussed at some length the features of 
Karpov's playing style, while at times I had 
the rather terrifying feeling that I was being 
transformed into my opponent. 

My friends did everything to try and lift 
my spirits, and to divert me from dark 
thoughts. My trainers also had a difficult 
time; they did not know what to suggest in 
such a desperate situation. However, things 
were most difficult for my mother. I would 
hardly have coped without her selfless 
assistance. She joked that she was absorb¬ 
ing my stress. Usually we would sit up 
talking until late in the night, and although 
everything seemed cheerless and hopeless, 
a little ray of hope never faded. 

I was greatly helped at that time by the 
famous parapsychologist Tofik Dadashev. I 
met him when I was losing 0-4. He sup¬ 
ported me in what seemed a hopeless 
situation, trying to convince me that I 
would not lose the match even if the score 
should reach 0-5. I am also an intuitive 
person and I usually have a premonition of 
what should happen. But in the given 
instance there was no such premonition. 
My mother also said she did not know how 
it would all end, but she simply could not 
believe that I would lose. This helped us to 
keep going, when all seemed lost. 

But there was a person, whose invisible 
presence supported me throughout that 
endless marathon - Vladimir Vysotsky, my 
long-standing constant companion and 
inspiration. Half an hour before the start of a 
game I would find a quiet comer, put on my 
headphones, switch on my cassette player 
and listen to his songs. All 48 times his 
Horses chased along the brink of an abyss, 
and 48 times that incredible, unreal vision 
gave me strength to continue the struggle. 

Before the 29th game I took a time-out. 
Remembering that, on encountering a new 
opening with White, Karpov usually 
avoided the most critical continuations, my 
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trainers and I brushed up the Meran Varia¬ 
tion, which had not occurred in any of my 
previous games. Before the match we had 
thought about possibly employing it, more 
in a hypothetical sense, but when Karpov 
switched completely to 1 £if3 we seriously 
reconsidered this. And, in order somehow 
to sharpen the situation, we planned to 
play 1 e4 with White and the Meran with 
Black. Although the loss of the 27th game 
had made my position difficult in the 
extreme, it was decided to follow this plan. 


Game 33 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
29th Game, Moscow 
03.12.1984 

Semi-Slav Defence D47 


1 £>f3 d5 2 d4 £>f6 3 c4 e6 4 £\c3 c6!? (tem¬ 
porarily abandoning 4...iLe7) 



5 e3 

In view of the 5-0 score and my oppo¬ 
nent's limited experience in playing these 
schemes, we did not expect the energetic 5 
-»Lg5, allowing wild complications in the 
Botvinnik Variation - 5...dxc4 6 e4 b5. In the 
47th game Karpov decided on this move, 
but I replied 5...£>bd7 ( Game No.51). 


5.. .£>bd7 6 i.d3 (6 Wc2 - Game No.37) 

6.. .dxc4 7 iLxc4 b5 



8&e2 

A quiet continuation. In the main line - 8 
.sLd3 a6 9 e4 c5 10 d5 c4 11 dxe6 we had 
prepared the variation ll...cxd3 12 exd7+ 
Wxd7 13 0-0 i.b7 14 Sel. We had some 
ideas after 14...iLb4 (Karpov-Tal, Bugojno 
1980; Game No.80 in Volume V of My Great 
Predecessors), but we were more attracted 
by 14...i.e7 15 e5 £>d5 16 £>e4 0-0 17 #xd3 
Wg4, intending 18 h3 Wg6 (Vaganian- 
Yusupov, 48th USSR Championship, Vil¬ 
nius 1980/81). It appeared that Black's 
position was full of life, but later it tran¬ 
spired that 18 £sfg5! gives White the advan¬ 
tage (Karpov-Lutz, Dortmund 1994). 

Much later I took up the sharper varia¬ 
tion ll...fxe6 12 i.c2 i.b7 13 0-0 Wc7, where 
in the 1990s Karpov gained memorable 
victories with White against Kramnik and 
Anand ( Game Nos. 103 and 105 in Volume V 
of My Great Predecessors), and in a game 
with Kasimdzhanov (Linares 2005) I was 
able to demonstrate the latent resources in 
Black's position. 

In the line with 10 e5 cxd4 11 £>xb5 we 
had prepared a surprise - ll...£ig4 12 Wai 
£\gxe5 13 £>xe5 £>xe5 14 £>d6++ &e7 15 
£>xc8+ &(6, with which I later shocked 
Miles (6th matchgame, Basle 1986). True, it 
subsequently transpired that this audacious 
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king advance loses by force: 16 JLxa6! 
Wxc8? 17 Wxd4! Wxa6 18 Wh4+ with mate. 
Of course, the quality of the analysis of that 
period should not be overestimated... 

8..JLb7 9 aB 

Another modest move. Today, if he is still 
trying for an advantage, White usually plays 

9 0-0, and Black replies either 9...a6 10 e4 c5 
11 d5 exd5 12 e5 <2*64 (Kramnik-Kasparov, 
13th matchgame, Moscow (blitz) 1998), 9...b4 

10 £>a4 c5 11 dxc5 £\xc5, or 9 ..Ae7 10 e4 b4 

11 e5 bxc3 12 exf6 JLxf6 13 bxc3 c5, as in 
Kramnik-Topalov (8th matchgame and 4th 
matchgame (rapid), Elista 2006). 



9...b4 

'A new and good response to White's 
plan' (Averbakh). However, also after 9...a6 
10 b4 a5 11 Sbl axb4 12 axb4 £\d5 13 £\xd5 
exd5 and ...JLd6 (Szabo-Bronstein, Buda¬ 
pest 1949), in view of the weakness of his 
b4-pawn, White can hardly expect any 
advantage (a possible plan for Black is 
...0-0, ...We7 and ...&b6-c4). 

10 £\a4 

In the event of 10 axb4 JLxb4 11 0-0 0-0 
(not immediately 11...c5 because of 12 £la2) 
White is also unable to prevent the freeing 
advance ...c6-c5. The following variation is 
amusing: 12 £\e5 c5 13 £>xd7 £>xd7 14 £\a2 
£a5 15 dxc5?! £\xc5 16 b4 %5! 17 f3 &c7, 
and 18 bxc5? is bad because of the double 
attack lS.-.WeS!. 


I0...bxa3 11 bxaB i.e7 12 0-0 0-0 13 i.b 2 c5 
Vi-’/i 



Draw agreed on Black's proposal: with 
the resulting complete symmetry, the 
fighting resources are practically ex¬ 
hausted. A successful test of the Meran, but 
I realised that a serious opening duel was 
still to come. Times: 1.39-0.51. 

In the 30th game, after playing 1 e4 for 
the second time in succession, I made an 
attempt to improve White's play in the 
Petroff Defence, but Karpov defended 
successfully, and soon the fighting re¬ 
sources once again petered out. 


Came 34 

C. Kaspa rov-A.Ka rpov 

World Championship Match, 
30th Game, Moscow 
05.12.1984 
Petroff Defence C42 


1 e 4 e 5 2 £\f3 <2\f6 3 <2>xe5 d6 4 <2\f3 <2\xe4 5 

d4 d5 6 £d3 £e7 (6...£\c6 7 0-0 £g4 8 c4! - 
Game No.67) 7 0-0 £\c6 8 Sel 

I had not yet arrived at 8 c4! (Game 
Nos.45, 52). 

8..JLg4 (8...iLf5 - Game No.2) 9 c4 <2>f6 10 

&C3!? 
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Instead of the drawish 10 cxd5 itxf3! 11 
Wxf3 Wxd5, which was tested in the 28th 
game (Game No.32). This more promising 
move, also involving a pawn sacrifice, is 
one that I also employed later. 



10...dxc4 

Deviating from the main line 10...iLxf3 11 
Wxf3 £>xd4, where after 12 Wg3 dxc4 13 
JLxc4 0-0 14 ,&g5 ,&d6 Black has a good 
game (Lobron-Karpov, Hannover 1983). In 
this case 12 Wdl!? had been prepared, and I 
tried it later in the 15th game of the second 
match - there the position was reached by 
transposition (Game No.67). 

But in this game, realising that some no¬ 
velty awaited him, Karpov decided not to 
tempt fate and he chose a supposedly safer 
alternative. 

11 i.xc4 0-0 



12i.e3 

After some thought I made a solid move, 
after which the conflict quickly exhausted 
itself. Of course, 12 d5! £ia5 13 iLd3 c6 14 
h3! was stronger, as I played many years 
later against Timman (Amsterdam 1994). 
After 14...Ah5 (14...iLxf3 is unfavourable: 
15 Wxf3 £>xd5 16 £>xd5 cxd5 17 2e5 or 

15.. .cxd5 16 .&g5, Gutman-Hergott, Graz 
1987), there followed 15 He5!? (an idea from 
the pre-computer era!) 15...iLg6? (appar¬ 
ently Timman was afraid of the bishop 
sacrifice on h7) 16 iLg5, and White seized 
the initiative. 16 .&xg6! hxg6 17 d6 jLxd6 18 
2xa5 Wxa5 19 1 B r xd6 would have been even 
better. 

In the event of 15...iLd6! there was an 
exchange sacrifice awaiting Black - 16 2xh5 
^xh5. Here we analysed 17 b4 iLxb4 18 
itxh7+ ^hS! (not 18...'^’xh7? because of 19 
£>g5+ &g6 20 g4!) 19 i.c2 i.xc3 20 Vild3 f5 
21 Wxc3 with interesting play (although 
modem computers are categorically on the 
side of Black), but we considered the best to 
be 17 .&g5!, when the isolated knight on a5 
encourages White (17...iLe7?! 18 iLxe7 Wxe7 
19 d6!). While in general the position is far 
from clear, White has excellent compensa¬ 
tion for the exchange. 

It soon transpired that 15 itg5! is even 
stronger: 15...cxd5 (trying to save the knight 
on a5; 15...<£sxd5? fails to 16 iLxe7 ®xe7 17 
b4) 16 2e5! with a powerful initiative 
(J.Polgar-Kamsky, Las Palmas 1994). It is 
better to play 15...h6 16 iLxf6 iLxf6 17 2cl! - 
White still has the initiative, but it is not as 
powerful as in the game. 

After this novelty by Judit Polgar, 

10.. .dxc4 disappeared from serious tour¬ 

nament play. On the other hand there 
appeared 10...£>xd4!? 11 cxd5 JLxf3 

(ll...£>xf3+ 12 gxf3 i.d7 13 We2 is less good 
for Black) 12 gxf3 c5 (12...0-0?! 13 Axh7+ 
and 1 B r xd4 Hazai-Forintos, Budapest 1986) 
13 dxc6 (13 ^.b5+!? ^f8! is unclear) 
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13...£)xc6 14 i.b5 0-0 15 Wxd8 £xd8 16 
JLxc6 bxc6 17 JLe3 .&b6 18 Sadi Sfd8 with 
equality (J.Polgar-Karpov, Hoogeveen 
1999). According to our analysis in the year 
2000, White's chances are also slight after 
12 Wa4+ c6 13 Wxd4 i.xd5 14 £>xd5 #xd5 
15 Wb4 0-0 16 £xh7+ &xh7 17 Sxe7 Sfe8 18 
i.e3 b6. 



12 .. .1,xf 3 

'In this way Black completely solves his 
opening problems.' (Averbakh) 

13 Wxf3 ^xd4 14 ilxd4 

I did not desire the complications after 

14 Wxb7 £>c2 15 Sadi JLd6, although White 
could have gone in for them: 16 Se2 £>xe3 
17 Sxe3 Sb8 (17..Ag4 18 Sh3) 18 Wf3, and 
the pawn capture 18...Sxb2 leads after 19 
jk.b3 to the loss of the exchange. However, 
Black has the reply 15...WC8 - in the end¬ 
game White has a purely symbolic advan¬ 
tage. 

14.. .Wxd4 15 Sxe7 #xc4 16 Wxb7 c 6 ! (a 

strong move, practically forcing the ex¬ 
change of queens) 17 Wb3 Wxb3 18 axb3 
Sab8 19 Sa3 Sfe8 20 Sxe8+ Sxe8 ’/i-’/. 

After 21 *fl Se7 22 Sa6 Sc7 with his 
weak, doubled b-pawns White cannot 
expect anything. Times: 1.02-1.19. 

Meanwhile, the other side were con¬ 
vinced that they had it in the bag. The 
magazine 64 began hinting that all my 


previous successes had been achieved by 
chance and that there were other young 
players who were more talented than me... 

The crunch was due to come in the 31st 
game. All the indications were that it was 
destined to be decisive. That was their plan. 
Karpov wore a new suit for the occasion 
and came on to the stage looking smart and 
fresh - he was obviously aiming for a win. 
His entire entourage also turned out in 
their Sunday best. From the very start of 
the game the press centre was full, many 
TV cameras were in operation and in the 
auditorium there was a special tension in 
the air - the expectation of something 
significant was felt. In a secluded comer 
behind the stage a laurel wreath, prepared 
by the USSR Chess Federation, was await¬ 
ing its owner. Everything was ready for the 
ceremony planned for that evening. Only 
one small thing remained - to win the 
game. 

And the first half of it went well for Kar¬ 
pov. He gained an obvious advantage and 
was even able to win a pawn. But then 
something extraordinary happened: when 
the situation became sharper, he simply 
panicked. Generally speaking, I was the 
one who should have panicked, but in fact I 
was completely calm. To make sure I even 
took off my jacket. 


Game 35 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
31st Game, Moscow 
07.12.1984 
Queen’s Cam bit D58 


1 £sf 3 d5 2 d4 £sf6 3 c4 e6 4 £>c3 i.e7 

On seeing my opponent's fighting mood, 
I decided to wait a little with the Meran 
(4...c6 - Game Nos.33, 37, 51), where they 
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would certainly have shown him some 
variations, and to express my readiness to 
uphold again the position with hanging 
pawns, which we had analysed a great 
deal, since we assumed that after the 25th 
game Karpov would try to achieve an 
advantage here. 

5 i.g5 h6 6 ih4 0-0 7 eB b6 8 Scl i.b7 9 

JLe2 £>bd7 (9...dxc4 10 iLxc4 5ibd7 - Game 
Nos.38, 40) 10 cxd5 exd5 110-0 c5 



12 Wa4!? 

An improvement compared with the 
25th game, which went 12 dxc5 bxc5 13 2c2 
(Game No.29). 

12.. .a6 

'Black could have carried out a typical 
relieving manoeuvre in the centre by 

12.. .£se4!? 13 i.xe7 Wxe7 14 i.a6 £>df6, but 
he preferred to avoid the exchange of the 
light-square bishops' (Geller). Or 14....&xa6 
15 Wxa6 £idf6 with equality. I was more 
concerned about the unclear position with 
hanging pawns after 14 dxc5 £ixc3 15 2xc3 
bxc5 (if 16 Wc2 with the idea of .sLb5, 16...a6 
is possible). Although White is pressing on 
the pawn pair in the centre, all the time he 
has to reckon with the possibility of ...d5- 
d4. 

But I replied 12...a6, in order to test the 
new idea ...Wb6-a7, which I had studied 
together with Timoshchenko and which I 
had been ready to employ in the 27th game. 


13 dxc5 bxc5 (understandably, playing 
with an 'isolani' after 13...£bcc5 did not 
attract me) 14 2fdl #b6 15 WbB! 



After the game many gained the impres¬ 
sion that these positions with hanging 
pawns were unfavourable for Black and 
that Karpov was supposedly 'a step away 
from victory'. An analysis carried out in the 
computer era shows that this impression 
was deceptive. 

15...Wa7?l 

Not even thinking about the conse¬ 
quences of the exchange 15,..Wxb3 16 axb3, 
although without the queens Black's posi¬ 
tion is solid enough and not without pros¬ 
pects of counterplay: the weakness of the 
doubled b-pawns makes it hard for White 
to achieve any real advantage. For example: 

1) 16...2fe8 17 i.g3 i.f8 18 £>el 2e6 19 
.&f3 £ib6 20 h3 (nothing is given by 20 ilc7 
2c8 21 i.xb6 2xb6 22 £>xd5 £>xd5 23 i.xd5 
.&xd5 24 2xd5 2xb3) 20...g5 with approxi¬ 
mate equality, as in the source game Ein- 
gom-Lputian (51st USSR Championship, 
Lvov 1984); 

2) 16...2fd8 17 £>el (if 17 i.g3 £>f8!, not 
hurrying with 17...2ac8 - after 18 £te5! £sb6 

19 .&f3 White's chances are better: 19...ita8 

20 2al d4 21 exd4 cxd4 22 ^e2 i.xf3 23 
gxf3!, picking up the d-pawn, Yusupov- 
Short, Linares 1992) 17...£ib6 18 ^.f3, and 
now not 18...2d7?! 19 ^d3 g5 20 i.g3 2c8? 
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21 ^e5 2dd8 22 ^c4! (Lputian-Dorfman, 
Tashkent 1984), but 18...2ac8 19 £)d3 g5 20 
.&g3 h5 or immediately 20...g4 21 3ie2 d4 
with sufficient counterplay. 

However, I was not burning with desire 
to go into an ending with a slight initiative 
for White (especially since both the afore¬ 
mentioned 1984 games ended in a win for 
him), and I thought it important to keep the 
queens on, so as to exploit the possibility of 
dynamic play in the centre involving ...d5- 
d4. Alas, the tempting idea lS.-.Wa? did not 
prove ideal. 

16 &g3! 

This move shocked me somewhat: it be¬ 
gins to become clear that the ...d5-d4 break¬ 
through is not very dangerous for White, 
whereas moving the knight from f3 fol¬ 
lowed by JLf3 will result in my central 
pawns genuinely hanging. 



I6...2ad8 

Probably the best arrangement of the 
rooks. If 16...2ac8, then 17 l £sh4! (at the time 
we did not see this idea) 17...g6? 18 .&f3 
<2ib6 (Foisor-Bonsch, Leipzig 1986), and 
here 19 a4! a5 20 ^b5 Wa6 21 ®d6 is very 
strong. 17...c4 makes the position less 
dynamic, and after 18 #c2 2fe8 19 £sf5 
White retains the initiative. 

After 16...2fd8 17 £sh4! g6 18 i.f3 Black 
also has to play 18...c4, and after 19 Wc2 
White again has an enduring positional 


advantage (say, 19...^f8 20 £lc7 2d7 21 iLe5 
etc.). 



17 £>el?! 

A typical Karpov move - quiet, but not 
without venom. And although it is by no 
means the best, the commentators unani¬ 
mously awarded it an exclamation mark. 
'In the press centre 17 ^e5!? was mainly 
analysed. The unexpected withdrawal of 
the knight to the rear sets Black more 
problems.' (Averbakh) 

Indeed, 17 <S^e5 would have blocked the 
path of the bishop from g3 to c7, allowing 
Black to set up a secure defence: 17...2fe8 

18 &f3 £sb6, and if 19 a4, then 19...c4 20 Wc2 
£.d6! 21 £)g4 £)xg4 22 i.xg4 &xg3 23 hxg3 
JLc6!? 24 a5 ®d7!. White is also too slow 
with 17 2d2 2fe8 (Topalov-Kasparov, 1st 
matchgame, Sofia (rapid) 1998). 

However, more chances of an advantage 
are given by 17 l Sih4! 2fe8 (after 17...g6? 18 
JLf3 the d5-pawn is lost) 18 ®f5 JLf8 19 .&f3 
c4 (now 19...g6? is bad because o5f 20 ^d6 
i.xd6 21 £xd6 £)e5 22 £xe5! 2xe5 23 £sa4) 
20 #c2 ^e5 21 .&e2 - the pawn centre has 
become rigid and Black is forced to await 
the development of events, although the 
solidity of his position should not be un¬ 
derestimated. 

17...d4? 

Black exaggerates the danger of the 
threatened &f3. 17...2fe8 18 £f3 c4 19 Wc2 
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£)c5 was correct, and although after 20 JLe5 
£tfe4 (20../fa8!?) 21 ±d4 Wb8 the white 
bishop has reached d4, the position of the 
knight on el (rather than on f5, as after 17 
£lh4) makes the situation unclear (this is 
what I was intending to play against Topa¬ 
lov in 1998 in the event of 17 £\el). 

I made the move ...d5-d4 largely intui¬ 
tively, by analogy with my 'White' games 
in the Queen's Indian Defence with a2-a3 
and the Griinfeld Defence, where a similar 
advance had achieved a positive effect. 
However, in the given instance the pawn 
on d4 becomes even more of a weakness. 

18 exd4 cxd4 19 ^a4 2c8 

'Now White wins a pawn almost by 
force. 19...^.d5 came into consideration' 
(Suetin). Alas, this too would not have got 
Black out of his difficulties: 20 Wd3! (20 .&c4 
Ae4!) 20...Jbca2 21 £sf3 £d5 22 He 7 Wa8 23 
£ixd4! iLxg2?! (23...a5 is more cautious) 24 
f3 ith3 25 £ic6 with a dangerous initiative. 

20 5xc8 (after thirty minutes' thought) 
20...Sxc8 21 £.C4 Sf8 

Forced. This move shows clearly that 
Black has done something wrong. 



22 WdB? 

The critical moment of the game. Karpov 
decides simply to capture the pawn, but the 
energetic 22 £)f3! would have set Black far 
more difficult problems: 22...£>c5 (22...itxf3 

23 WxfS is also depressing) 23 £)xc5 itxc5 


24 £>e5 i.a8 25 £id3 £>e4 26 Ae5 or 25 f3 
£sh5 26 iLf2 4T4 27 Scl with unpleasant 
pressure, although it is rather early to be 
talking about the inevitability of White 
winning. 

22...£c6! 

Thanks to the poor position of the knight 
on a4 and his own activity in the centre, 
Black gains quite good compensation for 
the pawn. '22...£sc5 23 #xd4 2d8? did not 
work because of 24 WxdB+l .&xd8 25 2xd8+ 
&h7 26 iLb8! Wa8 27 £}b6, and the black 
queen cannot escape from the dungeon' 
(Lilienthal). 

23 i.b3 £>e4 

Here I gained a new lease of life and 
calmed down. I remembered a game with 
Alburt (Daugavpils 1978), where White was 
also a pawn up, but everything was spoiled 
by his knight being stuck on a4 and hope¬ 
lessly inferior in strength to Black's bishop. 

24 Wxd4 



24...»b7 

This move was not commented upon: 
Black is a pawn down, and it would seem 
that he should avoid the exchange of 
queens, doing everything possible to 
sharpen the play. But here was a conven¬ 
ient opportunity to exploit the 'hanging' 
state of the white pieces: 24...#xd4!? (a 
computer recommendation) 25 2xd4 2e8!? 
(an ambush!) and ...Af6, with sufficient 
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activity for quite an easy draw. 

However, at that moment I sensed some 
uncertainty on the part of Karpov. Possibly 
he saw that his advantage was extremely 
shaky, and less than it had seemed a few 
moves earlier. The feeling that victory was 
slipping away upset his mental calm... 

25 Ad5 

'A timely simplifying manoeuvre' 
(Averbakh). Was there a worthy alterna¬ 
tive? There was no point in making an 
escape square for the king - 25 h3 in view 
of 25...£\xg3 26 fxg3 Axa4 27 #xa4 £\c5 and 
...£ixb3. And after 25 <2k3 £idc5 Black has 
good play for the pawn: 26 Ad5 Af6! 27 
Axc6 (27 Wc4 <&xc3) 27...#xb2 28 #xe4 
£>xe4 29 £\xe4 2d8, and after also capturing 
the a-pawn the black queen will be rather 
stronger than the three minor pieces, or 26 
Ac2 £ixg3 (26...Af6!? 27 #c4 2e8) 27 hxg3 
#xb2 28 <&d5 #b7 29 <&xe7+ #xe7 with 
equality. 

25.. .^df6 26 Axc6 #xc6 27 b3 (the knight 
is defended, but it is still out of play) 

27.. .2e8 

27...2d8!? was perhaps more accurate, 
driving the queen into the comer - 28 #al, 
and only then 28...2e8 (in addition, 28...2c8 
and 28...£>d2 are interesting). 



28 Wd3?! 

For the second time in this game the 
queen ends up in the wrong place at the 


wrong time (Karpov must have rather 
unhappy memories of #d3). Now the 
position does indeed become sharp. All the 
commentators recommended 28 #04!, 

which would still have left White as the 
stronger side: 

1) 28...#b7 - possibly this is what I 
would have played, continuing to maintain 
the tension. But then Karpov could have 
created problems for Black with 29 £)f3, for 
example: 29...2c8 30 #d3 #b5 31 #bl, 
intending to question Black's compensation 
for the pawn, although the position is still 
full of life; 

2) 28...#xc4 29 bxc4 2c8. Apparently it 
was this endgame that my opponent 
wanted to avoid, as he was afraid of its 
drawing tendencies: 30 2d4 £>g5! 31 £\b6 
2c6 32 £\d5 <&f8 33 <&xe7 &xe7 34 £\d3 £>e6 
35 2h4 g5 36 2xh6 2xc4, or 30 £\b6 2c5! 
(but not 30...2c6 31 ?id5 <4>f8 32 <^xe7 <^>xe7 
33 2cl!) 31 £>d3 2c6 32 ^d5 ^xd5 33 cxd5 
2c2 34 2el £ixg3 35 2xe7 2d2 36 hxg3 
2xd3, and in both cases Black should be 
able to hold the position. 



28...H5! 

I like such moves: potential tension is 
created on the kingside, and after the 
probable exchange ...£ixg3 and hxg3 the 
black knight can be established at g4. 

It was evident that Karpov had become 
nervous. And while he was feverishly 
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seeking a simple way of solving the prob¬ 
lems which had suddenly arisen (but there 
no longer was such a way), I took off my 
jacket and with a confident air I began 
strolling around on the stage. 

29#c4 

Too late! In the event of 29 £lf3 £ig4 
Black also has good counterplay - the white 
king is under the fire of his pieces, and the 
knight on a4 is a long way away, for exam¬ 
ple: 30 £le5 4}xe5 31 iLxe5 Ah4 with clear 
compensation for the pawn (32 f4 iLf2+ 33 
*fl &a7 34 £>b2 £>f2 35 #d7 #38 36 Sd2 
£>g4). 

29...#b7 30 £lf3 Sc8 31 #e2 £sg4 32 <^e5 
£sxg3 33 hxg3 



33—#b5! (now Black has absolutely noth¬ 
ing to fear) 34 ^c4 (or 34 #xb5 axb5 35 
£>xg4 hxg4 36 4^b6 Sc2 with equality) 
34.~i.f6 35 £\ab6 Se8 

Here I offered a draw, and Karpov, with 
just three minutes left for five moves, 
accepted it with a strange sigh of relief 
(’/i-’/i). In another situation I could have 
played on - say, if 36 #fl there is the 
unpleasant 36...h4 (although White is not in 
any great danger). 36 #d2 is safer: 36...i.e7! 
37 £>d5 iLc5 38 £>de3 £>xe3 39 £>xe3 i.xe3 
40 fxe3 #g5 with equality. Times: 2.28-2.22. 

This draw was a great moral victory for 
me. It was not just that the conclusion of 


the match, planned for that day, had been 
frustrated; the main thing was that it 
marked a psychological turning-point. I 
realised that if I were to continue solving 
difficult problems as confidently as I had in 
this game, events in the match could take 
an unexpected turn. After all, Karpov's 
earlier wins had been gained largely thanks 
to the blunders which had littered my play 
at the start. But as soon as I began resisting 
tenaciously, seeking only the slightest of 
counter-chances, Karpov was unable to do 
anything with me. 

My saving of the 31st game opened a 
new stage in the match. The initiative had 
passed to me - of this I was in no doubt. 
Possibly this was also sensed by my oppo¬ 
nent. 

It was not surprising that I won the next 
game (it took place after another 'technical' 
time-out: on 10 December, by when it had 
been 'promised' that the match would 
already have ended, a meeting of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences took place in the Hall 
of Columns). This was my first win in the 
94 days of the match and my first ever win 
against Karpov, going back to our duel in a 
simultaneous display ten years earlier 
(Game No.l). The game turned out to be 
very deep and interesting. Black lost not as 
a result of a one-move blunder, but through 
being unable to withstand the tension of a 
very difficult struggle. 

Before the start of play Karpov looked 
quite cheerful and determined, his entire 
appearance demonstrating that he had 
come to fight, and not to force a draw. It is 
probable that against 1 e4 instead of the 
Petroff Defence (Game Nos.32, 34) he was 
now ready to employ the Ruy Lopez. 
However, he did not guess the opening - 
neither my first move, nor the Queen's 
Indian with a2-a3, nor the 7 #c2 variation. 
All of this taken together apparently put 
him out of his stride. 
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Came 36 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
32nd Game, Moscow 
12.12.1984 

Queen’s Indian Defence E12 


1 d4 £sf6 2 c4 e6 3 £if3 b6 

If Karpov had been in a peaceable mood 
that day and had been feeling a lack of 
strength, he would probably have chosen a 
solid set-up in the classical Queen's Gam¬ 
bit. 

4£sc3 

Following the 18th game (Game No.22), 
since for the moment we did not see any 
particular prospects for White in the 4 g3 
variation. 

4...i.b7 5 a3 d5 6 cxd5 £>xd5 7 #c 2 

In the 7 e3 £id7 variation, which was 
tested in the 10th game (Game No. 14), we 
had not in fact found any promising ideas 
for White, and so I made the other ap¬ 
proved move. 



Here Karpov thought for a long time. In 
the usual line - 7...c5 8 e4 £b<c3 9 bxc3, 
where I had gained memorable wins over 
Murey and Gheorghiu (Moscow Interzonal 
1982), at that time White had reached an 


impasse because of 9...£sd7 10 iLd3 #c7! 
(Kasparov-Sosonko, Lucerne Olympiad 
1982). Portisch's improvement 10 Jk.f4! 
appeared later (cf. Revolution in the 70s 
pp.287-288). 

However, I was intending 8 dxc5! ^.xc5 9 
JLg5 - my attention had been attracted by 
the recent game Vyzhmanavin-Novikov 
(Tashkent 1984), where after 9...#c7 (a 
recommendation by Plaskett; earlier White 
had been successful against 9 ...&.e7 and 

9.. .f6) 10 Scl f6 11 £>xd5 £xd5 12 e4! White 
seized the initiative. From 1985 the line 

9.. .#c8 10 Scl came to the fore (here I also 
made my contribution: Kasparov-Van der 
Wiel, Amsterdam 1988). 

We were also prepared for 7...£ixc3, with 
the idea after 8 bxc3 c5 9 e4 £sd7 of never¬ 
theless obtaining the position which White 
wanted to avoid. After the planned 8 #xc3 
Adorjan upheld 8...h6!?, not allowing 9 JLg5 
and preparing to meet 9 JLf4 with 9...2id6. 
At the time we did not take this Toss of 
time' seriously, but later it transpired that 
Adorjan was right! As often happens after 
significant games in world championship 
matches, the 7 #c2 variation again came to 
the fore, and in the line 7...£ixc3 8 #xc3 the 
main move became 8...h6... 

Perhaps at the board Karpov remem¬ 
bered the recent game with 7...c5 8 dxc5! - 
in any event, he tried to reach the desired 
position with the help of another, rare 
move. 

7.. .£>d7?! (34) 

An invitation to 8 e4 £ixc3 9 bxc3 c5 10 
Ad3 #07! (cf. above). But here the situation 
is worse for Black than after 7 e3 £id7: the 
bishop at cl is not shut in by a pawn on e3, 
and White has an advantageous opportu¬ 
nity to avoid the usual plan. 

8£)xd5! (17) 8...exd5 

8...JLxd5?! is worse. Later for some rea¬ 
son Karpov played this against Gelfand 
(Moscow 1992), and after 9 e4 JLb7 10 JLb5! 
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c 6 11 JLxc 6 2c8 12 d5! the outcome was 
dismal for Black. White's position appealed 
to me even a tempo down: in the 3rd game 
of my match with Korchnoi (London 1983) I 
chose the rare variation 7 #a4+ £kl7 8 
<£)xd5, planning after 8...jLxd5 (Korchnoi 
replied 8...exd5) the unexpected queen 
retreat 9 #c2!? with the idea of e2-e4. 

9&g5! 

This sortie causes Black definite discom¬ 
fort, forcing him to make a difficult choice. 



9.. .f6?! 

A weakening move, which objectively 
deserves to be criticised (as does 9...JLe7?! 
10 £.xe7 &xe7 or 9...£)f6?! 10 &xf 6 gxf 6 ), 
but at the board it was not easy to realise 
that the best defence was the ugly move 

9.. .# 08 . After the obvious 10 g3 JLd 6 11 
.&h3 there is an unpleasant pin on the 
knight at d7, for example: 11...0-0 12 JLf4!? 
(the simple 12 #f5 <£\b 8 13 #xc 8 is also 
possible, but this is probably insufficient) 

12.. .jLxf4 13 gxf4 (threatening <£\e5) 

13.. .#d8 14 Hgl with the initiative. 

Here Black has to defend, whereas Kar¬ 
pov wanted active counterplay. From this 
point of view, 9...f6 looks better, since it 
enables Black to gain time, but its draw¬ 
backs proved to be more significant... 
10i.f4c5 11 g3! 

Karpov obviously did not like this move. 
Apparently he was hoping for the routine 


11 e3, when after 11...c4 or 11...2c8 12 #a4 
c4 he could have created counterplay. Now, 
however, the threat of Ah3 reminds Black 
of the weakness of the light squares in his 
position. 



11.. .g6 

A symmetrical reply with the idea of 12 
iLh3 f5 and ...iLg7, but the g6-pawn is a 
new target for the development of White's 
initiative. However, it is hard to offer Black 
good advice. 11...g5 12 JLe3 and 11...2c8 12 
iLh3 cxd4 13 #dl are unattractive. Il...#e7 
is more resourceful, with the idea of 12 ii.h3 
g5 13 JLe3 #e4!, forcing the exchange of 
queens, but 12 h4! retains a clear advan¬ 
tage: 12...#e4 13 #d2! cxd4 14 Ag2. It 
would appear that 11...3Le7 12 iLh3 < 4’f7 13 
0-0 <£\f8 is more tenacious, but then White 
has the unpleasant 14 dxc5! bxc5 15 b4. 

12 h4! 

Such moves always gave me great pleas¬ 
ure. White immediately attacks the vulner¬ 
able points in the opponent's position. 

12.. .#e7 

Possibly Karpov considered this defence 
to be adequate, since now nothing is given 
by 13 h5 because of 13...g5 14 JLe3 #e4. 
But... 

IB ^.g2 (opposing the advance of the black 
queen to e4) 13...-&-g7 14 h5 

'Black's position has the drawback that it 
is hard for him to find an appropriate place 
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for his king. In addition the d5- and g6- 
pawns can become a convenient target for 
the white pieces.' (Vasyukov) 



14...f5?! 

Karpov did not play ...g7-g6 and ...JLg7 
in order to make the ugly move 14...g5, 
creating a 'hole' on f5, but that would have 
been the lesser evil! If 15 h6 it is dangerous 
to reply 15...gxf4?! 16 hxg7 Wxg7 17 £lh4! 
with a powerful attack (pointed out at the 
time by the match commentators), for 
example: 17...fxg3 18 £sf5 gxf2+ 19 &xf2 Wf8 
20 b4! c4 21 Wd2 and Wf4 - despite his two 
extra pawns, Black is completely helpless. 
However, after 15...JLf8 16 JLe3 #66 he is 
quite capable of defending. 

Perhaps Karpov did not like 15 JLe3 2c8 
16 HT5, but after 16...h6 or 16...We4 it is not 
so clear just how catastrophic the weakness 
of the f5-square and the light squares in 
Black's position in general are, and there is 
still all to play for. 

The move 14...f5 is logical in its own 
way, and it appears that Black has real 
chances of avoiding the worst. White 
cannot keep his king on el for ever! And 
when he castles, Black too will be able to 
castle without risk. However, things do not 
come to this... 

15 Wd2 i.f6 (13) 

Again Karpov had a difficult choice. He 
would have liked to play 15...£>f6 16 h6 JLf8 


with the idea of 17 JLg5?! £se4! (Vasyukov), 
but White has the stronger 17 £lg5 £ie4 18 
JLxe4! fxe4 19 JLe5 2g8 20 Wf4 (Averbakh) 
or 17 dxc5 bxc5 18 0-0 £se4 19 WaS, and in 
both cases Black has problems with his 
king. 

The attempt to block the position by 

15.. .c4 runs into 16 Scl! (with the threat of 
2c3-e3) 16...£>f6 17 h6 i.f8 18 £>e5!, and if 

18.. .£se4 White advantageously replies 19 
JLxe4! fxe4 20 f3. 

After these continuations it would possi¬ 
bly have been more difficult for White to 
increase his advantage. 15...jLf6, covering 
the weak dark squares, looks sensible and 
solid, but on f6 the bishop takes this square 
away from the knight, which can no longer 
go to e4! Karpov clearly underestimated 
White's following response. 

16 2cl! 

With the unusual threat of 2c3-e3. What 
can Black do with his king? With the white 
rook on hi, he really doesn't want to castle 
kingside... 

16.. .2.8 17 2c3 2c6 

The only defence is a mirror manoeuvre! 



18 2e3 (14) 

Many commentators pointed out the 'ex¬ 
ceptional strength' of the move 18 JLg5!, 
disclosing the weakness now of the dark 
squares in the opponent's position: 18...0-0 
(18...cxd4? 19 2xc6 £xc6 20 hxg6) 19 hxg6 
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hxg6 20 jLx(6 2cxf6 (20...£ixf6 21 £>e5) 21 
£}g5 with an irresistible attack, or 18...2g8 
19 hxg6 hxg6 20 2e3 2e6 21 &xf6 £>xf6 22 
2xe6 #xe6 23 #f4, 'and the white queen is 
ready for a decisive invasion' (Dorfman). 

However, the rook move should hardly 
be criticised, since it leads almost by force 
to a won ending for White. 

I8...2e6 

In think that this is a unique instance, 
where in one game three successive sym¬ 
metrical moves were made: 2cl - 2c8, 2c3 
- 2c6, and 2e3 - 2e6. 

19 2xe6 Wxe6 20 <£sg5 We7 



The exchange 20...jLxg5 21 ^.xg5 would 
have led to a catastrophic weakening of the 
dark squares. But as it is, Black's defences 
are about to crack - it only remains for 
White to find a decisive strengthening of 
his position. And it would appear that he 
has many good possibilities. Alas, my eyes 
were dazzled, and I failed to make the 
correct choice. 

21 dxc5 

21 hxg6 hxg6 22 2xh8+ JLxh8 23 dxc5 
also suggested itself: the d5-pawn is en 
prise, and if 23. ..JLf6 White decides matters 
with a little combination: 24 JLxd5! JLxd5 25 
Wxd5 JLxg5 26 c6. After 23...Wxc5 he has 24 
£le6 Wa5 25 £k7+ (Averbakh). But at the 
board the endgame after 25...4d8 26 Wxa5 
bxa5 27 £>xd5 JLxb2 seemed unclear to me - 


there is little material left, and in addition 
Black may acquire a passed a-pa wn. More¬ 
over, I was afraid of squandering my 
advantage... Only after analysis at home 
(and with a computer!) does it become clear 
that after 28 JLg5+ 4c8 29 ®e7+ 4c7 30 
£f4+ 4b6 31 £.xb7 4xb7 32 £>xg6 £xa3 33 
®h4 a4 34 £>xf5 £c5 35 f3 a3 36 &cl a2 37 
iLb2 White has a won position: the a2-pawn 
does not promote. 

Objectively, 21 dxc5 is also not bad. It is 
another matter that it gave Black an oppor¬ 
tunity for a tactical counter-stroke, which 
unsettled me. 

21...<&xc5 

Here after 21...'i r xc5 22 £>e6 Wa5 23 £>c7+ 
4d8 24 Wxa5 bxa5 the situation is now far 
more favourable for White. At the neces¬ 
sary moment (after 25 £>xd5 JLxb2 26 4g5+ 
4c8 27 £>e7+ 4c7 28 Axb7 4xb7) he will 
capture hxg6 and drive the bishop away 
from the a3-pawn, denying Black counter¬ 
play (29 hxg6 hxg6 30 2xh8 JLxh8 31 ®xg6 
£b2 32 4e7). 

22 hxg6 d4! 

The only practical chance - 'a resourceful 
attempt to change the unfavourable devel¬ 
opment of events' (Averbakh). 22...hxg6 is 
bad: 23 Bxh8+ i.xh8 24 £xd5 &xd5 25 
#xd5, and 25... JLxb2 is not possible because 
of 26 Wc6+. 



23 g7? (10) 
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Confusion. White could have increased 
his advantage by the simple moves 23 
&xb7 Wxb7 24 f3 hxg6 25 Sxh8+ £.xh8 26 b4 
£>d7 27 Wa2 £>f8 28 <£e6! (Dorfman) - after 

28.. .Wd7 29 £>c7+ &d8 30 %8 ilg7 31 £>e6+ 
#xe6 32 #xg7 he would have picked up 
the d4-pawn and obtained a technically 
won endgame. 

Another tempting possibility began with 
the showy 23 ®f7!? JLxg2 24 2h2 - analysis 
shows that it too would have led to a win 
for White: 24...hxg6 25 £>xh8 g5 26 £>g6 #e4 
27 £e5 <&f7 28 £lh8+!, or 24...2f8 25 2xh7 
#e6 26 £>d6+ <&d8 27 £>b5! i.e5 28 &xe5! 
Wxe5 29 #xd4+ Wxd4 30 £>xd4 2g8 31 f3 
2xg6 32 <£sxf5 2g5 33 g4 (with the threat of 
<&f2) 33...£>d3+ 34 exd3 &xf3 35 £>e3 &xg4 
36 2xa7. But for the specific match situa¬ 
tion, in which the 32nd game was played, 
this variation was too complicated! 

Alas, at that moment I became excited, I 
was unable to calculate the variations 
accurately, and I decided at least to retain a 
positional advantage, for which with 23 g7 
I broke up Black's pawn chain. 

23.. .1-xg7 24 JLxb7 Wxb7 25 f3 



The error made by me has sharply 
changed the character of the position, and 
effectively I have to begin all over again. In 
this new phase of the game Black's pieces 
are active, but his pawns are weak. And I 
judged that psychologically this would be 


unpleasant for Karpov. 

25...Wd5! (10) 

An excellent, dynamic move: not wish¬ 
ing to go totally on to the defensive, Black 
sacrifices a pawn - his pieces occupy 
splendid positions! In the event of 25...h6 26 
£sh3 and £>f2 White could have set about 
targetting the opponent's pawn weak¬ 
nesses, and with quite good chances of 
success. 

26 2xh7 (11) 26...2xh7 27 £>xh7 Wb3 

'A mistake in time-trouble. As many 
commentators pointed out, after 27...d3! 
White could hardly have hoped to win' 
(Averbakh). And indeed, this would have 
led to simplification and a draw: 28 b4 #b3! 
(the simplest; 28...£te6 29 JLe3! would still 
have left White some chances) 29 We3+ £te6 
30 #xd3 Wxd3 31 exd3 £lxf4 32 gxf4 b5!, 
and Black picks up the a3-pawn, while the 
knight on h7 makes a pitiful impression. 

However, the queen move does not de¬ 
serve to be seriously criticised: as we will 
see, on the next move Black had another 
tactical possibility. 



28 £.d6! 

Karpov made his previous move quickly, 
and it was clear to me that he had missed 
my reply. It unexpectedly transpires that 
White can launch an attack - 29 #g5 is 
threatened. 

28...&e6?! 
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Now the game transposes into a queen 
ending. No one noticed that here too 

28...d3! was possible. After 29 ^.xc5 bxc5 30 
#e3+ 4f7! Black has a good bishop, while 
both sides have pawn weaknesses: 31 £ig5+ 
4g6 32 £>h3 i.xb2 33 #g5+ *f7 34 Wxf5+ 
4e8, and it is doubtful whether White has a 
win after 35 #xd3 Wxd3 36 exd3 JLxa3 - 
this is most probably a draw. 

29 £sg5 i-h6 BO i.f4 i.xg5 31 i.xg5 ®xg5 
32 Wxg5 Wxb2 33 Wxf5 



33 .. .Wcl+? 

For eight moves Karpov now had less 
than five minutes (against ten for me), and 
this aggravated his problems. In severe 
time-trouble he reckoned that with checks 
he would drive the white king away from 
the e2-pawn and then, after capturing on 
a3, simply restore material equality. But 
this plan proved to have a flaw... 

The immediate 33...#xa3 was stronger - 
after 34 We4+ 447 35 #xd4 Black's defence is 
difficult, but he can probably hold on: after 

35.. .#01+ 36 4f2 #c6 he only needs to push 
his lone a-pawn, whereas White has to 
advance two pawns (exposing his king in 
the process). For example: 37 f4 a5 38 g4 a4 
(threatening ...#c5 with the exchange of 
queens) 39 4g3 (or in the event of 38 e4 a4 - 
39 4f3) 39...a3 40 g5 a2 41 f5 #c5 42 g6+ 4g8 
with equality. Most probably after 33...#xa3 
the game would have ended in a draw. 


34 4f2 §e3+ 35 4fl #d+ 36 4g2 #xa3 37 
#h5+! 

Not 37 #e4+?! #e7 with equality. Kar¬ 
pov missed this cunning 'side' check when 
he played 33...#cl+. Black nevertheless 
remains a pawn down, and in a worse 
situation. 



37.. .4d7 

It is not easy to decide where to place the 
king, especially with your flag hanging in 
the 32nd game! Black would have had 
fewer saving chances if he had kept his 
king in the vicinity of the enemy pawns: 

37.. .4f8?! 38 #h8+ 4f7 39 Wxd4 a5 (after 

39.. .#a2 40 4f2 #e6 41 g4 a5, in contrast to 
the 33...#xa3 variation, Black's queen is still 
on e6, and he has to lose a tempo on ...Wc6, 
which changes the evaluation in White's 
favour) 40 Wxb6 #b4 41 Wc7+ 4e6 42 Wc6+ 
4e7 43 g4 a4 44 g5 or 40...a4 41 g4 #e7 42 
4f2 a3 43 g5! and wins. 

38 #g4+ 4c6 39 #xd4 (39 #e4+ 4b5 40 
#xd4 a5 etc. would have come to roughly 
the same thing) 39 ...b5 40 g4 b4? 

With his last move before the time con¬ 
trol Black loses any real hope of saving the 
game, which would still have remained 
after 40...#e7!. 

It would not have been easy for me to 
find the correct reply. In such cases the 
hand itself is drawn to the e2-pawn: since 
e2-e4 was not played on the 1st move, why 
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not seal e2-e4 on the 41st move?! But after 
41 e4 a5 42 #d5+ &b6 43 f4 the three con¬ 
nected passed pawns might not have won 
against the two, seeing as White has ex¬ 
posed his king. Better chances of a distant 
win are offered by 41 '4 > f2!, in order then to 
advance not the e-pawn, but the g-pawn. 



41 g5 

The sealed move. In our home analysis 
we planned 41...b3 42 #64+ 4>d6 43 #e8, 
overlooking 43...#a2!, which after 44 g6 b2 
45 g7 bl# 46 g8# #xg8 47 #xg8 leads to a 
position with two pawns against one, but 
the black king stands opposite the white 
pawns, creating serious problems for White 
in the conversion of his advantage. 

Therefore 42 g6! was correct: 42...b2 43 g7 
#a2 44 We4+ 4>c5 45 We7+ &b6 46 Wd8+ 
&b7 47 g8# #xg8 48 #xg8 bl# 49 Wd5+. 
In this endgame with two against one, 
considerable resourcefulness would have 
been demanded of White. It is easier for 
Black to play: he gives checks and advances 
his a-pawn, hoping in the event of an 
exchange of the newly-created queens for 
an ending now with a lone white pawn. 
Here the play could have continued for a 
long time, and the game would probably 
have been adjourned for a second time. 

By the laws of match play Karpov was 
obliged to resume the game, especially 
since no forced win for White was appar¬ 


ent. But apparently he did not want to 
waste the remnants of his strength, or to 
resign in public. And the following day he 
took what in my opinion was an incorrect 
decision: testifying to his psychological 
weakness at that moment, he resigned the 
game without resuming ( 1 - 0 ). Times: 2.34- 
2.29. 

The score became 5-1 (with 26 draws) in 
Karpov's favour. We were jubilant: by 
scoring a consolation goal, I had avoided a 
complete rout! The situation in the match 
changed radically: the loss in the 32nd 
game dispelled Karpov's dreams of repeat¬ 
ing Fischer's feats. In order to calm down 
somewhat and take stock of the new situa¬ 
tion, I took a time-out. 

Above the precipice 

Now, logically, the champion merely 
needed to change his match strategy, throw 
off his earlier caution and put the squeeze 
on his opponent. However, by now Karpov 
was unable to readjust. And it was not only 
a matter of inertia and fatigue, but of the 
fact that I was playing increasingly strong¬ 
ly. If he was to conclude the match 
successfully he needed a readjustment in 
himself, he needed to strain very sinew - 
and in every game, not just the occasional 
one. Karpov had to overcome something in 
himself and play not against his opponent, 
as he liked to say, but play chess. For him 
this was difficult to do... 

Incidentally, by resigning the adjourned 
game without resuming, Karpov denied the 
fans an opportunity to congratulate me on 
my win at the proper time. They did this 
before the start of the 33rd game. The 
Reuters correspondent John Tisdall wrote: 
'The ovation that was planned to mark 
Kasparov's first win was saved and un¬ 
veiled today when a long, loud and rhyth¬ 
mic ovation from a standing crowd greeted 
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the challenger's arrival. Karpov's reception 
was loud and warm, but not nearly so 
enthusiastic.' 


Came 37 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
33rd Game, Moscow 
17.12.1984 

Semi-Slav Defence D45 


1 £f3 d5 2 d4 £)f6 3 c4 e6 4 £sc3 c6 5 e3 
®bd7 6 «c2 

The 'Anti-Meran' is an indication of 
Karpov's fighting mood. He was no doubt 
ready to employ this set-up in the 31st 
game (in the 29th he played 6 iLd3 - Game 
No.33). 

6...i,d6 7 e4 

A move which at that time was popular 
thanks to the efforts of Adrian Mikhal- 
chishin. Later Karpov switched to 7 iLe2 
(Game Nos.95 and 96 in Volume V of My 
Great Predecessors), and in the late-1990s 
also to 7 .&d3. 



Here attention was focused on 7....dxe4 8 
£ixe4 £ixe4 9 Wxe4 and now 9...e5 10 dxe5 
0-0 (10...£sxe5?! 11 c5! Mikhalchishin- 

Sveshnikov, Ashkhabad 1978) 11 exd6! 2e8 
12 Wxe8+ Wxe8+ 13 .sLe3 with excellent 


compensation for the queen (Mikhal- 
chishin-Flear, Mexico 1980; Dorfman- 
Sveshnikov, Tashkent 1980) or the sounder 

9.. .C5!. 

7.. .e5!? 

Assuming that Karpov might go in for 
this variation, we had prepared a novelty 
(as it later turned out, one that was half a 
century old!). By sacrificing a pawn, Black 
gains a slight lead in development and 
hopes either to obtain good counterplay, or 
to regain the pawn with equality. Similar 
risky ideas were constantly on my mind, 
and to some extent the move 7...e5 was a 
forerunner of the 8...d5 gambit in the Sicil¬ 
ian (Game Nos.64, 68). 

8 cxd5 cxd5 9 exd5 (the most natural reac¬ 
tion) 9>..exd4! 

9...0-0 10 iLe2 2e8 is weaker - after 11 
i.g5 h6 12 i.h4 #c7 13 dxe5! (13 0-0-0 e4 14 
£ld2 g5!? 15 iLg3 £lb6 is not so clear, Salov- 
Shirov, Dos Hermanas 1995) 13...£ixe5 14 
ib<f6 £ixf3+ 15 gxf3 gxf6 16 0-0-0 it is now 
Black who is behind in development. 

Here Karpov sank into thought. It 
seemed that with 10 We2+?! he could upset 
the harmony in Black's position. He looked 
carefully at me, then at the board - and he 
noticed the refutation: 10...£ie5! 11 £ixe5? 
0-0, when White's hopes are dashed. 

10 £sxd4 0-0 ll i.e2 

11 iLg5!? followed by 0-0-0 was sharper, 
but Karpov, on encountering an unfamiliar 
plan, decided not to tempt fate (besides, 
such unclear play was not his style). 

ll...£sb6 

Aiming to regain the pawn, although 
after this, as I observed already at the 
board, equality is achieved by no means 
automatically... 

12 0-0 £tbxd5 13 £sxd5 £sxd5 14 Sdl 

But this is indeed a new move. The 
source game Kolski-Winter (Lodz 1935) 
went 14 £>f3 £>f4 (14...£>b4!?) 15 i.xf4 i.xf4 
with equality. 
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I think that Karpov was optimistic about 
the future: Black's minor pieces on the d- 
file are hanging, and after JLf3 White can 
obtain enduring positional pressure. How¬ 
ever, the following series of accurate 
moves, which afterwards I was proud of, 
enabled Black to maintain his central piece 
grouping - in particular, his knight on d5. 

14.. .We7 15 i.f3 

15 .&c4 was rather more dangerous, nev¬ 
ertheless driving away the knight. Then 

15.. .£if4 proves to be a blank shot after 16 
JLe3 or 16 g3. Therefore I would probably 
have replied 15...£)b4 16 We2 (16 Wc3 Ag4!) 

16.. .« f xe2 17 £>xe2 (17 i.xe2 i.e5) 17...i.c5 18 
JLd2 2e8 with the idea of ...JLe6 (and if 19 
Sacl, then 19...JLg4) or immediately 18...^.e6 
19 Jk.xe6 fxe6 20 i.xb4 i.xb4 21 £>d4 i.c5, 
and the endgame is clearly drawish. 



15—2e8! (the weakness of the first rank!) 
16 g 3 i.h3! 17 i.d 2 i.e5! 

Through some misunderstanding, 
ChessBase gives 17...JLc5 (18 .&xd5 iLxd4 
etc.), which allows White the additional 
resource 18 jLg5 (true, even here after 

18...« r xg5 19 Wxc5 2e5 20 #b5 £>b6 21 Wb4 
W/e7 his chances of an advantage are slight). 
All the following moves by Black are 
strictly the best: he forces a rapid simplifi¬ 
cation of the position, and the conflict 
exhausts itself. 

18 £xd5 JLxd4 19 JLc3 ±xc3 20 Wxc3 'A-'A 



Draw agreed on White's proposal. The 
simplest is 20...2ac8 21 Wf3 2c7 with equal¬ 
ity (22 g4?! 'B r h4 is dangerous for White). 
Times: 1.37-1.10. 

So, yet another short (although interest¬ 
ing) draw. The champion again did not 
derive anything from the opening. In those 
winter days any attentive observer could 
have noticed that the young challenger was 
now very different from the player of three 
months earlier. In the last third of the 
match Karpov had to solve far more diffi¬ 
cult problems: with the exception of a 
'present' in the 41st game, I did not make 
any more blunders. He needed to think up 
something, but he continued the tactic of 
waiting for mistakes... 

After a win with White and a confident 
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draw with Black I was greatly heartened, 
and I was hoping for success in the 34th 
game. However, here it was Karpov's turn 
equally confidently to 'dull' the play in the 
Queen's Gambit. 


Came 38 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
34th Game, Moscow 
19.12.1984 
Queen’s Cam bit D58 


Id4^f62c4 e63^f3d5 

After his failure in the Queen's Indian 
Defence (3...b6 - Game No.36), right to the 
end of the match this was the champion's 
invariable reply to 1 d4. 

4 £>c3 £e7 5 £g5 h6 6 £h4 

On this occasion I decided to play in 
'Karpov-style' and to check which plan for 
Black he considered best in the variation 
from the 31st game. 

6...0-0 7 e3 b6 8 £e2 £b7 9 Scl 



9...dxc4 

Played without particular thought. Kar¬ 
pov is not attracted by the position with 
hanging pawns, arising after 9...£sbd7 10 
cxd5 exd5 and ...c7-c5 (Game Nos.29, 35). He 
demonstrates a more clear-cut way to 


equalise. 

10 £xc 4 ^bd7 

Strangely enough, in our preparations 
this well-known line escaped our attention 
(at that time there were no modem com¬ 
puter databases!), and, alas, I had only a 
vague impression of how to fight for an 
advantage here with White. 

11 0-0 a6 (the immediate 11...c5 was proba¬ 
bly more accurate - Game No.40) 12 a4 c5 
13 #e2 

For the moment there is nothing new. 
For the 36th game we had already prepared 
13 i.g3!?. After 13...£sh5 14 d5 £>xg3 15 
hxg3 exd5 16 £xd5 £xd5 17 #xd5 £>f6 18 
#04 (intending by e3-e4-e5 to drive the 
knight from f6) White's chances are some¬ 
what better: by prematurely playing ...a7- 
a6, Black has weakened a whole complex of 
squares. 

13...cxd4 is better, and if 14 exd4 Black 
can maintain the balance with the typical 
move 14...iLb4. Therefore we examined 14 
£)xd4!? £lc5 15 f3 (later this came into use). 
However, 13 JLg3 too would hardly have 
promised White anything serious. 



13...cxd4 

This and the following move constitute 
an important improvement compared with 
the 3rd Korchnoi-Karpov matchgame 
(Merano 1981), which went 13...£se4 14 
£)xe4 .&xe4 15 JLg3 #c8 16 dxc5, and before 
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equalising Black still had to suffer a little. 

14 exd4 

After 14 £)xd4 £sc5 15 Sfdl We8 in the 
game Yusupov-Karpov (Bugojno 1986) 
Black even had slightly the better chances. 

14.. .^h5! 

A relieving manoeuvre, leading to a 
quick draw. The more fighting alternative 

14.. .2.8!? is also possible: 15 Sfel £sf8 16 
Scdl <£sg6 17 iLg3 iLb4 with a very solid 
position (Ljubojevic-Topalov, Monte Carlo 
(rapid) 2001). 

15 £.xe7 

All this occurred back in the game Por- 
tisch-Karpov (Turin 1982), and here the 
players agreed a draw. White can again try 
15 JLg3, but this is not the most favourable 
moment for the bishop manoeuvre: after 

15.. .£lxg3 16 hxg3 £sf6 17 Sadi iLb4 he has 
nothing special. 

15.. .Wxe7 16 d5 (otherwise White is simply 
left with an 'isolani') I6...£if4 17 We3 Wf6! 
18 £se4 Wf5 



19 £sg3 (of course, not 19 £sd6? 1 H r g4 20 g3 
£)xd5 etc.) 19...Wf6 20 <£se4 (the opening of 
the f-file by 20 dxe6?! fxe6 would merely 
play into Black's hands) 20...Wf5 ’/i-’/i 
Times: 1.20-0.59. 

This quick draw with White did not 
greatly upset me. Whereas earlier each 
forthcoming 'Black' game was a severe test 


for me and my trainers, since all the time 
we were expecting various problems, now 
my defences had become far more solid 
and I played Black without the previous 
anxiety. 

Before the next game the organisers un¬ 
expectedly announced a double (21 and 24 
December) 'technical' time-out, interrupt¬ 
ing the match for a week. The Hall of 
Columns was required for the lying-in-state 
of the Defence Minister, Marshall Dmitry 
Ustinov, a member of the Politburo, who 
had died on 20 December. 


Came 39 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
35th Game, Moscow 
26.12.1984 
Sicilian Defence B64 


le4 

Karpov's reversion to this move was an¬ 
other indication of his striving to sharpen 
the play in the later stage of the match, in 
order to try and conclude it as quickly as 
possible. 

1...C5 2 CT3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ®xd4 £sf6 5 £sc3 

<£sc6 

Finally I gained an opportunity to em¬ 
ploy a variation which, on the advice of 
Dorfman, we had feverishly prepared 
much earlier for the 7th game. I considered 
it to be strategically risky and I had never 
employed it before - but this was also a 
point in its favour! We were hoping that in 
the protracted duel such a 'novelty' might 
achieve a positive result, as in fact hap¬ 
pened. 

6 £g5 e6 7 Wd2 &e7 8 0-0-0 0-0 9 f4 

In the 37th game Karpov was to prefer 
the less forcing continuation 9 £sb3 (Game 
No.41). 
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9 .. .h 6 10 i.h4 e5 

A comparatively rare branch of the Rau- 
zer Variation - 9...®xd4 10 Wxd4 Wa5 is far 
more popular, or the network of variations 
with 7...a6 8 0-0-0 (for example, 8...h6 - cf. 
Revolution in the 70s, pp.318-319). 
ll £>fs 

No advantage is given by 11 £bcc6 bxc6 
-12 fxe5 dxe5 13 Wxd8 Sxd8 14 Sxd8+ i.xd8 

15 iLc4 &f8 (only not 15...i.e6? 16 i.xe6 
fxe6 Karpov-Larsen, Brussels (blitz) 1987) 

16 Sfl <&e7 (the alternative is 16....&d7 and 
...i.e8 or 16...i.g4 and ...i.h5) 17 £>a4 i.b6 
with equality (the source game: O'Kelly- 
Geller, Zagreb 1955). A similar endgame - 
after 9...e5 10 ®xc6 etc. - was upheld by 
Geller against Ragozin (Gagra 1953) and 
Kotov (Zurich Candidates 1953). 

11.. .^.xf5 12 exf5 exf4 



It was this move, together with the fol¬ 
lowing one, which after the match pro¬ 
voked a genuine boom in the development 
of this variation. 

Earlier they mainly played 12. .Ma5 13 
&bl Sad8 14 i.xf6 i.xf6 15 £>d5 #xd2 16 
2xd2 exf4 17 ®xf6+ gxf6 18 .sLe2, when 
Black had to solve a 'fascinating' problem: 
whether or not he could draw this endgame 
(the source game: Spassky-Larsen, Santa 
Monica 1966), or 13...2fe8 14 g4 exf4 15 
Wxf4 d5 16 g5 hxg5 17 i.xg5 d4 18 i.xf6 
i.xf6 19 £>e4 We5 20 £>xf6+ Wxf6 21 2gl 
with some initiative for White (Karpov- 
Timman, London 1982), which should have 
been extinguished by 21...2e5 22 iLd3 2ae8. 

Now, however, Karpov is forced to pro¬ 
ceed along a relatively unfamiliar path. 

13 &bl! 

The tactical basis of Black's idea is that 
after 13 #xf4 d5 White cannot go after the 
d5-pawn: 14 iLxf6? ilxf6 15 2xd5? .sLg5. 
And after 14 .&b5 Black has the good reply 

14...Wb6 15 .sLf2 .sLc5 (Beliavsky-Sosonko, 
Wijk aan Zee 1984) or 14...a6 15 £.a4 b5 16 
.sLb3 d4 (R.Byme-Thorsteins, Reykjavik 
1984). Therefore usually all the same they 
play 14 ^bl, which after 14...d4 15 iLxf6 
i.xf6 16 £>e4 iLe5 17 Wf3 2c8 leads to a 
double-edged battle. 



13»>d5! (13...Wb6?! 14 Wxf4 favours White, 
Matanovic-Geller, Zagreb 1955) 14 -sLxf6 
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21 £\d5 Wxf5 22 Wd3 the advantages of 
White's position are not apparent, but some 
advantage is retained by 21 £>xc6 Wxc6 22 
iLd5 Wb6 23 1 B r b4!. Even so, as yet there is 
no clear refutation of the variation. 

But at that time these analytical discover¬ 
ies still lay ahead, and Karpov had to take a 
decision at the board. The complications 
after 16 iLc4 b5, even if he had known 
something about them, would not have 
suited him, and he chose a safe and well- 
known move... 

16.. .fxg3 17 hxg3 £*e7! ’/i-’/i 

Draw agreed on Black's proposal. With 
the exchange of his weak f4-pawn and the 
strong knight on d5, all his problems dis¬ 
appear: after 18 g4 (18 £se3?! is weaker: 

18.. .#xd2 19 2xd2 Sfd8 20 Ad3 Ax g3 21 f6 
£>g6 Balashov-Salov, Lvov 1984) 18...£sxd5 
etc. the position is completely equal. Times: 
1.45-1.22. 

Despite its quiet opening, the following 
game abounded in dramatic mistakes by 
both sides. It was the last game of the 
match to be played in 1984. Of course, I 
wanted to last out until 1985 - and yet I 
launched into complications, which had 
been found in the analysis of the 34th game 
and which turned out to be very risky. The 
subsequent events confirmed that both 
contestants were suffering from great 
nervous fatigue. 


Came 40 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
36th Game, Moscow 
28.12.1984 
Queen’s Cam bit D58 


1 d4 2 c4 e6 3 £\f3 d5 4 £\c3 Ael 5 i.g5 
h6 6 i.h4 0-0 7 e3 b6 8 Ael Ab 7 9 Scl dxc4 


(9...£\bd7 - Game Nos.29, 35) 10 i.xc4 &bd7 

11 0-0 C5 

For the moment not weakening the 
queenside by 11...a6 - after this, I will 
remind you, I was intending 12 a4 c5 ( Game 
No.38) 13 iLg3!?. 

12 dxc5 

12 VHe2 a6 13 a4 would have led to a po¬ 
sition from the 34th game, but after it, 
anticipating the possible reply 11...c5, we 
had devised a different idea. It seemed 
excellent to me, and I arrived for the game 
in high spirits. Alas, there was something 
we had failed to take into account... 

12...&XC5 13 We2 a6 14 2fdl We8 



15 £>e5?! 

White wants to squeeze more out of the 
position than it can give. This flippant 
sortie, involving the subsequent sacrifice of 
a piece, is more suitable for the Open 
Games than the Queen's Gambit. But I 
didn't want to repeat 15 a3 <£sfe4! with 
equality (Korchnoi-Karpov, 1st matchgame, 
Baguio 1978). 

15...b5 (20) 

The knight move perplexed Karpov 
somewhat, but he nevertheless decided on 
this obvious reply, threatening to exchange 
the bishop on c4. 

16 £>xb5? (38) 

It was my turn to think: at home we had 
optimistically studied 16 £>xb5 axb5 17 
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i.xf615 £>xd5 JLeS 

Now this is a tabiya of the entire varia¬ 
tion, arising almost automatically. 



16 g3 

This shows the effect of employing a rare 
set-up: the confused opponent avoids the 
best move 16 ^.c4!. In the source game 
Unzicker-Kestler (Bamberg 1968) after 
^...WgS 17 Wd3 Sfe8 Black managed to 
gain a draw, but 17 g3! is far more unpleas¬ 
ant for him: 17...fxg3 18 Wxg5 hxg5 19 hxg3 
&xg3 20 f6! Ae5 (Oll-Tukmakov, 56th USSR 
Championship, Odessa 1989) 21 £>e7+! 
£>xe7 22 fxe7 2fe8 23 2d7. 

In the game Ribli-Kestler (Skopje Olym¬ 
piad 1972) a new idea was tried - 16...b5!?. 
There followed 17 £.xb5 2b8 (17...£.xb2 18 
4 > xb2 2b8? 19a4a620 Wc3 and wins, Tal- 
Izvozchikov, Riga 1975; lS.-.WbS 19 c4! is 
not so clear) 18 c4 a6? 19 JLxc6 2xb2+ 20 
Wxb2 JLxb2 21 4 > xb2, and White won. 

It soon transpired that 18...£>d4 19 2hel 
f6 is stronger - this is a very interesting 
position! After 20 iLa4 (later 20 a4!? also 
came into fashion, Tseshkovsky-Khalifman, 
Moscow 1985) 20...£sxf5 21 JLb3 the posi¬ 
tion is unclear after both 21...£>d4 (Gufeld- 
Tukmakov, Vilnius Interzonal 1975), and 

21.. .£>e3!? 22 £sxe3 Wxd2 23 2xd2 fxe3 24 
2d5 (we also studied 24 2d7) 24...2fd8 25 
2xe3 2xd5 26 cxd5 - here instead of 

26.. .6f7 (26...i.xh2? 27 2e7) 27 h3 with 


advantage to White (Gufeld-Dorfman, 
Kishinev 1975) we analysed 26...a5!? 27 d6+ 
^f8, a suggestion by Dorfman leading to a 
draw, and later the immediate 26...‘4 > f8!? 27 
h3 2b4 etc. was successfully played. Either 
way, Black holds the opposite-colour 
bishop ending a pawn down without 
particular difficulty. 

I was intending to employ this im¬ 
provement in this game, in the 37th, and 
also in the 41st - but five hours before that 
game was due to start, I suddenly discov¬ 
ered that White does better not to take the 
b5-pawn, but to play 17 iLb3!?. The logical 
reply is 17...a5. 



Analysis diagram 

Here I was thrown into a panic by 18 c3 
with the idea of 18...a4 19 iLc2 a3 20 Wd3! 
axb2 21 f6 g6 22 #xb5. Attempts to find a 
satisfactory reply for Black achieved noth¬ 
ing, and at the last moment it was decided 
to play the Petroff Defence (Game No.45). 
Now it seems to me that 18...#g5 is accept¬ 
able - after 19 g3 fxg3 20 hxg3! White has 
no more than . 

17 .&b3 appeared in practice in 1988 and 
is currently considered the main move, its 
statistics being catastrophic for Black! 
However, after 17...a5 they have usually 
played 18 a3 followed by 18...a4 19 iLa2 b4 
20 £sxb4 Wf6 with complicated play - after 
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Jb<b5, but while my opponent was consid¬ 
ering his 15th move I had time to discover 
the intermediate move 16...Wb8!, leading to 
a difficult and probably even lost position 
for White. What was I to do? 16 iLd3?! b4 17 
£ibl £>xd3 is unfavourable for White, while 
the insipid 16 b4 £*cd7! 17 £>xd7 £ixd7 18 
£.xe7 Wxe7 19 &b3 Sfd8 20 a3 Sac8 forces 
him to think only about how to equalise. 
And so I decided to follow the principle 
'what will be, will be'! 



16.. .axb5? (34) 

Those were agonising, difficult minutes 
for me. Like all the analysts in the press 
centre, I saw that after 16...Wb8! 17 iLg3 
axb5! White has only 18 £sc6 (18 <£)xf7? 
Wa7!) 18...jLxc6 19 £.xb8 bxc4 20 Ag3 (20 
iLd6 JLxd6 21 Sxd6 JLd5 is no better) 

20.. .£d5 21 f3 £>d3 22 e4 £>xcl! 23 Sxcl 
±b7 (24 #xc4 Sfc8), or 18 ®g6 fxg6 19 
£.xb8 bxc4 20 &g3 (20 &d6?! £.xd6 21 Sxd6 
£>fe4!) 20...iLa6!, and in both cases the price 
paid for the winning of the queen is too 
high. 

This was a critical moment: Karpov un¬ 
expectedly obtained a chance to gain a 
material advantage and then, by converting 
it, win the game and the match. But for 
some reason he did not play lb.-.WbS - 
either he took me 'at my word', or he 
imagined something... It is curious that 
later, when talking about the match, Kar¬ 


pov never mentioned that he had a chance 
to win the 36th game. Perhaps he did not 
see lh.-.WbS at all, or else he saw it, but did 
not judge its consequences to be so clear. 

17 i.xb5 

The danger has passed, and I breathed a 
sigh of relief. Black is forced on to the 
defensive. 



17.. .1.a6 

The best reply. After 17... 1 H r b8 (^...WcS? 
18 b4) I would have carried out my main 
idea - 18 2xc5! £.xc5 19 £.xf6 gxf6 20'£>d7, 
and if 20...#37?, then 21 %4+ &h8 22 *T4 
£e7 23 Wxh6+ 4>g8 24 £>xf6+ £.xf6 25 &d3! 
with crushing threats. 20...#c7 is far more 
tenacious: 21 Scl 2fd8 (21...1 r d6? 22 Wg4+! 
&h8 23 #h4 etc.) 22 2xc5 2xd7! 23 2xc7 
2xc7 24 h4 2xa2 or 24 Wd2 2c5!? 25 £.fl(e2) 
2xa2, and it is still far from easy for White 
to convert his extra pawn. 

18 2xc5 

In the event of 18 iLxa6 £\xa6 19 JLxf6 
£.xf6 20 2a7 21 ®xf8 Wxf8 22 a3 ®c5 

Black's two minor pieces look no weaker 
than the rook and two pawns, and so I 
chose a different position with an unusual 
material balance. 

18.. .JLxc 5 19 &xa6 Wa4? (30) 

Another error after a long think. By 

19.. .g5! 20 £.g3 Wa4 21 £.c4 2fd8 Black 
would have maintained the dynamic 
balance. White has excellent compensation 
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for the exchange - a bishop and two con¬ 
nected passed pawns, but the activity of the 
black pieces makes it hard for the pawns to 
advance: 22 Sal (22 i.b3 We4) 22...M6 23 
JLb5 (23 b3 Wa3 24 e4 Sdc8!) 23...We4 with 
very sharp and pretty play - 24 <£ic6 i.xg3 
25 hxg3 (25 £\xd8?! i.xh2+ 26 &xh2 Wh4+ 
and ...£lg4!) 25...2xa2!, or 24 f3 Sxa2! 25 
Sdl Wa8 26 £\c6 i.xg3 27 Sxd8+ (27 £>xd8 
i.e5 28 <£\c6 Sxb2 with equality) 27...Wxd8 
28 £>xd8 Sal+ 29 Wfl Sxfl+ 30 i.xfl i.c7! 
31 <&c6 i.b6 32 £>f2 £>d5 33 £\d4 £\xe3! 34 
4>xe3 e5 with equality. 



20 i.xf6! gxf6 

Not 20...Sxa6? (20...Wxa6? 21 %4) 21 
b3!, and in view of the vulnerability of the 
rook on a6 Black is forced to reply 

21.. .Wxa2, allowing the decisive 22 #g4! g5 
(22...g6 23 <&xg6) 23 h4 Wxb3 24 hxg5 Sa4 
25 #f3! #c2 26 gxh6. 

21 i.b5 Wxa2 22 ^d7 (16) 

Of course, I shouldn't have thought for 
so long over this obvious move. 

22.. JLe7 

Black is forced to return the exchange, 
remaining a pawn down and with his king 
exposed, but with hopes thanks to the 
opposite-colour bishops. 22...Sfc8? was not 
possible on account of 23 Wg4+ i’hS 24 Wh5 
JLf8 25 £>xf8 Sxf8 26 Wxh6+ 4>g8 27 Wxf6 
with a mating attack. 

23 Wg4+ &h8 


Avoiding a trap: 23...4 , h7? would have 
led to an immediate loss - 24 £}xf6+! i.xf6 
25 i.d3+ 4>h8 26 We4. 

24£>xf8i.xf8?! 

'24...Sxf8 25 Sd7 Wxb2 came into consid¬ 
eration, retaining chances of a defence' 
(Geller). Of course, it made sense to capture 
the passed b-pawn in exchange for the h6- 
pawn: after 26 Wh5 Wb4 27 Wxh6+ 4>g8 28 
2d4 Wbl+ 29 i.fl f5 30 Sd7 *^4 31 g3 (31 
2d4 Wbl) 31...2d8 32 2a7 Wc5 33 2b7 2dl 
34 Wh5 2d8 it is not clear whether White 
can win, although Black too is not guaran¬ 
teed a draw. 

25 Wf3 



25.~i.e7? 

The losing move! 25...f5 was correct, al¬ 
though after 26 i.c4 Wa7 27 h3! followed by 
g2-g4 Black has a rather difficult position. 

26 i.c4? 

For some reason I did not even consider 
26 2d7!, which would have immediately 
decided the game. If 26... 1 B r bl+ 27 i.fl 2al 
(27...2e8? 28 2xe7!) there is the simple 28 
We2, and Black's 'attack' comes to an end, 
whereas the f7-pawn is lost: 28...i.f8 29 
2xf7 i.g7 30 2e7, or 28...i.c5 29 2xf7 %6 
30 2b7 etc. 

Evidently this double exchange of mis¬ 
takes (on the 16th move and now) was 
inevitable - this was the scenario predes¬ 
tined by fate... 
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26.. .#a7 

Black's position is still difficult, but now 
there is the real prospect of a prolonged 
battle. 

27 Wh5 

Here I had just ten minutes left for 13 
moves, and right as far as the time control I 
did not in fact try anything. I should have 
activated my passed pawn: 27 b4! 2c8 28 
jLd3 2d8 (28...f5?! 29 e4!) 29 b5 - for exam¬ 
ple, 29...« r a3 30 &e4 2xdl+ 31 Wxdl f5 32 
£.c6. This would have given practical 
winning chances: in all possible endings, 
such as those which occurred in the game, 
the far-advanced passed b-pawn would 
have forced Black to be extremely careful. 

27.. .6.7 28 Wg4+ &f8 29 £.fl 

'And again 29 b4 was better, since if 

29.. .^.xb4? there is 30 JLxe6!' (Geller). The 
correct reply is 29...f5. 

29—2d8 30 2cl (without the rooks - 30 
2xd8+ ^.xd8 the advance 31 b4 f5 32 Wh5 
< &g7 33 b5 with the bishop on fl is less 
effective) 30...Wb8 

Now Karpov too had less than 10 min¬ 
utes left. 



31 2c2? 

In time-trouble White squanders all the 
chances which could still have been re¬ 
tained after 31 »h4 &g7 32 2c4 2d5 33 b4 
or 31...1 , xb2 32 Wxh6+ &g8 33 2c4 f5 34 g3 
#f6 35 Wh5 %6 36 #f3 2d2 37 h4 (a posi¬ 


tion of the type which was described in the 
note to Black's 24th move). 

31...f5 32 #e2 &g7 (32...2c8!? Taimanov) 

33 g3 (33 e4 fxe4 34 Wxe4 11)4!) 33...2c8! 
'The exchange of rooks in its optimal 

version (the b-pawn is blockaded on the b4- 
square) enables Black to hold the position.' 
(Makarychev) 

34 h3 (or 34 2d2 2d8! 35 2xd8 £.xd8 36 
Wd2 ice7) 34...2xc2 35 lxc2 M6 36 b3 
lb4 37 Wdl lc3 38 &g2 lc6+ 39 &h2 lc5 
40 &e2 &e 7 41 &g2 lc6+ yi-’/i 



This last move was sealed. The following 
day a draw was agreed without the game 
being resumed. Times: 2.32-2.38. 

The next game should have taken place 
on 31 December, but I decided to take a 
time-out, realising perfectly well that all the 
people associated in one way or another 
with our endless match were dreaming of 
relaxing that evening and seeing in the 
New Year. Starting from the 25th game, the 
regulations allowed a player to take one 
time-out for every eight games, and now I 
could allow myself another respite only 
after the 40th game. No one could imagine 
that in reality I would need it after the 
48th... 

If after the 9th game someone had said to 
Karpov that even after the New Year he 
would still be sitting at the same table, 
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defending his title, that person would 
certainly have been labelled a madman! 


Came 41 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
37th Game, Moscow 
02.01.1985 
Sicilian Defence B63 


1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 5 

T)c3 £>c6 6 ±g5 e6 7 Wd2 i.e7 8 0-0-0 0-0 9 
£)b3 

In my opinion, both 1 e4 and this move 
are an indication of Karpov's aggressive 
intentions, and of his enormous desire to 
conclude the match as soon as possible. 
Indeed, White has avoided a theoretical 
duel in the 9 f4 variation (Game No.39), but 
9 £sb3 leads after the usual 9... 1 B r b6 10 f3 to 
sharp play with pawnstorms and castling 
on opposite sides (six months later I twice 
upheld Black's position against Hiibner, 
3rd and 5th matchgames, Hamburg 1985). 

The champion was eager for a genuine 
battle, but, of course, we had envisaged the 
possibility of the knight move and had 
prepared a new idea with a swift counter¬ 
blow in the centre. 

9...a5 

This natural move was occasionally 
made back in the 1950s (the source game: 
Alexander-Gligoric, Birmingham 1951). But 
under the influence of the present game, 
soon they also began playing the immedi¬ 
ate 9...d5 followed by 10 JLxf6 JLxf6 11 exd5 
JLxc3 12 Wxc3 exd5. 

10a4 

Paraphrasing Tarrasch, 'moving a pawn 
two squares in front of the king is always 
bad.' But in the given instance White gains 
complete control of the important b5-point, 
and this is a very serious concession by 


Black. What does he have in return? 



10...d5l? 

Here is the surprise for my opponent 
(Gligoric and others played 10... 1 i r b6). I 
devised this move independently, but later 

I learned that the first to play it a year 
earlier was Speelman. Black hopes to create 
a situation in which not only the advan¬ 
tages of the move a2-a4 (the weakness of 
the b5-square) will be perceptible, but also 
its minuses (the weakening of the king's 
defences and of the b4-square). 

II exd5?l 

On encountering a surprise, Karpov de¬ 
cided to avoid the calculation of compli¬ 
cated variations and aim for simplification. 
After 11 JLxf6 JLxf6 12 exd5 our plan was 
not to play 12...^.xc3 13 Wxc3 exd5, which 
is also quite acceptable (Christiansen- 
Speelman, Gladsaxe 1983; Psakhis- 
Kupreichik, 52nd USSR Championship, 
Riga 1985), but 12...£>b4!? 13 d6 £.d7 with 
an unclear game. 

We suspected that the strongest here was 
11 jLb5! - soon this move was employed by 
Tal, and Black lost in the endgame after 
both ll...£lxe4 12 £lxe4 dxe4 13 #xd8 JLxd8 
14 jLxd8 £lxd8 (Tal-Sisniega, Taxco Inter¬ 
zonal 1985), and ll...dxe4 12 WxdS JLxd8 
(Tal-Korchnoi, Montpellier Candidates 
1985). The author of this novelty was said 
to be Vitolins. 
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ll...£>b4 was the move that appealed to 
us in our preparations. However, subse¬ 
quent practice showed that after 12 Shel it 
is hard for Black to gain counterplay: 
White's pieces are excellently mobilised, 
and this gives him an enduring initiative. 
11 ...£\a7 is probably better, but here too 
after 12 exd5 £ixb5 13 JLxf6 JLxf6 14 £>xb5 
exd5 15 #xd5 #xd5 16 2xd5 Ae6 17 2ddl 
Black has to fight for equality. 

Although the 10...d5 idea did not fully 
stand the test of time, I would not condemn 
it too severely. In the present game it proved 
100% effective: Black even achieved slightly 
the better game. And these two quick draws 
- in the 35th and 37th games - led to a sharp 
increase in the popularity of the entire 
variation: just think - Black had equalised so 
easily in a match for the world crown! 

11.. .£ixd5 12 J&xe7 £>cxe7 13 £sb5 

Again White plays as solidly as possible. 
If 13 JLc4 Black had a reasonable choice 
between 13...#e8 (immediately attacking 
the a4-pawn) and 13. ..Wc7 14 JLxd5 £sxd5 
15 £sxd5 exd5 - after 16 #xd5 #14+ the 84- 
pawn falls, while if 16 £sd4 there is the 
good reply 16....&d7 17 b3 b5! (this is where 
the drawbacks to the move a2-a4 are felt). 

13.. .1-d7 14 £e2 



14...£tf5 

With my ardour dampened by such a 
rapid neutralisation of the opponent's 


white pieces, I did not even bother to study 

14...jLxb5 15 JLxb5 #c7, which would have 
given me chances of seizing the initiative. 
For this a different frame of mind was 
required - but I thought that my objective 
for that day had been fulfilled and that I 
had to prepare for the next 'White' game. 

15 £>3d4 (promptly exchanging the passive 
knight on b3) 15...‘5ixd4 ’/i-’/i 

Draw agreed on Black's proposal. After 

16 #xd4 JLc6 he has a comfortable position, 
but no grounds for a large-scale battle. 
Times: 1.36-0.37. 

The main problem facing both me and 
Karpov was to find a vulnerable spot in the 
opponent's opening repertoire. For the 
moment 1 e4 was not justifying its hopes 
and it was temporarily abandoned. In the 
next few games a discussion suddenly 
flared up in a narrow field of the Queen's 
Gambit, and one which had begun three 
months earlier. 


Came 42 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
38th Game, Moscow 
04.01.1985 
Queen’s Gambit D 58 


1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £>f3 d5 4 &c3 -&e7 5 i.g5 
h6 6 JLh4 0-0 7 e3 b6 8 £e2 JLb7 9 i.xf6 

At this stage of the duel neither contestant 
saw any particular prospects after either 6 
±xf6 JLxf6 (Game Nos.4, 23, 25, 31, 55, 56, 58, 
75), or 9 Hcl dxc4 (Game Nos.38,40). 

9...-&-xf6 10 cxd5 exd5 11 b4 c5 12 bxc5 bxc5 

13 Sbl £c 6 (13...#a5 - Game No.44) 14 0-0 
£>d7 15 i.b5 #c7 16 #c 2 

A new move, recommended by Bagirov. 
In the 12th game 16 #d2 was played (Game 
No.16), while later, 'by the method of 
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elimination', it transpired that only 16 Wd3 
gives chances of an advantage (Game 
No.60). 



I6...3fd8 (16...2fc8! is more accurate - 
Game No.46) 17 Sfcl Sab8 18 a4 

An attempt to create new problems for 
Black. In the event of 18 Axc6 Sxbl 19 
®xbl Wxc6 20 dxc5 (by analogy with the 
12th game) 20...Sc8 he regains the pawn 
and equalises. 



l8...Wd6 (now White has to release the 
pawn tension in the centre) 19 dxc5 £\xcS 
If 19...« r xc5 20 »d2 Sdc8 there is the 
strong reply 21 e4! (but not 21 £)xd5 #xd5 
22 Wxd5 i.xd5 23 2xc8+ 2xc8 24 i.xd7 2d8 
with equality) 21...dxe4 22 £\xe4, and 
Black's position unexpectedly begins to 
creak: to seek chances of a draw he is 
forced to sacrifice his queen - 22....sLxe4 23 


2xc5 £>xc5 24 2el etc. 

20 Jixc6 

The pawn-grabbing 20 £\xd5? would 
have led to the loss of the bishop: 20...iLxd5 

21 Wxc5 Wxc5 22 2xc5 a6 23 i.d3 2xbl+ 24 
i.xbl i.xf3 25 gxf3 2dl+. 

20...Wxc6 21 £>b5 i.e7 22 Wf5 



At first sight Black's position looks ra¬ 
ther alarming, but this turns out to be an 
illusion. 22 5ixa7 also gives nothing real 
(Game No.43). 

22.. .«e8! 

'The colourful line 22...a6 23 Wxf7+! &xf7 
24 £ie5+ ^e8 25 £\xc6 axb5 26 axb5 would 
have led to a position which is not easy to 
assess.' (Dorfman). After 26...£)e4 27 £\xd8 
&xd8 the situation is one of dynamic bal¬ 
ance. But 26 £\xb8! Sxb8 27 Sxb5 is stronger 
- White has the better endgame. Therefore 
Karpov preferred to make a solid move, 
eliminating both the threatened capture on 
f7, and the pin on the knight down the c-file. 
23 <Sie5 Sb7 

23....&f6!? was more energetic, for exam¬ 
ple: 24 £>xf7 Wxf7 25 Sxc5 a6 26 2c7 (after 
26 £>c7 2xbl+ 27 Wxbl d4! Black even 
seizes the initiative) 26..Me8 27 £\d4 2xbl+ 
28 Wxbl iLxd4 29 exd4 Wxa4 when Black's 
position is slightly more pleasant, but here 
too there is a simple draw. However, White 
could have played 24 £>g4 and after 

24 .. .6.e7 modestly returned his knight to e5. 
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24^d4 Sc7 



25 £sb5 

Effectively offering a draw. In the event 
of 25 h3 JLf8 or 25...Scc8 Black has a sound 
enough position. 

25...2b7 ’/i-’/i 

The conflict exhausted itself far more 
quickly than might have been anticipated 
after Black's 21st move. Times: 1.55-1.51. 

In the following game there occurred, in 
the words of Averbakh, 'a unique instance 
in the history of the battle for the world 
championship: after exchanging places, 
deep into the middlegame the two players 
repeated the previous game.' It seems to 
me that Karpov was not ready for a large- 
scale battle that day and was aiming for a 
simple, fairly dull position (perhaps he was 
saving his strength for a decisive blow in 
the 41st game). 


Came 43 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
39th Game, Moscow 
07/08.01.1985 
Queen’s Cam bit D58 


1 £sf3 d5 2 d4 £rf6 3 c4 e6 4 £g5 i.e7 5 £sc3 


h6 6 i.h4 0-0 7 e3 b6 8 £e2 i.b7 9 -*.xf6 
±xf6 10 cxd5 exd5 11 0-0 

Karpov had pleasant memories of this 
move. White avoids the variation 11 b4 c5 
12 bxc5 bxc5 13 Sbl Wa5, which is hardly 
worth avoiding ( Game No.44), but he wid¬ 
ens the choice available to Black. 

11.. .£sd7 

Black has also tried ll...We7 (Korchnoi- 
Geller, 5th matchgame, Moscow 1971), 

11.. .He8 (Botterill-Karpov, Hastings 

1971/72), 11...c5 (Kasparov-Torre, Moscow 
1981), and ll...Wd6?! 12 Scl! a6 13 a3 £>d7 
14 b4 with a bind (Karpov-Spassky, 11th 
matchgame, Leningrad 1974; Game No.65 in 
Volume V of My Great Predecessors). 



12 b4 

Played after some thought. Thanks to the 
efforts of Spassky, the line with 12 Wb3 c6 
and ...He8 was considered very sound for 
Black (cf. Volume III of My Great Predeces¬ 
sors, p.326). 

12.. .C5 13 bxc5 bxc5 14 5bl 

Now things reduce to one of our match 
tabiyas. The new attempt 14 Wb3 (19th 
game of the 1987 match) will be described 
in the next volume. 

14.. .-&C6 15 £b5 Wc7 16 #c2 (16 Wd2 - 

Game No.16-, 16 Wd3 - Game No.60) 

16.. .2.d8 (16...2fc8! - Game No.46) 17 2fcl 
2 ab 8 18 a 4 Wd 6 19 dxc 5 £xc5 20 £xc6 
Wxc6 21 <^b5 £e7 
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I accurately rattled off the moves made 
by my opponent in the 38th game, since I 
was confident about the solidity of Black's 
defences. 



22 £sxa7 

A novelty, which gives the impression of 
some activity. I played 22 WfS (Game No.42). 
'The dispute revolves around the isolated 
d5-pawn. Karpov forcibly transposes into 
an endgame' (Averbakh). It would seem 
that it was uncomfortable for the champion 
to agree a quick draw with White, and he 
wanted, without risking anything, to drag 
the game out until the adjournment. 

22.. .Wa6 

Avoiding a little trap, which was known 
from the previous game: the immediate 

22.. ,#xa4? 23 Wxa4 £sxa4 is bad because of 
24 Sal! (in the press centre they also con¬ 
sidered 24 £sc6 Sxbl 25 £lxe7+ £>f8 26 
£>g6+! fxg6 27 Sxbl) 24„.Sb7 25 Sxa4 Sa8 
26 5a5 5axa7 27 5xd5, winning a pawn. 

23 £sb5 

It would not have been in the spirit of 
the strategy chosen by White to play 23 
Sxb8 5xb8 24 £>d4 Wxa7! 25 £>c6 Wc 7 26 
£)xb8 Wxb8 27 a5 (Geller) 27..Mb5, when 
the passed pawn is stopped, and Black's 
two minor pieces are nevertheless rather 
stronger than the rook. 

23.. .Wxa4 24 Wxa4 £ixa4 25 £tfd4 

The start of a phase of prolonged ma¬ 


noeuvring, in the course of which Black 
does not experience any serious problems 
and merely has to display elementary 
accuracy. 



25...Sd7 26 £sc6 Sb6 27 £)bd4 i-f6 28 Sxb6 
£sxb6 29 Sbl £sa4 30 g3 ®c5 31 &g2 g6 32 
£>f3 Sd6 33 £scd4 £se6 

Controlling the important d4-point. Sev¬ 
eral commentators also suggested 33...Sa6 
with the idea of counterplay against the f2- 
pawn: 34 Eb5 <£se4 35 2xd5? Ea2. 

34 Sb8+ &g7 (34...Sd8!? Geller) 35 £ib3 
Sd7 36 Sb5 £c3 

Up to here Black has played logically, 
and the correct completion of his plan 
would have been 36...d4!. However, here I 
suddenly became afraid that after 37 e4 the 
white knights would blockade the d-pawn, 
and 37...d3 would lead to its loss. But in fact 
the far-advanced passed pawn cramps 
White and ensures Black of a simple draw: 
38 Ed5 Exd5 39 exd5 £)c7 40 d6 £)b5 41 d7 
4>f8, or 38 &fl Sc7 39 e5 £e7 40 Ed5 Ec3 
etc. 

Alas, I became carried away by more 
complicated manoeuvres and I decided to 
attack the f2-pawn if possible, by playing 
my knight to e4. This allowed White to 
prevent ...d5-d4 and to adjourn the game 
with a symbolic advantage, continuing to 
give an impression of his 'will to win'. 

37 £scl <£sg5 (now if 37...d4? there is 38 
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£>e2) 38£>e2 £\e4 

38...±f6 (Geller) or 38...£>xf3 (Gufeld) 
was also sound. 



39 2b3 

Geller recommended 39 g4 (in order af¬ 
ter h2-h4 and g4-g5 to hinder the defence of 
the d5-pawn), but then Black would have 
put into action his counterplay against the 
f2-pawn: 39...2a7! 40 2xd5 2a2 41 £>fd4 
JLel with equality. 

39.. .2c7 40 2b5 2d7 41 £>f4 £>f6 

The sealed move. Although I have had to 
withdraw my knight from e4, Black's 
problems are still only slight. I remember 
that initially we looked at the adjourned 
position with a certain anxiety, but then we 
came to the conclusion that analysing it 
was pointless: there was not and could not 
be anything terrible, and the main thing 
was to resume the game with a clear head! 
42 h3 h5 43 2b3 £>e4 44 2a3 &g8 45 2a4 
£>f6 46 g4 

When I went along to the adjournment 
session, I was afraid of only one thing: that 
it would be prolonged. However, fortu¬ 
nately, Karpov decided not to drag things 
out any more, and he forced matters, 
allowing a tactical blow which I found 
without difficulty at the board. 

46.. .hxg4 47 hxg4 £>xg4! 48 £ie 2 d4! ’/i- 1 /* 

Draw agreed on Karpov's proposal, in 

view of 49 £>xc3 dxc3 50 2xg4 2c7 or 49 


exd4 Ab2 50 2a2 2b7. Times: 3.02-3.02. 



It was my turn to torment my opponent. 
I have to admit that in those days I had 
only a rather vague impression of which 
variation might promise hope of success (it 
is probable that for a long time Karpov too 
had similar thoughts). 1 e4 ran up against 
the Petroff Defence, and 1 d4 against the 
Queen's Gambit. When we were preparing 
for the next game it appeared to us that in 
the variation which had occurred in the 
38th and 39th games White nevertheless 
had chances of an advantage, and I decided 
to follow the same path. 


Game 44 

G.Kasparov-A. Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
40th Game, Moscow 
09/10.01.1985 
Queen’s Cam bit D58 


1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £>f3 d5 4 £>c3 -&e7 5 -&g5 
h6 6 £h4 0-0 7 e3 b6 8 i.e2 i.b7 9 i.xf6 
_a_xf6 10 cxd5 exd5 11 b4 c5 12 bxc5 bxc5 13 
2bl Was 

I don't know what Karpov didn't like 
after 13...i.c6 14 0-0 £>d7 16 Wc2 2fd8 
{Game Nos.42, 43), but he decided to devi¬ 
ate. Before the match we had looked in 
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particular at this queen move, since it had 
occurred in the source game Polugayevsky- 
Geller (Moscow 1981), and Efim Petrovich 
was one of the champion's helpers. 



14 Wd 2 ! 

Back in the summer we had devised the 
novelty 14 0-0 here, but we had concluded 
that after 14...cxd4 15 £ixd4 #xc3 16 2xb7 
JLxd4 17 2b3 Wa5 18 Wxd4 Wxa2 19 Wxd5 
£id7 White has few winning chances. True, 
he doesn't have to hurry with the capture 
on d5 - 19 2b2!? Wa3 20 2b5(b7), hoping, 
should things turn out well, of obtaining an 
ending with four pawns against three on 
one wing. 

We also studied 15...£ic6 16 £ldb5 (16 
2xb7 is weaker: 16...£ixd4 17 exd4 Wxc3 
V 2 -V 2 Vaganian-Karpov, Skelleftea 1989). 
Later Karpov played here 16 ...£ie7 
(16...£ie5!?) and after 17 Wa4 #xa4 18 £ixa4 
i.c6 19 £>c5 2fc8 20 2fcl £.xb5 21 £.xb5 not 
without difficulty he gained draws against 
Seirawan (Brussels 1988) and Timman 
(Amsterdam 1988). 

14 1 B r d2 is rather more solid, and above 
all it does not allow an immediate relieving 
of the situation. 

14.. .cxd4 15 £sxd4 JLxd4 16 exd4 

Of course, not 16 Wxd4?! £ic6 17 Wd2 d4! 
18 exd4 JLa6 with a counterattack. 

1 6 .. .1,c 6 

16...i.a6!? 17 £>b5 #d8 18 0-0 also fa¬ 


vours White, as shown by the games Va- 
ganian-Geller (New York 1990), Karpov- 
Short (7th matchgame, Linares 1992) and 
Azmaiparashvili-Short (Manila Olympiad 
1992). After the bishop move to a6 White's 
advantage is insignificant, but Black also 
experiences some discomfort - and at that 
moment such positions suited me perfectly 
well. 

17 £sb5 

The knight does better to go to e3, avoid¬ 
ing exchange, and therefore the unexpected 

17 £sdl! is more accurate (Chemin- 
Beliavsky, Debrecen 1992). 

17...Wd8 

'Forced. In the endgame after 17...Wxd2+ 

18 4 > xd2 White has many positional pluses: 
1) the better development; 2) an active king; 
3) the "bad" black bishop, which is con¬ 
demned to the defence of the d5-pawn.' 
(Tal) 

18 0-0 

Here the old friends-cum-rivals Po- 
lugayevsky and Geller agreed a draw. In 
my opinion, obviously prematurely - the 
pawn symmetry does not yet guarantee 
complete equality. It was evident that 
Karpov too had doubts about Black's 
position and he began spending a long time 
considering his moves. 



I 8 ...a 6 ?! 

Driving away the knight, but weakening 
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the queenside even more. 18...£)d7 was 
better, and after 19 Sfcl - either 19....&xb5 
20 2xb5 £>f6 (Geller) 21 f3! (Vaganian), 
when White's position is still the more 
active, or 19...Wf6!? 20 WaS (Suetin; after 20 
2b3!? 2fc8 Black's defences are also solid 
enough) 20...Jbcb5 21 JLxb5 2fd8 with the 
idea of ...£sf8-e6, for example: 22 jLc6 (22 
2c7 2ab8!) 22...2ac8 23 ±b7 2xcl+ 24 2xcl 
£sf8 25 Wxa7 £ie6 26 2dl £)f4 with suffi¬ 
cient counterplay to equalise. 

19 £>a3 

The multi-purpose nature of this move 
appealed to me: the knight does not block 
the c-file and heads via c2 to e3(b4). Now I 
think that 19 £sc3 was no worse: after 

19.. .5W 20 2fcl £>f6 21 f3 or 20...* r a5 21 
<£>e4 #xd2 22 <£>xd2, because of the weak¬ 
ness of the d5-pawn, trials still await Black. 

19.. .2e8 

'^...Wdb 20 <£k:2 <£>d7 came into consid¬ 
eration' (Averbakh), but after 21 £>e3 the 
character of the play would not have 
changed. 

20 &C2 



20...2xe2? 

An astounding mistake: after this ex¬ 
changing operation Black loses a pawn 
practically by force. If Karpov so wanted to 
open the a-file for his rook, he could have 
played 20....&b5 immediately, agreeing to 
21 ,&xb5 axb5 22 <£>e3. But I was expecting 


the simple 20...^d7! 21 £\e3 £\f6 or 21 £\b4 
WaS 22 jLf3 <£T6, and although White has 
an enduring initiative, it is rather difficult 
for him to extract anything real from this. 

21 Wxe2 icb5 22 Sxb5 axb5 23 Wxb5 Sxa 2 

24 £>e3 

The position has quickly simplified, but 
because of his extremely passive knight on 
b8 Black is unable to develop and to defend 
his d5-pawn. 

24...5a 5 

'Things are also not easy for Black in the 
event of 24...£>a6 25 Scl g6 26 h3 (26 <&xd5 
Sa5) 26...h5 27 £>xd5 5a5 28 5c8!' (Tai- 
manov), but after 26...Sa5! 27 Wb7 l 4 , g7 all 
is not so clear. In fact it is far stronger to 
play 25 *T>7! g6 (if 25...£>c 71, then 26 Scl is 
now good) 26 <£sxd5 etc. 

25 Wb7 We8 

In order to neutralise the terrible threat 
of 5cl-c8, Black is forced to part with a 
pawn. 

26 £>xd5 (26 Scl Sb5!) 26...Sb5 27 Wa8 
Wd7 28 £ic3 



28...Sb4?! 

28...Sb3! was much more tenacious, for 
example: 29 d5 (29 £>e2!?) 29...Sxc3 30 
Wxb8+ Sc8 (30... 1 i r c8 31 Wbl! is weaker) 31 
WbS Sc5 32 Sdl 1 B r d6 - the passed pawn is 
blockaded, and it is not altogether clear 
how White can win. Of course, here too 
difficult trials await Black, but this was his 
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best chance. 

29 d5 

'29 Sdl!? also came into consideration' 
(Suetin). At any event, the opponent's 
inaccuracy allows White to improve the 
arrangement of his forces. Now it is impor¬ 
tant for him to realise which pieces should 
be exchanged, and which retained. The 
presence of the queens on the board makes 
it easier to convert the extra pawn - it is on 
the basis of this that the next few moves 
should be chosen. 

29.. .#c7 30 £)dl 

30 #a3! was stronger, and if 30...2c4 or 

30.. .#04 - only now 31 ^dl and ^e3, 
avoiding the exchange of queens and 
retaining every chance of winning. 

30.. .2.5 31 £>e3?! 

Tempted by an infantile trap (31...2a5? 
32 d6!), White misses the last opportunity 
to keep the queens on - 31 #a2! #a5 32 
#e2 and £>e3, since 32...2xd5? is not possi¬ 
ble because of 33 #e8+ and #xb8 (Dorf- 
man). White's position is technically won, 
but at the time I still lacked the necessary 
technique. 

31.. .#a5l (immediately exploiting the 
gifted opportunity) 32 #xa5 2xa5 



Although this ending too is difficult for 
Black, now the value of each move by 
White has risen: with the slightest inaccu¬ 
racy he can throw away the win. 


33 2dl?! 

'In the press centre clear preference was 
given to 33 2cl! with the possible variation 

33.. .£sd7 34 2c8+ sfeh7 35 <&fl, and if 

35.. .^bb, then 36 d6! is decisive (while after 

35.. .6.g6 White has the unpleasant 36 2 c6+! - 
G.K.). Now the conversion of the extra 
pawn becomes more difficult.' (Averbakh) 

But it would appear that here the win 
has not yet been thrown away. My lethargy 
is explained by the fact that I wanted 
calmly to reach the adjournment and then 
find an accurate conversion plan in home 
analysis. Alas, I was unable to retain a big 
advantage as far as the adjournment... 

33 .. .£)d 7 34 g 4 g6 35 &g2 2a4 36 h3 (the 
immediate 36 h4 was also not bad) 36...&g7 

37 d6 2a6?! 

Better chances of a draw were offered by 

37.. .^6 with the idea of 38 f4 &e6 (Tal), or 

38 £ld5+ <&e6 39 £>c7+ <&e5 40 <&g3 f5 41 
2d5+ ^fb, and the construction with the 
knight on c7 does not promise White a 
quick win. 

38 f4 2c6 39 h4 &f8 

If 39...^6 White now has both 40 £(3, 
and 40 £sd5+ sfee6?! 41 £>c7+ <&f6 42 2el! 
with the threat of £se8 mate. 



Despite the errors committed, White has 
achieved a great deal. His pawns have 
begun advancing and are threatening to 
cramp Black even further. It is probable 
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that here the position again has a definite 
evaluation, but... 

40 g5? 

The last move before the time control! 
'Now Black finds a "miraculous" way to 
save the game, which there probably would 
not have been in the event of 40 h5!' (Tal). 
In time-trouble it was hard to decide which 
of the pawns should be advanced. It ap¬ 
peared that 40 g5 would win easily in view 
of the unavoidable £\g4-e5, but I over¬ 
looked the defence 40...hxg5 41 hxg5 f5!... 

However, it is possible that 40 h5 would 
also not have won. After 40...Sc3? 41 &(2 
gxh5 42 gxh5 2c5 43 Sal! £>f6 44 Sa8+ &g7 
45 Sd8 Sxh5 46 d7 White wins only be¬ 
cause his king is on f2. But in the similar 
variation 40...gxh5! 41 gxh5 2c5 42 Sal (the 
best chance: after 42 Sd5 Sxd5 43 £>xd5 f5! 
44 £>e3 7 45 £>xf5 4>e6 or 42 <£d5 2c6 43 

the7 Sc5 the draw takes shape) 42...£sf6 the 
plan with 43 Sa8+ 4 > g7 44 Sd8 encounters 
the unexpected 44...£\d5! (exploiting the 
position of the king on g2), and after the 
exchange of knights Black should be able to 
save the rook ending. After 43 £\g4 £\xh5 
44 £>f3 Sd5 45 £te3 Sd2! 46 Sa6 Sd3! he 
also holds on, although again literally by a 
miracle. 

The correct, competent way of convert¬ 
ing the advantage was the prophylactic 40 
Sd4!. White could have adjourned the 
game after 40...‘£’e8 41 £>c4, decided in 
home analysis on the optimal plan (with 
g4-g5 or h4-h5) and then carried it out upon 
the resumption. 

40...hxg5 41 hxg5 

The sealed move - and a mistake of a 
different sort. 'Karpov's task would have 
been far more difficult if Kasparov had 
made this move straight away. In this case 
Black would have had to take a decision - 
and find the only correct one! - at the 
board' (Tal). Which, it must be agreed, 
would not have been easy after a compli¬ 


cated, five-hour battle. 

However, at that moment it seemed to 
me that the win was close, and I decided to 
follow the 'Botvinnik principle', according 
to which, to avoid spoiling a winning 
position, immediately after the time control 
you should seal an obvious move. But there 
is an exception to every rule! While still on 
the way to the hotel I discovered that Black 
had an unexpected way to save the game. 
And the following day Karpov demon¬ 
strated it. 



41...f5! 

Of course, not 41...f6? 42 £>g4! fxg5 43 
£\e5 etc. Now the limit of White's dreams is 
a knight ending with two pawns against 
one on the same wing, which, as it turns 
out, cannot be won. 



42 Sd4 
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Also after 42 gxf6 £f7 43 fog4 £e6 White 
has no real winning chances: 44 Eel+ £45 

45 £>h6+! £xf6! 46 £>g8+ <4>f7 47 Ee7+ £xg8 

48 2xd7 Sc3! 49 Ec7 (49 £f2 £f8) 49...Ed3 

50 d7 £f8 (Averbakh), or 44 foe5 Sxd6 45 
Sxd6+ £xd6 46 f7 £>f8 47 £)f3 (47 £f3 g5!) 

47.. .£e7 48 4ig5 £f6 49 £g3 £f5 50 £f3 £f6 

51 £e4 £e7 52 £e5 foA7+ 53 £d5 fot6+ 54 
£e5 <2}h5 with a draw. 

42.. .£f7 43 £>c4 £e6 44 £f3 (if 44 £se5, 
then 44...£lxe5 45 fxe5 Sc8! and White's 
passed pawns are lost) 44—Ec5 45 £e3 Sb5 

46 £d2 Sd5 47 Sxd5 £xd5 48 £\e5 £xd6 

49 5ixg6 

Alas, analysis showed that this ending 
too was drawn - in view of the unusual 
adroitness of the black knight. Mentally I 
was already beginning to prepare for the 
next game... 

49.. .6.5 

49...£>b6 50 £e3 £>d5+ 51 £d4 foe 7 (Gel- 
ler) would perhaps have been simpler, for 
example: 52 foe5 foe6+ 53 £e3 foe 7 54 £f3 
£e6 55 £g3 £>d5 56 £id3 £f7 57 £h4 £g7 
58 £h5 foe7 59 foe5 fod5 60 fog6 £h7 61 
£}f8+ £g7 62 4ie6+ £f7 with a draw. 

50 £sh4 £e6 51 £e3 £>e4 52 £*f3 £f7 53 
£d4 £e6 54&C4 fof2\ 

Hurrying to create counterplay against 
the f4-pawn. 



55 £d4 

The last chance of trying to confuse the 


opponent was 55 £sgl (Geller), after which 
Black should defend as in the game: 

55...£d6 56 £d4 <&e4 57 £>f3 foc5 58 <&h4 
foe6+ 59 £e3 fog 7 60 £d3 £d5 61 £e3 £d6 
etc. The rest is clear without any comments. 
55 ...£>e4 56 £\el £d6 57 £sc 2 £>c5 58 £e3 
foe6 59 foM fog! 60 £d2 £c5 6l £d3 £d5 
62 foe 2 4ih5 63 £e3 fog7 64 fog3 £d6 65 
£f3 £e7 66 foe2 foe6 67 fog3 fog7 68 £\fl 
£f7 69 foe3 £g6 70 £>d5 foe6 'A-'/i 

In view of 71 foe7+ £h5 72 £ixf5 £>xg5+. 
It was annoying only to draw this game, 
but on the whole this was a fair result. 
Times: 3.42-3.57. 

After missing an almost certain win, I 
had a premonition that in the 41st game a 
difficult trial awaited me. Before it Karpov 
took a time-out (11 January). The psycho¬ 
logical initiative in the match had again 
switched to his side, and there could be no 
doubt that with White he would endeavour 
finally to land a sixth, decisive blow. 

And here, as though pre-ordained, we 
suddenly discovered serious problems in 
the Rauzer Variation (cf. Game No.39, note 
to White's 16th move). Two hours before 
the start of play I did not know what to 
play against 1 e4! After the 3rd game I did 
not want even to think about the variation 
with l...c5 2 £if3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 <£>xd4 foc6, 
but I did not yet have complete trust in the 
Najdorf - 2...d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 <£\xd4 fof6 5 
<£)c3 a6 and the classical Scheveningen in 
the event of 6 jLe2 e6. 

Such opening crises are not uncommon 
in lengthy events, and here forty games had 
already been played... But this crisis, taking 
account of the match score and the psycho¬ 
logical problems facing me, created an 
extremely dangerous situation. I was edgy 
and I rushed about from one variation to 
another. I thought of playing l...e5 2 £if3 
£lc6 - before the match Timoshchenko and 
I had studied the Ruy Lopez, but with the 
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score standing at 1-5 I was afraid of playing 
such a complicated opening 'on sight'. In 
the end we hit on the crazy idea of playing 

2...£>f6 - the Petroff Defence! After all, we 
had analysed it a great deal for White and 
nowhere had we found an advantage. 
Perhaps Karpov also had not found one?! 


Came 45 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
4lst Game, Moscow 
14/15.01.1985 
Petroff Defence C42 


1 e4 

I remember that this move caused me to 
sink into an unusual, Bronstein-like reverie. 
In this match such a thing had already 
occurred twice: in the 7th game, when after 
1 d4 I hesitated over whether to play the 
Tarrasch Defence, and in the 11th, when 
after the unexpected 1 £if3 I had to seek an 
urgent replacement for the Griinfeld De¬ 
fence which had been planned against 1 d4. 
On this occasion, after thinking and men¬ 
tally crossing myself, I decided on the 
Petroff Defence. 

I...e5 2 £>f3 £>f6 

'A surprise: for the first time in his career 
Kasparov chooses this opening, against 
which he fought unsuccessfully in the 28th 
and 30th games. This decision was proba¬ 
bly provoked by a desire to find out from 
his opponent the best way of playing for 
White' - Taimanov. Incidentally, in the 27th 
game Karpov employed a similar idea, 
when he decided to try and find out from 
me the best defence for Black in 'my' varia¬ 
tion of the Queen's Gambit. 

3 £>xe5 d6 4 £>f3 £>xe4 5 d4 d5 6 i.d3 i.e7 
(b.-.'Sicb 7 0-0 ilg4 - Game No.67) 7 0-0 £sc6 
8 C4! (8 Sel i.f5 - Game No.2 ; 8...i.g4 - 


Game Nos.32, 34) 8...£)b4 

The main reply. In the 48th game Karpov 
himself was to play 8...^f6 (Game No.52). 



9i.e2! 

It begins! Previously 9 cxd5 'SixdS 10 
Wxd3 Wxd5 11 Sel Af5 had been played, 
and this was one of our analytical dead¬ 
ends (cf. Game No.32, note to Black's 7th 
move). The move 9 &.e2 and the ideas 
associated with it did not occur to me - it 
seemed illogical compared with 8 Sel J&.f5 
9 c4! I £sb4 10 iLfl!, as Karpov played against 
Portisch (1982). Two little-known games 
(from 1951 and 1984) played on this theme 
were unknown to us. And when Karpov 
retreated his bishop, I became ill at ease: an 
altogether unfamiliar position had immedi¬ 
ately arisen. 

Who could then have imagined that at 
that moment a whole new direction in the 
theory of the Petroff Defence was being 
bom! Today 9 £ie2 is played automatically 
- this position is not even a tabiya, but 
merely the prelude to tabiyas which arise 
after another dozen moves. And young 
players, quickly rattling off these moves, do 
not even suspect that, back in early 1985, 
for a participant in a match for the world 
championship it was a problem to find a 
worthy reply to 9 .sLe2. 

9...dxc4 

After some thought I decided to give 
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White an isolated pawn. Psychologically 
this was the correct choice: Karpov did not 
like playing with an 'isolani' (by the 41st 
game I had already sensed this) and he 
soon began to experience some discomfort. 

Later 9...0-0 became the most popular. At 
the board I did not like 10 a3 £lc6 11 cxd5 
WxdS 12 £lc3 £>xc3 13 bxc3 - I somehow 
did not want to play against the d4+c3 
pawn centre. In addition, there could have 
followed 10 £sc3 iLf5 (towards the end of 
the century Karpov played 10...iLe6, and 
then 10...b6 also appeared, Kasparov- 
Kramnik, Linares 2000) 11 a3 £>xc3 12 bxc3 
£sc6 13 cxd5 (the alternative is 13 Sell?) 

13.. .H r xd5 14 Sel 2fe8 15 i.f4 and c3-c4 
(Kasparov-Karpov, 2nd and 4th match 
games, New York (rapid) 2002). 

By the early 21st Century all this had 
occurred many times in both my 'White' 
games and Karpov's 'Black' games, as well 
as those of nearly all the leading players in 
the world. From the late 1990s I actively 
looked for new ideas here and I studied 
these positions especially thoroughly 
before my match with Kramnik (2000). 

10 i.xc4 0-0 11 £>c3 

With the queenside pieces undeveloped 
there is no point in playing 11 £le5 (Puc- 
Rabar, Sarajevo 1951), if only because of 

11.. .£)d6 12 itb3 £sf5 with equality. 



ll...£>d6 


An unusual retreat, but, as I have al¬ 
ready said, I did not want to go in for 

11.. .£>xc3 12 bxc3. After 12...£>d5 13 #c2!? 
(13 #b3 £sb6 V 2 -V 2 Tatai-Smyslov, Graz, 
December 1984) 13...i.e6 14 i.d3 h6 15 Sbl 
(or 15 a3!? with the idea of c3-c4) 15...b6 16 
i.h7+ &h8 17 i.e4 2c8 18 c4 White has the 
better prospects (Grischuk-Pavasovic, 
Istanbul 2003). 

The plus points of ll...£>d6 are the de¬ 
fence of the f7-point and the support of the 
bishop at f5; its minuses are that Black's 
control of d5 and his pressure on the d4- 
pawn are weakened. 

12 i.b3 -*.f6 

12...iLg4 seemed dangerous to me be¬ 
cause of 13 h3 ith5 14 g4 &.g6 15 £le5, and 
if 15...£lc6 16 f4, and therefore I made a 
more solid move. 

13 h3?! 

This unnecessary prophylaxis allows 
Black to complete his development nor¬ 
mally. 13 £se5! suggests itself, when both 

13.. .£>f5? 14 £>xf7! and 13...i.xe5?! 14 dxe5 
£sf5 15 .sLxf7+! are bad for Black, while 
13. ..itf5 14 2el 2e8 15 iLf4 supplies an 
enduring initiative. 

Possibly Karpov did not want to allow 

13.. .c5, but 14 .sLf4! would have given White 
a real plus after 14...cxd4 15 Wxd4 £lc6 16 
£>xc6 i.xd4 17 £>xd8 2xd8 18 2adl £>f5 19 
£sb5 .sLb6 20 .sLc7, or the two bishops after 

14.. .c4 15 £>xc4 £>xc4 16 i.xc4 i.xd4 17 £>b5 
£>c6 18 £>xd4 #xd4 19 #xd4 £>xd4 20 2adl 
(A.Kuznetsov-Matsukevich, corr. 1986). 

The correct reply is 13...£lc6. In a game 
played a couple of weeks later, A.Sokolov- 
Agzamov (52nd USSR Championship, Riga 
1985) after 14 i.f4 <&f5 15 £>xc6 bxc6 16 d5 
c5 17 £>a4 i.a6?! 18 2el i.e7? 19 2cl White 
gained a great advantage, but according to 
our analysis from the 1990s, 17...£>d4! 
would have led to a situation that is not so 
clear: 18 £>xc5 We7 19 i.e3 £tf5, or 18 2el 
i.b7 19 £>xc5 i.xd5 20 i.xd5 #xd5 21 £te4 
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i.e5. 

13.. .1,f5 14 i.e3 

After the inclusion of 13 h3 JLf 5 the inva¬ 
sion 14 £se5 is now weaker in view of 

14.. .C5 (14...£sc6!?) 15 i.f4 c4 16 £sxc4 £sxc4 
17 &xc4 Sc8. 

14.. .5e8 

The natural move, but the active 

14.. .JLd3!? is also interesting: 15 Sel JLa6 16 
a3 (16 <&e5 c5) 16...£sd3 17 Se2 c5 18 dxc5 
£sf5 or 18...JLxc3 19 bxc3 £ie4 with unclear 
play. 

15 a3 

A critical position. 



15...£sd3? 

Heartened by the successful outcome of 
the opening, I decided to play actively and 
slide my knight into the enemy den. But I 
miscalculated: now an ending with an extra 
pawn for White arises by force, and Black 
has to seek a way to save the game. 

The simple 15...£k6 would have main¬ 
tained equality without any particular 
problems (say, 16 Sel 'SiaS 17 JLc2 £)ac4). 
White remains with his isolated d4-pawn, 
and although Black has not blockaded it on 
the d5-square, his pieces are quite harmo¬ 
niously arranged. 

16 Sbl! 

I underestimated this reply, for some 
reason devoting my main attention to 16 
Wd2, when I was counting on playing 


16.. .b5! and ...£>c4, in order after the ex¬ 
change .&xc4 bxc4 to obtain a fortified 
outpost at d3. 

16.. .C5 17 dxc5 £>e4 

'17...£sxb2? 18 Sxb2 JLxc3 did not work 
in view of 19 cxd6! JLxb2 20 JLxf7+! < 4 > xf7 21 
Wd5+ with a very dangerous attack' (Tai- 
manov), for example: 21...4’f8 (21...4^6? 22 
g4) 22 Wxf5+ *T6 23 Wxh7 etc. I thought 
that now Black was okat, but... 



18 JLc2! 

It was this cool-headed reply, parrying 
Black's attack, that I overlooked. It was 
even good that I now found a way to go 
into an ending a pawn down. 

I8...£)xb2 

If 18...<S^g3? 19 fxg3 Sxe3 there is the 
strong reply 20 Wd2 JLd4 21 £>xd4 Wxd4 22 
4h2 £g6 23 £sd5! (Taimanov), or 20...Se8 
21 £sb5! £e4 22 £sd6 <&xc5 23 £sxe8 Wxe8 24 
Sbel and wins. And 18...£sdxc5 19 Wxd8 
Saxd8 20 Jk.xc5 <£ixc3 gives White a choice 
between 21 bxc3 JLxc2 22 Sxb7 with an 
extra pawn, and 21 jLxf5 £>xbl 22 jbcbl b6 

23 JLe3 jk.xb2 24 a4 with two minor pieces 
for a rook and pawn. 

19 Wxd8 Saxd8 20 Sxb2 i.xc3 21 Sxb7 
<£ixc 5 22 i.xc5! 

The variation 22 Sc7 JLxc2 23 Sxc5 Sc8 

24 Scl Sxc5 25 &xc5 Sc8 26 £d4 £xd4 27 
£sxd4 JLf5 28 Sxc8+ ^.xc8 29 £ic6 was not 
an equivalent alternative: after 29...JLd7! 30 
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£\xa7 &f8 to save his knight White would 
have had to return the pawn - 31 a4 Axa4 
32 £)c8 with equality. 

22...Axc2 

Another curious moment. 



23 Sxa7?i 

Over-hasty! 23 Scl! was better, also win¬ 
ning a pawn, but bringing the king's rook 
into play. After 23...Sdl+ 24 Hxdl Axdl 25 
Sxa7 (Taimanov) 25...Axf3 26 gxf3 g6 27 a4! 
White has real winning chances. Probably 
the only acceptable defence is 23...Ae4! 24 
2xa7 Ab2! 25 Sel f5 26 a4 2a8 27 2e2 Ac3, 
when the powerful bishops should save 
Black. 

23.. .Adl! 

'By shutting the rook at fl out of the 
game, Black significantly neutralises the 
opponent's material advantage' (Aver¬ 
bakh). Now the game rapidly heads for a 
draw. 

24 2e7 

The direct 24 a4 2d5 25 Ab6 h6 26 a5 
would have run into 26...2e4! (unexpect¬ 
edly threatening 27...Axf3 28 gxf3 2g5+ 
with a quick mate!) 27 2a4! 28 a6 Axf3 

29 gxf3 2d6 30 2bl Aa5 with a draw. 

24.. .2xe7 25 Axe7 2d3 26 £lg5 Ab 2 27 
Ab4 h6 

Of course, not 27. ..Ac2? (intending 
...Axa3) because of 28 2el! (Suetin). But it 
would have been more purposeful to play 


27.. .f6!? 28 £>e6 (28 £te4 Ac2 29 £k5 2dl!) 

28.. .<&f7 29 £>c5 2d8 30 2el Ac2 31 g4 2dl! 
32 2xdl Axdl and ...Ad4!, or27...Ae2!? 28 
2el 2dl! 29 a4 2xel+ 30 Axel f6 31 £>e4 
< &f7 32 a5 Aa3 33 f3 <&e6 34 £>f2 Aa6. 



Analysis diagram 

In a brief analysis after the game, Karpov 
said that he thought this ending was 
drawn. And, indeed, after the exchange of 
rooks the black bishops would have erected 
secure barriers in the path of the white king 
and at the same time put the kingside 
pawns under fire. Moreover, the dark- 
square bishop would have attacked the 
knight, hindering the advance of the a- 
pawn and threatening to transpose into an 
ending with opposite-colour bishops. 
However, 27...h6 was not yet a mistake. 

28 £\e4 f5?i 

With time-trouble approaching (I had 10 
minutes left), I decided to maintain the 
tension, but now the white rook comes into 
play. 28. ..Ac2 (Taimanov) and ...2dl! was 
better, but 28...Ae2 29 Sel Sdl!, was even 
simpler, for example: 30 a4 Sxel+ 31 Axel 
f5 32 £id6 Ad3! 33 a5 Aa3! 34 £>b7 i>(7 with 
a draw. 

29 £>c 5 Sd5 30 3elf4?i 

Another dubious move, aggravating 
Black's problems. 30 ...&f7 was correct, for 
example: 31 a4 Sd4 32 a5 Sxb4 33 £\d3! 
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2b5! (but not 33...Ac3? 34 £ixb4! Axel 35 
a6! and wins) 34 £>xb2 2xb2 35 2xdl 2a2 
with a drawn rook ending - Black quickly 
becomes active on the kingside (36 2d7+ 
&f6 37 2a7 f4!), and the white king is 
unable to help its passed pawn. 

31 a4! 2d4? 

With less than seven minutes now on my 
clock, I made a third successive move at 
blitz tempo, and it proved to be a losing 
one. 31...f3! would have created the greatest 
difficulties for White - after 32 g3 Ae2! 33 
a5 he would have retained definite chances 
of success, but thanks to his outpost on e2 
Black could have hoped for a draw (no 
longer such an easy one as earlier): 33 
34 £>e4 Ad4 35 Ac3 Aa7 36 2bl 2d7 37 
Ab4 Ad4. 

32 a5! 2xb4 



33 2xdl? (8) 

An historic mistake! After spending half 
of his 16-minute reserve of time, Karpov 
missed an unexpected chance to win the 
game and the match. While he was consid¬ 
ering his move, in the press centre Dorfman 
drew attention to the pretty intermediate 
move 33 a6!. An express analysis gave the 
following results: 

1) 33...Aa4 (33...2d4 34 2e8+ and 35 a7) 

34 a7 Ac6 35 2e6 Ad5 36 2d6; 

2) 33...Ab3 34 £>xb3 2a4 (34...2xb3 35 a7) 

35 £>c5 2a5 36 2e4! <&f7 (36...2xc5 37 a7) 37 


2xf4+ Af6 38 2a4 2xa4 39 £>xa4 Ad4 40 
£>c3!; 

3) 33...2b8 34 2xdl Aa3 35 £>b7!, and in 
all variations White wins. 

Why, after thinking over his 33rd move 
for eight minutes, did Karpov not play this? 
In an interview after the match he ex¬ 
plained: 'Being in time-trouble, I was 
unable to calculate fully the consequences 
of the piece sacrifice (33 a6!).' Possibly he 
decided that 33 2xdl was also winning, 
but... 

33...Ad4 

'Now the struggle flares up with re¬ 
newed strength.' (Taimanov) 

34 £>e6 A a 7 



35 2d7 

As the commentators remarked, 35 
£>xg7!? 2b2 36 £>f5 Axf2+ 37 sfefl came into 
consideration. In my opinion, this was 
somewhat stronger: here it is more difficult 
for Black to gain a draw - he has more 
opportunities to go wrong. True, after 

37.. .h5 and ...2a2 (and if 38 2al, then 

38.. . Aa7) he should nevertheless be able to 
hold the position. 

35 ...2bl+ 36 &h2 Axf2 37 £>xf4 2al 38 
£>e6 2xa5 

'Black's task is simpler after 38...g5! 39 
2g7+ (39 2d5 Ael) 39...&h8 40 2g6 sfeh7 41 
£if8+ £h8 42 a6 (or 42 2xh6+ £g7 43 2g6+ 
<&xf8 44 2f6+ &g7 45 2xf2 2xa5) 42...Agl+! 
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43 4>g3 Ea3+ 44 4>g4 Ea4+! with an inevita¬ 
ble draw.' (Dorfman) 

I saw this idea, but in severe time-trouble 
I did not calculate as far as all the checks, 
beginning with 42...iLgl+!. Besides, after 
capturing the a5-pawn I assumed that the 
resulting ending with two pawns against 
one on the same wing was objectively 
drawn. 

39 Sxg7+ &h8 40 Sf7 ±e 3 41 &g3 

Here the game was adjourned. 



41...i-d2 

The sealed move. I didn't like Black's 
position, but after lengthy home analysis 
my trainers and I found a clear way to 
draw. 

On the day when the game was re¬ 
sumed, the Hall of Columns was packed 
with Karpov's supporters, who were hop¬ 
ing to see his sixth win. But once again they 
were to be disappointed... 

42 Sd7 i.c3 43 &f3 &g8 44 £>f4 Sf5 45 &e4 
Sf7! 

The key move in our plan of defence, 
which I made confidently. If Black can 
drive the enemy rook off the 7th rank, his 
defence will be much easier - his king will 
be able to take up a decent position at 
g7(h7). But how should the possible minor 
piece ending be evaluated? 

46 2d8+ 

Taking me at my word, Karpov quickly 


replied by avoiding the exchange of rooks 
at the most propitious moment - 46 Exf7 
< 4 > xf7 47 4^5 with the idea of h3-h4-h5. A 
very interesting ending! After 47...Ael 
nothing is given by 48 £k!3 Ag3 49 4g4 
iLd6 50 4h5 4g7 51 £>el £.c5 52 £>f3 &f2 53 
£>h4 4f6 54 £>g6 &e3 55 g4 £.cl 56 £>h4 
4g7 57 ®f5+ 4h7. The best chance is 48 
®g6! .£.g3 49 h4 ^.el 50 h5, but here too, by 
using corresponding squares for his bishop 
in the resulting unusual positions of mutual 
zugzwang (for various placings of the 
white g-pawn), Black nevertheless gains a 
draw - the method of defence was soon 
published in a detailed analysis by Dorf¬ 
man and Vladimirov (64 1985, No.5). 

Even so, in my view Karpov should have 
tried this: the probability of a mistake here 
is greater than after the continuation in the 
game. However, on this occasion, in con¬ 
trast to the ending of the 9th game, where I 
also had a bishop against a knight, our 
analysis proved to be deeper than the 
opponent's. We had learned the lesson 
from our mistakes! My superiority in 
quality of analysis towards the finish (both 
in endings, and in the opening) was also 
psychologically important, since step by 
step Karpov's belief in a successful conclu¬ 
sion to the match was being undermined... 



With the rooks on, the struggle dragged 
out for a further 25 moves, but Black's 
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defence was now a straightforward matter. 

46.. .6h7 47 SdB Se7+ 48 &f3 i.b 2 49 2b3 
i.cl 50 £sd5 Se5 51 £>f6+ &g6 52 £\e4 Sf5+ 
53 &e 2 Se5 54 2b4 Se7 55 2c4 Se8 56 g3 

Of course, not 56 Sxcl Sxe4+. 

56 .. .jLb 2 57 ^f3 2e6 58 2c5 i.d4 59 2d5 
i.e 5 60 Sb 5 i.c 7 61 Sc5 i.b6 62 2c8 i.d4 
63 2g8+ ±g7 64 h4 Sa6 65 *f4 

After 65 h5+ &xh5! 66 Sxg7 Sa3+ 67 *f4 
Sf3+! 68 &e5 2f5+! Black has a 'desperado' 
rook. 

65.. .5a5 66 2e8 (66 g4 &f7 67 Sd8 i.e5+ 68 
^eS Sa3+ etc. would also have led to a 
draw) 66...2f5+ 67 &e3 Se5 68 2g8 Se7 69 
&f4 Sf7+ 70 <&g4 



70.. .h5+! 71 &h3 

And, without waiting for the obvious 

71.. .2f8, Karpov offered a draw (’/i-’/i). He 
looked very tired and depressed. Times: 
4.01-4.21. 

The outcome of this game had an enor¬ 
mous effect on the psychological state of 
the two players. Karpov's belief in overall 
victory was obviously shaken, although his 
choice of opening variations in games 43-47 
indicates a desire to increase the risk and 
seize his chance in double-edged play. He 
sensed that his opponent had not simply 
gained the initiative, but was now not 
inferior to him in technical positions - in 
that aspect of the game where until recently 


Karpov had been sure of his superiority. 
Now he could not achieve the desired 
result by merely using purely technical 
means. 

The ‘corpse’ comes alive 

It is not surprising that in the 42nd game, 
played the following day, there was not a 
genuine struggle. After the flood of emo¬ 
tions generated in the bloody 40th and 41st 
games, both players needed a respite. In 
principle I was already prepared to revert 
to 1 e4, encouraged by Karpov's improve¬ 
ment against the Petroff Defence (9 JLe2), 
but for the moment it was decided that I 
should restrict myself to the safe tabiya of 
the Queen's Gambit which had been tested 
in the 38th and 39th games. 


Came 46 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
42nd Game, Moscow 
16.01.1985 

Queen’s Gambit D58 ' 


1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £>f3 d5 4 £)c3 £e7 5 £g5 
h6 6 Jk.h4 0-0 7 e3 b6 8 JLe2 £b7 9 i.xf6 
i.xf6 10 cxd5 exd5 11 b4 c5 12 bxc5 bxc5 13 

Sbl £c6 (13... 1 i r a5 - Game No.44) 14 0-0 

£\d7 15 £b5 Wc7 16 #c2 

This move replaced 16 #d2 (Game No.16) 
and later gave way to 16 WdS (Game No.60). 

I6...2fc8! 

A micro-improvement: the rook is more 
useful on the c-file. In the event of 16...2fd8 
17 2fcl 2ab8 18 a4 #d6 19 dxc5 <&xc5 20 
£xc6 Wxc6 21 £>b5 Ae7 22 #f5 (not 22 
£>xa7 #a6 - Game No.43) 22..We8 23 £>e5 
2b7 24 £>d4 2c7 (Game No.42) in this game, 
as in the 40th, awaiting Karpov was 25 h3 - 
also a micro-improvement, and, as I now 
realise, a very modest one. 
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This accurate move effectively closed the 
variation with 16 Wc2, although from time to 
time it still occurred, and Black, even with 

16.. .5ab8, obtained acceptable positions: 17 
a4 Wd6 18 Sfdl Sfc8 (Dorfman-Sturua, Forli 
1994) or 17 dxc5 £xc3 18 &xc6 Wxc6 19 
Wx c3 Wxc5 (Ribli-Short, London 1986; 
Karpov-Topalov, Dubai (rapid) 2002). 

17 Sfcl jkxb5 18 £sxb5 Wc 6 19 dxc5 £>xc5 
20 WfS We6 21 £sfd4 Wxf5 22 £>xf5 &e6! 

The simplest - a temporary sacrifice of 
the a7-pawn for the sake of control of the 
d4-point. 

23 5xc8+ Sxc8 24 £sxa7 Sc2 25 £sb5 

The doomed white a-pawn cannot go far: 
25 a4 d4! 26 exd4 £sxd4 27 £se3 2a2 with 
equality. 

25.. .5xa2 26 h3 Ha 5 'A-'A 



Times: 1.31-1.21. 

When playing this game, I was already 
thinking about the next one, the 43rd, in 
which I finally plucked up the courage to 
employ the classical Scheveningen with 
Black. It was not easy to overcome this 
psychological barrier: we assumed that the 
opponent would be well prepared for such 
a turn of events. At that time no one could 
even have imagined that the Scheveningen 
with ...a7-a6 would become the main 
weapon which in the end would kill Kar¬ 
pov's desire to play 1 e4. 


Came 47 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
43rd Game, Moscow 
18.01.1985 
Sicilian Defence B84 


1 e4 c5 2 £if3 d6 (2...e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £sxd4 
£k6 5 £ib5 - Game Nos.7, 64, 68) 3 d4 cxd4 4 
<?ixd4 £>f6 5 £>c 3 a6 (5...e6 6 g4 - Game No.5 ; 

5.. .£>c6 - Game Nos.39, 41) 6 JLe2 e6 7 0-0 

i.e7 8 f 4 0-0 

After lengthy ordeals I returned to the 
well-known variation which was tried in 
the 5th game. 

9 *hl (9 Wei b5 10 £f3 b4! 11 £>dl e5 12 
£sf5 £sc6 13 £sde3 exf4 with equality, Ivan- 
chuk-Kasparov, Wijk aan Zee 2001) 9...Wc7 

10 Wei 

For the only time in the first two matches 
Karpov tries a sharp, forcing variation, 
which he had already played before, in¬ 
stead of the solid set-up with a2-a4, which 
is more in keeping with his style (Game 
Nos.9, 49, 54, 62, 70, 76). 

10.. .b5 

The natural reply. 



11 £f3 

The pawn sacrifice 11 e5?! dxe5 12 fxe5 
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#xe5 13 £\b3 (with the threat of 14 Af4 #f5 

15 Axb8) is dubious because of 13...#c7! 
(13...£\c6 14 Af4 #f5 15 Ad3 #h5 16 Ae2 
gives White a draw) 14 Af4 e5! 15 Af3 £>c6 

16 Ag5 (16 Axe5? £>xe5 17 Axa8 <&eg4 is 
very dangerous for White) 16...Ae6 17 #g3 
<&h8 18 Axc6 #xc6 19 #xe5 Ad6 20 #d4 
£)g4 with the initiative for Black (Illescas- 
Kasparov, Barcelona 1989). 

11.. .Ab 7 12 e 5 £se 8 ! 

It was this idea, a fresh one at the time 
(cf. Revolution in the 70s, p.148), that we 
were counting on, although I was rather 
concerned about making such a retreat 
with my knight. Now the bishop on cl and 
rook on fl are restricted, and very energetic 
play is demanded of White - otherwise he 
will have problems with his weakened 
pawns. 

The old way of playing - 12...dxe5 13 
fxe5 £sfd7 14 #g3 allows White good 
prospects on the kingside, especially after 

14.. .*h8 (14...Axf3 15 £>xf3 <&h8 is evi¬ 

dently better) 15 Af4 £\c6 16 4}d5! exd5, 
and here instead of the triple hara-kiri - 17 
<£lf5?? g5! (Gufeld-Polugayevsky, 28th 

USSR Championship, Moscow 1961; Haba- 
Mainka, Prague 1990; Gallagher-Havara, 
Leon 2001), 17 e6! is very strong, for exam¬ 
ple: 17...£\de5 18 £\xc6 #xc6 19 Axe5 f6 20 
Ad4, when neither 20...#xe6? 21 #c7 nor 

20.. .Ac8 21 Sael Axe6? 22 Ag4 is possible, 
or 17...#d8 18 £sf5 Af6 19 exd7 #xd7 20 
Ag4 and Black's position is dangerous. 

13 f5 

13 #g3 has been played many times, in 
order first to complete the development of 
the pieces - Ad2(e3) and Sael. Here I was 
using the game Sznapik-Suba (Berlin 1979) 
as my guide: 13...£sd7 14 a3 £\b6 15 £se4 
Sd8 16 c3 £>c4. The analysis of this position 
(and the approaches to it) gave Black cause 
for optimism. 

13.. .dxe5! 

Karpov would certainly not have been 


averse to repeating his game with Er- 
menkov (Skara 1980), where White gained 
the advantage after 13...Axf3 14 <£lxf3 b4 15 
f6! gxf6 16 exd6 Axd6 17 &e4 <&h8 18 Ad2!. 

14 fxe 6 Axf3 15 exf7+ Sxf7 16 £sxf3 £sd7 



By that time this unusual position had 
already occurred in a good dozen games 
and had produced good results for Black 
(in particular by the efforts of the Roma¬ 
nian grandmaster Mihai Suba). The e5- 
pawn is a double-edged weapon: on the 
one hand, it is isolated, but on the Other 
hand, it is a passed pawn! I was interested 
in seeing how Karpov would fight for the 
initiative here. 

17 i.g5! 

Black has an excellent game after 17 Ae3 
#c6 (Jansa-Suba, Bajmok 1980) or 17 Ad2 
#c6 18 We2 £sd6! 19 Sael Saf8 (Tal-Suba, 
Yerevan 1980). 

The point of 17 Ag5 is that 17...Sxf3? 18 
Sxf3 Axg5 does not work on account of the 
pretty combination 19 #04! £lb6 (if 

19.. .5d8, then 20 #d5+ <&h8 21 #xd7!!) 20 
£>d5 Wc4 21 #f5 £>d6 22 #e6+ *h8 23 Safi! 
and White wins (Sznapik-Kr.Georgiev, 
Baile Herculane Zonal 1982). 

17.. .Af 8 ! 

The key move, and far more interesting 
than 17...Axg5 18 #e4 Sc8 19 £lxg5 Sxfl+ 
20 Sxfl £lef6 (Sibarevic-Ftacnik, Banja Luka 
1983; Beliavsky-Ribli, Tilburg 1984). 
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Now Black is planning ...£k!6 and ...2e8, 
and then, according to circumstances, 
..Mc6, ...£lc4 and ...e5-e4. It is more difficult 
for White to devise something constructive. 

18 aB 

A novelty, with the idea of taking control 
of the e4-point by ®d2, but it proves to be 
ineffective. Here I realised that my oppo¬ 
nent had played this variation without 
sufficient preparation, and with nothing up 
his sleeve. 

In the source game Kudrin-Suba (Hast¬ 
ings 1983/84), after 18 2f2 (if 18 Sdl, then 

18.. .h6 followed by ...b5-b4 and ...Wxc2 is 
good) 18...£>d6 19 Sdl Se8 20 Se2 Wc6 21 
a3 (21 £>xe5 £>xe5 22 Sxe5 Sxe5 23 Wxe5 
£)c4 is unfavourable for White) 21...®c4 22 
^.cl h6 Black achieved comfortable play. 
From 1985 they began playing 18 JLh4 
(intending 18...b4 19 £te4 #xc2?! 20 £>eg5! 
with “a dangerous initiative), but this too 
was successfully met by 18...®d6! and 
...Se8. 

As a result, by the mid-1990s White's 
searches came to a dead-end, and the entire 
variation with 10 Wei was shelved. 

18.. .^d6 19 £>d2 (following the projected 
plan) 19...Sxfl+ 20 Wxfl Wc6 21 Sel?! 

A routine move, which does not impede 
Black's preparations for ...e5-e4. 21 We2 was 
better, vacating fl for the rook and main¬ 
taining approximate equality. 



21.. .5e8 

Black's position is already better: 22 We2 
£>f7 23 £>de4 (23 We4 Sc8!) 23...i.xa3! 
winning a pawn, or 22 Wd3 e4! 23 Wd4 (the 
pawn is taboo - 23 ®dxe4? £k5, while if 23 
Wfl, then 23...£>b6) 23...£>c5, and White 
may have problems. If 22 Wf2 there is the 
good reply 22...h6 23 £h4 (23 Ae3 £)f6!) 

23.. .a5!? 24 £>de4 £>xe4 25 £>xe4 £>c5 26 
£>xc5 i.xc5 27 Wd2 Sf8!, when 28 Wxa5? 
fails to 28...We4!. 

Thus White has to play extremely accu¬ 
rately, and at this moment Karpov would 
have faced a painful choice. In addition, he 
had already used nearly an hour more than 
me, and he was threatened by time- 
trouble... Alas, after making the rook move, 
I offered a draw, and Karpov immediately 
accepted it (’/i-’/i). Times: 1.43-0.45. 

Of course, my draw offer was premature 
- at the least I should have waited for my 
opponent's next move. Now, when I look at 
this position, I remember my decision with 
astonishment. However, in that specific 
match situation a different logic was oper¬ 
ating. We were in the fifth month of our 
marathon, and I was a step away from 
disaster. After taking the risk to employ the 
Scheveningen (for the first time after the 
5th game), I was pleased to have held on so 
easily with the black pieces, and I was 
already thinking about the next, 'White' 
game, in which I was planning to revert to 
1 e4. 

Taimanov: 'Imagine a man dangling 
over a precipice, clinging on by one hand, 
and you'll have a good idea of the position 
Kasparov was in after the 27th game. 
Basically, one wrong move could have cost 
him the match. Such was the sword of 
Damocles that the challenger had so long 
hanging over him - and against none other 
than the world champion himself! Yet he 
succeeded in winning one game, and in 
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several others he produced a tense situation 
and dictated the course of the battle.' 

Averbakh: 'What was it that helped Kas¬ 
parov to hold out on the edge of the preci¬ 
pice? After watching him for months on the 
stage, I observed something that went 
completely unnoticed by his opponent. The 
difficult trials suffered by Kasparov in the 
initial months of the match had impercep¬ 
tibly transformed him from a rather disor¬ 
derly Baku youth into a purposeful, self- 
confident man. It was noticeable that even 
his gait had changed. Now he looked like a 
genuine, battle-hardened fighter.' 

In the 44th game (and then also in the 
46th) with the black pieces Karpov went in 
for complicated, double-edged play. This 
was the pragmatic choice of a highly ex¬ 
perienced match fighter: since he was not 
obtaining anything with White, he decided 
to try his chance with Black - to give me an 
opportunity to attack, in order to gain the 
chance of a counter-attack. For the sake of 
one win he could allow himself an addi¬ 
tional risk. Thanks to this the finish of the 
match was very tense - as regards the 
content of the games, it was close to those 
from our second match. 


Game 48 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
44th Game, Moscow 
21.01.1985 
Ruy Lopez C92 


1 e4 e5 2 £sf3 £>c6 

This move - instead of the fire-proof 

2...<£>f6 (Game Nos.32, 34) - already showed 
me the seriousness of my opponent's 
intentions. 

3 i.b5 a6 4 i.a4 £sf6 5 0-0 i.e7 6 Sel b5 7 
i.b3 d6 8 c3 0-0 9 h3 i.b7 (9...<SW was a 


topic of our 1990 match) 10 d4 2e8 



This fashionable variation was devised 
by Igor Zaitsev, Karpov's main second in 
all of our matches. 

11 a4 

At the time I thought it was of no great 
importance whether White played this 
immediately or 11 £sbd2 .&f8 12 a4 (Game 
No.50). However, this game showed that 
the main reply 11 £sbd2! is nevertheless 
better. Karpov was aiming to avoid posi¬ 
tions which I had probably analysed in my 
preparations, and 11 a4 gave him such an 
opportunity. 

11.. .h6! 

A good reaction to the early a2-a4: Black 
prevents the bishop move to g5, which is 
possible after ll...Wd7 or ll...jLf8. For 
example: ll...JLf8 12 JLg5!? (this appealed 
to me more than 12 d5 £>a5 13 JLa2 c6 
Tseshkovsky-Karpov, Rostov-on-Don 1980; 
Karpov-Miles, London 1984) 12...h6 13 
JLxf6 #xf6 14 Jk.d5! (an idea of Yakov 
Murey). 

12 £)bd2 (12 d5 is premature: 12...£\a5 13 
JLa2 c6! 14 £sa3 Wc7 with equality, Ljubo- 
jevic-Karpov, Lucerne Olympiad 1982; 
Savon-Karpov, Moscow (rapid) 1992) 

12.. .exd4l? 

A successful deviation from the main 
line, which would have been reached after 

12.. .JLf8 13 JLc2 (Game No.61). This came as 
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a surprise to me, and not surprisingly: at 
that time the theory of this entire variation 
was only just being developed. 

13 cxd4 ^ b4 

The knight is aiming for the d3-square, 
and after 14....&f8 the e4-pawn will be 
attacked - it would appear that White has 
problems. 



14#e2 

A new move, which I thought up at the 
board. In the source game Tseshkovsky- 
A.Ivanov (Kiev 1984) after 14 d5 c5 (or 

14...c6, but not 14...£sd3?! 15 Ee3 with 
hopes of exploiting the weakness of the c6- 
point and the c7-pawn) 15 dxc6 £\xc6 Black 
gained good piece play. 

In the game De Firmian-Nikolic (Tunis 
Interzonal 1985), played soon afterwards, 
an interesting idea occurred: 14 axb5 axb5 

15 Exa8 Wxa8 16 e5 dxe5?! (16...£tfd5 17 
£>e4 &f4 18 £>f6+! i.xf6 19 i.xf4 i.e7! 20 e6 
f5 is much better, with unclear play) 17 
dxe5 £tfd5 18 £\e4 c5 19 e6! fxe6 20 £>e5 
with a dangerous attack. But perhaps the 
correct defence would have been 15...iLxa8 

16 e5 dxe5 17 dxe5 £}d3! (things are not 
easy for Black after 17...£\fd5 18 £\e4 c5 19 
e6! fxe6 20 £\e5) 18 exf6 £\xel 19 Wxel iLxf6 
20 Wfl Wd7, when White's two knights are 
no stronger than the rook and pawn. 

The immediate 14 e5 dxe5 15 dxe5 leads 
after 15...£\fd5 16 £>e4 c5 17 axb5! (so that 


later the rook at e8 should not be defended 
by the rook at a8) 17...axb5 18 Exa8 to the 
variations with 14 axb5, but here too 

15.. .£\d3! is good, for example: 16 Ee3 itc5 
17 Exd3 Wxd3 18 exf6 Se2 or 16 exf6 £\xel 

17 Wxel (17 fxe7 Wxe7 18 <&xel Wxel+ 19 
£>fl Ee2) 17...iLxf6 18 Wfl, and now either 

18.. . 1 . r d7 19 axb5 axb5 20 Sxa8 iLxa8, as in 
the previous note, or even the 'ugly' 18...b4. 

1 4 .. .£f 8 15 e5 icc 6 

Karpov was also playing this position 
'on sight' - and after a long think, to avoid 
having to calculate many unclear variations 
he made an awkward, excessively 'posi¬ 
tional' move, which in my view is not in 
accordance with the dynamics of the posi¬ 
tion. 

15...dxe5 16 dxe5 (16 £>xe5 ±d5! Khol¬ 
mov) suggested itself, and here the com¬ 
mentators considered 16...£>d3?! 17 Edl 
.&c5 18 £\fl! or 16....&C6, but the best move 
was 16...Wd3!, for example: 17 Wxd3 £\xd3 

18 2e3 £>xcl 19 Sxcl <&d5 20 i.xd5 i.xd5 
with a comfortable game - in the event of 
21 axb5 (21 2xc7 bxa4) 21...axb5 22 2xc7 f6! 
23 exf6 Eal+ 24 £ifl 2xe3 25 fxe3 gxf6 the 
activity of Black's pieces compensates for 
the pawn deficit. 



16 axb5 i.xb5?! 

'A number of commentators gave prefer¬ 
ence to 16...axb5' (Averbakh). Indeed, after 

17 Ea3!? (17 Exa8 W\a8 is weaker) 17..M c8 
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it would have been much harder for White 
to deploy his forces. 

17 Wdl £>fds 



18 <&e4 

Now White has free development and 
can prepare an attack on the king. 

18.. .C6 

The knight has to be supported: the rash 

18.. .c5? would have allowed a combinative 

explosion - 19 ^.xd5 £>xd5 20 dxc5 (20 
JLxh6!?) 20...dxe5(c5) 21 i.xh6! gxh6 

(21...£>b4 22 £d2 £>d3 23 £>fg5!) 22 Wxd5! 
Wxd5 23 £\f6+ and £>xd5. 



19 ^cB! 

I liked both my position and this move: 
the knight turns away from the kingside in 
order to eliminate the potentially danger¬ 
ous bishop on b5. In Kholmov's opinion, 
T9 £lg3 with the idea of Se4-g4 was also 


interesting', but after 19...a5 20 Ee4 Black 
has the sharp reply 20...a4! 21 JLxa4 ^.d3 22 
2g4?! £c2!. 

19.. .5.8?! 

Allowing White to remove the danger¬ 
ous bishop, control the a-file and maintain 
his pawn outpost at e5. However, Karpov 
had a difficult choice. 

'The variation 19...£k!3 20 Ee4 £lxc3 21 
bxc3 £\xcl 22 Wxcl d5 23 Eg4 would have 
left White with attacking chances' (Dorf- 
man). And after the attempt to wrest the 
important diagonal from him - 22...JLd3!? 
he has two unpleasant replies: 23 2g4 Wd7 
24 exd6! £xd6 25 Wxh6 Wxg4 26 Wxd6 %6 
(26...Wf5 27 £>e5) 27 Wxg6 £xg6 28 <&e5 
with excellent compensation for the ex¬ 
change, and 23 e6!? (weakening the black 
king's defences) 23...fxe6 24 Exe6 or 

23.. .JLxe4 24 exf7+ *h8 25 fxe8W Wxe8 26 
Wf4 with the initiative. 

After \9..Mc7 (Kholmov) 20 £ixb5 (20 
£d2!?; 20 2e4!? dxe5 21 dxeS and 2g4) 

20.. .axb5 21 Exa8 2xa8 22 We2! Wd7 (or 

22.. .Ee8, defending against e5-e6) 23 *Ld2 
White retains pressure. This possibility is 
neutralised by the immediate 19'.Wd7, but 
here 20 Ee4 is again good (and if 20...dxe5 
21 dxe5!). 

20£>xb5 axb5 



21 exd6?! 

An incorrect idea: White voluntarily 
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gives up his strong pawn outpost in order 
to place his knight on e5, but this does not 
bring any real benefits. 

21 JLd2 was correct, and if 21. .Md7 22 
2e4!. And after the thematic 21...c5 there 
could have followed 22 JLxb4 (Dorfman 
considered only 22 dxc5?! dxc5 23 e6, which 
is unclear in view of 23...fxe6 24 JLxb4 £\xb4 
25 JLxe6+ ^hS, but not 23...2xe6? 24 JLxb4 
and wins) 22...£}xb4 23 e6!, for example: 

1) 23...fxe6 24 £.xe6+ *h8 25 2a7! with a 
dangerous initiative: 25...2e7 26 2xe7 JLxe7 

27 dxc5 dxc5 28 £d7, or 25...c4 26 2e3 11.6 
(it is no better to play 26...£>d3 27 b3! £)f4 

28 d5 or 26...2a8 27 2xa8 #xa8 28 £sh4!) 27 
2f7 d5 28 4^g5! etc; 

2) 23...C4 24 exf7+ *xf7 25 #d2! £id5 26 
£.c2 or 25...2xel+ 26 2xel d5 27 £)e5+ *g8 
28 JLdl JLd6 29 JLg4, and White has good 
attacking chances. 

2l...jLxd6 22 i.d2 #c7 

Despite his error, White is still challeng¬ 
ing fo? the initiative, and some accuracy in 
defence is required of Black. 22...#d7 was 
slightly better, intending 23 £le5 JLxe5 24 
2xe5 £sd3 with equality. 



23 #bl! (covering the d3-point and threat¬ 
ening #f5) 23...1d7 

In my opinion, 23...Sxel+ 24 Ixel £\d3 
25 #bl £}3f4 should have been preferred - 
although White has a slight edge (with his 
light-square bishop against the backward 


pawn on c6), Black's position is solid. 

24 £se5 (now this is strong as the d3-point 
is under control) 24...-£-xe5 25 Sxe5 

If 25 dxe5 there follows 25...c5 (26 #64?! 
c4 27 JLdl £\d3), and therefore it is better to 
exchange rooks, so that the black knight 
does not go to d3 with gain of tempo. 

25...2xe5 26 dxe5 c5 27 #e4 c4 28 i.dl 
I felt optimistic about my chances: of 
course, the black knights have the d3- 
square, but I thought that the active white 
bishops should tip the scales in my favour. 



28.. .£)d3?! 

The obvious move (Black wants to play 
actively as soon as possible), but not the 
best: it allows the bishops to expand. How¬ 
ever, after 28...2e8, which was recom¬ 
mended by a number of experts, there was 
the strong reply 29 JLf3! (not 29 JLg4 #e7 30 
.&f5 2d8!, and Black is in control of the 
situation) 29„.#e6 30 2a5 #b6 31 e6! #xe6 
32 #d4! £sc6 33 #xd5 #xd5 34 £.xd5 £)xa5 
35 JLxa5, and although this ending is 
probably drawn, it is nevertheless rather 
unpleasant for Black (35...2e2 36 JLc3 b4 37 
&fl 2c2 38 £.xb4 2xb2 39 &c3 2c2 40 i.e5 
etc). 

The best solution was the unusual move 

28.. .2d8!, and if 29 &g4, then 29...#e7. It is 
not easy to breach Black's defences: one of 
his knights is established at d5, and the 
other is ready to leap to d3. 
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29&g4 

29 JLc2!? came into consideration. If 

29.. .£>e7, then 30 Sa6 *T5 31 &xd3! cxd3 32 
1 B f d4, and although after 32...Sc8 33 Ed6 
Sc2 or 32...'B r c8 33 Ea3 Wc2 Black retains 
material equality, White's pieces are more 
active. The situation is more complicated 
after 30...£)f5!? 31 Ea3 b4 32 Ea8 Exa8 33 
Wxa8+ <&h7 34 We4 b3 35 Abl g6 - White 
also has pressure, but he may not be able to 
achieve anything tangible. 

In addition, I would have had to reckon 
with the rapid exchange of queens - 
29_.f5!? 30 #f3 (30 Wd4 Gtf6! 31 Wd6 #xd6 
32 exd6 Ed8 33 JLxd3 Exd6 with equality) 

30.. .£>xe5 31 Wxf5 Wxf5 32 Axf5 £>e7, and 
although the bishops still promise some 
advantage, objectively this is a draw. 

29.. .1 . b7? 



A mistake, giving White a serious advan¬ 
tage. '29...£>c5! 30 Wf3 1 B r b7 was essential' 
(Averbakh). Indeed, after 31 Sdl! £>d3 32 
Wg3 Black would have extinguished the 
opponent's initiative by 32...We7! 33 e6 (33 
JLf3 £ic7) 33...Sf8! 34 Af5 fxe6 35 £.xd3 
cxd3 36 ±xh6 Wf6 37 i.cl &b4, or 34 exf7+ 
Exf7 35 Wb8+ £>h7 36 Wxb5 &xf2 37 Wxd5 
£ixdl 38 JLxdl Wa7+ 39 &h2 Wc7+ with a 
draw. 

30 Wd4? 

An error in reply. 30 e6! was very strong, 
when 30...£)c5? is not possible because of 31 
Wd4!! £>b3 32 exf7+ Wxf7 (32...&f8? 33 
iLb4+!) 33 WeS! (this was the subtlety that I 
missed) 33...2e8 34 Ea8! <hc7 35 Ah5! with 
the idea of 35...g6 36 Ac3 - an exceptionally 
pretty attack! 

In the event of 30...£)f6 31 #xb7 2xb7 32 
2a8+ *h7 33 &f5+ g6 34 £xd3 cxd3 35 exf7 
2xf7 36 2d8 (Averbakh) or 35 iLc3!? Black 
has a difficult endgame. Or 30...£\5f4 (the 
best defence) 31 Wxb7 Exb7 32 2a8+ &h7 33 
£.f3 (33 £f5+ g6 34 £.e4 2e7 35 exf7 Exf7 
comes to the same thing) 33...Ee7 34 exf7 
2xf7 35 JLe4+ g6 36 r 4r>h2 with an obvious 
advantage to White - the bishops dominate 
the knights! After 36...b4 37 JLe3 Ee7! (not 

37...£M>2 38 £.d4 2g7 39 2b8 ^bd3 40 g3, 
winning the exchange) 38 iLd4 <Sie5 Black 
somehow holds on, but his position contin¬ 
ues to give serious cause for alarm. 
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30.. .Wb6! 

A clever resource, which immediately 
enables Black to relieve the situation. 

31 Wxd5 Wxf2+ 32 &h2 Wxd2 33 2fl Wg5 

A draw would also have resulted from 

33.. Mxb2 34 Wxf7+ &h8 35 e6 £)e5! 36 Wc7 
£>xg4+ 37 hxg4 Se8 38 #c5! We2! 39 2f8+ 
2xf8 40 #xf8+ sfeh7 41 e7 We5+ 42 &h3 
We3+ 43 g3 Wei!. 

34 Wxf7+ &h8 35 e6 £>e5 36 Wf5 £>xg4+ 37 
hxg4 2e8 



38 #xg5 ’/i-’/i 

'Or 38 We4 We7! 39 g3! I'd6 40 2el Wd3 
41 We5 b4 42 e7 c3, maintaining the bal¬ 
ance.' (Kholmov) 

Draw agreed on White's proposal in 
view of the obvious 38...hxg5 39 2f5 2xe6 
40 2xb5 2e2. Times: 2.25-2.23. 

Despite the sharpening of the play and 
the colossal inner tension, the match itself 
took place, as the press wrote, in an excep¬ 
tionally friendly atmosphere. 'Karpov and 
Kasparov are behaving like perfect gentle¬ 
men', remarked one commentator. And 
when the well-known playwright Leonid 
Zorin was asked for his feelings about the 
match atmosphere, he replied: 'The most 
optimistic. For a long time I have been 
depressed by the fact that the chess world 
has undoubtedly become more brutal, and 
hostile relations between the players are 


distorting the image of this noble art. This 
makes it all the more pleasant to see Kar¬ 
pov and Kasparov conducting a joint 
analysis after a game. It is immediately 
apparent that it is the chess truth that is 
most dear to them.' 

After each game we did indeed analyse 
it directly on the stage. My trainers advised 
me against this, since in such joint analyses 
I would allow the experienced Karpov to 
penetrate into my thoughts. I told them that 
I couldn't refuse. I didn't want to be the 
first to make a discourteous step... 

The 45th game also proved complicated 
and double-edged. In it we continued our 
discussion in the classical Scheveningen, 
which began in the 5th game and was later 
developed in our second match. 


Came 49 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
45th Game, Moscow 
23.01.1985 
Sicilian Defence B85 


1 e4 c5 2 <5jf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 4jf6 5 
£>c3 a6 6 ±e2 e6 7 0-0 i.e7 8 f4 0-0 9 &hl 
Wc7 



10 a4 
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Avoiding 10 Wei (Game No.47) and refin¬ 
ing the move order compared with the 5th 
game, where 10 jLf3 was played. 

10 —£k6 ll ik.e3 2e8 

In my youth I played 11...2d8, but the 
game Geller-Tal (Sochi 1977) set Black 
problems: 12 Wei £)xd4 13 iLxd4 e5 14 
Agl! exf4 15 a5! 2e8 16 ±b6 Wb8 17 2xf4 
(Game No.61 in Revolution in the 70s). 

12 &f3 

One of the useful-cum-waiting moves 
(along with 12 iLgl - Game No.62) prior to 
the relieving operation ...£>xd4 and ...e6-e5. 
As is well known, after 12 Wei £>xd4 13 
£.xd4 e5 14 fxe5 dxe5 15 Wg3 i.d8! 16 &e3 
^hS! Black has a sound position. 

12...2b8 13 Wd2 

A natural move, but at the time a com¬ 
paratively new one (instead of the usual 13 
We2(el) or the 'strange' 13 2el - Game 
No.9). Karpov was also to play this in our 
second match. 13 g4!? and other possibili¬ 
ties for Black on the 12th move are de¬ 
scribed in the notes to the 5th game. 



13...£)xd4 (40) 

After a long think - the theory of this 
variation was still in its rudimentary stage 
- I decided to proceed in a direction that 
was known to me. However, it is better to 
delay the exchange of knights: in the sec¬ 
ond match 13... &.d7 was to come to the fore 
(Game Nos.54, 70, 76). 


14 iLxd4 e5 15 iLa7 (driving the rook to a8 
in order to exclude ...b7-b5) 15—2a8 16 

JLe3 

Often this position was reached after 

12...£>xd4 13 Wxd4 e5 14 Wd2, and Black 
usually played 14(16)...exf4 15(17) Jb<f4 
iLe6. I didn't like this, and I tried to carry 
out the same plan as in the 5th game: 
maintain the pawn outpost at e5 and obtain 
counterplay on the queenside by activating 
the queen (...Wc4-b4). 

l6-i.d7!? 17 a5 



17— 2ac8 

The immediate 17...Wc4 can be met by 18 
b3 Wb4 19 fxe5! (19 £>d5 £>xd5 20 exd5 
Wxd2 21 ^.xd2 JLf6 is unclear) 19...dxe5 20 
£sd5 £>xd5 21 exd5 Wxd2 22 Axd2 - this 
endgame may be acceptable for Black, but 
it seemed to me that the potential of the 
white pawns on the queenside was greater 
than Black's on the kingside. 

Now everything is ready for the leap to 
c4 (say, 18 f5 Wc4!). However, in contrast to 
the 5th game, White has not wasted time on 
the unnecessary move 2fl-el (the rook is 
better placed at fl!) and he can prevent the 
activation of the black queen. 

18 £e2! 

As far as I remember, Karpov was very 
happy with his position, since it is difficult 
for Black to do anything active. 

18- £.c6!? 
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The capture 18...exf4 would have signi¬ 
fied 'moral capitulation': after 19 JLb6 
#c6(b8) 20 #xf4 the black queen is driven 
to an unfavourable square and White's 
game is the easier to play. 

At first sight the bishop move looks ra¬ 
ther artificial, but it has its logic: since the 
white bishop has moved away from the 
defence of the e4-pawn, it makes sense to 
attack it, at the same time vacating the d7- 
square for the queen and already contem¬ 
plating ...d6-d5. This move has created a 
new situation: White has to choose between 
19 #d3 and 19 Ad3. 



19 Wd3! 

'In the press centre the more consistent 

19 JLd3 was mainly studied. After 
19...exf4?! Dorfman gave the variation 20 
£.b6 #b8 21 Sxf4 d5 22 exd5 £>xd5 23 £>xd5 
JLxd5 24 2f5 &e6 25 2h5 h6 26 £.d4! £.f8 27 
JLe5 #a7 28 #14, when it is not easy for 
Black to defend' (Averbakh). 24 2g4! is 
even stronger - if 24... < A > h8? White has the 
decisive 25 2xg7!, while after 24. ..iLf6 25 
jLxh7+ or 24...g6 25 JLxg6 and #xd5 he has 
a material advantage. 

However, firstly, instead of 20...#b8?! it 
is better to play 20...#d7, and secondly, 
Black is not obliged to move 19...exf4. A 
rather unclear game results from 19...£}g4!? 

20 £b6 Wd7 (if 21 &c4, then 21...£.d8). But 
at the board I was inclining towards the 


unexpected move 19...jLd8!?, when the 
black bishops occupy the rare squares c6 
and d8 (instead of the usual e6 and f8); one 
bishop attacks the e4-pawn, while the other 
keeps the a5-pawn under fire and defends 
the knight on f6. Analysis shows that White 
has no way to gain a real advantage: 20 
fxe5 2xe5 (20...dxe5 21 £.c5 #d7 is also 
possible) 21 i.f4 2e8 22 2ael #xa5 23 i.xd6 
JLe7! with a roughly equal game. 

By playing 19 Wd3, Karpov was trying to 
restrict these possibilities, in order later at a 
convenient moment to squeeze Black with 
f4-f5, JLf3, g2-g4 and so on. 

19—#d8 (with the obvious intention of 
...d6-d5) 



20 2fdl?! 

Mechanically preventing my idea and 
intensifying the pressure on the d6-pawn, 
but this plan of White's can be neutralised 
tactically. 

It was better to leave the rook on the f- 
file for the moment and play 20 JLf3! - of 
course, one does not want to move the 
bishop back, but this is the only way to 
fight for the advantage: White is now 
threatening 21 f5, and after 20...exf4 (appar¬ 
ently, this must be played) 21 JLxf4 Black, 
in contrast to the game continuation, does 
not have clear equality. 

20...exf4 21 i.xf4 i.f8 22 &f3 #e 7 ! 

A very strong move, forcing White either 
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to divert his forces to the defence of the e- 
pawn, or go in for exchanges. Karpov 
preferred the latter, but the resulting end¬ 
game proved to be drawn. 



23 JLxd6 

Not 23 £>d5?! Web!. White could have 
maintained the tension by 23 Sel, although 
this is already a slight loss of time: 

23.. .Wc7!? (again attacking the a5-pawn) 
and then 24..Ad7, or immediately 23.. Ad7 

24 .&g4 Sa8!? (the correct move - after 

24.. .2cd8 25 Wg3 £>e5 26 i.h3 White is 
threatening JLg5) 25 Wg3 £le5 26 £sd5 (if 26 
JLh3, then 26..Ag6 27 .&e3 We5, activating 
the queen) 26...^.xd5 27 exd5 g6 28 JLe2 
JLg7 29 c4, and although White has 
achieved something, Black has a strong 
knight at e5 and there is the possibility of 
counterplay with ...f7-f5. 

23.. .Wxd6 24 Wxd6 i.xd6 25 2xd6 ®xe4 26 
2xc6 2xc6 27 £sxe4 2ce6! 

The simplest, although 27...2xc2 also 
does not lose - because of the mobility of 
the black rooks and the weakness of the 1st 
rank, it is hard for White to retain his 
queenside pawns. For example: 28 b4 2e7 
and then 29 £>c5 2c4 30 £.xb7 (30 2dl 2d4!) 

30.. .2xb4 31 £.xa6 2e5 32 £>d3 2xa5! or 29 
£>d6 2b2 30 £>xb7 (if 30 b5, then 30...2d7 31 
bxa6 bxa6 32 Ac4 2c2 33 £le5 2d6 with 
equality, while after 31 2dl axb5 Black 
acquires his trump) 30...2xb4 31 4ic5 2b5 


32 £>xa6 2xa5!. 



28&gl 

The material has to be returned: in the 
event of 28 2el? f5 29 £>f6+ both 29...^f7 
and 29...^hS are good. 

28.. .2xe4 29 i.xe4 2xe4 30 2dl 

White still has a micro-plus, but by that,, 
time it was already an easy matter for me to 
make a draw against Karpov in such a 
position. 

30.. .g5 (activity on the kingside) 31 2d5 h6 

32 c3 2e6 33 &f 2 &g7 34 g4 



30...b6! 

And now any advantage for White on 
the queenside is eliminated. 

35 h3 &g6 36 &f3 h5 'A-V* 

Times: 2.07-2.15. 

Before the next game (scheduled for 25 
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January) Karpov took a time-out - the fifth 
of six allotted to each contestant for the first 
48 games. All the indications were that a 
new battle in the Ruy Lopez was immi¬ 
nent... 


Came 50 

C. Kaspa rov-A. Ka rpov 

World Championship Match, 
46th Game, Moscow 
28.01.1985 
Ruy Lopez C92 


I e4 e5 2 £tf3 £>c6 (revealing his readiness 
for a complicated battle) 3 iLb5 a6 4 Aa4 
£rf6 5 0-0 £e7 6 Sel b5 7 i.b3 d6 8 c3 0-0 9 
h3 £b7 10 d4 Se8 11 £sbd2 

On this occasion White chooses the main 
and most accurate move order (11 a4 h6! - 
Game No.48). 
ll..JLf8 12 a4 

The most dangerous continuation for 
Black. The variations with 12 iLc2, 12 a3 
and 12 £>g5 Se7 13 d5 £>a5! 14 Ac2 c6 
(Timman-Karpov, Bugojno 1980), as well as 

II £ig5 Sf8, are examined in Revolution in 
the 70s (pp.243-256). 



12...1 r d7 (26) 

After a long think the champion makes a 
rare move, introduced by Igor Zaitsev 


instead of the usual 12...h6 (Game No.61). 
Karpov's choice did not come as a surprise 
to me: before the match Timoshchenko and 
I had analysed this variation a great deal 
and found a number of new ideas in it. 

13 axb5 (34) 

After an even longer think in reply, I 
employed a questionable novelty. The 
source game Pinter-Zaitsev (Szolnok 1975) 
went 13 £>g5 £>d8 (13...2e7!?) 14 d5, then 13 
JLc2 exd4 occurred, and soon they also 
began playing 13 d5 Cbe7 14 £sfl (Geller- 
Smejkal, Baden-Baden 1985) or 14 c4 £ig6 
15 JLc2 c6 16 b3 (Hiibner-Portisch, Brussels 
1986; Van der Wiel-Karpov, Tilburg 1988). 

My hesitation was the result of having to 
choose between the immediate 13 d5, and 
13 axb5 with the exchange of rooks fol¬ 
lowed by d4-d5 - both of these lines had 
been studied in our preparations and they 
seemed equally promising. 

13...axb5 14 5xa8 ixa8 

But not 14...2xa8? because of the unex¬ 
pected 15 £ig5 £id8 16 £\df3!, and Black has 
great problems: 16...c5 (16...h6 17 £ixf7! 
£ixf7 18 dxe5 or 16...exd4 17 e5! is equally 
bad) 17 dxe5 dxe5 18 Wxd7 £>xd7 19 £>xf7! 
(Ivanchuk-Portisch, Linares 1990). 



15 d5 £48 

Of the five possible knight moves, this 
one (along with 15...£ia7) looks the least 
good. If the knight is aiming for b7, it is 
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better to go there with gain of tempo - 

15.. .£}a5, which Karpov was to play in the 
5th game of our second match (Game 
No.57). 

Later 15...^b8 16 £sfl also came to the 
fore: 16...£>a6 17 £g5 &e7 18 £>g3 (Kas- 
parov-Smejkal, Dubai Olympiad 1986), or 

16.. .h6 17 £s3h2 (Svidler-Nikolic, Bundes- 
liga 2006) with some initiative for White. 

However, before both the first and the 
second matches we considered the best 
reply to be 15...®e7 (the source game: 
Popovic-Smejkal, Zagreb 1985) 16 £)fl h6. 



Analysis diagram 

It appeared that White could count on a 
slight advantage after 17 £>3h2 (a key idea) 

17.. .C6 18 £>g4 £>xg4 19 hxg4 cxd5 20 exd5 
(a later evaluation was 'unclear'), or 19 
dxc6 iLxc6 20 hxg4 d5 21 £lg3, but here we 
underestimated 19...®xc6! 20 hxg4 b4 with 
equality, which was arrived at by transpo¬ 
sition (17...c5!? 18 dxc6 ®xc6 19 £lg4 ®xg4 
20 hxg4 b4) in the game A.Sokolov-Karpov 
(Linares 1989). 

Apparently the routine 17 £)g3 promises 
White more. In the event of 17...c6 18 dxc6 
®xc6, rather than 19 £\h2 it looks more 
interesting to play 19 5ih4!? (intending not 
only ^f5, but also £lg6 - going for the 
advantage of the two bishops!). And if 

18.. JLxc6, then 19 £}h2 is now quite good, 


as after 19...d5?! 20 £>h5! £>xe4 21 £>g4! 
Black's position is very dangerous (Tim- 
man-Karpov, 7th matchgame, Kuala Lum¬ 
pur 1990). 

16 £>fl h6 

'If 16...c6, then 17 Ag5 is unpleasant' 
(Averbakh), for example: 17...cxd5 18 JLxf6 
dxe4? 19 £>xe5 or 17...i.e7 18 £.xf6 £.xf6 19 
£se3 etc. 

Now, however, Black's position is quite 
solid, and the unfortunate knight can get 
out from d8. For White to demonstrate his 
advantage he has to display considerable 
ingenuity. 

17£>3h2i 

A very important manoeuvre. 'There is a 
battle in progress for the d5-point. If 17...c6 
(17...c5 18 c4!) there follows 18 £lg4 ®xg4 
19 hxg4 cxd5 20 exd5, and the d5-pawn is 
securely defended' (Suetin). And the g4- 
pawn increases White's attacking potential. 

17...<£>b7 



18 JLc2 

The immediate 18 £lg4 could have led 
after 18...£>xg4 19 hxg4 £>c5 20 i.c2 c6 21 b4 
<5ja6 to the same position as in the game (in 
the event of 20...'£)xg4). 

18...<£>c 5 19 b4 

Here too 19 £lg4!? was possible, tempt¬ 
ing Black into playing 19...^c(f)xe4 20 Axe4 
®xe4 21 Sxe4 f5 with an excellent game, 
but intending something quite different: if 
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19...£icxe4, then 20 £)g3! £ixg3 (20...£lxg4 
21 £>xe4) 21 4}xf6+ gxf6 22 2e3! with the 
initiative, while to 19...£sfxe4 there is the 
cunning reply 20 f3! £>g5 21 £lg3! with an 
interesting attack (the threat is JLxg5, b2-b4 
and WdS), although Black's defensive 
resources are by no means exhausted. 
Besides, he could agree to 19...£sxg4 20 
hxg4£e7or 20...« r d8. 



19.. .£sa6 

The variation 19...£>a4 20 iLxa4 bxa4 21 
c4 iLb7 22 b5! would most probably have 
led to the loss of a pawn, for example: 

22.. .2.8 23 £>g3 #d8 24 2e2 £>d7 25 2a2 
£>b6 26 »c2 &c8 27 &e3 etc. 

After 19...£>a6 Black's knight does not 
look very well placed, but he hopes to play 
...c7-c6 and ...foc7, undermining the white 
centre. 

20£)g4 £>h7?! 

This retreat increases White's possibili¬ 
ties. 20...£>xg4 21 hxg4 c6 was better, al¬ 
though after 22 g5! hxg5 23 JLxg5 cxd5 24 
exd5 White has the better chances. 

21 £)g3 c6 22 dxc6 

22 h4 (Taimanov) 22...foe 7 23 dxc6 JLxc6 
24 iLb3 2a8 25 'V/f3 foe6 would have led to 
a position which could also have occurred 
in the game (after 25...2a8). 

22.. JLxc6 23 i.b3 foa 24 Wf3 foe6 25 h4 
More energetic than the unhurried 22 

Wd3 2a8 23 2dl 2al 24 f3 #c7 25 &e3. 


25...»d8?! 

A poor manoeuvre, especially since after 
White's reply the h4-pawn cannot be taken. 
It was better to activate the rook - 25...2a8 
with the sequel 26 Sdl Wb7 27 foe3 fo(6 28 
£>d5 JLxd5 29 exd5 foc7, although after 30 
Axh6!? (30 <£if5 £ice8 31 g4!? is also interest¬ 
ing) 30...2a3 31 &c2 Wa8 (31...£>cxd5? 32 
iLe4 gxh6 33 2xd5! £sxd5 34 WfS! and wins) 
32 &g5 £)cxd5 33 £.xf6 £>xf6 34 foe4 ^xe4 
35 JLxe4 and JLd5 White's chances are 
better. 

26 2dl! (threatening £>xe5) 26...#a8? 

26... 1 H r xh4? is not possible in view of 27 
fof5 Wd8 (27...1115 28 £>gxh6+) 28 £sxe5 
£>hg5 (28...£)eg5 29 £.xf7+!) 29 £.xg5 £>xg5 
30 JLxf7+ foxf7 31 foxc6. The only accept¬ 
able move was 26. .Mc7 - because of the 
loss of time Black's position has deterio¬ 
rated and after 27 £>f5 his defence is diffi¬ 
cult, but not yet hopeless. 



27 i.d5? 

White squanders nearly all his advan¬ 
tage. I saw the double combinative blow 27 
iLxh6!! gxh6 28 2xd6! (Dorfman), when 

28.. .£.xd6? is bad: 29 £>xh6+ £>g7 (29...&h8 
30 foxf7+ and £>xd6) 30 »xf7+ &h8 31 £>gf5 
(threatening 32 Wg8+! 2xg8 33 fof7 mate) 

31.. .Wb7 32 Wgb with crushing threats. I 
sensed intuitively that White should also 
win after other replies: he picks up several 
pawns and in any case he is not risking 
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anything. For example: 

1) 28...£)f4 29 £>xh6+ (29 &xf7+!?) 

29.. .£.xh6 30 2xh6 &h8 31 Wg4! £xe4 32 
Wg5! 4te6 33 Wxe5+ £>g7 34 Wf6, and Black 
has no satisfactory defence: 34...JLxg2 35 
Ac2 or 34...£.g6 35 h5; 

2) 28...*'b7 29 £if5! £xe4 30 Wg3 &h8 31 
£>gxh6 £xh6 32 £ixh6 Wc7 33 Wxe5+ 4^g7 

34 2e6! (34 2d8! is equally good) 34...Wxe5 

35 text7+ &g8 36 2xe5 2xe5 37 £sxe5+ <&f8 
38 f3 with four pawns for a knight and an 
easy win. 

However, I was paralysed by the 
thought of the 1-5 score, and I opted for the 
'positional solution' 27 iLd5, in the hope 
that my menacing knights would dominate 
on the light squares. Alas, Black's defences 
proved to be quite solid. In addition, he has 
the c4-square and White has a backward 
pawn on c3. The activity may evaporate, 
but the weaknesses will remain... 

27.. .-&xd5 28 exd5 £sc7 29 £se4 (White is 
still pressing, but his pressure gradually 
dies away) 29—Wc8 (beginning a struggle 
for the f5-point) 30 £\e3 Wd7 31 £sf5 



31...2a8?! 

Although this does not lose, Black 
should have preferred 31...^hS (Taimanov) 
32 g4! 2a8 33 £e3 2a2 34 &g2 &g8 35 g5, 
when in the event of 35...h5 36 Wh3 #d8 37 
.&b6! 2a6 38 ^.a5 g6 39 £se3 he is com¬ 
pletely squeezed, so therefore 35...g6! is 


correct: 36 £>xh6+ iLxh6 37 gxh6 f5 38 Wh3 
&h8 with sharp play. 

32 #h3?! 

By 32 £sexd6! g6! (32...i.xd6? 33 Wg4) 33 
%4 2d8 34 £>b7! (Taimanov) 34...£sf6 
(34...h5? 35 Wh3 and wins) 35 £\xh6+ (after 

35 *T3 gxf5 36 £ixd8 £>cxd5 37 %3+ &h7 
38 &xf7 Wxf7 39 #xe5 #d7 40 ±f4 &g6 
Black would appear to be okay) 35...iLxh6 

36 Wxd7 2xd7 37 i.xh6 £scxd5 38 £>c5 
White could have obtained an ending with 
an extra pawn. True, after 38...2a7 39 JLd2 
2a2 it is probably close to a draw. 

32...2d8 (the rook is forced to retrace its 
steps - a plus feature of the move 32 WhS) 

33 i.e3 

After 33 h5 £ie8 (intending ...£if6) Black 
would have had time to regroup: 34 #f3 
&h8 35 iLe3 Wb7 - as in the game, but with 
the rook on d8 (rather than d7). It would 
appear that White no longer has sufficient 
attacking potential, and the position is on 
the verge of equality. 



33...Wc8?! 

It was better to hurry - 33...g6! 34 £>xh6+ 
.&xh6, quickly going into an ending where 
Black has nothing to fear: 35 #xd7 2xd7 36 
i.xh6 f5 or 35 £xh6 Wxh3 36 gxh3 f5 37 
£g5 2d7 38 £>g3 *>f7. 

34 Wf3?! 

Losing a chance to gain the initiative. 
The commentators rightly preferred the 
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exchange of bishop for knight - 34 iLb6! 
Wh7 (34...g6? 35 £>fxd6!) 35 i.xc7 (after 35 
-sLa5 g6 36 Wg3 h5 Black stabilises the 
situation on the kingside) 35...1^X07. But 
here the recommended 36 %4 allows 

36.. .h5! 37 WxhS g6, when White is forced to 
give up a piece with unclear play: 38 Wg4 
&h8 39 £>e3 f5 40 £>xf5 gxf5 41 «xf5 ±e7. 
Therefore 36 h5! i.e7 37 %4 £>g5 38 Sal is 
correct, retaining pressure. 

34.. .£*e8 (now if 35 h5 there is 35...Wc4) 35 
£b6 

Trying to disrupt the coordination of the 
black pieces, but failing to achieve this aim. 

35.. .5.7 36 h5 



36.. .Wb7 

36...Wc4 was more risky because of 37 
Wg4 &h8 38 £>xg7 £>xg7 39 Wxd7 Wxe4 40 
Wxf7, although after 40. .Mc2 Black holds 
on. 

37 i.e3 &h8 38 g4 

Seeing that Black had made good pro¬ 
gress and was now ready to become active, 
I tried to clarify the situation. 

38.. .^.e7! (a strong reply, which cools 
White's ardour) 39 £ixe7 

Dashing attacking attempts with a piece 
sacrifice were easily parried: 39 JLxh6 gxh6 
40 £>xh6 i.f8 or 39 £>xh6 gxh6 40 Wxf7 Wc8! 
(T.Georgadze). 39 %2 2c7 40 f4 exf4 41 
JLxf4 £>hf6 was possible, but, as I have said, 
I wanted clarity. 


39...2xe7 40 g5 hxg5 41 i.xg5 2c7 V*-V* 



Draw agreed on White's proposal: after 
42 WfS the position is still complicated, but 
neither player wanted to take a risk. It is 
dangerous to play 42...Wc8?! 43 'W/xc8 2xc8 

44 iLe7 2c7 45 iLxd6 2c4 (Makarychev) 46 
&e7! 2xe4 47 d6 £>hf6 48 d7 £>xd7 49 2xd7 
&h7 50 2b7 or 42...£>xg5?! 43 Wxg5 2c4 44 
f3! #d7 45 &g2 f5 46 £>g3 2xc3 47 £>xf5 
with an attack. But after 42...2c4 43 f3 (or 43 
i.d8 *g8 44 &h2 £>f8 45 2gl Wxd5 with a 
spectacular draw: 46 £if6+ £>xf6 47 JLxf6 
£>e6 48 2xg7+ £>xg7 49 Wg5 4>f8 50 h6 Wf3 
51 h7 Wxf2+ 52 &hl) 43...£>g8 44 *g2 £>f8 

45 h6 Wd7 the position is one of dynamic 
balance. Thus a draw was a quite logical 
outcome. Times: 2.33-2.27. 

A complicated, exhausting battle - hence 
the mistakes by both sides. Again, as in the 
6th, 16th, 36th, 40th and 44th games, I failed 
to exploit excellent winning chances. How¬ 
ever, I was not greatly distressed by this, 
since I was full of optimism and I believed 
that I would have more such chances in the 
future. 

Already behind us were 46 games and 
four and a half months of play. The cost of 
the match was mounting. They put pres¬ 
sure on us, demanding that the match be 
moved from the Hall of Columns to the 
Sport Hotel, a long way from the centre of 
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Moscow. Back in early January, at the 
suggestion of Karpov, we signed a letter on 
behalf of Pyotr Demichev, the chairman of 
the organising committee and at that time 
Minister of Culture and a Candidate Mem¬ 
ber of the Politburo, requesting that the 
field of battle should not be changed. 
However, we achieved only a temporary 
postponement. I think that the decisive role 
was played not by the letter, but by Kar¬ 
pov's personal guarantee to conclude the 
match by the end of the month. 

On 29 January a lecture about the world 
championship was planned in the Moscow 
Polytechnic Museum. But the lecture had to 
be postponed. The next day the 47th game 
took place, and here the champion, aiming 
to fulfil his personal guarantee, was due to 
engage me in a decisive battle. 


Came 51 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
47th Game, Moscow 
30 . 01.1985 
Queen’s Gambit D52 


1 £>f3 (reverting to 'old' lines: before this 
Karpov had played 1 e4 three times in 
succession) l...£tf6 2 c4 e6 3 d4 d5 4 £k3 c6 



Not wishing to check what the opponent 
had prepared in the Queen's Gambit 
(4...JLe7), and now feeling fully confident, I 
decided again to propose the Meran - 5 e3 
<$}bd7, as in the 29th and 33rd games (Game 
Nos.33, 37). 

5i.g5 

A sharp and committal move: White is 
ready for the ultra-complex Botvinnik 
Variation (5...dxc4 6 e4 b5 7 e5 h6 etc.). This 
came as a surprise to me - 5 JLg5 was not at 
all in Karpov's style. However, from the 
competitive point of view he acted cor¬ 
rectly. Although I knew the Botvinnik 
Variation quite well (I had fought success¬ 
fully against it with White), playing such a 
mind-boggling position, where everything 
hangs by a thread, would have been psy¬ 
chologically difficult for me with the score 
standing at 1-5: the slightest mistake could 
have proved to be the last in the match. 

5.. .£sbd7 

After some slight hesitation I preferred a 
different, more reliable course. 

6 e3 

It was important that in the 'Carlsbad' 
set-up with the knight on f3 - 6 cxd5 exd5 7 
e3 &e7 8 JLd3 0-0 I felt comfortable, having 
had the experience of training games with 
Timoshchenko and an easy draw with 
Timman (USSR v. Rest of the World, 1st 
round, London 1984) after 9 VHc2 Ee8 10 0-0 
£\f8 11 i.xf6 JLxf6 12 b4 £g4 13 £id2 £e7 
14 Sabi (14 b5 c5!) 14...£d6 etc. 

6.. Ma5 

'For the first time in his career Kasparov 
employed the Cambridge Springs Varia¬ 
tion, against which he had to fight with 
White in the final Candidates match with 
Smyslov (1984). Of course, when upholding 
this variation for White, in the course of 
things he had studied it, as they say, 
through and through.' (Suetin). Alas, only 
by the standards of that time... 

7 cxd5 
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This move rather concerned me: it meant 
that my opponent was ready for the com¬ 
plications after 7...£>xd5 8 Wd2 JLb4 9 Scl 
(as in the 3rd and 9th games of my match 
with Smyslov). 7 £)d2 JLb4 8 Wc2 is quieter 
(as in the 7th and 13th games of that same 
match). 

7...£>xd5 8 Wd 2 

And here, after a little thought, I decided 
to deviate. 



8...£>7b6!? 

The real strength of this old move of 
Becker's is dubious, since it allows White to 
gain a promising attacking position with 
the help of a pawn sacrifice. But in the 
given specific instance it was very strong 
from the psychological point of view: 
Karpov never liked sacrificing a pawn 'for 
compensation', and especially at such a 
moment in the match! From the expression 
on my opponent's face I realised that he 
was not prepared for these sharp variations 
(apparently the move 8...£>7b6 had been 
overlooked by his helpers). 

On encountering an unpleasant surprise, 
Karpov sank into thought for a long time - 
and decided to go in for the exchange of 
queens (which by that time I was already 
expecting). 

9 £>xd5 (36) 

Generally speaking, this is mental ca¬ 
pitulation, but Karpov was unable to betray 


his own nature, which demanded that he 
should maintain a position with a clear 
structure. To sacrifice a pawn 'on sight' - 9 
JLd3!? £>xc3 10 bxc3 £>d5 11 0-0! (11 Scl 
‘SixcS 12 0-0 is not so clear, Alekhine-Euwe, 
25th matchgame, Holland 1935; Game No.17 
in Volume II of My Great Predecessors) 

11.. .'i f xc3 12 We2 - would have run con¬ 
trary to his overall chess philosophy. 

9.. .Wxd2+ 10 <£sxd2 exd5 

Had White's knight been at c3, he would 
have had slightly the more pleasant ending, 
but with the knight on d2 the position is 
completely equal, 
ll JLd3 

Here I pondered over what plan to 
choose. If White is allowed to regroup 
calmly, there is the prospect of protracted 
play - f2-f3, e3-e4 and <Sib3-c5 is possible. 
Thus I conceived an idea, which also pro¬ 
duced a psychological effect. 

11.. .a5!? 



After making this move I offered a draw 
(the earliest peace offering in all of our 
matches!). I realised that although after his 
lack of success in the opening Karpov 
would be experiencing some discomfort, he 
would remember about his promises to 
conclude the match and would not agree to 
such a draw. Indeed, he replied: 'Well, it's 
rather early...' In this there was a hint of 
uncertainty: it wasn't a complete 'no', but 
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perhaps a 'yes, but later, and for the mo¬ 
ment we should play on for a while'. How¬ 
ever, as we will see, playing with such an 
indecisive mood is dangerous... 

With ...a5-a4 Black wants to seize space 
on the queenside and restrict the white 
knight, by depriving it of the b3-square, 
while Karpov did not like conceding space 
'for no particular reason'! 

12 a4 

'This move, weakening the b4-point, was 
condemned by the commentators. 12 0-0 or 
12 f3 was better, with equality' (Averbakh). 
However, Karpov's move has its logic. 
White fixes the enemy pawn at a5 and 
wants to restrict the knight on b6 by b2-b3, 
considering the weakness of the b4-point to 
be insignificant (after all it is not the knight 
that will be placed there, but the bishop). In 
addition, White has free development for 
his pieces, whereas Black still has to decide 
on the fate of his queen's bishop. 

I2...i,b4 13 &e2 Jk.g4+!? 

The simple 13...0-0 was also possible, 
intending 14 £sb3 2e8 15 Shcl £>d7 16 i.f4 
£if8 and ...£le6, but it seemed to me that it 
was better first to solve the main problem 
of the Carlsbad structure - the develop¬ 
ment of the light-square bishop. 

14 f3 JLh5 



15 h4 

An active continuation, provoked by my 


manoeuvre ...jk.g4-h5 with the intention of 
...JLg6. Here I conceived an as yet rather 
vague idea: if the white king were to re¬ 
main in the centre, at some point I would 
be able to handle the position not as an 
endgame, but as a middlegame, and Kar¬ 
pov might well not sense the onset of this 
moment! Which is what in fact happened... 

15.. .0-0 16 g4 i.g6 17 b3 (17 i.xg6 fxg6! 
and ...2ae8 is advantageous to Black - 
Kholmov) 17...^.xd3+! 18 &xd3 

White's plan is the seizure of space on the 
kingside (Karpov intends roughly the same 
as I was trying to do on the queenside). If 
Black does not undertake anything, there 
will follow h4-h5, <£sfl-g3-f5, and White will 
gain a serious advantage. Therefore Black 
has to hurry with his counterplay. 

18.. .2fe8 19 2acl 



19...C5! 

Seizing the initiative. This unexpected 
move threw the champion into a psycho¬ 
logical stupor: it turns out that at d3 the 
white king feels uncomfortable! From this 
moment Karpov clearly began to lose the 
thread of the game. 

20£f4 

20 dxc5?! £>d7! is dangerous for White. 
He must try to regroup somehow and to 
remove the bishop from potential attack. If 
20 h5 2ac8 all the same he has to play 21 
JLf4 (since 21 h6? is bad because of 21...c4+ 
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22 bxc4 ilxd2 23 &xd2 £}xc4+ 24 £e2 f6 25 
&.t4 g5), and after 21...Sc6 Black's activity 
on the queenside gives at least equal 
chances: 22 g5 (22 2c2 with the idea of Shcl 
is more cautious) 22...Sec8, and 23 h6?! is 
weak on account of 23...c4+! 24 bxc4 dxc4+ 
25 <&c2 £xd2 26 <&xd2 c3+ and ...£>d5. 
20...2ac8 21 dxc5?! (here too 21 h5 2c6 22 
2c2 was more solid) 21...£)d7 

The knight has acquired excellent pros¬ 
pects and White's position has indeed 
become unpleasant (although as yet far 
from lost!). 



22 c6? 

A serious mistake. This typical move en¬ 
ables White to avoid the immediate open¬ 
ing of the position, but it gives the oppo¬ 
nent an important additional trump - 
mobile hanging pawns. 

'After 22 £d6 b6 23 c6 £>c5+ and ...2xc6 
Black has an excellent position' (Suetin). 
Even so, there White would still have 
maintained the balance: 24 .&xc5 bxc5 25 e4 
2xc6 26 exd5 2d6 27 £>e4 2xd5+ 28 £e2 etc. 
I would have preferred 22...£>xc5+ 23 ^.xc5 
JLxc5 24 2hel h5!, fixing the weakness of 
the h4-pawn and nevertheless retaining 
somewhat the better chances. 

22...bxc6 23 2hdl £>c5+ 24 &C2 

'If 24 <&e2, then 24...£>e6 25 &e5 f6! or 25 
4’f2 £>xf4 26 exf4 c5, and White has a diffi¬ 
cult position.' (Kholmov) 



24...f6?! 

24...£le6 was more accurate: 25 .&g3 (25 
.&e5? £sf8 and wins) 25...c5! 26 £sfl 2ed8 
(with the idea of 27 ^.el?! JLxel 28 2xel 
c4!). 25...2cd8 is not so clear: 26 £>fl c5 27 
Hd3 d4!? 28 e4 c4 29 bxc4 £ic5 30 £>d2!, and 
at the cost of the exchange White escapes 
from the pressure. I wanted to place my 
king's rook on d8, so that Black's hanging 
pawns would be able to display their full 
potential. 

25 £>fl £>e6 26 £g3 Hed8 



27 i.f2?! 

Taimanov recommended urgently run¬ 
ning away - 27 4ib2 c5 28 &a2, but after 
28 29 £sd2 g6 Black has an obvious 
advantage. 

27 JLel!? was more interesting (it is pre¬ 
cisely this that 24...£le6 would have en- 
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abled Black to avoid), and if 27...J.xel 28 
2xel d4, then 29 £ld2! (better than Khol¬ 
mov's move 29 &b2) 29...dxe3 30 2xe3 
<£ld4+ 31 < 4 > c3! with equality. Therefore 

27.. .2.8! is correct, exploiting White's 
weaknesses and retaining the initiative: 28 
.&xb4 2xb4 29 2d3 c5 30 2cdl h5! (when 31 
2xd5? £ld4+ 32 2lxd4 2xd4 is bad for 
White), or 28 £>g3 £xel 29 2xel £>c5 30 
2b 1 £>d7 31 £sf5 £>e5 32 2fl c5 etc. 

27.. .C5 28®d2 

It is hard to offer White any good advice. 
The sharp 28 e4?! is bad because of 

28.. .JLa3! (28...d4!?) 29 2al £sd4+ 30 &bl 
i.b4 31 exd5 (31 &b2 £>e2!) 31...£lxb3 32 
2a2 £ld4 33 <£le3 <£lxf3 34 <£lc4 £le5 with an 
obvious advantage to Black. In Taimanov's 
opinion, 28 < &b2 was again the safest, but in 
this case after 28...c4! 29 bxc4 £lc5 the 84 - 
pawn would have been hanging with 
check. 



28...C4! 

A breakthrough, which unexpectedly 
quickly brings success. Maintaining the 
pressure with 28... ( 4 > f7 also came into 
consideration, since White is almost in 
zugzwang, for example: 29 '&bl c4! 30 bxc4 
£lc5, and after 31 cxd5 JLxd2! 32 2xd2 <£lb3, 
...<£sxd2+ and ...2c4 Black wins. 

29 bxc4 ®C5! 30 e4?! 

This makes things easier for Black. 30 
2al was more tenacious, when in the event 


of 30...dxc4 31 £lxc4 2xdl 32 2xdl £>xa4 33 
2d4! £lc5 34 JLg3 ^he6 35 2e4 a draw is 
probable. However, 30...<£ld7! 'followed by 
...£le5 or ...£sb6' (Averbakh) would have set 
White virtually insoluble problems: 

1) 31 e4 £le5 32 £g3 £lxc4! 33 £>xc4 
2xc4+ with a very pretty and decisive 
attack: 34 4>d3 (34 i’bl also does not help: 

34.. .£c3 35 2a2(a3) 2dc8! etc.) 34...2c3+ 35 
&e2 2c2+ 36 *fl 2dc8!! 37 2xd5 28c3 38 
2f5 g6! 39 2xf6 £e7 40 2f4 ±d6, or 36 &d3 
2g2 37 £c7 2d7 38 £b6 dxe4+ 39 &xe4 
2e2+ 40 &f4 2b7 41 £gl Ac3 42 2abl ile5+ 
43 ‘A’fS 2e7! and wins; 

2) 31 JLg3 ^b6 32 li2 7 33 e4 (33 h5 
< 4 > e6 is only slightly better) 33...d4 34 &d3 
i.xd2 35 £>xd2 ^xc4+ 36 &el (if 36 4>e2 
there is the strong reply 36...£sb2 37 2dcl 
d3+ 38 &d2 £lc4+ 39 £>dl d2 40 2cbl 2d3 
etc.) 36...£>e5 37 2a3 2c4 38 £>fl d3 39 ±el 
(there is nothing better) 39...£lxf3 40 ilxa5 
2a8 41 ±c3 2axa4 42 2xa4 2xa4 43 2xd3 
£)xh4, and Black should be able to convert 
his extra pawn. 

30.. .d4! 



31 £sbl? 

Suicide. It was essential to play 31 2al 
d3+ 32 £>cl! (but not 32 &b2 2b8! - 
Averbakh) 32...JLxd2+ 33 &xd2 <£sb3+ 34 
4>c3 £lxal 35 2xal - White has lost the 
exchange, but he retains practical saving 
chances: 35...d2 (35...2b8!?) 36 2dl 2b8 37 
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JLg3! 2b4! (37...Sb7 38 c5!) 38 Ac7 2c8 39 
&xa5 Scxc4+ 40 4>d3 Sxa4 41 i.c3! 2c8 42 
2xd2 2a3 43 2c2 h5 44 gxh5 &h7 45 4>d4 



Analysis diagram 

45...2b8! (the threat of ...2bb3 prevents 
White from coordinating his forces) 46 f4 
2d8+ 47 4>e3 <^h6, and nevertheless Black 
gradually wins. 

31...d3+ 32 4>b2 d2 0-1 

In view of 33 2c2 £)d3+. Times: 1.57- 
2.07. 

The score was now 5-2 (with 40 draws) 
in the champion's favour. Keene wrote 
about the 47th game: 'Karpov's play was 
surprisingly feeble and towards the end of 
the game he turned bright red - usually a 
reliable warning of one of his rare defeats. 
5-2 remained a commanding lead, but 
Karpov had now not won a game for over 
two months and must have recalled with 
apprehension how Korchnoi pulled back 
from 5-2 in 1978/ It was not only Karpov 
who might have remembered Baguio - 
Campomanes, Sevastyanov and Baturinsky 
were also there. It was then that the idea 
occurred to them of terminating the 
match... 

After my second win it was announced 
that the move to the Sport Hotel would 
nevertheless take place. And for recupera¬ 


tion Karpov obtained a whole week (two 
'technical' time-outs on 1 and 4 February) - 
a luxury which was totally unavailable to 
me at the start of the match, when I so 
needed a respite. Moreover, after this the 
champion also took another time-out on his 
own account (6 February), and so the next 
game took place only nine days later. 

It was precisely during those days that 
FIDE and the Soviet Federation began 
actively seeking a pretext for terminating 
the match ahead of schedule (about this, 
see the next chapter 'The 49th Game'). As a 
result, the 48th game was destined to draw 
a line under our five-month duel. 


Game 52 

C. Ka s pa rov- A. Ka r pov 

World Championship Match, 
48th Game, Moscow 
08 / 09 . 02.1985 
Petr off Defence C42 


1 e4 e5 2 £>f3 £)f6 

On this occasion Karpov's objective was 
merely to hold out (after all, it would be far 
more convenient to terminate the match 
with a score of 5-2, rather than 5-3), and so 
he avoided 2...£ic6 (Game Nos.48, 50) and 
chose one of the most solid openings. 

3 £sxe5 d6 4 £>f3 ^xe4 5 d4 d5 6 i.d3 £sc6 

6 ..Ae7 7 0-0 0-0 8 c4 £if6 9 £>c3 dxc4 10 
&xc4 £sbd7 11 h3 £sb6 12 &b3 c6 13 2el 
(Harmonist-Mason, Breslau 1889) leads to 
an ancient tabiya, which can also arise from 
four(!) other openings: 

1) The Queen's Gambit Accepted - 1 d4 
d5 2 c4 dxc4 3 e3 e5 4 Axc4 exd4 5 exd4 £lf6 
6 £)f3 i.e7 7 0-0 0-0 8 h3 £ibd7 (8...£ic6 9 
£sc3 - cf. 11 Jk.xc4 in the game) 9 £sc3 £sb6 
10 £b3 c6 11 2el! (but not 11 i.e3, as La 
Bourdonnais regularly played against 
McDonnell in their matches, London 1834); 
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2) The French Defence - 1 e4 e6 2 d4 (or 2 
c4 d5 3 exd5 exd5 4 cxd5 Wxd5 5 £>f3 £>f6 6 
£>c3 Wd8 7 d4 &e7 8 Ac4 0-0 9 h3 etc.) 2...d5 
3 exd5 exd5 4 £>f3 £>f6 5 c4 dxc4 6 £xc4 
±e7 7 0-0 0-0 8 h3 £>bd7 (8...£>c6 9 £>c3 - cf. 
11 JLxc4 in the game) 9 £k3 ^b6 10 ^.b3 c6 
11 Sel; 

3) The Scandinavian Defence - 1 e4 d5 2 
exd5 4T6 3 c4 e6 4 d4 exd5 5 £k3 dxc4 6 
JLxc4 i.e7 7 £>f3 0-0 8 h3 £ibd7 (8...£ic6 9 
0-0 - c.f. 11 JLxc4 in the game) 9 0-0 £)b6 10 
£b3c611 Sel; 

4) The Slav Defence - 1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 
£k3 e5 4 e3 dxc4 5 JLxc4 exd4 6 exd4 4}f6 7 
£>f3 ±e7 8 0-0 0-0 9 h3 £>bd7 10 Sel £>b6 11 
£b3. 

From here Black has played 13(ll)...£sfd5 
14(12) ®e4! (Timman-Panno, Mar del Plata 
1982; Karpov-Timman, Amsterdam 1991), 
but more often 13(ll)...£>bd5 14(12) JLg5 
JLe6, and the position is very similar to one 
which could have occurred in the present 
game. White fights for an advantage by 
15(13) Wd2 or 15(13) £\e5, and sometimes 
also 14(12) £>e5. 

7 0-0 JLe7 (7...JLg4 - Game No.67) 8 c4! 

After the 41st game this eclipsed 8 Sel 
(8..JLf5 - Game No.2 ; 8...jLg4! - Game 
Nos.32, 34). 



8-£)f6 

Realising that in the event of 8...£\b4, I 
would use his own prescription, 9 JLe2! 


(Game No.45 ), Karpov made another, less 
critical move, which has been known since 
the mid-19th century. The immediate 

8.. .0-0?! is weaker because of the classic 
continuation 9 cxd5 WxdS 10 Sel £>f6 11 
£k3 Wd8 12 h3! (Winawer-Blackbume, 
London 1883). 

After 8...JLe6 (Lowenthal-Morphy, 5th & 
13th matchgames, London 1858) little is 
promised by 9 Sel £\f6 10 c5 (10 cxd5 
£>xd5!) 10...0-0 11 £>c3 £.g4 12 £e3 (12 £e2 
£te4! Anand-Kramnik, Dortmund 2001) 

12.. .jLxc5! 13 dxc5 d4 with equality (Short- 
Smyslov, Hastings 1988/89), but 9 cxd5! 
JLxd5 10 Bel £if6 11 £k3 gives White some 
advantage: 11...0-0 12 ®xd5 WxdS 13 iLf4 
(Topalov-Anand, Monte Carlo (blindfold) 
1998). 

Later Yusupov upheld 8...JLg4 (S.Mieses- 
Pitschel, Leipzig 1871) or 7...JLg4 8 c4 jLe7, 
although here, compared with the 28th and 
30th games, White can save a tempo on 9 
Sel by playing immediately 9 cxd5 Wxd5 
10 ®c3 (Tarrasch), or 9 ®c3 (Anderssen; cf. 
Game No.67, note to Black's 8th move). 

9&C3 

At that time this line was not yet deeply 
developed, and it was only on the thresh¬ 
old of the 21st Century that the immediate 
9 h3 was deemed to be more accurate. 



9 — 0-0 

9...JLg4 10 cxd5 £sxd5 11 i.e4 or 11 h3 
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favours White, but 9...JLe6!? is possible: 10 
c5 (10 cxd5 £)xd5 is equal, Karpov-Larsen, 
Bugojno 1980; Milos-Karpov, Buenos Aires 
2001) 10...Ag4! 11 i.b5 0-0 12 £xc6 bxc6 13 
h3 JLxf3 14 Wxf3 Se8 with good prospects 
of equalising (an example: Shirov-Gelfand, 
Astana 2001). 

10 h3 

'An important prophylactic move, pre¬ 
venting the pin on the knight and setting 
Black a problem: how can he now success¬ 
fully complete his development?' (Tai- 
manov) 

10.. .dxc4 

A new attempt to develop the queen's 
bishop, avoiding the bind after 10...JLe6 11 
c5. However, the usual continuation has 
remained more popular: 10...£sb4 (Anders- 
sen-Bames, London 1862) 11 JLe2 (Schlech- 
ter-Barry, Cambridge Springs 1904) 

11.. .dxc4 (11...c5 has not become estab¬ 
lished: 12 a3! £sc6 13 dxc5 dxc4 14 $Le3 
Velimirovic-Schussler, Smederevska Palan- 
ka 1979) 12 £xc4 c6 13 Sel £>bd5. 



Analysis diagram 

The main tabiya of the 8...£if6 variation. 
Now 14 JLg5 JLe6 15 JLb3?! leads to posi¬ 
tions from the note to Black's 6th move, but 
with an extra tempo for Black and here 
15...2e8 gives equality (Pinter-Smyslov, 
Szolnok 1975). 


15 1 B r b3! is more energetic, and if 15... 1 H r b6 
16 £sxd5 cxd5 17 1 B r xb6 axb6 18 JLb3 White 
has somewhat the better endgame (Svidler- 
Yusupov, Yerevan 2001; Leko-Adams, 
Dortmund 2002), but after 15...2b8 Black's 
position with the knight on d5 has a good 
safety margin: 16 2adl (16 £ie5 is more 
accurate, or 16 Ah4 Kramnik-Dautov, 
Brissago 2004) 16„.2e8 17 £h4 h6 (17...b5!?) 
18 £)e5 Wb6 19 Wxb6 (19 Wfc2!?) 19...axb6 20 
jLxf6 ^.xf6 21 £)xd5 cxd5 with equality 
(Leko-Kramnik, Moscow (rapid) 2002). 

The immediate 14 1 B r b3 £sb6 15 .&d3 ite6 
16 'B f c2 is also played - the problems that 
Black has here are illustrated by the games 
Anand-Yusupov (Dortmund 1998), Ivan- 
chuk-Yusupov (Frankfurt (rapid) 2000), 
Bologan-Kasimdzhanov (Pamplona 2002), 
Topalov-Anand and Ponomariov-Karpov 
(both Wijk aan Zee 2003). 

At any event, White remains the active 
side, and in neutralising his initiative it is 
not easy for Black to avoid creating real 
weaknesses in his position. It was perhaps 
for this reason that Karpov chose a differ¬ 
ent, more dynamic way of developing, 
aiming to generate counterplay. 

11 £xc4 

Another typical middlegame position, 
which arises from various openings (cf. the 
notes to Black's 6th move). 

ll...£sa5 12 £d3 
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12.. JLe6 

Black is planning either to carry out the 
freeing ...c7-c5, or to occupy the d5-point 
(in this case his knight on a5 will return to 
c6). 

13 2el 

'A flexible move. After 13 ,&e3 £lc4 14 
yHc2 £ixe3 15 fxe3 White has an active 
position, but the two black bishops may 
become dangerous.' (Tal) 

13.. .£ic6 

The most natural reply - Karpov has also 
played this in the 21st Century. If 13...c5, 
then 14 dxc5 Jb<c5 15 Ag5 seemed quite 
promising to me, but a pawn sacrifice is 
also interesting - 14 £ig5!? cxd4 15 £bce6 
fxe6 16 £ie4 with quite good compensation. 

14 aB 

Preventing ...£lb4. If 14 $Lg5 h6 15 ith4 
£id5 16 Ag3 Ad6 with equality (Leitao- 
Karpov, Sao Paulo (rapid) 2004). 



14...a6 

After 14...Wd7 or 14...Se8 the pin 15 JLb5 
is unpleasant. And in the game Gelfand- 
Adams (Wijk aan Zee 1994), which began 
as a Queen's Gambit Accepted, after 
14(12)...Wd6 15(13) Ae3 £>d5 16(14) Wc2 h6 
17(15) Sadi it turned out that it was not 
easy for Black to blockade the d4-pawn 
entirely, and as long as it is potentially 
mobile, White retains the initiative. 

15 i.f4!? (18) 


After some thought I found an interest¬ 
ing plan, based on some tactical nuances. 

In my view, 15 &.c2, which was tried 
many years later in three games of the 
rapid match Shirov-Karpov (Bastia 2003), is 
no better. The second of them went 

15...Wd7 16 Wd3 Sfd8 17 Ag5?, when Black 
could have captured the pawn - 17...‘£>xd4. 
It was correct to play 17 JLe3 g6 (threaten¬ 
ing ...ji.f5 with the exchange of bishops) 18 
Wd2!? itf5 19 Ab3 with a slight initiative. 

15.. .Wd7 

'15...£kl5, aiming for simplification, 
came into consideration' (Yusupov). How¬ 
ever, 'after 16 Ag3 Black would not have 
got out of his difficulties' (Taimanov): if 

16.. .1Lf6 White has the promising 17 £ie4! 
&xd4 18 £seg5 &xb2 (18...£>f6 19 2xe6) 19 
Sbl, while the attempt to provoke further 
exchanges - 16...itd6 17 iLh4 jie7 does not 
succeed because of 18 .«Lxe7 <£scxe7 
(18...£klxe7 19 2xe6! fxe6 20 £lg5 is dan¬ 
gerous for Black) 19 £lg5 with the unex¬ 
pected win of a pawn: 19...iLf5 20 <£sxd5 
£>xd5 21 iLxf5 #xg5 22 2e5! Wd8 23 £xh7+ 
4>xh7 24 fh5+. 

Therefore Karpov made a natural move, 
continuing his development. I think that 
my reply greatly surprised him. 



16 £se5! 

Not an especially common decision - 
after all, by exchanging all the knights it 
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would appear that White reduces the 
tension. On the other hand, he gets rid of 
his isolated pawn and thanks to the activity 
of his pieces he acquires new prospects. 

I6...£>xe5 

16...'H r xd4? is bad: 17 £>xc6 #xf4 18 
<£sxe7+ 4 T 18 . It appears that the knight on e7 
is in danger, but after 19 JLc2 c6 20 Wcl (the 
simplest) White remains with a material 
advantage. 

17 dxe5 £>d5 18 £>xd5 i.xd5 19 Wc 2 

The point of White's idea: he completes 
his development with gain of tempo, 
provoking a weakening of the opponent's 
kingside. The character of the position has 
unexpectedly changed. I think that this is 
what distinguishes this game - the numer¬ 
ous positional metamorphoses. Both play¬ 
ers constantly had to weigh up the pluses 
and minuses of various different configura¬ 
tions. 



19...g6 

'If 19...h6?! Kasparov could have played 
20 Sacl! c6 21 Se3, when it is difficult for 
Black to defend his kingside.' (Yusupov). 
Or 20...c5 21 We2, and it is not easy for 
Black to parry the threat of JLbl and Wc2. It 
is dangerous to play 21...Sfd8 22 JLbl JLf8 
23 2c3! etc. 

Nevertheless, there is a defence: 21...We6 
22 i.bl c4 23 Scdl (23 Wc2 Wg6! or 23 2c3 
f5! is no better) 23...2ad8 24 3ie3 (by mov¬ 


ing the bishop off an undefended square, 
White intensifies the threat of Wc2) 24. ..JLc6 
(Black sacrifices a pawn - the exchange 
sacrifice 24...Wc6 25 Wc2 g6 26 JLxh6 JLxg2 
27 JLxf8 2xf8 gives White an advantage 
after 28 2e3) 25 Wc2 g6 26 £xh6 2xdl 27 
2xdl 2d 8. However, it is doubtful whether 
Black has anything objectively better than 
the endgame from the note to the previous 
move. 

I think that Karpov did not look for a 
variational refutation of 19...h6 - he was 
sickened by the very thought that in this 
case White would be able to set up the 
attacking queen and bishop battery on the 
bl-h7 diagonal. Making such a dangerous 
move would be difficult not only in an 
important game from a match for the world 
crown, and besides, after 19...g6 Black's 
defences look solid... However, now con¬ 
crete tactical play begins. 

20 2 adl c 6 

I was rather expecting 20...Wc6 21 Wxc6 
with somewhat the better ending for White 
- 21...bxc6 22 2d2 2fd8 23 2cl or 21...i.xc6 
22 i.c4! (Taimanov) 22...£c5 (22...2ad8 23 
e6), when I was intending to reply either 23 
e6 fxe6 24 £xe6+ <&g7 25 £e5+ &h6 26 £g3, 
or 23 JLd5 2fd8 (23...JLxd5 is weaker: 24 
2xd5 JLb6 25 JLg5! - here the principal 
difference between ...h7-h6 and ...g7-g6 is 
seen) 24 &xc6 bxc6 25 2cl £d4 26 2xc6 
JLxb2 27 iLcl, and although in both cases 
things are close to a draw, Black faces an 
unpleasant defence. 

Karpov made the strategically risky 
move 20...c6 without thinking, having 
probably planned it beforehand. Of course, 
he saw White's following reaction, but he 
reckoned that his position would be safe 
enough and not without counter-chances. 
Karpov's play is logical in its way: as at the 
start of the match, he does not want to 
reconcile himself to an unpromising end¬ 
game and he chooses a continuation which, 
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though more risky, leaves Black possibili¬ 
ties of counterplay. However, White's 
threats turned out to be more serious than 
my opponent had assumed. 

21 £.h6 2fd8 



22 e6! fxe6 

'22..Axe6 23 £.xg6 or 22...#e8 23 #c3 f6 
24 f4! was bad for Black.' (Averbakh) 

23 ±xg6 

Another metamorphosis - and another 
critical position, in which Black has to 
resolve the question regarding the advis¬ 
ability of exchanging the dark-square 
bishops. 

23...i-f8? 

'In the press centre 23...JLf6!? was stud¬ 
ied, retaining the bishop in order to cover 
the al-h8 diagonal' (Averbakh), and in¬ 
deed, this would have been much stronger! 
After 24 JLe4 &h8! Black would not have 
allowed the rapid switching of the rook to 
g3, he would have been the first to occupy 
the g-file, and thanks to his powerful 
bishop on d5 he could have hoped for 
counterplay, partly compensating for his 
pawn weaknesses. For example: 25 2d2 
2g8 26 2de2 #f7 27 £.f4 2ad8 28 £.g3 £.d4 
29 &hl e5 30 £.h2 2g5 31 f3, and although 
White is a little better (in some he cases he 
is threatening to exchange on d5 with 
pressure on the e-file), it is clear that his 
advantage is insignificant. 


However, to decide definitely at the 
board that 23...JLf6 is stronger than 23...^.f8 
is possible only with a clear head, without 
it coming on the back of five months of 
tiring struggle (although it is by no means 
certain that 23...JLf6 would have been made 
at the start of the match). 

24 ±xf8 2xf8 

This position seemed perfectly defensi¬ 
ble to Karpov. He assumed that, with his 
powerful bishop on d5, Black would place 
his rooks on g7 and f8 and would feel 
comparatively safe. 

25 £e4 2f7 

'25...2f4 26 2e3 &h8 was better' (Tai- 
manov), with the possible sequel 27 2del 
2g8 28 g3 Wg 7, although the position 
would still have remained favourable for 
White: 29 £.xd5! exd5 30 2e7 2f7 31 2xf7 
Wxf7 32 Wc3+ #g7 33 2e5!, planning &h2, 
f2-f4, g3-g4 and so on. 

26 2e3 2g7 



27 2dd3! 

'An unusual attack with the heavy piec¬ 
es, making use of the 3rd rank' (Tal). I 
regard it as a great creative achievement on 
my part. Now I was able to set up an un¬ 
usual rook pendulum and to break up 
Black's position, by combining threats on 
the g- and e-files (which, strangely enough, 
even involves the exchange on d5, ridding 
Black of his weak e6-pawn). 
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27-Sf8 

The natural reply. Little is changed by 

27.. .1T7 28 Ef3 #e7 (28...Sxg2+? 29 <4>fl! 
and wins) 29 2de3, when if White does not 
find a way to achieve a direct attack on the 
king, he can build up his positional advan¬ 
tage on the queenside (say, 29...2e8 30 #c3 
#c7 31 b4 etc), and Black faces the prospect 
of a difficult ending. 

28 2g3l ‘i’hS (29 JLxh7+ was threatened) 29 

#c3Sff7 

29...Ef4 was no better. Now the showy 30 
Eg5?! (with the idea of 30...Exe4? 31 Edg3!) 
merely hinders the attack in view of 

30.. .2ff7 31 2e3 4>g8. 

The correct continuation is 30 JLxd5! 
exd5 31 #e5 (a very unpleasant pin) 

31.. .Ef8 32 2df3 2fg8 33 b4! #e8 34 #d4, 
and Black loses immediately after 34...#64? 
35 #xg7+ or 34...h6? 35 2f6! *h7 36 #h4, so 
he is forced to wait - 34...#d7, but then 
there follows 35 a5 or 35 h4 #e8 36 *4 > h2. I 
think that here the evaluation of the posi¬ 
tion is clear: White should win. 



30 2de3! 

'Probing the main defect in Black's posi¬ 
tion - the weakness of his e6-pawn. Now 

30.. .#d6 does not work because of 31 
JLxd5' - Tal. After 31...cxd5 (neither 

31.. .exd5? 32 Se8+ nor 31...#xd5? 32 2d3 is 
possible) 32 Exg7 2xg7 White has a pleas¬ 
ant choice between a rook ending (33 #c8+ 


Eg8 34 #xe6 #xe6 35 2xe6) and a queen 
ending (33 Eg3 Wc7 34 2xg7 #xg7 35 #c8+ 
#g8 36 Wxb7) with an extra pawn. 

30 ...&g 8 31 #e5 



31.. .#c7 

The correct decision from the practical 
point of view. Recognising the futility of 
passive defence (for example, 31...#c8 32 b4 
#f8 33 a4!? #d8 34 a5 etc), Karpov gives up 
a pawn, but simplifies the position in the 
hope, after the slightest inaccuracy by his 
opponent, of obtaining saving counterplay 
in a rook endgame. 

32 2xg7+ 2xg7 33 i.xd5 #xe5 34 i.xe6+ 
#xe6 35 2xe6 

'The game has transposed into a won 
ending for White: subsequently he will 
create a pair of passed pawns on the king- 
side, and Black has no way of opposing 
this.' (Averbakh) 

35—Ed 7 (Black stakes his claim for coun¬ 
terplay) 36 b4 

I felt that the win was close and that I 
could win as I pleased. If the queenside 
pawns are exchanged, the three pawns 
against one on the kingside promise White 
success. But perhaps I should have pre¬ 
ferred 36 g4 &i7 37 Ee3, 'opening a route 
for the king to the centre' (Taimanov), or 36 
Ee2 (Averbakh). 

36.. .6f7 37 2e3 2dl+ 38 <£>h 2 Ed! 39 g4 b5 

Karpov has nevertheless found a 
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counter-chance: Black prepares ...c6-c5. 



40 f4 

In Taimanov's opinion, '40 2e5 Ec3 41 
&g2 came into consideration, with the idea 
of 41...2xa3 42 Hc5.' But after 41...c5! the 
position becomes unclear and White is in 
danger of throwing away the win, both in 
the rook ending - 42 bxc5 Hxa3, and in the 
queen ending - 42 2xc5 2xc5 43 bxc5 a5 44 
f4 b4 45 axb4 axb4 46 c6 &e8 47 f5 b3 48 c7 
<&d7 49 f6 b2 50 f7 bl# 51 f8W <&xc7 etc. 

A sensible alternative to the move in the 
game was 40 &g3 c5 41 bxc5 Exc5 42 ^4 
2c2 43 f3! 2h2 44 sfcg3 2b2 45 h4 a5, and 
here White decides matters with either 46 
Ee5 a4 47 2f5+! &g7 48 2c5, or 46 &f4 b4 
47 axb4 2xb4+ 48 2e4 2b3 49 2a4 Eb5 50 
<&e4. 

40...C5 41 bxc5 (the sealed move) 41...2xc5 

Home analysis enabled me to find the 
best way, in my view, for White to convert 
his advantage. Only in one place (on the 
53rd move) was there a dual solution, but it 
is by no means certain that the winning path 
rejected by me was simpler and clearer. 

The adjournment session proceeded 
'without any excesses' and the game con¬ 
cluded quite logically, although some 
Soviet chess experts hastened to report to 
the authorities that because of extreme 
fatigue both players had supposedly made 
serious mistakes. 



42 2d3! 

'An important subtlety. By the threat of 

43 Ed7+ White draws the enemy king away 
from the kingside.' (Averbakh) 

42.. .6e7 43 &g3 a5 44 &f3! 

Play on the kingside alone does not pro¬ 
duce a win: 44 b4 45 axb4 axb4 46 f5 
Eb5! 47 Eb3 <&f6 48 <&h5 Eb8 49 <&h6 Eb7 50 
h4 &e5, or, in a different modification, 44 
g5 b4 45 axb4 axb4 46 &g4 Eb5!, also forc¬ 
ing 47 Eb3 and gaining a draw after 

47.. .<&e6 48 h4 <4f7 49 f5 <&g7 50 h5 2b7. 

44.. .b4 (there is nothing else) 45 axb4 axb4 

46 <^>e4 (in pursuit of theb4-pawn) 46...2b5 

47 2b3 2b8 48 £d5 &f6 

'Black would also have lost in the event 
of 48...h5 49 &c5 hxg4 50 hxg4 2g8 51 g5 
&e6 52 Exb4' (Averbakh). For example: 

52.. .6f5 53 sfed6 2e8 54 <&d7 2el 55 2d4!, 
reducing matters to a theoretically won 
position discovered by Cheron (1926), 
which is analysed in detail in books on the 
endgame (for example, in Comprehensive 
Chess Endings by the same Averbakh). 

Karpov quite reasonably assumed that in 
their adjournment analysis the opponent's 
team would have studied this possibility 
(which was in fact so; moreover, I cannot 
say that the win here for White is really 
very difficult), and therefore he decided to 
avoid Cheron's position, in order to set me 
non-standard problems - the best hope 
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from a practical point of view. 

49 &C5 2e8 50 2xb4 Se3 51 h4 Sh 3 

The blockade by 51...h5 52 2b6+ &g7 53 
g5 2f3 54 2f6 2h3 did not work on account 
of 55 f5 2xh4 56 2h6 2g4 57 f6+! (only not 
57 2xh5? 2gl - this is a draw). 

52 h5 2h4 

The point of Karpov's idea: this position 
is not in the books. I stopped to think... 



53 f5 

Many criticised this move, reckoning 
that 'the goal would have been quickly 
reached by 53 g5+ 4^5 54 h6 2hl 55 4^6, 
for example: 55...2el 56 2b8! 4xf4 57 g6! 
hxg6 58 h7 2hl 59 h8# 2xh8 60 2xh8 g5 61 
4d5 and wins.' (Averbakh). Later a more 
tenacious defence for Black was found - 

55.. .2al 56 4e7 2a6!, although here too 
White wins: 57 4f7 2g6 58 2d4 4g4! 59 
4e7! 2a6 60 2d6! 2a7+ 61 4f6 etc (61...4xf4 

62 g6). 

I have to admit that at the board I did 
not notice this idea, since I was completely 
focused on 53 f5 and I had seen a clear 
winning plan using a by-passing king 
manoeuvre. Here the win for White is 
merely a matter of time. It may be more 
complicated than after 53 g5+, but the game 
did conclude quite quickly. 

53.. .2hl 54 4d5 2dl+ 55 2d4 2el 56 4d6 
In reply to the activation of the black 

rook, White has activated his king. 


56...2e8 

If 56...2gl White advances his king and 
his h-pawn, and then carries out the same 
manoeuvre: 57 4d7 4f7 58 4d8 2g2 59 h6! 
4f8 60 4c7! (Taimanov) 60...2c2+ 61 4d6, 
and since the black king has stepped back, 
if 61...2g2 there is 62 4e6, and if 61...2e2 - 

62 g5, or 60...4f7 61 2d7+ 4g8 62 2g7+ 4h8 

63 2e7! 4g8 64 <*>d6! 2xg4 65 4e6, winning. 
Karpov again took a practical decision - 

he cut off the white king from the 8th rank 
and played his rook to g8 for an attack on 
the g4-pawn. But this too proved insuffi¬ 
cient. 

57 4d7 2g8 58 h6! 4f7 59 2c4 4f6 60 2e4 

(Black is forced to allow the rook to go to 

g7) 60...4f7 61 4d6 4f6 62 2e6+ 4f7 

(62...4g5 63 f6) 63 2e7+ 4f6 



64 2g7! 2d8+ 65 4c5 2d5+! 

The last chance, but the rook quickly 
runs out of checks. 

66 4c4 2d4+ 67 4c3 1-0 

After 67...2a4 68 4d3 the king goes to g3. 
Times: 3.53-3.23. 

The score became 5-3 (with 40 draws). 
After this there followed another break of a 
week: first I claimed a time-out (11 Febru¬ 
ary) and then the FIDE President an¬ 
nounced one (13 February), in order to 
make his 'move' a day later (cf. the next 
chapter). 
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At that time in the Sports Committee 
administration there was talk about the 
quality of the games having greatly dete¬ 
riorated towards the end of the match, from 
which it followed that the world champion 
was evidently unwell, and my wins the 
result of luck. Careful analysis does not 
bear this out. Of course, Karpov's play was 
far from perfect, but it is unlikely that 
anyone would venture to assert that he 
made more errors at the end of the match 
than I did at the start. 

The people in Karpov's circle could not 
understand what was happening. He had 
beaten me so easily in the early games that 
they could only assume one thing: his 
defeats were caused by ill-health. If Karpov 
was losing, he must be sick, which meant 
he had to be protected. And themselves at 
the same time. 

I think that an accurate assessment of the 
situation was made by Keene: 

'What is one to make of all this? Karpov 
has always suffered, unjustly in my opinion, 
from the stigma of a champion who won by 
default (against Fischer in 1975). That he 
should now be allowed to duck out of a 
critical situation by the intervention of a deus 
ex machina in the form of the FIDE President, 
can do his reputation nothing but damage. 
He would have been much wiser to play on 
and risk the consequences. As for Kasparov, 
after a highly shaky start, he has produced 
what is, almost certainly, the most impres¬ 
sive rearguard action of any sportsman in 
any discipline in the history of recorded 
sport. Remember that the first player to win 
6 games wins the match. From games 1-9, 
Kasparov went down by four losses and five 
draws. He seemed annihilated and no-one 
came to his rescue at this point. From then 
on, displaying remarkable tenacity and 
maturity, he held Karpov at bay in the long 
war of attrition from games 10-26. The 
public may have seen these games as tedi¬ 


ous draws, but they were an important part 
of Kasparov's process of mental reconstruc¬ 
tion. Losing game 27 made Kasparov's 
position desperate, but his opponent's 
inability to deliver a knock-out blow permit¬ 
ted Kasparov to complete his psychological 
repairs and ultimately take over the initia¬ 
tive. Indeed, Kasparov won convincingly in 
the extended 39 game match, from games 
10-48, by 3-1 with 35 draws. Kasparov had 
the knife at his throat for four months, yet he 
never gave up and at the end his chances 
may even have been superior. He was 
certainly playing much better chess, and 
many observers will now prefer to regard 
his claims to be the legitimate World Cham¬ 
pion as more valid than Karpov's.' 

Many were disillusioned by the great 
number of draws, and as a chess player I 
too regret this. However, as a competitor I 
can explain it by the uniqueness of the 
match situation. Nothing similar is ever 
likely to happen again, since the chess 
world has put an end to unlimited matches. 
At the time they fondly remembered the 
days of Fischer. But whereas Fischer always 
played for a win, and Karpov aimed to win 
only as much as he needed to, I belong 
somewhere in the middle. By nature I am a 
maximalist, like Fischer, but I don't possess 
his uncompromising nature. 

When I gained two wins in a row, the 
ground beneath the champion began to 
shake. The chess authorities were suddenly 
faced with the frightening prospect of my 
eventual success in the match: the 'corpse' 
had not merely come to life - it was scram¬ 
bling to its feet! They couldn't take a risk. 
The board with the pieces was swept to one 
side. It was now irrelevant: another game 
was beginning. Campomanes's 49th game... 

Stages of the battle 

In an interview after the match I arbitrarily 
divided this marathon match into three 
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stages: 'The first was distinguished by my 
nervousness and my numerous mistakes. 
The world champion was the first to get 
into his stride: what told was his consid¬ 
erably greater match and tournament 
experience. During this stage Karpov 
played in his customary manner, accurately 
calculating variations and fully exploiting 
each of my errors. Then came a long serious 
of draws. Here defence was largely on top. 
In this period the rhythm of the play be¬ 
came constant and enduring. Then the last 
third of the match saw the most interesting 
games as regards the quality of play. The 
battle became sharper.' 

Now, more than twenty years later, 
based on the deeply analysed games and 
the accumulated experience, a more de¬ 
tailed picture of the match can be drawn. In 
my view, each of the stages mentioned can 
be divided, in turn, into several parts. 

The starting phase, covering games 1-5, 
did not go so badly for me - only 0-1 - but 
it showed that there were serious defects in 
my play. These were not only in strategy 
and endgame technique, where at that time 
I was indeed inferior to Karpov, but also in 
my favourite dynamic positions, where 
previously I felt very confident, but now I 
was making bad oversights (2nd game). 
This was the right time to think about how 
to play from then on. 

Alas, this did not happen, and the sec¬ 
ond part of this stage, from games 6-9, 
proved disastrous for me: three defeats and 
one draw. All these defeats were tragic: I 
committed crude, at times inexplicable 
mistakes. Effectively Karpov was simply 
waiting for my next 'gift'. After the 2nd, 
3rd and 6th games the champion's enor¬ 
mous match experience enabled him to 
work out a method of playing for a win: he 
provoked me into mistakes, by creating 
positions in which my impulsiveness and 
unpreparedness for play at the highest 


level would increase their probability. This 
was especially evident in this phase of the 
match, which appeared to have settled the 
outcome. 

But then the most unexpected things be¬ 
gan to happen. Here it is important to 
understand how in this seemingly hopeless 
situation I was able to hold my ground. 

The drawing series in games 10-15 ended 
in a lengthy adjournment session which 
proved painful for Karpov. The champion 
was unable to convert his pawn advantage, 
although initially, after another blunder by 
me in a roughly equal position (22...2d8?), 
the situation was very favourable for him. 
However, after winning a pawn, Karpov 
went wrong in a technical position - he did 
not keep the best pieces on the board. This 
was a psychologically important moment: 
in time-trouble I rashly avoided the ex¬ 
change of queens (30...£id4?), but Karpov 
nevertheless allowed the exchange (31 
&fl?), although with the queens on I would 
have faced a far more difficult defence. 

The 16th game saw the start of a new 
phase in the match: the initiative began to 
swing my way. In this game it was Kar¬ 
pov's turn to blunder, but I missed a win, 
and in the end I had to find a way to save 
the game. The tragedy of the 6th game 
could have been repeated, but my tired 
opponent unexpectedly offered a draw in a 
position which, as it later transpired, was 
close to won. Over the course of games 17- 
26 Karpov did not make any serious win¬ 
ning attempts (with the exception, perhaps, 
of the 19th game), and I was able to solve 
my opening problems with Black: in place 
of the strategically risky Tarrasch Defence 
came the classical Queen's Gambit, in 
which Karpov could not gain any advan¬ 
tage. With White I regularly obtained 
slightly superior positions, but after the 
shocks at the start I was not yet ready for a 
large-scale battle and I satisfied myself with 
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short draws, giving me a couple of days to 
master new opening lines. In the 20th and 
22nd games I offered a draw at moments 
when it would have been risky for Karpov 
to refuse. 

I did not yet have the reserve of energy 
needed to play for a win, and my slight 
match initiative gradually evaporated. The 
end of this phase was marked by the 27th 
game, in which after a series of inaccuracies 
I lost a drawn ending. 

With the score standing at 5-0 in Kar¬ 
pov's favour, there now began a new phase 
of the match, a tragic one for him, which 
lasted from the 28th to the 32nd game. The 
champion needed only one more win and 
he patiently awaited a final 'gift'. He had a 
chance of winning the 31st game, which 
was expected beforehand to be decisive, 
but he threw away his advantage. It was 
now Karpov who developed a psychologi¬ 
cal crisis, and this led to me opening my 
account in the next game, the 32nd. This 
was a very important moment: Karpov's 
dream of winning by a whitewash col¬ 
lapsed, and now there was no point in him 
avoiding the slightest risk. 

But he was quite unable to readjust, and 
to play more expansively and riskily. It was 
not just that after the 9th game Karpov was 
fixated by the idea of winning 6-0. I think 
that from the very start of the match he 
basically endeavoured to minimise the risk 
and on the whole he played much more 
weakly than in our second and third 
matches. Talk about his 'brilliant play at the 
start' is totally unfounded, in my opinion, if 
one remembers the 2nd and especially the 
6th game, and also the technical middle- 
game position in the 9th - all these were 
significantly inferior to the best examples of 
his play. A deep readjustment was required 
by Karpov, but he no longer had the moral 
strength for this. He continued to wait for a 
gift, but by that time I had managed to 


rectify my opening systems, and the mis¬ 
takes which plagued me at the start of the 
match had practically disappeared. 

Over the next drawing phase of the 
match, in games 33-41, the intensity of the 
play increased and the initiative again 
began gradually to swing my way: I effec¬ 
tively employed some fresh opening ideas 
and a couple of times (in the 36th and 40th 
games) I missed real winning chances. I still 
lacked the required technique, and also 
Karpov, on finding himself in difficult 
positions, demonstrated his defensive skill. 
A critical game for the entire match was the 
41st, in which after 1 e4 I took the risk of 
employing my opponent's weapon - the 
Petroff Defence. The opening experiment 
concluded quite safely for me in an end¬ 
game where I could have gained a draw 
without any particular problems. However, 
here I again committed a 'fatal mistake' (the 
only one in games 28-48!), and Karpov 
could have concluded the match had he not 
missed the winning move. This failure 
devastated him and led to a new psycho¬ 
logical crisis. 

In the final stage of the match, games 42- 
48, it was I who dictated matters. Karpov 
was tormented by the thought that he 
simply could not manage to win that one 
game. Also putting pressure on him were 
the Party and sports leaders, who were 
demanding that the match be concluded as 
soon as possible... 

Typical of this stage was the 47th game, 
which was declared the weakest in the 
match (although it was hardly any worse 
than the 3rd game, which I lost no less 
submissively). In the opening for the first 
time Karpov expressed his readiness to play 
against the Botvinnik Variation, but when 
play switched to the Cambridge Springs 
Defence he did not risk going in for a well- 
known and promising pawn sacrifice, but 
exchanged the queens and then declined my 
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offer of a draw. He was hoping to outplay 
me in an equal endgame, assuming that his 
centralised king would be completely safe, 
but I was able to introduce complicated 
middlegame features into the play and to 
build up a serious counterattack. On unex¬ 
pectedly encountering serious threats, 
Karpov began to flounder and he lost con¬ 
trol of the position. Here he fell victim to his 
match principle - 'when playing Kasparov 
you must exchange the queens'. 

The culmination of the entire encounter 
was my third win, gained in the 48th game. 
I think that this game was not only my best 
over the five months' play, but also the best 
in the match overall. It was full of instruc¬ 
tive moments, of clashes between attack 
and defence. In all its phases there was a 
tense, interesting struggle, without blun¬ 
ders such as those that were the cause of 
my defeats. It is hard to find a move by 
Karpov which definitely deserves a ques¬ 
tion mark, and it is well known that the 
quality of a win is best judged by the stan¬ 
dard of play by the loser and the number of 
interesting ideas demonstrated by the 
winner (by these criteria the second best 
game was the 32nd). 

It would appear that after the 48th game 
Karpov was completely devastated and not 
ready to continue the match. Both the result 
and the course of the game itself put the 
champion and his circle in a very pessimis¬ 
tic mood. It was not so much a question of 
his physical fatigue (in my opinion, Karpov 
was in principle still capable), but rather 
the psychological disaster. The score had 
now become 5-3 (it was once 5-0!), but the 
main thing was that Karpov had com¬ 
pletely lost the match initiative. He was 
experiencing increasingly perceptible 
opening problems, whereas the last game 
had shown that his young opponent had 
already learned much and was capable of 
outplaying the champion in positional 


style. Continuing to play was fraught with 
the most unpleasant consequences for 
Karpov. 

Later I became convinced that the deci¬ 
sion to stop the match was carried out not 
so much because of any risk to the cham¬ 
pion's health, but rather in view of his 
psychological exhaustion, confusion, and 
fear of continuing. No other way of retain¬ 
ing his title was now apparent: had Karpov 
also lost a fourth game, the only way to 
complete the match would have been in 
accordance with the regulations. And the 
powers which at that time controlled Soviet 
sport, including chess, decided not to take 
that risk. 

In spite of everything, our first match 
made a weighty contribution to the devel¬ 
opment of opening theory, and to the study 
of a number of middlegame positions and 
endings. There was much playing 'on 
sight', much then was new, and it was 
studied and checked directly in the course 
of the match. New trends were opened in 
the Queen's Gambit, the Queen's Indian, 
the Sicilian and Petroff Defences, and the 
Ruy Lopez. 

The unlimited match gave both players a 
colossal amount of material with which to 
develop their strategy for future encoun¬ 
ters, and later in each new meeting Karpov 
and I expanded the arsenal of means em¬ 
ployed. After our third match in 1986 it was 
realised how much the inner logic of the 
play and preparation had changed. This 
was already a different form of chess, more 
tense and forceful. And the basis of this 
qualitative leap was laid in the first match: 
after the 9th game we were gradually able 
to find a more flexible system of respond¬ 
ing to the opponent's actions and to de¬ 
velop a change in the method of play 
depending on the situation, which had a 
great influence on the development of chess 
thinking in the second half of the 1980s. 
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The 49th Game 


Shadow of Baguio 

Who remembers now, after nearly a quarter 
of a century, why the match was stopped?! 
And if they do remember, who will they 
consider to have come off worse? Karpov, of 
course: they took away two points from him, 
and then also the chess crown! Who remem¬ 
bers that the FIDE President Campomanes 
was a close friend of Karpov, which he 
publicly admitted at his famous press con¬ 
ference? (Perhaps the only thing that has 
stuck is Spassky's catch-word - 'Karpo- 
manes'.) Do they remember that the entire 
bureaucratic apparatus of FIDE was on the 
champion's side? Do they remember the 
unqualified support that the USSR Sports 
Committee and the Praesidium of the USSR 
Chess Federation gave Karpov in his fight 
for the chess crown against his compatriot?! 

Fortunately, chess is objective, and who 
is the strongest is decided at the board. At 
that time the well-planned blows of fate did 
not hit their target. However, this was by 
no means due to lack of trying by those 
who organised them, and who in fact 
remained unpunished. Moreover, after 
February 1985 Campomanes several times 
declared that his decision to end the match 
was one of the greatest achievements of his 
term as President. 


So that nothing like this should ever 
happen again, in my statements and books 
published twenty years ago I disclosed 
everything that I knew about what hap¬ 
pened behind the scenes at our match. And 
now I should like to amplify my narrative 
with later evidence and opinions of those 
who witnessed the events. 

My first win, in the 32nd game, simply 
dampened the triumphant mood in my 
opponent's camp, but the second, in the 
47th game, and immediately after it the 
third, in the 48th, radically changed the 
situation. The threat of defeat in the match 
became a reality for Karpov. It does not 
matter how probable this was. The impor¬ 
tant thing is that during the course of the 
match such a threat had not existed at all, 
but now it had suddenly become a reality! 
Neither Karpov nor the people backing him 
were prepared for such a change. Many of 
his entourage must have had visions of the 
nightmare of Baguio, where in his match 
with Korchnoi, after leading 5-2 the cham¬ 
pion was pulled back to 5-5. A 'general 
mobilisation' was urgently announced and 
Campomanes flew in to Moscow. Some¬ 
thing was about to happen! 

Botvinnik made an insightful analysis of 
the situation that arose after the 48th game: 
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'There are three possibilities of how the 
match will end. The first, and least likely, is 
that Karpov will after all win the single 
game he needs and will remain champion. 
The second, and more likely, is that Kas¬ 
parov will win another three games and 
become the champion. And the third possi¬ 
bility is that the match will simply be 
stopped. The third possibility is the most 
likely, because the second possibility is more 
likely than the first.' 

Botvinnik turned out to be right. But how 
did this happen and what were the motives 
of the people behind it? We will probably 
never know the full story, because most of 
the negotiations took place without me and 
to this day the main characters have kept 
everything secret. 

On 31 January, the day after the score 
reached 5-2, Gramov, the Chairman of the 
Sports Committee, expressed concern, 
according to Campomanes, about the play¬ 
ers' state of health and asked if a way could 
be found to stop the match. That was the same 
day when the question of transferring the 
match from the Hall of Columns to the Sport 
Hotel was finally decided. 

Suddenly hanging over Moscow was the 
shadow of Baguio, where after Korchnoi's 
second win discussions were also begun 
about the possibility of stopping the match (cf. 
pp.37). Here the situation was further ag¬ 
gravated by the fact that nearly fifty games 
had already been played... 

The idea of stopping the match early be¬ 
came known to me on 1 February, when the 
next game, the 48th, was due to be played. 
But it did not take place: the day before I 
was informed in writing that it had been 
postponed to 4 February. The organisers 
explained this technical time-out as being 
due to the hall not being ready. As it later 
emerged, no steps had actually been taken 
to get it ready. On the night of 2 February 
Campomanes tried to arrange a meeting 


with Karpov and me, but Yuri Mamedov, 
the leader of our delegation, refused to 
involve me in these negotiations. Neverthe¬ 
less, Campomanes insisted on holding a 
meeting that same night, which was at¬ 
tended by the leaders of the two delegations, 
Gligoric, the chief arbiter of the match, and 
Kinzel, chairman of the appeals jury. 

And so Campomanes began the process 
of ending the match early. The FIDE Presi¬ 
dent's proposal (which according to him, 
was approved by Karpov) was as follows: 
'To limit the match to a further eight games; 
if no result as prescribed in the regulations is 
achieved during this time, the match will 
end. Karpov will remain the champion, but 
a new match will be held this September 
starting with a score of nil-nil.' A few hours 
later Campomanes flew off to Dubai, leaving 
the negotiations to Kinzel. 

I couldn't agree to this proposal - its ab¬ 
surdity was obvious. For me to clinch the 
match I would have to win every other 
game (and this in a situation when in the 
previous 47 games there had been only 
seven wins). And at the same time there 
would come a point when Karpov could 
take risks without any fear at all of losing! I 
asked a question which was natural in the 
given situation: 'If the rules are being 
changed anyway, why then do we need to 
play these extra games?' 

These words of mine were subsequently 
quoted in FIDE documents and in Karpov's 
statements as evidence that I had been the 
one to call for the match to be ended. How¬ 
ever, at the time they were merely used to 
delay the next game. 

Yes, I was ready to take part in negotia¬ 
tions, but I wanted to be accepted as an 
equal partner in them. The score was not in 
my favour, but I was now playing no worse 
than my opponent. The situation of 4-0 had 
been long ago at the start of the match. 
Moreover, in the last two months Karpov 
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had not won a single game against me, even 
though I was on the edge of a precipice. That 
says a lot! We had to continue playing, or 
come to an agreement which satisfied us 
both. However, they did not intend to treat 
me as an equal partner, and the conditions 
put forward were often insulting. 

I asked that 'fateful' question of mine 
about the eight additional games on 3 Feb¬ 
ruary. Gligoric told me that Karpov would 
give his answer by noon the next day. 
However, that time came and went, and 
there was no answer. I naively assumed this 
meant that the 48th game would go ahead. 
But no! The organisers sent me a letter 
saying that the game had been postponed 
for a second time - from 4 to 6 February, this 
time without any explanation. Then I real¬ 
ised: they were giving the champion an 
opportunity to recover after his defeat, while 
in the meantime trying to entangle me in a 
web of negotiations. 

On 4 February Gligoric handed me the 
following conditions from Karpov: 

1 Kasparov acknowledges himself beaten in 
the match. 

2. A new match will begin in September start¬ 
ing 0-0. If Kasparov wins it with a lead of three 
points or less, he will become world champion 
until 1 January 1986, since he will not have 
demonstrated his superiority over Karpov over 
the two matches. The title will then revert to 
Karpov, and Kasparov will play in the Candi¬ 
dates matches. 

3. If Kasparov wins the match with a lead of 
four points or more, he will become the world 
champion and in 1986 he will be obliged to 
defend his title in a match-tournament of three 
players (against Karpov and the winner of the 
Candidates cycle). 

When I categorically refused to discuss 
these conditions, Gligoric advised me to 
'think it all over carefully and, on mature 
reflection, agree to it.' That same evening 
Kinzel came to my hotel and also began 


trying to persuade me to accept Karpov's 
conditions. Thus FIDE, in the person of 
Kinzel (standing in for the President in his 
absence), expressed its readiness to discuss 
these conditions seriously, despite the fact 
that they were a flagrant violation of the 
FIDE rules for contesting the world champi¬ 
onship. 

I asked Kinzel: didn't he think these con¬ 
ditions were an insult to me? He asked me 
to think it over, hinting that the next match 
might be held abroad, where the prize 
money would be much higher. I replied that 
money could not compensate for injustice. 

Then Kinzel said something surprising: 
'No separate negotiations between you and 
Karpov will be allowed. Everything has to 
take place with the consent of FIDE.' To 
which I replied: 'I shall expect Karpov at the 
chess board in the Sport Hotel, where we 
can resolve all the problems under FIDE 
rules. For this we don't need any Campo- 
manes or Kinzel. All we need is a board with 
sixteen white and sixteen black pieces.' 

The artificially created break had dis¬ 
rupted the flow of the match. On 6 February 
Karpov took a time-out - apparently five 
days' rest had proved insufficient. I felt 
compelled to write to Pyotr Demichev, the 
chairman of the organising committee. 

To Comrade P.N.Demichev, 

Candidate Member of the CPSU Central 
Committee, 

USSR Minister of Culture, 

Chairman of the organising committee of the 
world chess championship match 

6 February 1985 

Dear Pyotr Nilovich, 

On 31 January 1985, the day after the 47th 
game of the match, which took place in the Hall 
of Columns at the House of Unions, I was 
informed in writing that, beginning from 1 
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February, the match would be subsequently 
continued in the conference hall of the Sport 
Hotel. I agreed to this, although in an earlier 
letter to you of 6 January 1985 both players in 
the match had pointed out the drawbacks of that 
location. 

However, the organisers did not take the 
trouble to prepare the hall in the Sport Hotel for 
the next game, the 48th, scheduled for 1 Febru¬ 
ary, and on 31 January I was informed in 
writing that it had been postponed to 4 Febru¬ 
ary. 

Then, for inexplicable reasons, the game did 
not take place on the appointed day, and six 
hours before the start of the game I received 
another letter from the organising committee 
informing me that the 48th game had been 
postponed a second time to 6 February. 

/Is a result there has been an artificial break 
of a week in the match, which has brought a 
certain disruption to the flow of the contest. 

All this leads me to believe that the match 
organisers are giving the world champion an 
opportunity to recover after his loss in the 47th 
game. Further evidence of this is the time-out 
taken by Anatoly Karpov on 6 February. 

At the same time, I should like to inform you 
that after the 47th game the FIDE President 
Mr. F. Campomanes and his authorised repre¬ 
sentative Mr. Kinzel (West Berlin) put forward 
conditions for ending the match which they had 
agreed with the world champion, but which 
were unacceptable to me. 

I am writing to you, therefore, to ask for your 
assistance in creation normal conditions for the 
match to be held in accordance with the existing 
regulations. 

Yours sincerely, 

G.Kasparov 

Two days later I had a telephone conver¬ 
sation with Demichev. He told me that my 
state of health and that of Karpov were 
causing alarm and that a long break would 
be good for both of us. Then Demichev 


added that the game should be played 
honestly and that it was wrong 'to hit a 
man when he is down', meaning Karpov. I 
found this a surprising thing for him to say 
- after all, at that point I was losing 2-5. 

Finally, on 8 February, after a week's 
break, the 48th game took place in the 
conference hall of the Sport Hotel. There 
weren't the same sumptuous surroundings 
as in the Hall of Columns, but I had pleas¬ 
ant memories of the place. It was there that 
I had won the Interzonal Tournament in 
1982 and my match with Beliavsky in 1983. 
I very much wanted to believe that now too 
fortune would not desert me. For the first 
time in five months I arrived for the game 
feeling inwardly calm. The game was 
adjourned, and the next day during the 
adjournment session I notched up my third 
win. 

Of course, this game threw my oppo¬ 
nents into disarray. I won it in good style, 
which made nonsense of their argument 
that both players were too tired to play 
good chess. Besides, as the English grand¬ 
master John Nunn pointed out, forty-eight 
games is not at all an unusual number for 
two grandmasters to play over a period of 
five months. As for the quality of our play, 
it is interesting to read Gligoric's contradic¬ 
tory evidence ( Radio Revue, 3 March 1985). 
In reply to the question 'In Moscow, com¬ 
menting on the last two games, you said 
that the champion was making blunders 
and this could be only due to his greater 
physical exhaustion and lack of concentra¬ 
tion. What else can you say about this?', he 
replied: 'Yes, that's what I said and now I 
can add the following about the last game, 
the 48th. Kasparov played excellently, and 
there was nothing the world champion 
could do about it. Even so, both players are 
tired and have lost weight, although this is 
more noticeable in Karpov.' 

Yuri Averbakh, one of the match arbi- 
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ters, recalls: 'On 9 February, after the con¬ 
clusion of the 48th game, on behalf of 
Kinzel, Gligoric phoned Campomanes in 
Dubai, where he was busy preparing the 
Olympiad, and asked him to return imme¬ 
diately to Moscow. According to Keene, 
who witnessed this conversation, when the 
FIDE President put down the receiver he 
said: "Karpov cannot continue!'" 

So there is no question about how this 
whole crisis arose. 

Naturally, I was far from delighted that 
Gligoric, who as chief arbiter was obliged 
to be neutral, should have been the conduc¬ 
tor of dubious non-chess moves in the 
interests of just one of the players. Later I 
made my views plain in an open letter to 
Gligoric, after he had published his own 
distorted view of events. I was very an¬ 
noyed that Gligoric was being used in 
Campomanes's dirty game. I wrote to him: 
'The chess world is going through hard 
times. A battle is in progress for the purity 
of chess ideals, of the chess movement. It is 
hard to believe that such a renowned 
player as you finds himself in this battle on 
the side of people who are using chess for 
their own personal gain. Campomanes and 
company have absolutely no interest in the 
art of chess, but you are a true chess player, 
and I am sure that you are not indifferent to 
what happens to the game...' 

10 February was a Sunday, and we had 
an opportunity to discuss the situation 
calmly. We had to become accustomed to 
the new situation in the match - 5-3. There 
were hopes now which had not existed 
before: I had found my form, whereas my 
opponent appeared to have lost his! We 
spent a long time deliberating about what 
strategy to follow in this situation. There¬ 
fore we decided to claim a time-out on 11 
February and to prepare for the 49th game: 

I was due to play Black, and it was vital not 
to lose the initiative. 


Later I often wondered what would have 
happened if I had not claimed a time-out at 
that point. Would the game have gone 
ahead? And if not, then who would have 
called it off? Kinzel? The Soviet organisers? 
At any event, at that moment Campomanes 
was still in mid-air - on his way back from 
Dubai... (Gligoric's opinion, which he 
expressed in the Yugoslav newspaper 
Vjesnik on 19 February, makes interesting 
reading: 'If Kasparov had not claimed a 
time-out, the 49th game would have been 
played and the situation could have be¬ 
come even more complicated.') 

As soon as he arrived back in Moscow, 
on the night of 11/12 February, Campo¬ 
manes handed the leader of my delegation 
some new proposals, which again spoke 
about the need to limit the number of 
games - this time to sixty. Note that at this 
point he did not yet have any intention of 
immediately stopping the match. Mamedov 
replied that he would not disturb me until 
after the 49th game, especially since the 
new proposals essentially retained all 
Karpov's previous demands. As he was 
leaving, Campomanes said that he would 
have final discussions with me later, after 
he had met Karpov. 

On the morning of 13 February, the day 
when the 49th game was due to take place, 

I was informed that this time a time-out 
had been called by... the President! No 
official explanation was given, but Cam¬ 
pomanes told Mamedov that he had de¬ 
clared a break at the request of the Soviet 
Chess Federation in order to find an ac¬ 
ceptable way of ending the match. 

Averbakh: 'The technical time-out, called 
by the FIDE President, was certainly not 
provided for in the regulations.' 

As soon as I learned about this latest 
postponement, I phoned Demichev. He 
told me candidly that the reason for the 
break was Karpov's unsatisfactory state of 
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health (although he still had one time-out 
which he could have claimed), of which he, 
Demichev, had been informed that morn¬ 
ing by Gramov. Demichev again began 
talking about sporting ethics, the nervous 
and physical exhaustion of the players, and 
the need to end the match in an amicable 
way. Quoting the opinions of the experts, 
he remarked that in the 48th game I had not 
converted my advantage in the best way 
possible, and that this fact was an indica¬ 
tion of my fatigue. It is hard to convey my 
amazement, since in my view I played this 
game very well, and the chess commenta¬ 
tors were unanimous in calling it my best 
creative achievement in the match. 

An hour after my conversation with 
Demichev, I received a phone call from 
Gramov, who told me that responsibility for 
the match lay with FIDE and that all dis¬ 
putes should be resolved with Campo- 
manes. 'But why did the President call a 
time-out?' I asked. 'That was his personal 
decision. No one asked him to.' It was 
becoming more like a game of ping-pong. 

At noon on 14 February Campomanes 
arrived at our hotel accompanied by Gli- 
goric. There was no longer any talk about 
60 games. Campomanes began by saying 
how exhausted the players, arbiters and 
organisers were. When I objected he 
suddenly produced a letter, written on 
notepaper of the USSR Chess Federation 
and signed by Sevastyanov. 

This was the first time I had seen this 
letter, which staggered us all: although I 
was one of the participants in the match, no 
one had shown it to me before. 

USSR Chess Federation 

To the FIDE President Mr Campomanes 

13 February 1985 

In view of the unprecedented duration of the 
world championship match between A.Karpov 


and G.Kasparov, which has been going on for 
more than five months and in which 48 games 
have already been played (in other words, two 
complete matches under the old rules), the 
USSR Chess Federation, concerned over the 
players' state of health, requests that a three- 
month break be declared. 

It will be recalled that the agreement on the 
open-ended match between Fischer and Karpov 
in 1976 provided for a break after four months' 
play. That provision was included on the basis 
of medical opinion. The Karpov-Kasparov 
match, as noted above, has been going on for a 
longer period of time. 

We would also point out that the proposal to 
call a break does not run counter to the FIDE 
statutes or the match regulations and will, we 
believe, be met by the world chess community 
with satisfaction. 

An affirmative decision by you on this mat¬ 
ter will promote the interests of the creative 
development of chess. 

Yours sincerely, 

V.I.Sevastyanov 

USSR Pilot-Cosmonaut, 

Twice Hero of the Soviet Union, 

Chairman of the USSR Chess Federation 

Who else in the Federation could have 
been involved in the production of this 
letter? Quite probably the deputy chairmen 
Krogius (the head of the Chess Section) and 
Baturinsky (the leader of Karpov's team), as 
well as its official press representative 
Roshal (also a Karpov person). At any 
event, other members of the Federation 
Praesidium, including the first deputy 
chairman Averbakh, were unaware of the 
existence of this document. 

Averbakh: 'Incidentally, in his letter, 
when he states "it will be recalled", Sevast¬ 
yanov cites the agreement about the unlim¬ 
ited Fischer-Karpov match (1976). But this 
agreement was confidential, the negotia- 
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tions took place in strict secrecy, and I, for 
example, as head of the Federation, had no 
idea about them.' 

Needless to say, no one asked for my 
agreement to the letter or even enquired 
about my health. Sevastyanov never once 
spoke to me during the entire match. I 
replied that I did not consider Sevastyanov 
competent to draw conclusions about the 
state of my health and I resolutely stated 
that I could see only two ways of ending 
the match: 

1) Karpov resigns the match, if he is not 
able to play on; 

2) We continue playing until one player 
wins, in full accordance with the existing 
rules. 

Here Campomanes stood up and said 
that there was also a third way: 'Tomorrow 
I myself will take the decision!' To the 
question 'Does this mean that the game will 
not take place tomorrow?' he did not reply. 

Botvinnik's forecast was beginning to 
look increasingly likely! 

Nikitin: 'Campomanes spoke with us 
somewhat sluggishly and did not enter into 
arguments. We realised that he did not 
agree with much of what was said and 
therefore did not want to defend it. It was a 
purely formal visit, since everything had 
already been decided. Apparently Campo 
was not exactly enthusiastic about the 
mission assigned to him of executioner of 
the match, and he simply wanted to warn 
us about his next steps.' 

What exactly the President meant by 
those last words was something that I 
found out that same evening, when at 
around midnight Mamedov was sum¬ 
moned and officially informed that the 
match would be stopped. The FIDE Presi¬ 
dent's decision was to be announced the 
following day, 15 February, at a press 
conference which was to take place in the 
Sport Hotel instead of the 49th game! 


However, I was not invited! The head of 
my delegation was warned: 'Stop Kasparov 
from going, otherwise there may be a major 
row. There will be more than a hundred 
photographers and TV reporters.' I rang 
Gligoric three times and asked what this was 
all about. He promised to ask Kinzel. Then he 
rang back and said that, according to Kinzel, 
Campomanes had every right to take such a 
decision. 'OK,' I said, 'let me have this offi¬ 
cially, in writing.' He again got in touch with 
Kinzel, who replied that the President was 
not obliged to explain his position on paper. 
At this point the Yugoslav grandmaster 
complained: 'You know. I'm no more than a 
commissionaire in this matter.' 

I was racked by doubts about whether or 
not to attend the press conference. I was 
just twenty-one years old, and the bureau¬ 
cratic brick wall in front of me seemed 
insurmountable (the country was going 
through an anxious time - the last years of 
Chernenko's rule). 

Nikitin: 'The trainers tried to persuade 
Garry to go with them to the meeting of the 
FIDE President with journalists, where we 
assumed that the most unexpected condi¬ 
tions for ending the match might be an¬ 
nounced. But Kasparov hesitated... The 
trainers were all ready to set off without 
Garry, when he appeared in the door of the 
hotel room and said: "Let's go!"' 

Before this I had tried to convince my 
mother: 'I think we should go to the press 
conference. I feel uncomfortable about 
something. I can't explain it, but I think we 
should go.' My mother advised against it - 
she was afraid of my possible reaction to 
the FIDE President's decision. But then 
there was a phone call from Rona Petrosian, 
the widow of the ninth world champion, 
who was very familiar with off-the-board 
intrigues. She said to my mother: 'I think 
your son should go to the press conference. 
If he doesn't, he'll never forgive himself.' 
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‘We agreed on something 
quite different!’ 

And so, with my trainers Nikitin, Ti- 
moshchenko and Dorfman I nevertheless 
arrived at the press conference some five to 
ten minutes before it was planned to start. 
Karpov wasn't there, and they clearly 
hadn't expected me either. 

Nikitin: 'As soon as we arrived at the 
Sport Hotel, in the cloak-room we were 
seen by Alexander Bakh, one of the cham¬ 
pion's team. Clearly perturbed and forget¬ 
ting that we were alongside him removing 
our coats, he rang on his radio telephone: 
"Tolya! They've arrived!" It was like an 
SOS signal. The script of the play which 
Campomanes was due to perform had 
become unpredictable. The FIDE President 
didn't want an international scandal... 
Because of his hasty conversations with 
Karpov, the press conference began nearly 
an hour later.' 

At the entrance to the hall, Krogius, the 
head of the Chess Section, came up to me 
and invited me to sit in the front row. 
However, I declined and sat further back, 
in case it should have been thought that we 
were taking an official part in this 'proce¬ 
dure'. On seeing that I was being crowded 
by journalists, Krogius asked me not to 
make any statements. 

The hall was packed. Some 300 people 
were present, including representatives of 
the world press and television, with light¬ 
ing and TV cables strewn about. 

The cameras started to roll as soon as I 
arrived. They recorded how my appearance 
caused confusion among the press confer¬ 
ence organisers, including some highly 
revealing details: when, for example, 
someone peeped through a gap in the 
curtains to confirm the bad news, that I 
really was there. For a long time there was 
no sign of Campomanes, the FIDE Presi¬ 
dent - it seemed that my appearance had 


thrown him into confusion... Finally the 
platform party took their seats on the stage. 
As if to mock the proceedings, there was a 
huge banner with the FIDE motto Gens una 
sumus ('We are one family'). Campomanes 
was clearly lacking his usual confidence, 
his eyes shifting uneasily around the room. 
The President was obviously extremely 
tense, as can be clearly seen on the video. 
Sitting alongside him were Gligoric, Aver¬ 
bakh, Mikenas, Krogius, Kinzel, Sevast- 
yanov, two deputy chairmen of the USSR 
Sports Committee, Rusak and Gavrilin, and 
also a Foreign Ministry spokesman, who 
conducted the press conference. 

So that the reader can see for himself the 
pile of evasions and lies that Campomanes 
put together, I reproduce below a direct 
transcript of the tape, deliberately unedited 
and in the original English. 

CAMPOMANES: Good afternoon, ladies 
and gentlemen of the press and broadcast 
media. First of all, I apologise for the delay. 
This reminds me of the time I had been 
elected President in Lucerne in 1982. The 
day after, I was supposed to name the 
Secretary General and as is normal in these 
matters there were many options. When I 
got to my seat in the conference hall to 
make my announcement, up until I was 
before the microphone I did not know 
whom I was going to choose - Mr. Clues of 
Wales, Mr. Keene of England, Mr. Kazic of 
Yugoslavia or Professor Lim Kok Ann of 
Singapore. No one believed me when I said 
I didn't know what to do - whom to choose 
- up until that final moment, and I suppose 
many of you will be good doubting Tho¬ 
mases when I also tell you to this very 
moment, I do not know. This match, this 
current world chess championship match, 
has been an unusual competition which 
created unusual problems demanding 
special solutions. Whereas in accordance 
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with FIDE statutes the President is empow¬ 
ered to take decisions in between con¬ 
gresses and whereas under the match 
regulations the President is personally and 
officially responsible for the entire match, 
and, further, is empowered to take the final 
decision on all questions affecting the 
match as whole, I therefore declare that the 
match is ended without decision. A new 
match shall be played from scratch - zero- 
zero - starting 1 September 1985. 

QUESTIONER: Whose consent? 

CAMPOMANES: The two players' con¬ 
sent. The next FIDE Congress in August 
shall determine further necessary match 
provisions - the winner of that match will 
be the Champion for the period 1985-6. 
Thank you. 

This news caused a great stir among the 
audience. The video tape shows my train¬ 
ers and me discussing what we had heard 
and laughing. After a few moments' confu¬ 
sion caused by Campomanes's statement, 
the questions came pouring forth. 

QUESTIONER: What are the reasons for 
the early ending of the match? 

CAMPOMANES: I think there was a 
glimpse in the statement. This has been a 
match that beat the record of all other 
matches - the greatest number of games, 
the greatest number of draws, more than 
five months' duration. It has exhausted the 
physical, if not the psychological, resources 
not only of the participants but all those 
connected with the match, however distant 
that connection might be. I for one have not 
been fully able to perform my functions 
and fulfil my other duties as President of 
FIDE because this has hovered over all my 
activities. 

QUESTIONER: Is Mr Karpov unable to 
continue the match? 

CAMPOMANES (smiling): I wish you 


had the possibility of tracking me down 
during the last hour then you would have 
found a ready answer to that question... 
(long pause). 

QUESTIONER: Well, sir, if you don't 
answer the question... 

CAMPOMANES: Just a minute, sir, I 
have not finished. Mr Karpov is well and 
appealed to me to continue with the match 
till the very end on Monday. I left him no 
longer than 25 minutes ago and I just told 
one of my colleagues here behind me that I 
make this decision despite him. As all of 
you know very well, or have suspected, or 
have accused, that I am a very good friend 
of Mr Karpov - you are right - but that has 
nothing to do with what I feel is best for 
chess in the world. I denied his request. I 
don't need witnesses for this, but I have 
witnesses - let that be clear. Mr Karpov was 
ready 25 minutes ago and told me to please 
not play today 'cause Mr Kasparov and he 
are psychologically unprepared for today 
'cause of all this brouhaha. He asked to 
start playing Monday, to the better or bitter 
end and that is what I meant when I told 
you on the podium that that was not what I 
was going to do. 

QUESTIONER: What was the chal¬ 
lenger's response? 

CAMPOMANES: I have conferred with 
the challenger - I treat them as equal par¬ 
ticipants in this match - I am certain he is 
not happy about the decision either, but it 
is the challenge in accordance with the 
regulations for the President to take a 
decision as best he knows - to the dismay, 
maybe, of many of those involved, but 
decision he must take. He cannot be ex¬ 
pected to please everybody or anybody but 
he must take a decision. And now I under¬ 
stand without abrogation to myself the 
wisdom of Solomon - how he felt when he 
held that baby in this hands. Thank you. 

QUESTIONER: In your own words, Mr 
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Campomanes, both the champion and the 
challenger want to play. Can you tell us by 
what right you are taking the decision? 
Explain a bit more. What are the special 
circumstances? 

CAMPOMANES: Thank you, Mr Doder, 
I think I so much in so many words, replied 
to you yesterday and I repeated it on the 
podium. The right is clear. The reasons - 
first we are thinking of the two best players 
of the world. We are thinking of chess as a 
sport in the eyes of the world. We are 
thinking of the well-being of all those 
connected with the match in Moscow and 
elsewhere, and other considerations bor¬ 
dering on this theme. I quote Mr Mydans 
who was trying to get hold of me yesterday 
I understand but I was not around. In your 
editorial, in your report in the New York 
Times, 29 January, you yourself said that 
this was becoming not a test of chess skill, 
but a matter of physical endurance. I recall 
when the score was 5-0 and so many games 
had been played everybody was saying 
when will this end and then more draws 
happened and then Mr Kasparov won a 
game and then more draws - everybody 
was knocking at the door saying let's end 
this match and now that we end the match 
you ask me why. I think the question 
answers itself. 

QUESTIONER: I have two questions. 
Thank you for calling the position of the 
two players regarding the decision. Could 
you tell us please how the Soviet Federa¬ 
tion reacted to this proposal? And how can 
the ending of the game, when both players 
want to play, benefit the sport? 

CAMPOMANES: I'll only answer one of 
your questions - the other has been an¬ 
swered. The USSR Chess Federation agrees 
with my decision. 

QUESTIONER (Richard Owen, Moscow 
Correspondent of The Times): Mr Campo¬ 
manes, I just wonder how you respond to 


suggestions from qualified commentators 
such as Raymond Keene that if Mr Karpov 
is unable to stand the pressure after six 
months he should have resigned his title 
given that chess is not only a matter of skill 
and moves but also of psychological pres¬ 
sure and a matter of endurance over a 
period of time - and also given that Mr 
Kasparov doesn't look like a man who is 
psychologically or physically shattered? 
(laughter from the audience) 

CAMPOMANES: First of all, you quote 
Mr Keene. What is the date of that think¬ 
ing? 

QUESTIONER: Fie made this remark in 
my newspaper. The Times, two days ago. 

CAMPOMANES: I was with Mr Keene 
four and a half days ago in Dubai and we 
had thrown this back and forward over 
good red wine and than I was on the phone 
again with him two nights ago - he's back 
in England. And Mr Keene is a grandmas¬ 
ter of England, your second, and he is 
entitled to this opinion and that's what 
makes FIDE such a jolly family - we agree 
to disagree. 

QUESTIONER (TASS): What is the most 
efficient regulation system of the match? 

CAMPOMANES: That's a good question 
(laughter from the audience). If I may remind 
your memory, your good servant was the 
organiser for the Philippine Chess Federa¬ 
tion of the 1978 World Championship 
match. At the time we thought it was such 
a long match and I can assure you I can 
understand here how the organising com¬ 
mittee here feels - because I thought at the 
end of 93 days I was ready to collapse and 
now this is more than 150 days. But the 
regulations served that championship, the 
regulations served the championship in 
Merano, but as I keep telling my close 
associates the fact that it has lasted this long 
is not the fault of the regulations. The 
regulations may be well and good, but 
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happily - I say happily - the excellence of 
the players has reached such a level that 
they have discovered the secret of how to 
draw, to minimise to the barest of mini- 
mums the risk of losing. It is the excellence 
of present-day chess. If there is anyone who 
can fault it is the particular excellence that 
has contributed to the length of the match - 
forty draws, unheard of in previous 
matches. So the regulations being the 
product of human considerations cannot 
expect to fulfil all situations. That is why 
there is present in these regulations that 
somebody has to be personally and offi¬ 
cially responsible to look at the events from 
all standpoints, and hope to goodness he 
makes the right decision. 

QUESTIONER (Sovietsky Sport): How 
does he explain the situation that has arisen 
during the match, for clarification - but you 
have made an assessment of the match? 

CAMPOMANES (after consulting a Soviet 
official for further clarification ): Ah yes! 
Thank you very much, it is a good ques¬ 
tion. We have reached a juncture where we 
have technically two times the size of the 
match of the previous regulation - 24 
games. This is 48 games, it is a good junc¬ 
ture to pause and give thought. That is why 
I saw the need to take action - because 
from here on what do you use - 72 games? 
Anything can happen when the match shall 
have lasted that long. I don't envy the press 
people themselves. I remember the first 
days and all the bustle of activity in the 
press centre. Before I went to Dubai I 
visited the press centre. It didn't look like 
the local morgue (he laughs) but there were 
very much less people in the press centre. 
You do get tired yourselves. 

QUESTIONER: You said that the players 
have discovered the secret of how to draw, 
but you arrived here just when Mr Kas¬ 
parov seemed to have discovered the secret 
of how to win. Doesn't this give the im¬ 


pression that you came at the last moment 
to save Mr Karpov? 

CAMPOMANES: Saving him from him¬ 
self? No. I have been giving thought to this 
much earlier. From the point of the 32nd 
game I began thinking of this. I recall 
Baguio was 32 games and I needed more 
input and I had been called away on trips 
requiring my attention. All of this began to 
gel when we were talking very much about 
this in Athens and I had received all kinds 
of telephone calls from chess leaders all 
round the world. 24 times two is 48. This is 
an excellent juncture to take stock 
independent of what you call the trend of 
the match - because like all trends doing 
the stock market, which goes up and down, 
you never know when it will take a nose¬ 
dive. 

QUESTIONER: I just want to know how 
you feel personally about the decision 
given that both players say they want to 
continue the match? 

CAMPOMANES: Yes, lady. My decision 
was taken equally for both players. You 
can't expect to please everybody, or even 
anybody. Up till that moment I didn't 
know. I have to live with myself and I sleep 
very well. 

QUESTIONER (Sovietsky Sport): Another 
question about the regulations. So far 29 
matches have been played, the biggest one 
of 34 games. The system seemed to be 
appropriate - all the chess public approved 
of that system. Why was that system 
changed? And what system do you con¬ 
sider the most optimal? 

CAMPOMANES: I believe I alluded to 
that indirectly earlier. Any regulation is 
used - it is the proof of the pudding that 
counts. When it is applied, given the cir¬ 
cumstances, some regulations function well 
and others falter or fail, and moreover this 
is the prerogative eventually of the confer¬ 
ence of FIDE to which I must defer. They 
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formulate the regulations, starting with the 
committees and end with a unanimous vote 
or a show of hands. Regulations are only 
regulations. People make them; circum¬ 
stances affect them. 

QUESTIONER: I would like to ask just 
one question - which you alluded to ear¬ 
lier. There have been more specific reports 
on some of the wire services recently that 
Mr Karpov was on the verge of a psycho¬ 
logical breakdown (at this point Campomanes 
smiled and rose), that he was exhausted and 
so forth. Would you address yourself to 
those - that he was in a hospital bed? 

CAMPOMANES ( standing and taking the 
microphone ): You asked the question at the 
very right time - Mr Karpov is there behind 
you, now just arrived. 

At this point the world champion ap¬ 
peared in the hall. Had he all this time been 
somewhere nearby or even inside the 
building, hiding in the wings somewhere? 

Yuri Averbakh, who was sitting on the 
platform, remembers: 'Campomanes had 
not yet finished speaking, when suddenly 
from behind the curtains I heard a voice: 
"Yuri Lvovich! Yuri Lvovich!" I turned 
round and saw a pale-looking Karpov. 
"What is he saying?!", continued Anatoly 
Evgenevich. "We agreed on something 
quite different!" As it later transpired, the 
world champion had been sitting in a car 
and had learned of what was happening by 
radio telephone. He was shocked by what 
had been said, and he hurried into the hall.' 

On entering the hall, Karpov said: 'I want 
to make a statement', after which he made 
his way on to the stage. Part of the audience 
gave him a resounding welcome. People 
could be heard questioning him as he 
walked down the gangway: 'How are you 
feeling, Mr Karpov? OK? That's good.' The 
audience was buzzing in anticipation of an 
interesting spectacle. When he reached the 


platform, Gligoric gave up his seat to him 
and Karpov shook hands with the smiling 
Campomanes and the man from the Foreign 
Ministry. Then he sat down next to the 
President and took the microphone. 

KARPOV: I must tell you, as we Rus¬ 
sians say, the rumours about my death 
were a bit exaggerated. 

CAMPOMANES: Anatoly, I just told 
them about that. 

KARPOV: And I consider that we can 
and we ought to continue the match - and 
the proposal to end it, and to start from 
scratch, I do not agree with such a decision 
(applause from audience). I consider that on 
Monday we should start, or rather resume 
and continue our match. I think Kasparov 
will second my proposal and there should 
be no problem at all (applause). 

CAMPOMANES (smiling): Gentlemen, 
now you know what I told you earlier was 
true. I have a verification right here in the 
friend - in the person - of the world cham¬ 
pion. I have mentioned this to you and now 
Mr Kasparov will know that I now told you 
the truth. 

From the left side of the hall someone 
shouted: 'Let's hear what Kasparov has to 
say.' 

KARPOV: I think we should invite Kas¬ 
parov here (with a hand gesture). 

FOREIGN MINISTRY SPOKESMAN: 
But the decision has been taken! (With this 
sudden retort the silent 'conductor of the press 
conference' revealed some important informa¬ 
tion to reflect on. - G.K.) 

CAMPOMANES: Garry, you want to 
come and say your piece? 

I set off for the podium. As I was climb¬ 
ing the steps, I heard Campomanes say to 
Karpov (this is recorded on the tape): 
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CAMPOMANES: I told them exactly 
what you told me to tell them. 

KARPOV: We... we, but I don't accept 
this. (It is evident that my unexpected arrival at 
the press conference had upset all their ar¬ 
rangements. - G.K.) 

Later I was told that I was very pale with 
anxiety and had sweat on my upper lip. In 
fact I was pale not with anxiety, but with 
anger at the whole crowd of them! When I 
finally reached the podium I had to wait for 
the applause to die down. Campomanes, 
after hearing what Karpov had to say, was 
now talking to Sevastyanov. 

KASPAROV: I want to ask Mr President 
one question - what all that show is for? Mr 
President, I shall explain here what I mean. 
You said you have come here 25 minutes 
after your talk with the Champion and that 
he was against breaking the match. You 
knew my point of view too - that I was also 
objecting to ending or suspending the 
match with technical time-outs. Neverthe¬ 
less you came here and declared your point 
of view that, despite all those objections, 
the game is ended. What do we need it for? 
Twenty-five minutes ago you were speak¬ 
ing with Karpov and now suddenly such a 
divergence. Will you tell us, or at least me? 

CAMPOMANES: I personally believe 
that what I was doing was in the best 
interests. But the players are only one part 
of this situation. Now, however... ( after some 
hesitation) however, I am in a very happy 
position right now. I am in a position that I 
couldn't have wished for better. If the two 
players are willing to play to the very end 
(laughter from audience) I will consider in a 
conversation with the two of them alone 
because I have long demanded this situa¬ 
tion to happen and I have not been able to 
get it, because Mr Karpov is not available, 
Mr Kasparov is not available, and I tried to 


get them. As a matter of fact, as late as last 
night I tried to get them together, but Mr 
Kasparov is sleeping - Mr Karpov has been 
often times in accordance with the meeting 
schedule. Now we have it. Now I want to 
talk with both of you (applause). Let's have 
ten minutes inside. 

Karpov and Campomanes stood up, and 
the President held out both hands in a 
gesture to the audience. He loved all these 
theatrics and affectations. But I had not yet 
finished. Now it was my move! I held out 
my hand to stop the noise. I was angry and 
I spoke very quickly. 

KASPAROV: Give me the floor. I want to 
make known my declaration. The Presi¬ 
dent's profession is to speak. My trade is to 
play chess. That is why I am not going to 
compete with him on the podium - first. 
Second, I want to say what I think. I don't 
intend to demand a continuation because 
I'm convinced I shall win very easily be¬ 
cause the Champion feels unwell. He's 
here, he can proceed, we can see it. But for 
the first time in five months I have certain 
chances, let's say about 25% or 30%, and 
now they are trying to deprive me of those 
chances by the numerous delays - and let 
those who delayed the match be responsi¬ 
ble. The match should continue - I have 
been speaking about it two weeks ago - 
without time-outs, without intervals, but it 
is being prolonged. With each delay his 
chances are growing while mine are dimin¬ 
ishing (applause). 

At this point the Foreign Ministry spok¬ 
esman leaned over to the microphone and 
said: 'The press conference is over', which 
was greeted in the hall with a roar of laugh¬ 
ter. And so a few seconds later he added 
uncertainly: 'If President Campomanes 
considers it appropriate to continue...' 
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CAMPOMANES: If Mr Kasparov refuses 
to have a huddle with me I cannot change 
the decision. With me and Mr Karpov - as 
clear as that. The decision stands if the two 
do not sit down and talk about it and shake 
on it. 

KARPOV: I can make my own state¬ 
ment. 

CAMPOMANES (to Karpov ): You play 
today? 

KARPOV: No. 

CAMPOMANES: Monday? 

KARPOV: Monday. 

FOREIGN MINISTRY SPOKESMAN: It's 
better to have a rest. 

KARPOV: I think we can make a sort of 
break now for everybody to calm down 
(applause). And after the interval announce 
the final decision. 

CAMPOMANES: A break of ten min¬ 
utes. 

These words were drowned in an in¬ 
credible din... However, the break lasted 
one hour 38 minutes, during which the 
foreign journalists were in a quandary over 
what story to file. They couldn't bring 
themselves to report what Campomanes 
had said - that the match had been can¬ 
celled, since they realised that they might 
have to change their reports later. They 
began to get restless as the 'time-out' con¬ 
tinued indefinitely. 

Campomanes, Karpov, Rusak, Gavrilin, 
Kinzel, Sevastyanov and Mamedov went 
off to another room. I went up to the hotel 
room where one of the members of my 
delegation was staying, but I was soon 
followed by Averbakh and the manager of 
the Sport Hotel. They tried to persuade me 
to go to the meeting, and in the end I 
agreed. 

Once inside the room where the meeting 
was being held, I quickly realised that we 
were not there to decide anything at all. 


Everything had already been decided! Even 
Karpov, who had stated in the hall that he 
wanted to continue, was now merely de¬ 
manding a return match in the event of him 
losing. Sevastyanov immediately supported 
Karpov's demand and Campomanes raised 
no objection. The question of continuing the 
match wasn't even considered! I confirmed 
my point of view: if Karpov did not resign 
the match, any cessation was against the 
rules. Campomanes said that I would be 
given the right to state my position at the 
FIDE Congress. My question: 'What will be 
my chances of success in appealing to the 
Congress, if my own Federation supports 
only Karpov?' needed no answer. 

Karpov and I were invited to sign an of¬ 
ficial document saying that we agreed with 
the President's decision. For more than an 
hour they tried to talk me into signing that 
piece of paper, speaking to me rudely and 
with irritation. But I did not put my signa¬ 
ture to this 'historic' document! 

It was clear that Karpov had no great 
desire to sign the document, and he did this 
only after Sevastyanov slapped him on the 
shoulder and said: 'Come on, Tolya, sign it. 
It's a good piece of paper'. However, at the 
same time Karpov didn't forget to add the 
condition about his right to a return match. 

Four years later, speaking in the Poly¬ 
technic Museum, Roshal revealed the 
following: 'What went on behind the 
scenes? Karpov, the faithful soldier of the 
higher organisations (well, not a soldier - 
perhaps a colonel or a general, but he 
would never go against any Party or Gov¬ 
ernment decisions), was being urged: 
"Tolya, sign, Tolya, sign... The match has to 
be ended: it's already been announced. 
Already 'from above' it has been said that 
the match is finished, that's it. The decision 
has been taken. Nothing will happen to 
Campomanes, but you..." Tolya said: 
"Alright, but on one condition. You have to 
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make sure I have a return match, because 
this cycle calls for one. I have a right to a 
return match. Whatever you do, there must 
be a return match.'" 

But what kind of return match? For some 
reason everyone had forgotten that in an 
unlimited match there couldn't be a draw, 
and so in the event of him losing, the world 
champion had the right to a return match, 
also unlimited - which at that moment was 
probably a terrible thought for Karpov 
even to contemplate. By signing the paper, 
he was guaranteeing himself both the 
retention of his title if a limited match of 24 
games was drawn, and the right to a return 
match, also of 24 games, if he were to lose! 

Later Karpov said that he signed the 
document on the assumption that I was 
also going to sign it. But I am sure that if he 
hadn't wanted the match to end, this 
wouldn't have happened. Three years later 
Baturinsky was to write: 'I bear the moral 
responsibility for the fact that I was unable 
to overcome Karpov's doubts and persuade 
him to continue the match' (Sovietsky Sport, 
28 January 1988). Nikitin: 'A vain attempt 
to persuade Karpov to try and gather his 
strength for one last blow was also made by 
his helpers - grandmasters Vaganian and 
Balashov'. What's more, it later became 
known that just a few hours after the end¬ 
ing of the match (admirably expeditious!) 
the same Baturinsky, on Karpov's instruc¬ 
tions, gave Campomanes official proposals 
for arranging the new match in September 
1985... 

Another important piece of evidence is 
provided by Roshal's words from the film 
Trinadtsatyi ('The Thirteenth'): 'Karpov, as 
the world champion, the then all-powerful 
world champion, who was ahead on points, 
could have thumped the table and said: 
"Stop the stopping of the match!" But he 
didn't do this.' 


This concurs with the opinion given by 
the Yugoslav grandmaster Borislav Ivkov 
in the newspaper Borba in March 1985: 
'Karpov, ahead on points, agreed to the 
match being ended as it was - which means 
that this decision was advantageous to him 
and necessary... Campomanes, who had 
come under the very strong influence of 
Karpov, was doing everything he could to 
block Kasparov's path. During their match, 
while Karpov was well in the lead, Cam¬ 
pomanes was not terribly bothered by the 
fact that the match was too long, inhumane 
and exhausting. It was only when Kasparov 
started winning that Campomanes decided 
the match was doing them no good... 
Kasparov wanted to play on and become 
world champion, although just one defeat 
would have put him back into the Candi¬ 
dates. But if Karpov had believed himself 
capable of winning that last single game, 
the match wouldn't have been ended by the 
President's decision!' 

But let's return to the hall where the 
press conference took place. After nearly 
two hours Campomanes at last announced 
his final decision. 

CAMPOMANES: This is more than just 
Solomonic dilemma, it is a Gordian knot 
put on top of it. The world champion 
accepts the decision of the President and 
the challenger abides by the decision of the 
President. In the course of the meeting I 
have appreciated the thinking of the world 
champion who feels very strongly that he 
deserves, or has the right to, a return match 
after the new match. I have appreciated 
likewise the strong wish of the challenger 
that the provisions for the next match be 
ascertained fully since he felt that leaving it 
hanging in congress or for the decision of 
the FIDE Congress in September, in Au¬ 
gust, is not the most suitable arrangement 
for him. The Congress of FIDE shall take 
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place in Graz, Austria, and will end before 
the match begins. It may be the same day 
the match begins. I have committed myself 
to the two players to make this known to 
Congress and I add on my own, not only to 
Congress, but to the leadership of the 122 
Federations of FIDE, that in accepting on 
the part of the world champion and abiding 
on the part of the challenger to this decision 
they have made fully known their thinking 
on these matters. I thank you. 

Coming down straight after this into the 
foyer, I was asked by several reporters to 
comment on the President's decision, and I 
made the following statement: 

'One thing that is obvious is that FIDE 
has proved to be absolutely incapable of 
coping with the problems of an event such 
as a match for the world championship. 
Instead of concerning themselves with the 
organisation of the cycle, the FIDE leaders 
are talking about popularising chess. You 
will remember that the current situation is 
by no means the first problem in this cycle. 
The Candidates semi-final matches were 
also disrupted, and only a miracle enabled 
the cycle to get back on track. But instead of 
the two-year cycle that the FIDE President 
has talked about, we now have a four-year 
cycle, since the match for the world cham¬ 
pionship is being put off until late 1985. 
The champion keeps his title, but why this 
status quo is retained is not clear. More¬ 
over, the champion is demanding a return 
match, and again the grounds for it are 
obscure. 

'I don't know if he really meant it when 
he said he wanted to play on, but to me all 
this resembles a well-rehearsed play in 
which everyone knows his part. I have said 
many times that I want to play, I am ready 
to continue the match, I am in very good 
health, and so on. Over the past two weeks 


they have tried to convince me of the 
opposite and have used the most varied 
pretexts to try and persuade me to end the 
match. Many of you will probably know of 
the proposals which were made when the 
score was 5-2 and then 5-3. As for the 
'technical' time-outs and the President's 
time-out which were taken and, finally, the 
stopping of the match, it seems to me that 
those who can think logically will under¬ 
stand what has happened and why the 
match was concluded in such strange 
circumstances. 

'Such a conclusion of the match cannot 
be accepted by the chess world. Such a 
development of events must not be re¬ 
peated in the future. The right of the Presi¬ 
dent to decide the outcome of a match 
should be excluded from the regulations. In 
the end, why should we play at all if at any 
moment the President can take a decision? 
References to the fact that the match has 
dragged on too long are absurd, since with 
the score standing at 5-1 after 46 games it 
had dragged on equally long, but for some 
reason the question of the players' psycho¬ 
logical condition was not raised. This 
"anxiety" arose when the score became 5-2, 
and the more so when it became 5-3. I think 
that you see what I mean. I repeat: I am 
absolutely healthy and I am ready to go on 
playing.' 

Nikitin: 'The match was over. Journal¬ 
ists, arbiters and trainers began leaving for 
home. Three days after the press conference 
Garry and I accepted an invitation by 
journalists from the Izvestiya newspaper to 
play football with them in a sports hall. The 
authorities unexpectedly warned us that 
this was a reprehensible action, and they 
did everything possible to ensure that not a 
single line about this game of football nor 
any photo of it appeared in the newspa¬ 
pers. The young grandmaster played as an 
attacker for the entire match and rushed 
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about like a young gazelle, drawing the 
admiration of the small scattering of specta¬ 
tors (among whom was the famous actor 
Armen Dzigarkhanian). When we arrived 
home, on the TV screen we saw Karpov, 
sitting immobile at a table and talking in a 
subdued voice about... the unjust decision 
of the FIDE President, who, by terminating 
the match, had taken away his advantage 
of two points. It became clear that the 
champion was having second thoughts and 
was beginning a new phase of the off-the- 
board struggle.' 

Five years later Karpov wrote this in his 
book Sestra moya Kaissa: 

'Those days left a heavy residue in my 
heart. And not only because victory was 
taken away from me without a fight. The 
main thing was that I was denied the 
opportunity to immediately explain the 
truth to my people... I was treated like a 
child... I wrote an open letter (on 19 Febru¬ 
ary 1985 - G.K .) with a protest and a de¬ 
mand that the match should be immedi¬ 
ately restarted, and I decided to publish it 
through the Reuters agency (around the 
world) and through TASS (around the 
USSR). The Reuters representative kindly 
suggested that he would come to my place, 
since he had heard rumours that I was 
virtually at death's door. I declined and the 
following morning I made my way to the 
Reuters office. A journalist from the New 
York Times was also there... And the follow¬ 
ing day the whole world read my letter... 
But TASS tricked me, although not inten¬ 
tionally. A few months later the director of 
TASS, who is now dead, said to me: "We 
have been advised not to do this." That is, it 
could have cost him his job - and he de¬ 
cided not to do it. I had an opportunity to 
make life difficult for him. That evening I 
was given a slot in our main TV program 
Vremya and I wanted to read out the text of 
my letter, but Gramov advised me: "Why 


do you want to do this, if tomorrow TASS 
will publish your letter to the entire coun¬ 
try?" (I am sure he knew that TASS would 
suppress the letter.) And I merely referred 
to the letter... 

'After receiving a gift of two points, Kas¬ 
parov went into hiding. This was not 
surprising! It was one thing to lay the 
blame on me for the termination of the 
match, and quite another to continue it 
with the same score. Kinzel, Gligoric and 
Campomanes tried to link up with him 
(everyone knew for sure that Kasparov was 
still in Moscow)... Campomanes tried to get 
in touch with Kasparov via the Sports 
Committee, but was rebuffed: you your¬ 
selves took the decision, you yourselves 
terminated the match, so you yourselves 
should make contact with the players; we 
must stay to one side and be neutral. After 
this statement Campomanes sent the Sports 
Committee a telex: if by this day Kasparov 
does not make his position known and 
continues to keep silent, Campomanes will 
consider his silence to be an agreement to 
any decision which he will take in accor¬ 
dance with Karpov's letter. 

'This ultimatum worked - Kasparov was 
tracked down immediately. And on that 
same day (nine days after the official ending of 
the match! - G.K.) Campomanes received a 
telegram from the leader of his delegation, 
stating that Kasparov was quite satisfied 
with the decision taken in Moscow and had 
already begun preparing for the match in 
the autumn. 

'At the same time, Gavrilin, the deputy 
chairman of the USSR Sports Committee 
and the new chess curator, phoned Cam¬ 
pomanes and demanded that no drastic 
measures should be taken and that every¬ 
thing should be left as it was... Campo- 
manes's concluding press conference took 
place on 27 February in the Philippines at 9 
o'clock local time, which in Moscow was 
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early morning. I waited up, as I was unable 
to sleep. Just as dawn was breaking, I heard 
that Campomanes was not going to restart 
the match... This was a heavy and painful 
blow, but at the time I could not yet appre¬ 
ciate its truth strength. But the residue of it 
stayed with me for a long time and disap¬ 
peared only at the end of the year, when 
our second match concluded, this time in 
my defeat.' 

The first time Karpov published the 
afore-mentioned 'telegram' of Mamedov 
was in 1988, in the magazine 64 (No.9), 
accompanying it with a commentary which 
was clearly aimed at the readers being 
uninformed: 

'...Regarding the termination of the 1985 
match in Moscow I wish just to quote one 
statement by the leader of Kasparov's 
delegation, which has not been published 
in the Soviet press. On behalf of Kasparov, 
Mamedov states: "Kasparov does not want 
to continue the match. Kasparov is agree¬ 
able to the FIDE President's decision to 
consider the match ended. Kasparov is 
ready to play a new match in September. 
Moscow, 25 February 1985." 

'Kasparov did not submit an official pro¬ 
test. True, a complete drama was played 
out in front of reporters, but when after this 
the question of restarting the match was 
raised, after a week's thought the above 
statement was made. And this is under¬ 
standable: Kasparov had saved a match in 
which I had a two-point lead. 

'But now I am not thinking even about 
this. As we see, Kasparov agreed with the 
FIDE President's decision to end the match 
and thereby lost the moral right to his 
subsequent unjustifiably sharp attacks.' 

In reply to this publication, on the pages 
of 64 (1988 No.20) Mamedov revealed what 
in fact had really happened: 

'...In the middle of the night on 24 Feb¬ 
ruary, S.Gligoric, the chief arbiter of the 


match, phoned me from Yugoslavia and 
said that F.Campomanes wanted to know 
Kasparov's reaction to Karpov's proposal 
to restart the match. It was clear to us that, 
if we had agreed, there would have been a 
lengthy interlude, since the arbiters and 
trainers had gone home, and therefore the 
organisation of the second half of the match 
would have demanded as much time as 
Karpov required. It was for this reason that 
it was decided the make the statement 
which followed... 

'This is the actual picture of the events of 
that time. Karpov's accentuation in his text 
of the word "agreed" with regard to Kas¬ 
parov is absurd, because on 15 February 
1985 Karpov signed with his own hand the 
decision of the FIDE President to end the 
match, whereas Kasparov did not do this... 
And it took considerable efforts on my part 
to persuade Kasparov to accept the situa¬ 
tion and sign the decision - since there 
would have been no one to play against.' 

Later an accurate assessment of that 
post-match conflict was given by Nikitin: 

'Campomanes and Gramov, the Chair¬ 
man of the USSR Sports Committee, unex¬ 
pectedly began enquiring whether the 
players were prepared to continue the 
match, which had been stopped "without 
the declaration of a result". This was the 
start of an intrigue, aimed at simpletons. At 
that moment Garry could have continued 
playing, but Karpov was only just begin¬ 
ning an intensive period of recuperation 
and would have been unable to start even 
within a week, never mind the next day. 
But if Kasparov had agreed to continue the 
match, he would have fallen into a simple 
trap. Play would have begun at the most 
favourable moment for Karpov. The range 
of devices used to gain time had been 
observed in the last month of play, and I 
think that we had not seen everything by 
any means. The period of waiting for play 
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to restart would have become torture for 
Garry, because this restart could have been 
constantly put off for the most absurd, but 
in fact well thought-out reasons. In such a 
resumption of the match his chances of 
winning would have been nil. 

'Garry saw through the point of this 
cunning idea and refused to discuss the 
idea of resuming play. Whereas Karpov, on 
seeing that Kasparov was not agreeable to 
playing, vigorously began pushing for an 
immediate resumption of play. This 
pseudo-activity rehabilitated him some¬ 
what in the eyes of society.' 

To whose benefit? 

After returning home to Baku, I thought a 
great deal about that dramatic outcome, 
and I decided to make my own analysis of 
what had happened. I completed it on 15 
March, exactly one month after the press 
conference. Alas, it was only published a 
few years later, in the magazine Shakhmaty 
v SSSR (1988 No.11) and then in the book 
Unlimited Challenge. Even now, looking 
back on those events of more than twenty 
years ago, I would hardly change a single 
word in it. I will give it with some slight 
abridgements. The starting point of my 
analysis was that, in trying to assess that 
decision to end the match, one should be 
guided by Cicero's immortal question: ‘Cui 
bono?' - 'To whose benefit?' 

On 15 February, FIDE President Cam- 
pomanes announced that the world chess 
championship was over ‘without a final 
result'. According to him, a new match 
would begin in September with the score 
nil-nil. The encounter which had lasted five 
months was basically annulled. This un¬ 
precedented move, going against all the 
normal practices of chess competition, 
naturally caused much controversy in the 
world of chess and gave rise to all kinds of 


rumours and distortions... Chess fans and 
experts are still in ignorance, although the 
official documents and the known facts, as 
well as what happened after the match, are 
enough to say where and how the outcome 
of the match was decided. 

... From 1 February right through until 
the end of the match I kept saying to all the 
officials that I felt fine and that the match 
should continue. With hindsight, Karpov 
thought play should have continued too (in 
an interview with TASS on 3 March): 'The 
schedule of a match is law and there 
shouldn't have been any other outcome 
apart from continuing the match.' Here it is 
appropriate to quote some clauses from the 
world championship rules: 

6.21. A player who has won six games is 
the winner of the match for the world 
championship. Draws are not counted. The 
number of games that can be played is 
unrestricted. 

6.22. If a player stops participating in the 
match or the appeal jury defaults him, the 
match is ended. The opponent of this 
player is declared world champion. 

6.32. The match continues until a win is 
gained in accordance with point 6.21 or it is 
stopped in accordance with point 6.22.' 

In this context, the FIDE President's ref¬ 
erence to the unlimited powers allegedly 
granted to him by clause 6.11 seems 
strange, to say the least. 'The FIDE Presi¬ 
dent represents FIDE and is authorised to 
take final decisions on all issues concerning 
the match in general. In the supervision of 
the match, the President consults and is in 
constant contact with the arbiters and 
organisers.' As clause 6.32 clearly defines 
the possible ways of ending the match, any 
deviation from it is an inadmissible break¬ 
ing of the rules. What results is absurd - by 
using one clause of the rules, the President 
tries to annul another clause of the same 
rules! Alas, the reporters were not familiar 
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with these details and therefore Campo- 
manes's words at the press conference The 
right is clear' produced no reaction. 

However, it would be naive to assume 
that Campomanes himself, who always 
demanded that the rules should be strictly 
observed, did not realise that his step was 
unlawful. What forced the FIDE President 
to go in for extreme measures? Let us try to 
analyse the situation independently and 
find out the reasons for it, since it is unlike¬ 
ly that we shall ever learn much about the 
negotiations which went on between 1 and 
15 February (I should remind you that 
during this time only one game was 
played!). 

A document which may throw some 
light on this matter is the letter of 13 Febru¬ 
ary from Sevastyanov, Chairman of the 
USSR Chess Federation, to the FIDE Presi¬ 
dent. In this letter, on behalf of the USSR 
Chess Federation, he expresses concern 
about the state of the players' health and 
suggests declaring a three-month break. 
The suggestion is made on the grounds that 
it does not violate the match rules or the 
FIDE Charter. This is quite true, but only 
because there is no mention at all of it in 
the rules or the Charter! ('Can one make a 
trip to the moon during the match?' asked 
Botvinnik after reading the letter. 'After all, 
this is also not against the rules.') The main 
argument cites the agreement to the unlim¬ 
ited Fischer-Karpov match of 1976, which 
provided for a break after four months' 
play (incidentally, in our match the four 
months expired on 10 January, after the 
40th game). I should explain that this does 
not refer to the 1975 world championship 
match which did not take place, but an 
unofficial commercial match which Cam¬ 
pomanes was trying to organise. It should 
be added that in his interviews at that time 
and in his book V dalekom Baguio (In Distant 
Baguio) Karpov denied the existence of any 


specific agreement to a match. 

Important information is also given by 
some of Campomanes's replies at the press 
conference. For example, 'I left Karpov 
literally twenty-five minutes before coming 
here.' This meant that negotiations behind 
the scenes, excluding one of the partici¬ 
pants, were going on until the very last 
moment. Another comment is even more 
interesting: 'If you had been with me in the 
last hour or so, you would understand 
everything.' Thus, according to Campo¬ 
manes, the answer to the puzzle is the 
position of Karpov in this matter. So, how 
did Karpov feel about the possibility of the 
match being stopped? 

Before 15 February Karpov never openly 
revealed his opinion. However, at the press 
conference, after the President announced 
his decision, he declared that he disagreed 
and demanded that the match be contin¬ 
ued. In turn, I also confirmed that I was 
ready to go on playing. This unanimity 
must have come as a surprise to Campo¬ 
manes, since in his initial statement he said 
that 'both players had agreed'. It was at this 
point that Karpov himself suggested taking 
a break 'to decide the final decision'. Al¬ 
though, logically speaking, there was 
nothing to decide - both players were 
saying that they were ready and willing to 
continue. However, the meeting with the 
FIDE officials and representatives of the 
USSR Chess Federation boiled down to 
attempts to persuade me to support the 
President's decision, whereas Karpov 
merely demanded that he should have the 
right to a return match, if he should lose the 
match in September. 

It was at that impromptu meeting that it 
became absolutely clear to me that the 
decision had effectively been made without 
me, and that my personal readiness to play 
was of no importance. I was on my own: 
Campomanes, the Soviet Chess Federation 
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representatives and Karpov himself all 
knew that the match would be stopped, 
and it was only the specific conditions and 
my 'obstinacy' that made them present it as 
a discussion. And in his announcement of 
his 'final decision', the President particu¬ 
larly mentioned the opinions of the partici¬ 
pants: 'Karpov supports the decision, Kasparov 
will abide by it’. It is hard to devise a clearer 
distinction - one player takes the Presi¬ 
dent's side; the other, with no one to play 
against, has to reconcile himself to the 
situation. This could have been the end of 
it, but Karpov's subsequent statements 
show that, in spite of his support for the 
President's decision, he had misgivings 
about it. 

Significant in this respect is Karpov's 
open letter to Campomanes of 19 February 
1985, in which he calls on the FIDE Presi¬ 
dent to resume the match as early as possi¬ 
ble. It should be noted how Karpov formu¬ 
lates his point of view: 'I am sure you were 
acting in the interests of chess, but I am 
firmly convinced that the resulting situa¬ 
tion has in fact damaged chess, to say 
nothing of my own sporting and public 
reputation, which for many years has been 
considered impeccable...' Karpov also 
refers to the desire of the participants 'to 
continue playing until a final result, as 
specified in the rules approved by the FIDE 
Congress' (this obscure phrase could have 
been replaced by a reference to clause 6.32). 
But then we read: 'For me personally it 
would be necessary to continue the match 
in order to demonstrate once again my 
commitment to the principles of sporting 
competition on the chess board...' It ap¬ 
pears that the damage to Karpov's reputa¬ 
tion concerns him far more than the fact 
that the rules were obviously broken, 
although he tries not to show it. It is also 
interesting that, despite his disagreement 
with Campomanes, Karpov, like the FIDE 


President, explains his stand as being 'in 
the interests of chess'... Karpov recalls that 
the USSR Chess Federation did not ask for 
the match to be stopped altogether, but 
only for a break to allow all the participants 
to rest - in other words: 'It wasn't what we 
asked for, Mr President!' 

On the whole, Karpov's letter is an obvi¬ 
ous attempt to influence public opinion that 
was going against him. It is unlikely that he 
was thinking seriously about resuming the 
match. After all, by annulling his 'final 
decision', Campomanes would have totally 
discredited himself in the eyes of the chess 
world. But even in this highly improbable 
case Karpov would have been the winner: 
he would have gained several weeks' rest 
(and not just one or two 'technical' time¬ 
outs). 

The first sentence in Karpov's letter is of 
particular interest: 'With reference to our 
discussions during your last visit to Mos¬ 
cow...' This immediately brings to mind 
Campomanes's words at the press confer¬ 
ence: 'If you had been with me in the last 
hour or so...' So what did (or did not) the 
two of them agree on immediately before 
the press conference of 15 February? We 
can only guess... 

In the interview with TASS on 3 March, 
which has already been mentioned, Karpov 
gave a rather different view of the Presi¬ 
dent's actions: '...The decision of 15 Febru¬ 
ary was taken in haste and several impor¬ 
tant considerations were not taken into 
account.' Indeed, signs of haste can easily 
be observed by comparing, for example, the 
following two statements by Campomanes 
at the press conference: 'It has exhausted 
the physical, if not the psychological, 
resources not only of the participants but 
all those connected with the match', and 'I 
thought we should stop and think about 
the outcome of the competition which 
could have lasted very long yet' (quoted 
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from TASS). Is that logical? The haste, 
however, is easily explained: forty-eight 
games seemed to Campomanes to be a very 
convenient point to stop (24+24, or two 
matches according to the old rules). At the 
press conference he frequently mentioned 
this so-called 'argument'. And the uncon¬ 
sidered factor was rather that the closing of 
the match did not follow Karpov's script. 

To avoid being accused of making un¬ 
substantiated statements, I will quote what 
Karpov said at the press conference. This is 
the form in which he expressed his dis¬ 
agreement with the President's decision: 
'We should continue this match, because 
the suggestion to terminate it and begin on 
equal terms does not satisfy me.' It is 
logical to assume that another version of 
terminating the match figured in the dis¬ 
cussions between Karpov and Campo¬ 
manes, one which would have afforded 
Karpov an advantage (for example, declar¬ 
ing him the winner, or resuming the match 
after a break with a score of 5-3, and so on). 
But when faced with the world's press, it 
would appear that Campomanes could not 
bring himself to satisfy this demand of 
Karpov's, and he took a decision, the main 
virtue of which, in the President's own 
words, was that 'it equally dissatisfied both 
players'. But remember - 'Karpov agreed'. 

How can this contradiction be ex¬ 
plained? This problem is easily solved if it 
is assumed that Karpov had no intention of 
changing his mind: it was simply that at 
that moment the immediate stopping of the 
match seemed more important to him than the 
loss of certain privileges. In the end, after 
eliminating the immediate danger which 
threatened him if the match were to con¬ 
tinue, he could hope in negotiations behind 
the scenes to regain what he had lost. After 
all, it was another six months before the 
new match was due to start... With this in 
mind, one can't help drawing a parallel 


between the apparent inconsistencies in 
Karpov's thinking and the subsequent 
remarks of Campomanes, Gligoric and 
Kinzel, in which they expressed their great 
concern for the state of the players' health. 
However, there were no grounds at all for 
concern about my health... 

Knowing full well what a dubious posi¬ 
tion he is in, Karpov is now trying every¬ 
thing to demonstrate his disagreement with 
Campomanes. However, in his criticism he 
carefully avoids all the dangerous points 
and places the main emphasis on the dam¬ 
age done to his own interests. As for my 
own position, it was always very simple: all 
arguments should be settled on the chess 
board. In his letter to Campomanes, Karpov 
rightly commented: '...He (Kasparov) is 
unhappy because he was deliberately (my 
italics - G.K.) deprived of the right to fight 
for the world title.' He couldn't have put it 
better... 

One can't help drawing certain analogies 
from the history of chess. Exactly ten years 
ago, amid the controversy over the world 
championship match between Fischer and 
Karpov, the Soviet Chess Federation de¬ 
manded, with all its authority, equal rights 
for the champion and the challenger. Here 
is a direct quote from its statement of 13 
March 1975: 

'The USSR Chess Federation has once again 
to draw the attention of the world sports com¬ 
munity to the extremely unhealthy atmosphere 
building up around the forthcoming world 
championship match. The impression is being 
given that the challenger, who, incidentally, is 
the holder of the last two gold Oscars, is being 
put in a humiliating position, assigned to the 
role of observer, and forced meekly to go along 
with the whims of the world champion. The 
attitude has become more authoritarian. There 
is absolutely no respect for either the opponent 
or for sporting traditions... Rules cannot be 
changed by playing to lose. FIDE itself should 
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be more independent. Unlawful activities 
during the world championship have under¬ 
mined the authority of FIDE, and whatever the 
leadership might think, it is now doubtful 
whether they are suitable for the role...The 
entire responsibility for the consequences of 
such actions lies with those who allow sports 
competitions to be turned into unprincipled 
bargaining. ' 

Much of what was said is interesting to¬ 
day not only from the historical point of 
view. The President's arbitrary decision, 
which effectively eliminated the independ¬ 
ence of chess contests from 'external fac¬ 
tors', provoked widespread anger. Karpov 
also remarks on this: 'I am sure that many 
fans are dissatisfied with the fact that the 
contest remains unfinished.' Indeed, the 
chess world was effectively deceived over 
its expectations. Therefore, before moving 
on, I think we should assess what has 
happened. One would like to believe that 
the genuine interests of chess will in the 
end take precedence over the selfish inter¬ 
ests of those who have wanted to turn it 
into a public performance occasionally 
enhanced by scandals... 

This was my analysis of those dramatic 
events, which I made at the time. 

The press conference was widely re¬ 
ported in the Western media. Everyone 
wondered how the Soviet authorities 
would react to my outspoken remarks 
about Campomanes. It seemed unthinkable 
that a Soviet citizen could dare to express 
his disagreement in public and not be 
punished for this. The Moscow correspon¬ 
dent of The Times wrote: 'For most Soviet 
public figures, such an action would have 
spelled political and professional disaster.' 
He thought that 'the challenger has taken 
the calculated risk that his star status 
would protect him from official wrath', and 
he concluded that for this reason my con¬ 


duct might be tolerated. 'Despite acute 
embarrassment and anger on the part of 
Soviet officials over Garry Kasparov's 
outburst, chess experts said it was unlikely 
that he would be persecuted or punished.' I 
was not so sure. 

In the USSR few people understood 
what had really happened, since the Soviet 
press only reported the actual decision of 
the President to stop the match. Chess 
followers might even have gained the 
impression that this decision was against 
Karpov's interests, since he was leading 5- 
3. Karpov himself lent credence to this 
version by sending an open letter to Cam¬ 
pomanes on 19 February with a demand 
that the match be resumed. 

2007 saw the publication of grandmaster 
Averbakh's book O chom molchat figury 
('About which the pieces keep silent'), in 
which the senior official of the Soviet and 
International Chess Federations remembers 
the events of 15 February: 

'Of course, what was said in the hall was 
merely the tip of the iceberg. The main 
events occurred off-stage. To judge by what 
Karpov said to me, before the press confer¬ 
ence he had agreed with Campomanes 
about some ending to the match which was 
more advantageous to him. It is highly 
probable that the next match was to begin 
with the score 2-0 in his favour. That which 
he heard did not coincide with what they 
had agreed. This meant that, at the very last 
minute, the forces supporting Kasparov 
(most probably Geidar Aliev, at that time 
First Deputy Chairman of the USSR Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers) proved stronger than 
Mikhail Zimyanin, Central Committee 
Secretary for Ideology, who was support¬ 
ing Karpov. 

'Thus the chess match was effectively 
ended by a "tug-of war" between the 
administrative and Party structures, in 
which the former prevailed. I should re- 
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mind you that all this occurred when the 
General Secretary of the Communist Party 
Central Committee was "listed" as Cher¬ 
nenko. 

'Did Campomanes have the right to take 
such a responsible decision in person? Did 
he not exceed his authority? No, he didn't! 
To realise this, you only have to look at the 
match regulations, ratified in 1983 in Ma¬ 
nila with the tacit approval of the USSR 
representatives - Sevastyanov, Krogius and 
Karpov himself. 

'In clause 6.11 it is written in black and 
white: "The FIDE President... is empowered 
to take definitive decisions on all questions 
connected with the match." And he took a 
definitive decision...' 

But in whose interests was it? Karpov 
continues to argue that it was in mine ('a 
gift of two points'). The diplomatic Aver¬ 
bakh thinks that the reader himself can 
answer this question: the facts stated are 
more than adequate for this. 

Nikitin: 'Generally speaking, it is some¬ 
how uncomfortable to talk about who won, 
and who lost as a result of the match being 
stopped. At the time there was talk about 
one of the players being in a catastrophic 
state of health. If one forgets about the 
severe competitive aspect (which demands 
that if a player is unable to continue, he is 
defaulted, without even any thought about 
a possible break), then the match was 
stopped at the right time, since its further 
continuation threatened to do irreparable 
damage to the health of one of the players.' 

‘The match must take place!’ 

Meanwhile, I was in Baku waiting for the 
reaction of the authorities to my behaviour 
of 15 February. But nothing happened. I 
knew that the Moscow leadership would 
not tolerate my public rebellion and would 
try to punish me. All that I didn't know 
was what form it would take, what it 


would lead to, and, especially, when I 
could expect the first blow. 'If Kasparov 
wants to get out of all this in one piece, if he 
is to survive and flourish, he had better 
play well,' The Times warned. 

Observers recalled that in 1974 Korchnoi 
had been severely punished for far less 
serious transgressions (excluded from the 
national team, deprived of part of his 
stipend, and also vilified in the press). For a 
time he was prevented from travelling to 
foreign competitions. In 1976 something 
similar had happened to my trainer Nikitin, 
who had dared to criticise Karpov's actions. 
At the time this had been perceived as an 
insult to His Majesty. How far had Soviet 
society moved on since that time? 

I drew strength from the moral support 
of my fans, but despite this I was far from 
optimistic. Karpov was now clearly aware 
of the threat I posed to his title and the 
position in society that went with it. He 
realised better than his advisers that my 
recovery in the match was not so much the 
consequence of his physical exhaustion, but 
rather the reverse: his strength had de¬ 
clined because of the improvement in my 
play. Therefore I had every reason to be¬ 
lieve that Karpov would try to avoid a new 
match altogether. He could do this by 
provoking me into a situation which would 
force me to withdraw - for example, by 
arranging some dispute over the rules, in 
which he could count on the support of his 
friend Campomanes and the Soviet Chess 
Federation. My realistic conclusion was 
that, although I could beat Karpov on the 
chess board, I could not overcome Cam¬ 
pomanes. That would require not simply 
strength, but power. It was frightening. 

My only hope was publicity. It was my 
public pronouncement at the press confer¬ 
ence that had brought my fight into the 
open, and on to the front pages of newspa¬ 
pers in virtually every country in the world 
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(except, of course, in the USSR). But such 
opportunities only knock once: it was my 
opponents who had actually handed me 
the microphone! Ironically, it was someone 
in Karpov's circle who had first shouted: 
'Let Kasparov give his comment', and on 
the platform this had prompted Karpov to 
say to Campomanes: 'I think we should 
invite Kasparov here'. It was then that the 
President himself suggested: 'Garry, you 
want to come and say your piece?' They 
would have learned from their mistake, of 
course, and I could not expect to be ex¬ 
tended the same courtesies in the future. 

Meanwhile, Campomanes had not been 
idle. He had made a whistle-stop tour of 
chess federations in the Spanish-speaking 
world and the USA, in order to correct 
what he called 'outright distortions of facts' 
and 'a pattern of disinformation' about the 
ending of the match in Moscow. He stated 
that he had 'managed to disabuse the 
minds of people who earlier took a critical 
view because they based their conclusions 
on reporting that was at variance with the 
facts.' He even claimed that his own ver¬ 
sion of events - confounding 'the distorters 
and maligners' - had invariably been 
received with wild applause. This had such 
an affect on the impressionable President, 
that he seriously intended to immortalise 
his decision as 'the best he had ever made'. 
However, not everyone was convinced. 
Keene, for instance, commented after 
Campomanes had spoken in London: 'He 
proceeds from the arguable premise that a 
"decision" was needed at all. In fact, no 
decision was necessary, since the match 
was proceeding according to regulations 
and these should have been allowed to run 
their course.' Precisely. 

Bids were due by the end of April from 
countries wishing to stage the September 
match. A strong bid of one million Swiss 
francs from Marseilles and another, more 


modest one, from London arrived at FIDE's 
Lucerne headquarters just before the dead¬ 
line. The FIDE Executive Council, meeting 
in Tunis, offered the players a choice of five 
different options: France; France and the 
USSR; France and England; the USSR; 
France, the USSR and England. 

Karpov opted for Moscow. I said that I 
was ready to play in the Soviet Union, only 
not in Moscow, because that would imme¬ 
diately give Karpov an advantage. I chose 
Leningrad and sent my proposal to the 
USSR Chess Federation and to FIDE. But 
nowhere was it seriously even considered. 

There was no point in asking questions: 
since Karpov wanted to play in Moscow, 
Leningrad was not even considered. Kar¬ 
pov said: 'Moscow only', so the Soviet 
Chess Federation also said 'Moscow', so 
Campomanes also said 'Moscow' - even 
against the opinion of his own executive 
council. 

I think that Moscow was also chosen be¬ 
cause it would cause fewer problems if it 
later transpired that the match was not 
going to take place at all. In that case there 
would be no risk of having to make the sort 
of compensation payments claimed by 
Pasadena in 1983. And if the match actually 
did go ahead, they could control it more 
effectively in Moscow than anywhere else. 

I was angered, but not in the least sur¬ 
prised by this decision. It was merely 
another link in the chain of actions aimed at 
unsettling me. I expressed my disapproval, 
but not by withdrawing from the match - I 
had to sit down and play Karpov some¬ 
where! It was possible to win against him 
even in Moscow - difficult, but possible. 

By that time I was already more aware of 
and decided on the true position of the 
players and the status of the match. To my 
mind there had been no world champion 
since the abandoned match in Moscow (i.e. 
the title did not belong to anyone, as was 
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the case in 1946-1948 after the death of 
Alekhine). Thus in the September match 
the champion of 1975-1984 would be play¬ 
ing the winner of the 1982-1984 Candidates 
series for the right to be called the world 
champion. To say that Karpov was still 
world champion would mean acknowledg¬ 
ing that he had retained his title, whereas in 
reality, even in the words of Campomanes, 
the match had ended 'without producing a 
result'. This was by no means an idle 
question and certainly not a question of 
pride. It also had purely practical signifi¬ 
cance. If the new (limited) match were to 
end in a draw, then if Karpov was already 
regarded as the champion, in this case he 
would retain his title, as Botvinnik did after 
his drawn matches with Bronstein in 1951 
and Smyslov in 1954. In other words, in the 
24 games Karpov would need to score 12 
points, whereas I would need 12Vi. My 
proposal was that in the event of a draw 
after 24 games, we would play another six. 
If the scores were still level even then, well, 
I would concede that Karpov had won the 
title of world champion (but not retained 
it!). 

There was also the vexing question of a 
return match. If Karpov continued to be 
regarded as the world champion, then if he 
were to lose he could demand a return 
match. I was against a return match, since I 
thought that 72 games was quite sufficient 
to decide who was the stronger player. 
Since Campomanes and the Soviet chess 
authorities had recently expressed such 
touching concern for the players' health, I 
assumed that they would not dare insist on 
another exhausting competition. But that 
was an illusion. 

For a couple of weeks after 15 February 
it was unclear whether or not Karpov was 
officially the world champion, and the 
Soviet press referred to us simply as the 
two grandmasters. (Not that Anatoly 


Evgenevich himself had any doubts, and 
his letter to Campomanes on 19 February 
was signed 'Anatoly Karpov, world cham¬ 
pion'.) But in March the situation changed. 
First, I gave an interview, in which I took 
care not to give my foes the slightest pre¬ 
text for provocations. Then Karpov gave an 
interview, and everything fell into place: he 
still regarded himself as champion, and he 
claimed that only he had really wanted to 
continue our match. 

I began to experience a strange feeling: 
Karpov spoke with such conviction that, 
even when you knew the truth, you began 
to have doubts. It became clear to me that 
he would do everything possible to retain 
the option of prefixing his name with the 
words 'world champion'. Karpov had 
recovered and this had regained him his 
former determination. 

The first major problem arose over the 
awarding of the chess 'Oscar' for 1984. This 
was an important matter for both of us, 
since the result would reflect the opinion of 
chess journalists throughout the world 
about our match. Some urged that the prize 
should go to Karpov, since at the end of the 
year for which the 'Oscar' was awarded he 
had been leading 5-1. Others did not agree 
with this: the match was never concluded, 
so why should the points count? Besides, 
Karpov had been the moral loser. As for 
Campomanes's decision to stop the match, 
it was not accepted in many countries, 
including England, Yugoslavia, West 
Germany and the USA. This would be a 
chance for journalists to register their 
protest against Campomanes's behaviour. 

The voting took place after the ending of 
the match, and so the journalists were able 
to form their own view about what might 
have happened if Campomanes had not 
intervened. Suppose I had won 6-5. Would 
anyone have ignored that and based their 
vote on the fact that Karpov had been 
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leading 5-1 at the end of the year? It was 
clear that the journalists would have to take 
all the factors into account right up to 15 
February (even if strictly speaking they 
were not supposed to). 

Whereas the match had been stopped 
'without declaration of a result', otherwise 
our claims to the Oscar were roughly equal: 
Karpov had won two tournaments, while I 
had beaten Smyslov in the final Candidates 
match (in 1983 I won the prize after my 
match with Korchnoi). In view of such 
unusual circumstances, I suggested that 
either the Oscar should not be awarded at 
all, or else the two of us should be with¬ 
drawn from the list, since the question of 
the world's best player had still to be 
decided. 

Meanwhile, Campomanes was still flit¬ 
ting around the world, trying to justify his 
decision. If the 'Oscar' had been awarded to 
me, this would have been a serious blow to 
his prestige, since it would mean that the 
chess world had accepted my version of 
events and saw me as the victim of his 
arbitrary action. 

The administration of the Spanish Chess 
Federation, led by Roman Toran, was 
openly pro-Campo. And so both Campo¬ 
manes and Karpov were invited to Spain 
on 21 April, precisely three days before the 
votes were to be counted. 

That year two novelties were suddenly 
introduced in the system of awarding the 
'Oscar'. The executive council and the 
central committee of FIDE were given 
votes, and at the last minute a large number 
of journalists from small chess countries 
were also allowed to participate. When the 
envelopes were opened, it transpired that 
Karpov had won by just 30 votes: 1390 to 
my 1360 (first place in each list was given 
15 points, second place - 12, third place - 
10, and so on). There is no doubt that but 
for the changes to the rules, the result 


would have been different. Also eloquent is 
the fact that the newly-enfranchised groups 
didn't bother to use their votes the follow¬ 
ing year. I should mention one more detail: 
the award ceremony was shown on Soviet 
TV, imparting official importance to the 
event. 

I began to have an uneasy feeling that 
the new match might not take place at all. 
Already some sports officials were bluntly 
saying to me: 'We need a world champion, 
but one the whole country can be proud of!' 
'Do you need a world champion, or world 
champion Karpov?' I asked. And I was 
fully determined not to allow any crisis 
which would prevent me from playing the 
match. For this I needed to speak openly 
about everything that had happened. 

In preparation for the clash with Karpov, 
I decided to play two matches abroad, the 
opponents and venues being carefully 
chosen with the future match in mind. I 
was to play the West German grandmaster 
Robert Hiibner in Hamburg and the Swed¬ 
ish grandmaster Ulf Andersson in Bel¬ 
grade. I judged that West Germany and 
Yugoslavia were ideal places as regards 
public interest, since after my criticisms the 
roles played by the German Kinzel and the 
Yugoslav Gligoric had become topics of 
heated debate in their own countries. 

Both of them - Kinzel, the chairman of 
the appeals committee, and Gligoric, the 
chief arbiter - had assisted Campomanes in 
his attempt to rewrite history, by sending 
their personal reports to FIDE, which were 
then circulated worldwide. Both reports 
repeated the lie that the match had been 
ended 'in accordance with Kasparov's 
wishes'. The whole world knew that the 
match had ended in a farce. Only a small 
handful of people close to FIDE tried to 
defend the President's decision. 

You can imagine my feelings when 
Campomanes put forward Kinzel and 
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Gligoric as officials for the new match, even 
though at that moment they were engaged 
in a public slanging match with one of the 
contestants. I think that it was a blatant 
provocation. 

Apart from anything else, the correct pro¬ 
cedure had not been followed. Wherever 
possible, the arbiter chosen should have the 
support of both sides. In this case there was 
one name that appeared on both Karpov's 
list and my own: Lothar Schmid of West 
Germany. But Campomanes had simply 
ignored this and chosen Kinzel and Gligoric 
instead. In this pointed way he expressed his 
gratitude for their supporting of his decision 
of 14 February. The problem over the chief 
arbiter remained unresolved right through 
the summer, absorbing energy which I so 
needed for my match preparations. 

The situation was finally defused by Gli¬ 
goric himself - he withdrew his candidacy, 
and this was announced on 25 July in 
Belgrade by the President of the Yugoslav 
Chess Federation. Nevertheless on 6 Au¬ 
gust Lim Kok Ann, the FIDE Secretary- 
General, officially announced that the chief 
arbiter would be Gligoric. And only on 19 
August, nearly a month after Gligoric's 
withdrawal and just two weeks before the 
start of the match, Campomanes finally 
approached Schmid. By this time - as 
Campo knew full well! - Schmid could not 
accept the invitation because of business 
commitments. The official invitation came 
too late. Campomanes simply excluded 
him from the game. 

Then the lists of arbiters began to mush¬ 
room. In the end Campomanes employed 
another 'novelty' in world championship 
matches - he appointed two chief arbiters! 
The Bulgarian arbiter A.Malchev and the 
Soviet arbiter V.Mikenas took it in turns to 
come on to the stage, but the point of this 
'reform' was never made clear. In any case, 
it was yet another breach of the regulations, 


for which the President again had to resort 
to his emergency powers (in an emergency 
of his own making). This is just one exam¬ 
ple of how simple organisational questions 
were blown up into serious problems. 

I sent a message to the FIDE Congress in 
Graz with a complaint about Campomanes: 

'He is constantly violating moral princi¬ 
ples and existing regulations. I have replied 
to all the President's letters, but my replies 
have mysteriously disappeared. Isn't this 
strange? The fact that he ignores all my 
requests puts me in an unequal position. 
However, in contrast to the President, I 
serve the higher interests of chess and I feel 
obliged to play even in such conditions. I 
only hope that on this occasion the fate of 
the world championship title will be de¬ 
cided on the chess board.' 

This letter was written, though, only af¬ 
ter the worst of the pre-match ordeal was 
behind me. 

In late May I arrived in Hamburg, where 
I won my match against Hiibner 41/2-1 Vi (+3 
=3), gave a five-hour simultaneous display 
against chess computers (32-0) and gave an 
extensive interview to the West German 
magazine Der Spiegel, which financed my 
tour. This was the first appearance by a 
Soviet sportsman on the pages of a serious 
Western publication. I decided to tell all: 
about the role of Campomanes and Karpov 
in the scandalous ending of the first match, 
about the intrigues that then followed, and 
about the campaign that had been launched 
against me on the threshold of the new 
match... The interview was my only oppor¬ 
tunity to reveal everything to the world 
and thereby nip in the bud the attempts to 
wreck the September match. 

Then I travelled to Belgrade, where I de¬ 
feated Andersson 4-2 (+2 =4) and made 
public my dispute with Gligoric in an open 
letter which was published in full in the 
Belgrade newspaper Politika. 
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Apart from these statements in the for¬ 
eign press, which caused a considerable 
stir, I also stated my position in letters to 
FIDE, without clearing these in advance 
with the USSR Chess Federation. Although 
this was all very risky, I felt that there was 
no other way! I was given no support in the 
Soviet press. The only help came from 
Spassky, who was now living in France. In 
an interview with the Dutch magazine New 
in Chess he said: 

'After Karpov had accepted the decision 
of Campomanes, which was an incredible 
thing to do, he found himself in an ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant situation. He was the 
only one who had not foreseen that in the 
ensuing complex situation, he should have 
taken care of his prestige in the first place... 
Karpov experienced terrible bad luck - but 
it was all his own fault. As far as Campo¬ 
manes is concerned, by his decision... he 
actually destroyed Karpov'. 

I, however, suspected that Karpov was 
far from 'destroyed'. My interview in Der 
Spiegel provided him and his friends with 
just what they had been hoping for. Of 
course, the interview itself could not have 
pleased them, but it gave them the grounds 
for seeking to have me disqualified for my 
statements, which were unpardonably 
audacious by Party standards and which 
also appeared in a 'reactionary' magazine 
(it was only two years later that Gorbachev 
received the editor-in-chief of Der Spiegel in 
the Kremlin and called the magazine a 
serious and prestigious publication). I 
exercised restraint and did not succumb to 
provocation when questions arose about 
the choice of match venue and the chief 
arbiter, as well as the awarding of the 
'Oscar'. But now they must have decided 
that I had gone too far and signed my own 
death warrant. Yet everything I had said 
was the truth. I might be accused of attack¬ 
ing my own Federation, but I had spoken 


out not against the Soviet Chess Federation, 
but against the Karpov chess federation. 

Karpov was formally still the world 
champion, and in an interview in July with 
the Belgrade Sport newspaper he unexpect¬ 
edly stated that there would be no changes 
at the chess summit. Usually Karpov was 
cautious, even evasive, in answering ques¬ 
tions, but this time he spoke so categori¬ 
cally that it would have seemed that the 
new match, as far as he was concerned, was 
a mere formality. Or perhaps he knew 
something that would guarantee that his 
champion's title would remain immune? 

Evidently he did indeed have grounds 
for thinking that what I had said to Der 
Spiegel had scuppered my chances of con¬ 
testing the world title. To some extent he 
was right: 9 August, three weeks before the 
start of the match, was the date set for the 
reprisal - a special meeting of the USSR 
Chess Federation Praesidium, at which my 
'anti-State' behaviour was to be considered. 
There was every likelihood that my pun¬ 
ishment would be disqualification, and 
Karpov knew this. 

Nikitin: 'The Challenger was irritating 
the Party bosses with his independence and 
obstinacy. They were thinking "What will 
he do if he becomes world champion?" It 
was decided to teach the young rebel a 
lesson. Behind the sharp cooling towards 
Garry on the part of Moscow was con¬ 
cealed a top-level "directive opinion". The 
dressing-down to which Garry was sum¬ 
moned was a form of punishment for acts 
which did not come under the criminal 
code, but demanded obligatory and often 
severe punishment. Usually this was how 
they chastised people who violated the 
unwritten but strictly guarded ideological 
norms, established by the communist 
regime. The degree of punishment was 
usually announced openly - as a warning 
to others. But nothing was ever said about 
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the trial itself, which would take place 
earlier in secret and in the absence of the 
accused. It was there that the sentence was 
passed, and the subsequent public discus¬ 
sion was a mere formality and was purely 
for "educational" purposes. The decision 
sent "from above" was usually already 
lying in front of the chair of the meeting, 
and all that was required was to record in 
the minutes the actual number of the 
"overwhelming majority" who approved 
the degree of punishment. The fact that the 
meeting of the USSR Chess Federation 
Praesidium was an extraordinary one and 
was being held before the start of the match 
could mean only one thing: the degree of 
punishment for the young upstart was 
preordained - disqualification.' 

However, these plans were also not a 
secret to me. I appealed to the Party leaders 
of my own Republic, and they agreed 
without hesitation to help. But it soon 
became clear that on this occasion more 
powerful political support was needed than 
before. At that time Aliev was on a lengthy 
trip abroad... And again fate came to my 
aid! After the April 1985 plenum of the 
Party Central Committee, Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev became leader of the country, and 
with him new people. Alexander Yakovlev 
replaced Boris Stukalin as head of the 
propaganda department of the Communist 
Party Central Committee... 

When the problem was explained to Ya¬ 
kovlev, he said: 'The match must take 
place'. Briefly and clearly... 'His words 
became the new Party directive, and it was 
mandatory. This was a terrible blow for 
Karpov and his patrons.' (Nikitin) 

Many years later Alexander Yakovlev 
presented me with a copy of his book 
Sumerki (Twilight) published in 2003, 
where, in particular, he recalled: 

'At that time (February 1985 - G.K.) an¬ 
other strange event occurred... I witnessed 


a conversation between Gorbachev and 
Chernenko about the chess match between 
Karpov and Kasparov. Karpov had just lost 
a game. Chernenko's faction was insisting 
that Kasparov could not be allowed to win. 
Talk began about the "fatigue" of both 
players, about the fact that if Kasparov won 
he would defect from the USSR, and so on. 
At the time I said to Gorbachev that sport 
should not be mixed with politics. In the 
summer of 1985 this question again raised 
its head. I wrote a short note to the Central 
Committee, in which I repeated my point of 
view that sporting ethics should unfailingly 
be observed in sport. If you lose, you lose. 
In the Central Committee Secretariat they 
agreed with this.' 

It was made utterly clear 'from above' to 
the Sports Committee and the Chess Fed¬ 
eration that Kasparov could not be dis¬ 
qualified, because he was just as much a 
citizen of his country as Karpov. 

To judge by what had been prepared for 
me by Sevastyanov, Baturinsky and 
Krogius at that meeting, I was to be 
disqualified and the match cancelled, and 
Karpov was to remain champion. And this 
decision was to be accompanied by a 
campaign of condemnation against me in 
the Soviet press (after which all the Sports 
Committee would have to do was merely 
rubber-stamp the Federation's decision). 
This was the planned agenda until Yakov¬ 
lev destroyed this carefully prepared 
intrigue. Surprisingly, however, no one has 
been able to find any official records of 
these proposals. They appear to have 
vanished into thin air. 

The Party directive was changed at the 
very last moment, and not even all of the 
initiators of the 'reprisal' knew about this. 
Therefore the 'historic' meeting of the USSR 
Chess Federation Praesidium of 9 August 
1985 resembled an absurd and at times 
comical play, in which before going on to 
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the stage the actors were invited to play 
quite different roles, but were not given 
their lines. 

Yuri Averbakh, a participant in that 
meeting, recalls: 'Kasparov arrived with 
powerful support - he was accompanied by 
N.Akhundov, Chairman of the Azerbaijan 
Chess Federation, and Yu.Mamedov, the 
leader of his team at the world champion¬ 
ship. Initially Kasparov was sharply criti¬ 
cised by A.Novitsky, Secretary of the 
Yurmula Party Regional Committee. He 
was supported by Baturinsky... But here an 
interjection was made by E.Pitovranov, a 
retired KGB general, who was evidently au 
fait with the changes that had occurred. 
"Why should we be considering this ques¬ 
tion at all?" he asked. "Kasparov is a Party 
member, it's his own organisation that 
should be discussing his behaviour. What 
has it got to do with the Federation?" 
Pitovranov's point of view was supported 
by most of the Praesidium members. The 
question of sanctions was not even raised...' 

I have to admit that Mamedov, Akhun- 
dov and I had to endure some unpleasant 
minutes: not until just before the meeting 
did we learn that it had all been decided 
differently. We sat in silence while the 
solemn verdict was announced. It consisted 
simply of a recommendation that Soviet 
grandmasters should not give interviews to 


the Western media. And that was all! 

Nikitin: 'This all looked paradoxical, to 
say the least. Tell me, why did such a 
prestigious delegation fly to Moscow from 
Azerbaijan - something unprecedented in 
the work of the Federation?! Why was it 
necessary to tear so many people away 
from their work? In order 'verbally' (!) in 
their presence to point out to a young 
grandmaster that some of his comments 
had been untactful and to deliver a verdict 
which none of the grandmasters intended 
to fulfil? Talk about making a mountain out 
of a mole-hill... It is interesting that Garry's 
invitation to visit West Germany and, in 
particular, to give an interview to Der 
Spiegel had been sent to the USSR Sports 
Committee. There Kasparov's trip was 
approved and he was given an aide who 
was not a trainer, but an experienced KGB 
official equipped with instructions regard¬ 
ing the interview in the magazine, and 
whose report on the visit was accepted 
without comment.' 

Yes, in August 1985 I was facing moral 
death, because that is what disqualification 
amounts to. When a chess player is unable 
to play - he is dead! 

But that year great changes began in the 
USSR, and now it was no longer possible to 
get rid of an opponent without allowing 
him to make a single move. 
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The Second Match: 1985 


A Surprise for the Champion 

Preparation for the second match began 
virtually the following day after Campo- 
manes's February press conference. Realis¬ 
ing that time was short, we drew up a 
precise schedule for the next six months, 
including both relaxation and independent 
work, and three twenty-day sessions with 
the whole training team (which, inciden¬ 
tally, remained completely intact). Initially 
we needed to rest on our own after the 
months of close contact, and to cool down 
after the sharp and intense disputes. And 
we separated for a time, each with his own 
home assignment. 

In May, after my training matches with 
Hiibner and Andersson, the team assem¬ 
bled in Zagulba for the first session. We 
worked intensively, mainly on the recon¬ 
struction of my opening repertoire and the 
improving of my positional technique. We 
also did not forget about physical prepara¬ 
tion, the conditions for which were simply 
ideal. Here we had cycling, and football, 
and swimming in the sea, and running 
barefoot along the edge of the beach - an 
incomparable pleasure, especially early in 
the morning. These runs helped me and my 
trainers to withstand the enormous chess 
tension. 


The summer months flew by very quick¬ 
ly. And by September, despite all the off- 
the-board intrigues, I felt far more confi¬ 
dent than a year earlier. I had become 
stronger and had more stamina, and my 
style of play was more balanced and uni¬ 
versal. My store of opening ideas had been 
thoroughly replenished. In short, I was 
prepared for the new battle with my migh¬ 
ty opponent. 

On 3 September 1985 we sat down at a 
board on the stage of the Tchaikovsky 
Concert Hall. Both in the organisational 
and in the purely chess sense, this match of 
24 games was of a higher standard than the 
previous, unlimited one. And its course 
and content brought far more pleasure to 
true chess enthusiasts than to FIDE offi¬ 
cials. 

We found much better accommodation 
than during the previous match. Through¬ 
out that five-month marathon I had lived in 
the Rossiya Hotel, in the very centre of 
Moscow, whereas Karpov's own Army 
Sports Club had provided him with a 
luxurious general's dacha in Arkhangel- 
skoe on the outskirts of Moscow, set in four 
hectares of pine forest. Although my 
mother and my friends did everything 
possible to make me feel at home in the 
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hotel, they did not always succeed. For the 
second match our delegation was accom¬ 
modated in a splendid Trade Union Coun¬ 
cil guest house on Lenin Prospekt. We 
called it 'the palace' - and I joked that all I 
was lacking was a crown in order to feel 
like a king. 

At the drawing of lots I drew the white 
pieces in the first game, which was a good 
omen. In matches at this level the initial 
games are often of an exploratory nature: 
the two players as though size each other 
up. However, we did not need any recon¬ 
naissance - this game could have been 
No.49. Since the day when the unlimited 
match had been terminated, little time had 
passed, and the initial impressions were 
still fresh in our minds. Both players had an 
enormous amount of informative material - 
the inheritance of the previous encounter, 
the processing of which defined the strate¬ 
gic course of the new match. Therefore it 
could be expected that already in the initial 
games there would be an uncompromising 
struggle, in which the two players would 
uphold the rights of their own (very differ¬ 
ent) conceptions. 

As though in confirmation of Karpov's 
words, that 'opening preparation is the 
strongest aspect of Kasparov's play', in the 
very first game I took my opponent aback 
with my choice of opening. 


Came 53 

G. Kaspa rov-A.Ka rpov 

World Championship Match, 
1st Game, Moscow 
03.09.1985 

Nimzo-lndian Defence E20 


1 d4 £if6 2 c4 e6 3 &c3 

In my matches with Korchnoi (1983), 
Karpov (1984/85), Hiibner and Andersson 


(1985) I avoided the Nimzo-lndian Defence, 
giving preference to 3 £sf3 and 3 g3. 

3.. .±b4 4 £lf3 

A surprise! Earlier I normally played 4 
e3, for which Karpov would undoubtedly 
have prepared before the first match. The 
immediate 4 g3 was rejected because of 

4.. .d5. 

4.. .C5 

The most popular reply. After 4...0-0 the 
pin 5 .&g5 is unpleasant (Game Nos.59, 63). 
If 4...£te4, then 5 Wc2 (Game No.71). The 
Queen's Indian 'hybrid' 4...b6 5 .&g5 leads 
to complicated play (cf. the 18th game of 
the 1986 match). 

5g3 



Here Karpov thought for nearly half an 
hour. Strangely enough the then fashion¬ 
able Romanishin Variation had never 
occurred in any of his or my games, al¬ 
though it was in the opening repertoire of 
several of the champion's helpers. More¬ 
over, it could well be assumed that he 
would never have devoted much attention 
to it, reckoning that I was unlikely to em¬ 
ploy it in the match. Add to this the par¬ 
ticular importance of the first game, and it 
is not hard to understand why the initial 
five moves took Karpov 50 minutes (an 
unprecedented occurrence in his games!). 

Although the great Rubinstein played 5 
g3 a couple of times, the strategic defects of 
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the variation are obvious and it is by no 
means suitable for everyone. I reckoned 
that the resulting positions would not 
appeal to Karpov and that they would be 
difficult for him to play. Here the rules that 
operate are poorly perceived by 'classical' 
players, since one constantly has to operate 
with different values, exchanging material 
and positional weaknesses for the initiative. 
And my reckoning was fully justified! In 
terms of points, the effect of 4 £\f3 proved 
stunning: +3=2. 

5.. .£>e4 

Subsequently my opponent played 

5.. .£ic6 (Game Nos.65, 69) or 5...cxd4 6 £}xd4 
0-0 7 JLg2 d5, as in the 4th game of our 
next match (1986), in which Karpov finally 
neutralised White's plan, but... all the same 
lost. 

6 Wd3 Wa5 (avoiding both the tabiya of 
those years 6...cxd4 7 ^xd4 Wa5, and also 
the present-day tabiya 7...&.X c3!? 8 bxc3 
£>c5) 7 Wxe4 i.xc3+ 8 i.d2 i.xd 2 + 9 £>xd2 



9...Wb6 

A rare move of the Hungarian grand¬ 
master Vadasz (usually 9...£\c6 10 dxc5 or 
10 d5 is played - cf. Revolution in the 70s, 
pp.277-278). On encountering a surprise, 
Karpov endeavoured to find the path 
which he assumed had been least studied 
by the opponent in his opening prepara¬ 
tions, and after lengthy thought he chose a 


variation leading to simplification and a 
seemingly tenable endgame. As our first 
match showed, the champion judged an 
exchange of queens to be a priori in his 
favour, and this continuation stemmed 
from his general logic of taking careful 
decisions in non-standard situations. 

10 dxc5 

Nothing is promised by 10 0-0-0 cxd4 11 
£\b3, if only because of ll...Wc6 (ll...£ic6 12 
c5 Wb4 is also unclear, Pinter-Vadasz, 
Budapest 1979) 12 2xd4 b6 13 £g2 £b7 14 
^>bl Wxe4+ 15 ji.xe4 ji.xe4+ 16 2xe4 £ic6 
with equality (Ubilava-Vyzhmanavin, 
Tashkent 1984). 

lO...Wxb2 ll 2bl 



11.. .Wc3 

ll...Wxa2 is dangerous, and not only be¬ 
cause of 12 Wd4 0-0 13 Wc3 Wa4 14 J.g2 
£>c6 15 2al Wb4 16 Wxb4 £>xb4 17 0-0 with 
the better ending, but also in view of 12 
JLg2 with a highly promising lead in devel¬ 
opment. 

The game Ubilava-Lemer (Tallinn 1983) 
went ll...Wa3 12 Jig2?l Wxc5 13 0-0 (13 
2xb7 d5! 14 2b5 Wxb5 15 cxb5 dxe4 16 
^.xe4 ^.d7 17 ^.xa8 ^.xb5 leads to a draw) 

13.. .£ic6, and soon, by the timely returning 
of the pawn, Black obtained excellent play. 

However, 12 Wd4! is stronger: 12...0-0 13 
Ag2 £>c6 14 Wd6 Wxa2 15 0-0 Wa5 16 Sal 
Wd8 17 2fbl with appreciable pressure 
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(Itkis-A.Ivanov, Borzhomi 1984). The 
undeveloped state of Black's queenside also 
tells after 13...£\a6 14 £)e4 #85+ 15 Wd2 
#07 16 2b5 (Ubilava-Rozentalis, Kharkov 
1985), or 14...f5 15 £sd6 #xc5 16 #xc5 £\xc5 
17 2b5! £\e4 18 £xe4! fxe4 19 2c5 b6 20 
2c7. 

12 #d3! (White is forced to offer the ex¬ 
change of queens) 12...#xd3 

The retreat 12...#a5?! could have ended 
in disaster: 13 2b5 #a4 14 &-g2 £lc6 15 #c3 
0-0 16 £xc6! a6 17 2b6! dxc6 18 2b3 and 
wins. 

13 exd3 

It was on this ending that Karpov was 
pinning his hopes: he has retained material 
equality, his king is in the centre, and, 
without the queens, the problem of devel¬ 
oping his queenside is hardly a fatal one. 
This was also played occasionally after the 
match, Black apparently being guided by 
the same considerations. 



White's separated pawns have been 
transformed into a dynamic pawn mass. He 
has pressure on the b-file and the hl-a8 
diagonal, while Black has a weak d6-point, 
for where the white knight will aim, and a 
weak b7-pawn. And all because of the 
white c5-pawn! Therefore it must be ex¬ 
changed, but first Black has to develop his 
knight. 

13...£sa6 


With an attack on the c5-pawn. The nat¬ 
ural 13...£\c6 14 .sLg2 b6 is justified after 15 
cxb6 axb6 16 iLxc6 dxc6 17 2xb6 2xa2 18 
< &e2 &d7 with equality (Farago-Vadasz, 
Budapest 1979), or 15 < &e2 bxc5 16 ^eS £^8 
17 iLxc6 dxc6 18 £ie4 e5 19 £sxc5 &c7, when 
the white knight on c5 lacks support 
(Ward-Arkell, Copenhagen 1994). 

However, I was planning the energetic 
15 £ie4! (15 d4!? bxc5 16 dxc5 is also inter¬ 
esting) 15...<&>e7 16 <&d2 f5 17 cxb6 axb6 18 
^c3 or immediately 16 cxb6 axb6 17 £)c3 
(not exchanging the a2- and b6-pawns) 

17.. .2a6 18 &d2 with pressure on the weak 
b6-pawn - 2b2, 2hbl and so on. 

14 d4! (but not 14 £\e4 in view of 14 ...&e7 

15 d4 b6! 16 cxb6 &b7\ with counterplay) 

14.. .2b8 

Karpov again plays on the basis of gen¬ 
eral logic. He hopes to free himself without 
resorting to extreme measures and without 
hurrying to create new weaknesses in his 
position. But it soon transpires that the 
planned ...b7-b6 is insufficient for equality. 

This is precisely the kind of situation 
which demands a combination of general 
strategy and concrete, dynamic play. The 
opponent's pawn mass could have been 
broken up in a different way - 14...e5!?. 
After 15 .&g2! 2b8 (15...exd4 is weaker in 
view of 16 2xb7! 2b8 17 2xb8 £>xb8 18 
£>e4) 16 dxe5 £\xc5 17 0-0 b6 18 £d5 (18 
£ib3!?) 18...i.b7 19 f4 and £>f3-d4 White 
gains some clear targets to attack, but there 
is less material left on the board, which 
eases Black's defence. 

15 i.g 2 &e7?l 

Missing the last opportunity to under¬ 
mine the centre - 15...e5 16 dxe5 £)xc5, 
transposing into the previous variation. 

15.. .b6 is premature, since after 16 cxb6 
axb6 (16...2xb6 17 &e2!?) 17 <&e2 &b7 18 
iLxb7 2xb7 19 c5 and £\c4 Black's b-pawn is 
too weak. 

16 &e2(?!) 
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'According to general endgame rules the 
king should be in the centre, but here 
specific tactical features associated with the 
position of the king at e2 prove more im¬ 
portant, and by exploiting them Black 
could have gained good drawing chances. 
16 0-0! was correct,' I wrote in the book Dva 
matcha. Now, after thorough computer 
analysis, I have doubts about this. 

After 16...d6 17 cxd6+ 4 > xd6 18 c5+ and 
£sc4 things are depressing for Black, irre¬ 
spective of the white king's position. And if 
after 16 0-0 Black replies 16...Sd8 17 £>e4 
b6, as in the game, then again 18 £sd6!. 



Analysis diagram 

In the event of 18...bxc5 19 Sxb8 £sxb8 
(19...£>xd6 20 2a8! cxd4 21 Sbl etc.) 20 dxc5 
the piece sacrifice 20...£ia6 (cf. the note to 
Black's 18th move) is no longer so effective 
because of 21 4^xc8+ 2xc8 22 iLb7 2xc5 23 
&xa6 2a5 24 &c8 2xa2 25 2dl d6 26 2bl or 

24.. .2c5 25 &b7 2xc4 26 2el 2a4 27 &d5 
with real winning chances. 

And the 'Karpov line' - this is undoubt¬ 
edly what he would have played - 18...£lc7 
19 2b4 (an additional resource has ap¬ 
peared: 19 £sb5!? £>xb5 20 cxb5, but here 

20.. .2e8 21 2fcl &b7 22 c6 dxc6 23 bxc6 
Aa8 is not altogether clear) 19...£le8 20 
£>xe8 4>xe8 (without the king on e2 there is 
no point in playing 20...2xe8 in view of 21 


2fbl i.a6 22 c6! dxc6? 23 2a4) 21 2fbl i.a6 
now runs into 22 f4! (if immediately 22 a4, 
then 22...Sbc8!, but not 22...£.b7 23 d5!) 

22.. .5dc8 23 a4 with a clear advantage to 
White: 23...d6 (23...i.b7 24 a5) 24 c6 &d8 25 
f5! < 4 > c7 26 fxe6 fxe6 27 d5, creating a pro¬ 
tected passed pawn (27...e5 28 &t2 2f8+ 29 
4>e3 g5 30 .&f3 h6 31 Ag4), or the sharp 24 
cxb6 axb6 25 2xb6 2xb6 26 2xb6 &xc4 27 
iLb7 2c7 28 a5 with the victorious advance 
of the a-pawn. 

However, with the removal of the white 
king from the centre Black has acquired the 
possibility of 16...b6!, which promises him 
better saving chances: 17 cxb6 axb6 18 2b3 
iLb7 19 2fbl (the bishop on g2 is defended!) 

19.. .JLxg2 20 < 4 > xg2 £ic7, while after 21 2xb6 
2xb6 22 2xb6 2a8 23 2b2 2a4! and ...£>a6- 
b4 Black is saved by his active rook. The 
breakthrough 21 c5! is much stronger, with 
the idea of 21...b5 22 a4 b4 23 2xb4, but the 
clever manoeuvre 21...£sd5!? makes things 
difficult for White - after 22 cxb6 2b7! (the 
only way: 22...2hc8? 23 b7!) 23 £*c4 2a8, 
despite his two connected passed pawns he 
may be unable to win. 

Therefore it is rather difficult to criticise 
16 '&e2. In the centre the king stands better, 
and, as we have seen, the only variation in 
which it is more comfortable at gl is so 
unusual, that the probability of it appearing 
on the board was extremely small. And yet 
objectively my 16th move was not the best... 
But what is the objective chess truth, if a 
completely non-standard defence for Black 
with a sacrifice of material remains off¬ 
screen in both this case and the other? 

16.. .2d8 

Now the gambit 16...b6?! 17 cxb6 axb6 18 
2b3 &b7 19 &xb7 2xb7 20 2hbl £>c7 (after 

20.. .2hb8 21 c5 b5 22 £>c4 £>c7 23 a4 all the 
same Black loses his b-pawn) 21 2xb6 2xb6 
22 2xb6 2a8 23 2b2 2a4 is parried by the 
simple 24 4^3. And if 16...e5 Averbakh 
suggested the excellent centralisation 17 
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&d3 exd4 18 &xd4 £>c7 19 2hel+ ^e6+ 20 
&c3 f5 21 2e5 &f6 22 f4, restricting the 
opponent's actions. 

17 £\e4 b6 (this undermining move cannot 
be delayed, as otherwise 2b2 and 2fbl 
could lead to complete paralysis) 18 £\d6 
The critical position. 



18...&C7?! 

In aiming to exchange the powerful 
knight on d6, Karpov misses an excellent 
tactical possibility - 18...bxc5!. In the event 
of 19 £>xc8+ 2dxc8 20 JLb7 Black sacrifices 
the exchange - 20...2xb7 21 2xb7 cxd4 22 
2xa7 £>c5, obtaining good counterplay (23 
2bl e5 24 a4 e4). 

At first sight 19 2xb8 4^xb8 20 dxc5 is 
stronger, almost stalemating Black, but an 
unexpected piece sacrifice - 20...£>a6! 21 
£>xc8+ 2xc8 22 Lb7 2xc5 23 Lxa6 2a5 
leads to an unclear ending, since in contrast 
to the variation with 16 0-0 the a2-pawn is 
captured with check: 24 JLb7 2xa2+ 25 &e3 
2c2 with good drawing chances (26 2al 
2xc4 27 2xa7 2c7), or 24 Lc8\ 2xa2+ 25 
^e3 i’dS (more tenacious than 25...2c2 26 
2dl d5 27 La6\? 2a2 28 Lb 7 dxc4 29 2d2! 
or 28...2b2 29 £c6 dxc4 30 2d7+ and 2xa7) 
26 Lb 7 2c2 27 Sal Sxc4 28 Sxa7 Sc7 29 
Sa8+ &e7 30 JLe4 h6, and it is very difficult, 
if in general possible, for White to win. 

Now, however, White simply intensifies 
the pressure. 


19 Sb4! 

With the king on e2 the plan with 19 £>b5 
£\xb5 20 cxb5 is ineffective because of 

20.. .a6! 21 c6 (if 21 a4?, then 21...axb5 22 axb5 
bxc5 23 dxc5 Sxb5!) 21...dxc6 22 bxc6 4-d6. 

19.. .<£>e8 

Logical at least. The exchange sacrifice 

19.. .bxc5 20 Sxb8 &xd6 no longer works - 
21 Sdl etc, while the variation 19. ..La6 20 
Shbl £id5 21 S4b3 bxc5 22 Sxb8 £>c3+ 23 
^d3 £>xbl 24 Sxd8 ^xdS 25 dxc5 ends with 
the trapping of the knight. 



20 £>xe8! 

The correct move, although earlier I con¬ 
demned it and recommended 'the far from 
obvious exchange of the fine knight for the 
bishop which has not made a single move - 
20 £>xc8+ Sbxc8 21 cxb6 axb6 22 &d3 £>d6 
23 Scl Sb8 24 Scbl Sbc8! 25 Sa4! Sb8 26 
Sa6 Sdc8 27 Sb4, and Black is lost.' How¬ 
ever, after 20...Sdxc8! 21 Shbl Sc7 22 <&d3 
(22 cxb6 Sxb6 is equal) 22...Sbc8! 23 cxb6 
axb6 24 a4 £if6 25 Slb2 d6 26 f4 £>d7 Black 
could at last have breathed freely: he clear¬ 
ly has more chances of drawing than White 
of winning. 

20.. .6xe8 

And here I suggested 'another possibility 
of exploiting the king's position at e2 - 

20.. .5xe8 21 Shbl Lb7 22 d5 exd5 23 cxd5 
< & > f8+ 24 &d2 5a8! with saving chances.' But 
after 25 Slb2! these chances are nevertheless 
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slight: 25....&a6 (25...Se5 26 cxb6 is worse for 
Black) 26 2a4! 2e2+ 27 &c3 2xb2 28 &xb2 
Ab5 29 2b4 Ad3 30 cxb6 axb6 31 2xb6 or 
26...Ab7 27 a3! (a decisive quiet move; if 
immediately 27 cxb6 axb6 28 2xa8 2xa8 29 
2xb6, then 29...2xa2+ 30 *e3 i.a6 31 4h3 
2a5!) 27...2e5 28 cxb6 axb6 29 2xa8+ itxa8 
30 2xb6 £xd5 31 2b5 2e2+ 32 *xe2 ±c4+ 33 
^d2 jk.xb5 and although Black has retained 
equal material, the bishop ending is hopeless 
(34 4>c3 *e7 35 *b4 ±e2 36 *c5 itdl 37 itfl 
d6+ 38 4 > b6 d5 39 *c5 etc.). 

Thus if the capture 20...2xe8 did reduce 
Black's difficulties, it would have been only 
slightly, and it would not have fundamen¬ 
tally changed the evaluation of the position. 



2l2hbl i.a6 

The bishop is finally developed, but too 
late! 21..JLb7 is bad in view of 22 d5 - 
White has no reason to exchange the bish¬ 
ops unless he gains some clear plus (say, a 
pair of connected passed pawns). 

22&e3 

The best move, although the direct 22 
2a4 Jib7 23 ±xb7 2xb7 24 2b5 was also 
possible, since the attempt by Black to free 
himself with the clever 24...d5?! 25 cxb6 
axb6 26 c5 2db8 27 2ab4 *d7 28 2xb6 2xb6 
29 2xb6 2xb6 30 cxb6 &c6 leads to a won 
pawn ending for White: 31 'A’dS < &xb6 32 
&C3 c &b5 33 c &b3, and the king breaks 
through to the black pawns. 



22...d5? 

Karpov cracks under the tension and 
makes an objectively losing move. 22...Edc8 
was necessary, after which I recommended 
23 ik.fl 2a8 24 2a4 winning a pawn, al¬ 
though after 24...ik.b7! 25 cxb6 axb6 26 Exa8 
2xa8 27 Exb6 i.c6 28 2b2 Ea3+ 29 i.d3 f5 
30 c &d2 jk.e4 there are serious problems 
with its conversion. Therefore 23 c6! is 
stronger: 23...2c7 (23...dxc6? 24 2a4) 24 d5!? 
<&e7 (24...dxc6? 25 d6) 25 Ea4 £c8 26 2dl 
d6 27 f4 - Black has a difficult, but for the 
moment defensible position, and there is 
still a lot of play to come. 

23 cxd6! 

After 23 cxd5 exd5 24 cxb6 axb6 25 2xb6 
2xb6 26 Exb6 ±c4 27 a4 Ea8 28 2b4 2a6 
Black would have hopes of a defence. 

23— Ebc8 (Black would have lost immedi¬ 
ately after 23...2xd6 24 c5 Edd8 25 c6! Ebc8 

26 2a4) 24*d3 

The imminent prospect of taking the lead 
in the match paralysed me, and I was no 
longer calculating variations, but aiming to 
play as solidly as possible. The game would 
have been quickly and spectacularly con¬ 
cluded by 24 Ea4! ±xc4 25 Ab 7 b5 26 d7+! 
*xd7 27 ±xc8+ *xc8 28 Exa7. 

24 — Exd 6 25 2a4 b5 26 cxb5 2b8 27 2ab4 
Averbakh and Taimanov recommended 

27 &e3, thinking that 27..Ab7 (27...Exb5? 

28 2xa6) 28 ±fl! Ea8 29 2b3 and 2ba3 was 
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forced, when White wins, but 27...Sdb6 is 
more tenacious. White has no reason to 
hurry: he can simply advance his queenside 
pawns. 

27.~-i.b7 28 i.xb7 Sxb7 29 a4 &e7 30 h4 h6 
31 f3 Sd5 32 Scl Sbd7 (nothing would 
have been changed by 32...<^6 33 Sbc4 or 
33 Sc6+ and 2c5) 33 a5 



The presence of all four rooks on the 
board does not help Black: he is not only a 
pawn down, but also without counterplay. 
In time-trouble Karpov initiates activity on 
the kingside, which leads merely to the 
exchange of a few pawns. 

33~.g5 34 hxg5 Sxg5 35 g4 h5 36 b6 axb6 
37 axb6 Sb7 38 Sc5 f5 39 gxh5 Sxh5 40 
i 4 > c 4! (this, the last move before the time 
control, settles matters) 40~.2h8 41 i’bS 
2a8 42 Sbc4 

Sealed. The following day Black resigned 
without resuming ( 1 - 0 ). Times: 2.32-2.28. 

Many were surprised by the outcome of 
the first game - after all, the previous match 
had instilled the thought that decisive results 
in our games should not often be expected. 
Besides, before this Karpov had never lost 
three games in a row (if one includes his two 
losses at the finish of the previous match), 
just as he had never lost the first game in a 
match for the world championship. 

Nikitin: 'Despite the insignificant, purely 


practical errors in the conversion of the 
advantage, the game made a strong im¬ 
pression on the experts in view of Kas¬ 
parov's obvious improvement in the art of 
strictly positional play. This was also a 
warning sign for Karpov: "his field", i.e. the 
array of chess qualities where he felt supe¬ 
rior, had obviously been reduced.' 

Taimanov: 'It is well known that the first 
game of a match has a special significance. 
Its result and the character of the play 
usually affect the mood and creative state 
of the two players, at least during the initial 
period. As Karpov has remarked, the 
player who scores the first win in a match 
for the world championship gains a serious 
psychological advantage.' 

However, the result of the first game, by 
contrast, unsettled me. I was somewhat 
perplexed. On the one hand, there were 
joyful feelings, as after any win in an im¬ 
portant event, but there was also the psy¬ 
chological novelty of the situation: after all, 
for almost the entire previous match I had 
been trying to catch up, balancing on the 
edge of the precipice, which had created in 
me a certain frame of mind... 

But whereas I did not yet know how I 
would cope with the burden of leading, 
Karpov too found himself in the unaccus¬ 
tomed role of pursuer. Therefore the sec¬ 
ond game had an obvious psychological 
implication: how would the two contest¬ 
ants perform in this new situation? 


Came 54 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
2nd Game, Moscow 
05/06.09.1985 
Sicilian Defence B85 


1 e4 c5 2 £lf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £sxd4 £sf6 5 
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£>c 3 a 6 6 i.e 2 e 6 7 0-0 i.e7 8 f4 0-0 9 &hl 
«C7 



Whereas in the first game there had been 
a new opening, on this occasion the two 
players continued their discussion in the 
Scheveningen, begun in the previous 
match. 

10 a4 (10 Wei - Game No.47) 10...&C6 11 
i.e 3 2e8 12 i.f3 (12 £gl - Game No.62) 

12 .. .5b 8 13 Wd 2 (13 Sel - Game No.9) 

13.. .1-d7 

A novelty! This developing-cum-waiting 
move was one that I had prepared for the 
49th game of the first match. The 45th game 
went 13...£\xd4 14 £.xd4 e5 15 i.a7 2a8 16 
Ae3 i.d7 17 a5 2ac8 18 i.e2 (Game No.49). 
But now after the exchange on d4 and ...e6- 
e5 Black can answer JLa7 not only with 
...2a8. Who could then have imagined that 
this position would become one of the most 
popular Sicilian tabiyas... 

14 Wf2 (31) 

After a long think - obviously my move 
had come as a surprise - Karpov chooses 
the most natural reply: by allowing the 
relieving operation in the centre, White 
hopes to exploit the weakening of the b6- 
square. Later 14 £\b3 came to the fore (Game 
Nos.70, 76). 

14.. .£sxd4 15 i.xd4 e5 16 JLe3 (10) 

After 16 £.b6 (16 £.a7?! 2bc8) I was 
planning 16...Wc4, and if 17 .&e2 Wb4 with 


double-edged play. Not wishing to test the 
quality of my analysis, Karpov played 
more solidly. 



The first critical moment. Here it was my 
turn to think for more than half an hour 
and, apparently still under the impression 
of my win in the first game, I went in for 
risky play - I launched into wild complica¬ 
tions, in which, given correct play by 
White, major problems awaited me. 

1 6 .. .£.e 6 ? (32) 

Black had three reasonable ways of solv¬ 
ing his opening problems: 

1) the traditional 16...exf4 17 JLxf4 Ae6 
and ...£sd7; 

2) the original 16...b5 17 axb5 ^.xb5! (af¬ 
ter 17...axb5 18 fxe5 dxe5 19 £>d5 £\xd5 20 
exd5 White retains the initiative) 18 £>xb5 
axb5, and White's two bishops do not give 
him any advantage; 

3) the most thematic move in the given 
situation, playing on White's nerves: 

16.. .2.c8 with the idea of ... 1 H , a5(c4)-b4. 

17 f5 (19) 

Of course, Karpov seizes the opportunity 
to cramp the opponent's forces with gain of 
tempo. 

17.. .-&C4 (13) 

Black has to throw caution to the wind. 
After 17...JLd7 18 a5 he would have ended 
up in a vice. 

18 £.b 6 ! 
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An important nuance - the b7-pawn is 
blockaded. The move ...b7-b5 should no 
longer be allowed: 18 Sfcl b5! 19 b3 (19 
axb5 axb5 20 b3 b4!) 19..Ae6 20 fxe6 #xc3 
21 exf7+ < 4 > xf7, and Black is comparatively 
okay. 

I8...#c8 (19) 

Black prepares to play ...d6-d5 at any 
price. After 18.,.#c6 19 Sfdl Ad8 20 &a7! 
Sc8 21 a5 he would most probably have 
suffocated due to lack of space. 



19 Sfcl? ( 22 ) 

Excessively direct. By defending the c3- 
knight in the event of 20 b3 .&xb3, Karpov 
tries simply to trap the errant bishop, but 
he does not take full account of Black's 
tactical resources. 

To counter ...d6-d5 he should have kept 
his rook on the central file - 19 Sfdl!. After 

19.. .d5 20 exd5 Black has a depressing 
choice: 20....&b4 21 £)e4 #xf5 22 ®xf6+ 
#xf6 23 b3 e4 24 &d4!, or 20...#xf5 21 d6 e4 
22 dxe7!? (22 &xe4 #xf2 23 £.xf2 £.xd6 24 
jLxh7+ is also possible, with an extra pawn) 

22.. .exf3 23 Sd8 fxg2+ 24 4>gl, and the 67- 
pawn is very strong. Analysis shows that 
after any reply to 19 Sfdl White would 
have gained a great advantage. 

19.. .d5! (9) 

Now this counter leads to unclear com¬ 
plications. This development of events 
suited me: I felt in my natural element. 


2 0b3 (4) 

This appears to settle it (20...dxe4? 21 
®xe4), but in fact the struggle is only just 
beginning. After 20 exd5 #xf5! 21 b3 e4 22 
£ixe4 JLxd5 23 <S^g3 #g5 Black would have 
had no problems in equalising. 

20 .. .£.b4 2l£ia2 

The exchange sacrifice 21 bxc4? Axc3 22 
cxd5 JLxal 23 Sxal is unfavourable because 
of 23...#04!. 

21 .. .±a 3 22 bxc4 

Playing for the imprisonment of the oth¬ 
er bishop - 22 Scbl? dxe4 23 JLdl JLd5 24 
c4? (24...Ac6? 25 b4) does not work: 24...e3! 

25 Axe3 iLe4 and Black wins. 

22 .. JLxcl 23 £lxcl #xc4! 

It is probable that in his preliminary cal¬ 
culations Karpov had reckoned only on 

23.. .dxe4 24 ite2. Now White has a slight 
material advantage, but it is neutralised by 
the fact that his pieces are uncoordinated 
and the opponent's are active. 

24 exd5 e4! 

Continuing to intensify the situation. I 
was no longer satisfied by 24...^xd5 25 
.&xd5 #xd5 26 <S^e2 2bc8 27 c3 with ap¬ 
proximate equality. 

25£e2 

White is forced to give up the c2-pawn, 
since 25 iLdl? ®xd5 is altogether bad. 

25.. .#xc2 

The only way! The capture of the other 
pawn with 25...#xd5?! would have allowed 

26 c4 #d2 27 £>b3 e3 28 #el #c2 29 £>d4 
#d2 30 #fl <^e4 31 Scl 2bc8 32 a5, when 
White coordinates his forces and can look 
to the future with optimism. 

26 #d4! 

The correct move. Timman thought that 

26 d6 2bc8 (not 26...#d2 27 £.e3!) 27 &fl 
was the strongest, but after 27...#xf2! 28 
ilxf2 2ed8 or 28...2c6 the d6-pawn is lost 
and only Black can play for a win; therefore 

27 itd4 e3 28 #fl is better, with an unclear 
game. However, the move played looks 
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very powerful. 



An important moment. Black must act 
extremely energetically, as otherwise the 
two white bishops and the dangerous 
passed d-pawn will have their say. 

26...Sbc8! (18) 

26...e3? suggests itself, but after 27 JLf3! 
Black is obliged to seek a way to draw. The 
rook move, increasing the tension (with the 
idea of 27 d6? Wxcl+! 28 Sxcl 2xcl+ 29 
JLdl e3), would appear to have embar¬ 
rassed Karpov. 

27 hB? 

White tries to safeguard himself in ad¬ 
vance against threats on the back rank, but, 
as often happens in dynamic positions, a 
prophylactic move like this proves to be a 
waste of time. 27 JLdl! was better, but here 
the consequences of the queen sacrifice had 
to be correctly evaluated - 27...Wxcl! 28 
Sxcl Sxcl. The following line is hardly 
sufficient for White: 29 h3 e3 30 <^h2 e2 31 
.£.xe2 2xe2 32 d6 £id7 and ...2cc2. It may 
seem that he also loses after 29 Wd2 Sbl 30 
Agl! (30 £.e3 &g4!) 30...e3 31 Wc2 Sxdl! 32 
Wxdl e2 33 Wei £>xd5 34 £f2 £>f4 35 Wd2 
£d3 36 £el £>xel 37 Wxel? b5 38 axb5 
axb5 39 i’gl b4 40 4tf2 b3 etc, but the 
unexpected 37 Wd7!! forces Black to agree 
to a repetition of moves - 37...4^8 38 Wd6+ 
etc. This study-like draw was found in 
analysis after the game. 


27...e3! 

Now White's position becomes danger¬ 
ous. He would have been quite satisfied 
with 27...£>xd5? (Hort, Timman) 28 Wxd5 
Wb2 29 £d4 Sxcl+ 30 &h2! Wd2! 31 Wd7!, 
when it is Black who has to try and save 
himself, or 27...Bc3 (Timoshchenko) 28 
£dl! Wb2 29 £te2 Wxal 30 £>xc3 Sc8 31 
i.c5 b6 32 &e2 Wxd4 33 i.xd4 £>xd5 34 i.b3 
with a probable draw. 



28 d6! 

Here 28 JLf3? loses to a combination on 
the theme of overloading and diversion: 

28.. .5.4 29 Wd3 (29 Wdl Wb2) 29...e2! 30 
£xe2 Wxd3! 31 £xd3 Sel+. 

28.. .Wd2! 29 <£sd3! (the best move: other¬ 
wise loss of material cannot be avoided) 

29.. .Wxe2 

During the game I rejected the tempting 

29.. .£>d7 because of 30 £\f4!? Wxd4 31 £xd4 
Se4 32 £d5, and if 32...Sc2, then 33 f6! g6 
34 JLxe3! Sxe3 (34...Sxe2? 35 £h6!) 35 £>xe3 
Sxe2 36 <&g4 h5 37 £>h6+ *f8 38 Scl £>xf6 
39 Sc7, assessing the position in favour of 
White. All this quickly flashed through my 
mind on the threshold of a severe time 
scramble. 

But Averbakh and Taimanov drew atten¬ 
tion to 30...Sc6! (instead of 30...Wxd4) 31 
£}h5 Wxd4 32 JLxd4 g6, which is to Black's 
advantage. And they recommended 30 Sel 
Sc3 31 £a5 2xd3 32 £xd3 Wxa5 33 Sxe3, 
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maintaining the balance. The endgame after 

33...2xe3 34 Wxe3 We5 (34...#d5 is equal) 
35 Wxe5 £lxe5, although it looks favourable 
for Black, is objectively nevertheless drawn. 
30 d7 £>xd7 31 Wxd7 Wd 2 

White has avoided immediate danger, 
although the presence of the strong pawn 
on e3 makes his position difficult. It should 
be said that by this point both players were 
short of time: Karpov had about ten min¬ 
utes left to the time control, and I had only 
a little more. 



32 Sel 

The showy tactical stroke 32 ^.xe3 leads 
after 32...Wxe3 33 Sel Wxel+ 34 £>xel 
Sxel+ 35 < 4’h2 Sce8 36 Wxb7 a5 to a difficult 
ending for White: the two rooks are clearly 
stronger than the queen. 

32 ...e2 33 &gl 

There was no time to support the posi¬ 
tion of the bishop by 33 a5. Then there 
would have followed 33...Sf8! (threatening 
...Sc3) 34 JLc7 Sxc7! 35 Wxc7 Wxd3 36 We5 
h6 37 Sxe2 Sd8 with excellent winning 
chances. Therefore the white king hurries to 
join the battle against the e2-pawn. 

33...a5! 

A strong move. Now the bishop at b6 
remains in a hanging position. After the 
immediate 33...Sf8 there would have 
followed 34 <£f2 Sc3 35 £>e5 «T4+ 36 £>f3, 
winning the e2-pawn. 



34 g3? 

White prepares 4>f2, which was not pos¬ 
sible immediately (34 &f2?? Scd8!). How¬ 
ever, this weakening could have proved 
fatal. Of course, 34 Wb5! was essential. The 
commentators thought that after this 
White's position was solid (for example, 

34...2e4 35 i.xa5 We3+ 36 £>f2), but it 
seemed to me that 'there are no grounds for 
such optimism: 34...h5!? 35 ^.xa5 #63+ 36 
&hl 2c6, when the e2-pawn is very strong, 
and the black rooks are ready to break out - 

37 Wxb7?! 2c4 38 Wb5 2ee4.' White is 
indeed in an unpleasant position, and yet, 
as it later transpired, he can save the game 
by 37 i.b4! 2e4 (37...Wd4 38 £c5, 37...2d8 

38 £le5 or 37...h4 38 a5 is no better) 38 ^.c5 - 
for example, 38...2xc5 39 <£)xc5 2e5 40 Wb2 
Wxc5 41 2xe2 2xe2 42 #xe2 Wxf5 43 a5! 
and a5-a6 with a drawn queen ending. 

The alternative is 34...2cd8. In the event 
of 35 i.xa5 Wxd3 36 £xd8 Wxd8 37 2xe2 
2xe2 38 Wxe2 (Timman considered this 
position to be equal, but...) 38...Wd4+ 39 i’fl 
Wxa4 40 We5 #dl+ 41 &f2 Wd8 White faces 
a difficult struggle for a draw. However, he 
can also hold on here, by transposing not 
into a queen ending, but into a rook ending 
a pawn down: 35 Jl.xd8! 2xd8 36 4>f2 Wxd3 
37 Wxd3 2xd3 38 2xe2 h5! (38...<&f8 39 2b2 
2d4 40 2xb7 2xa4 41 g4) 39 2e8+ &h7 40 
2e7 f6 41 2xb7 2a3 42 2a7 2xa4 43 &f3 h4 
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44 2a8 4-h6 (44...2a2 45 2c8) 45 2h8+ *g5 
46 2h7 4-xf5 47 2xg7 2a3+ 48 &f2. 

34...*h6? 

In time-trouble - Karpov and I each had 
about 3-4 minutes left - I was tempted by a 
double attack and I missed an opportunity 
to bring the game to a rapid and highly 
spectacular conclusion: 34...2f8! 35 < 4’f2 
(after 35 jLc7 2xc7 White is two pawns 
down, while after 35 f6 2cl! he loses a 
piece) 35...2c3 36 £se5 2f3+!! (another 
combination on the theme of overloading 
and diversion) 37 i’xfS Wxel 38 Jcf2 Wdl. 
However, 34...Wh6 also does not throw 
away the win. 

35±f2 



35...*c6! 

Of course, 35...2cd8? is bad in view of 36 
2xe2. 35...#xh3 36 2xe2 2ed8 37 2c2! 2a8 
38 Wb5 1 H r g4 39 2cl is also not so clear. 

36 Wxc6 2xc6 

Now the virtues of 33...a5! are especially 
clearly apparent - the a4-pawn cannot be 
defended. 

37 2bl (by now White had just one minute 
left!) 37...2c4 38 2xb7 2xa4 39 i.el 2a3 40 
2d7 a4 41 &f 2 

Here the game was adjourned. White has 
securely blockaded the e2-pawn, but it is 
obvious that he is unlikely to be able to 
cope with the passed a-pawn without 
losing material, and Black can expect to 


win. My sealed move does not yet spoil 
anything, although at the time, before the 
start of the resumption, it seemed to me to 
be second-rate. 



41.. .2b3 (5) 

When he saw this secret move the fol¬ 
lowing day, Karpov breathed a sigh of 
relief. White's position remains difficult, 
but if Black, without hurrying to move his 
rook (depending on the situation it could 
have come in useful both at b3 and at al), 
had simply given his king an escape 
square, which all the same was necessary - 

41.. .h5! (and if 42 £>f4 - 42...2e5 or 42...h4), 
he would have won the game without any 
particular trouble. 

However, initially my trainers and I 
were also very optimistic about the position 
after 41...2b3. After convincing ourselves 
that White had nothing better than 42 ®cl 
(42 £>c5 2b5 or 42 £sf4 2a8), we began 
analysing 42...2b5 (many experts thought 
this was the strongest), became carried 
away by variations with 43 g4 2a8!, and 
everywhere found a clear win, for example: 
44 2d2 a3 45 2xe2 2b2 46 Ac3 (46 £>a2 2e8) 

46.. .2xe2+ 47 &xe2 a2 48 Aal 2b8 49 £c3 
alW! 50 Jbcal 2bl. 

But literally two hours before the re¬ 
sumption, we suddenly discovered a strong 
reply for White - 43 2a7!, immediately 
beginning a battle with the dangerous 
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a4-pawn. After 43...2xf5+ 44 &g2 Sfl 
(44...2d5 45 £la2!) 45 £>d3 2d8 46 2xa4 g5 
47 2a3 2xd3 (47 ...f5 48 M2) 48 2xd3 2xel 
49 2e3 and 50 h4 at best Black would have 
obtained a drawn ending with f- and h- 
pawns. 

A feverish search for other ideas began - 
involving 42...2M! 43 £>a2 (43 £>xe2? a3). 
Lack of time prevented us from evaluating 
exactly the position after 43...h5 44 £>c3 a3 
45 2a7 2b3 46 g4 h4 (fixing the h3-pawn; 
only later did we establish that this would 
have promised Black a win, since it extends 
the defensive front and White is unable to 
defend all his weaknesses). And 15 minutes 
before we set off, another tempting possi¬ 
bility was found - 43...2al!? 44 £>c3 h5 45 
2a7 a3. But alas, on that day, setting off to 
the game in a divided state of mind, with¬ 
out a clear impression of how precisely to 
continue, at the board I was unable to work 
out the situation correctly and I acted in far 
from the best way. 

42 £\cl (of course, not 42 £)c5? 2b5! 43 
£>xa4 2xf5+ 44 <*>g2 2fl) 42...2bl! (the 
correct move, but Black had not fully 
evaluated all its consequences) 43 £ia2 



I now had to choose one of the two ways 
that had been studied at home - 43...h5 or 

43.. .2al. Suddenly it occurred to me that 
there was a third and better alternative... 

43.. .2a8? (5) 


This would appear to throw away the 
win, although White still has to overcome 
numerous difficulties. Meanwhile, apart 
from 43...h5 and 43...2al Black did indeed 
have a third way to win: with the knight on 
a2 the immediate 43...2b5! is strong, for 
example: 44 g4 2b3 45 £>c3 a3 46 2a7 h5! 47 
gxh5 2e5! 48 f6 2xh5 and wins. 

44 2e7! (15) 

An unpleasant surprise: Black loses his 
e2-pawn almost 'for free'. I was hoping for 

44 2d2 (44 &xe2 2b2+ 45 2d2 a3 - threaten¬ 
ing 46...2d8! - 46 &dl 2bl+) 44„.2b5! 45 g4 
2b3! 46 h4 (46 &g2 a3 47 2xe2 2b2 48 &f2 
2e8! 49 2d2 2eb8!) 46...h5! 47 gxh5 2b5 
with excellent winning chances. 

44.. .2b2 (5) 

If 44...2b5 45 g4 2b3, then 46 M3, and 
after 46...2c8 47 2xe2 h5! 48 gxh5! 2cxc3 49 
£>xc3 2xc3 50 2e8+ £h7 51 2a8 a3 52 h4! 
the rook ending is drawn - Black's king is 
shut in, and he has nothing better than 

52.. .2h3 53 &g2 2xh4 54 &g3 2xh5 55 &g4, 
or 52...2c5 53 2xa3 2xf5+ 54 &g3 2xh5 55 
&g4- 

45 2xe2 



45—2xe2+ 

Perhaps I should not have exchanged 
rooks, but looked to retain some advantage 
in the variation 45...a3 46 JLc3 2b3 47 f6 
2c8. 

46 &xe2 2e8+ 47 &f2 
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An accurate move. 47 h5! would 

soon have led to a favourable version for 
Black of the ending with rook and two 
pawns against bishop and knight. Now, 
however, White creates a fortress and Black 
most probably cannot break through. 

47.. .h 5 

Timman attaches a question mark to this 
move and suggests first luring the pawn to 
g4 - 47...2e5!? 48 g4, and then trying to 
break up White's pawn phalanx: 48...2e4! 
49 jid2 2c4 50 iLc3 h5! (with the threat of 
...h5-h4) 51 &g3 a3 (the fortress after 

51.. .hxg4 52 hxg4 f6 53 4>f3 is similar to that 
which could have occurred in the game). It 
is hard for White to defend across the 
whole board - 52 < £’h4 hxg4 53 hxg4 2e4 54 
f6 2e2 55 £>b4 gxf6 56 i.xf6 a2 57 4>g3 2e6!, 
but the ending the exchange down after 52 
gxh5 2e4 53 i.b4 2e2 54 i.xa3 2xa2 55 Ae7 
f6 56 i.d6 2a5 57 *g4 4>f7 58 i.f4 2d4 59 
4>g3 gives him real saving chances. 

In any event, accurate defence is still re¬ 
quired of White. 

48 i.c3 2b8 (the immediate 48 ...f6 was 
simpler) 49 i-b4 2d8 50 <^>e2 



Black's only chance is to break through 
with his rook into White's rear, threatening 
to attack both the knight on a2 and the 
kingside pawns. 

50...a3 ( 20 ) 

On a4 the pawn was hardly any safer, 


whereas now it is at least closer to the 
queening square. If the white pieces are 
diverted into attacking it, the rook may get 
able to get among the kingside pawns. 

51 i.c3 f6 52 i.b4 



52.. .4>f7?! 

Throwing away the last chances of a win. 
Here the king is not doing anything, since it 
has no prospects of reaching the centre. It is 
true that Black acquires the hope of exploit¬ 
ing the h-file (by provoking g3-g4, then 
...h5xg4 and ...2d8-h8), but in the end it is 
the position of his king at f7 that lets him 
down. 

52... < £ > h7 was more subtle. In this case the 
method of defence employed by Karpov in 
the game would have placed White in 
danger of defeat: 53 iLc3 2b8 54 ii.b4? 2b5 
55 g4 2b8. A zugzwang position has arisen, 
and White is forced to allow the rook into 
his territory: 56 4>d3 2d8+ 57 4 > c2 hxg4 58 
hxg4 2d4 59 i.xa3 2a4 60 <£b3 2xg4 61 i.cl 
2g3+ 62 £\c3 2f3 63 4>c2 2xf5 64 4>d3. It is 
not easy to give a definite evaluation of this 
position, but in practice after 64...2f3+ 65 
.&e3 g5 or 65. ..&g6 Black would have had 
excellent chances of success. However, after 
54 £tt>4! White can hold on: 54...2b5 55 g4 
2b8 56 &d3! 2a8 57 £>a2 2a4 58 i.b4 &h6 
59 &d2+, and the fortress cannot be taken. 

But the best practical chance was 

52.. .2d4! 53 i.c3 2d5! 54 g4 4>f7 55 i.b4 
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2d4 (if 55...hxg4 56 hxg4 2d4, then 57 4>f3 
2c4 58 jLc3!) 56 iLc3. Now the break¬ 
through by the rook into the opponent's 
rear via the h-file leads to the win of the 
knight - 56...2d8 57 &b4 hxg4 58 hxg4 2h8 
59 £ic3 2h2+ 60 4>f3 a2 61 £ixa2 2xa2, but 
after 62 Ac5 2c2 (62...g5 63 fxg6+! &xg6 64 
.&e3 with a draw) 63 .&d6 White is saved by 
the restricted material and the placing of 
the black pawns on dark squares (he only 
needs to manoeuvre with his bishop, so as 
to answer ...g7-g5 with fxg6 and then return 
to the cl-h6 diagonal). Another idea is 

56...2c4!? 57 443 h4!. This position is very 
dangerous for White, and even if theoreti¬ 
cally he should be able to draw, to do this 
in practice would be extremely difficult, for 
example: 58 4e3 4e8 59 4e2 (59 4d3? 
2xg4!) 59...4d8 60 4e3 4d7 61 4f3 4c6 62 
4e3 44)5 63 g5! etc. 

As we can see, any of the suggested 
plans would have caused White consider¬ 
able problems. Now, however, he succeeds 
in playing his king to d3, then activating his 
knight and prettily forcing a draw. 

53 £>c 3 2b8 54 £sa2 2b5 55 g4 2b8 



At first sight there seems to be no par¬ 
ticular difference compared with the zugz- 
wang position already considered... 

56 4d3! 2d8+ (56...hxg4 57 hxg4 2h8 58 
£k3 with a draw) 57 4c4 2dl 58 JLxa3 (17) 
58 gxh5 was probably simpler, for exam¬ 


ple: 58...2al 59 4b3 2hl 60 £>c3 2xh3 61 
4a2! 2f3 62 £te4 2f4 63 £>d6+ 4e7 64 4xa3 
2xb4 65 &c8+!. 

58.. .2al 

With the king on f7, 58...2hl is no longer 
strong, since the knight succeeds in defend¬ 
ing the pawn: 59 £>c3 2xh3 60 gxh5 2xh5 61 
£ie4. Also 58...h4 does not threaten any¬ 
thing serious in view of 59 £)c3 (59 £)cl 2hl 
60 £\d3 2xh3 61 .&d6 is also not bad) 

59.. .2hl 60 i.d6 2xh3 61 4d4 2f3 62 £>e4 
h3 63 2ic 7 2b3 64 <£\f2 with a draw. 

59 4b3 2hl 

It was still possible for Black both to lose 
through his own carelessness - 59...h4? 60 
£>cl 2bl+ 61 jLb2, and to try and win 
through his opponent's carelessness - 

59.. .2fl! with the idea of 60 gxh5? 2xf5 61 
h6 g5! 62 £\c3 2f3, but the correct continua¬ 
tion is 60 £>c3! h4 61 4c2 2f3 62 ild6 2xh3 
63 4d2 2f3 64 £\e4 h3 65 4e2 2b3 66 4T2 
with a draw. 

60 gxh5 2xh3+ 61 £>c3 



This is where the position of the black 
king tells! After 61...2xh5 62 £>e4 the f5- 
pawn is taboo. 

6l...2f3 (but now Black cannot deal with 
the h-pawn without losing material) 62 

£.d! 2xf5 63 h6 g6 

Or 63...g5 64 £\e4 4g6 65 h7 2f3+ 
(65...4xh7 66 £>xf6+) 66 4c4 2h3 67 <&xf6!. 

64 £>e4 2h5 65 &b2 '/i-'/i 
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If 65 ...f5, then 66 h7. One of the most 
tense and complicated games of the match! 
Times: 3.50-3.59. 

For the win I lacked just a little some¬ 
thing... Failures such as this are always 
vexing, but in a match for the world cham¬ 
pionship everything is perceived with 
particular intensity. Besides, a victory in 
this game would have been my fourth 
successive win over Karpov, which could 
have given me a serious psychological 
advantage in the coming struggle (to say 
nothing of a lead of two points!). 

Karpov, on the other hand, obviously 
gained a good charge of positive emotions 
that evening. Nevertheless, before the 3rd 
game he took his first time-out - the tension 
of the start had obviously cost him consid¬ 
erable effort. 

I think that here it is appropriate to say 
something about one phenomenon of 
world championship matches to which 
attention has not previously been paid. All 
the chess reviewers and psychologists 
make great play of a seemingly undisputed 
thought: the challenger has nothing to lose, 
but plenty to gain... Yes, he has nothing to 
lose, but he still remains just the challenger, 
whereas his opponent is the world cham¬ 
pion! Therefore, however good the situa¬ 
tion on the board, however deeply you 
have managed to penetrate into the secrets 
of the position, the champion's prestige and 
the hypnotic effect of his title exert a very 
strong influence on your every decision. I 
would call it the phenomenon of the cham¬ 
pion's title... 

It appeared that my one-point lead and 
the initiative I had enjoyed during the first 
two games should have given me every 
reason to face the future with optimism, 
especially since there was a 'White' week in 
prospect (in two of the three games I would 
have the white pieces). But the laws of 


match play are inexplicable - that week 
was to be a black one for me in the full 
sense of the word. 

It began with a quiet draw in the 3rd 
game. 


Game 55 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
3rd Game, Moscow 
10.09.1985 
Queen’s Gambit D55 


1 d4 6 

In our preparations we also studied the 
l...d5 2 c4 e6 3 £sc3 JLe7 system - in case 
Black should decide to avoid both the 
Nimzo-Indian and the pure 'Carlsbad' 
formation (3...£if6 4 cxd5 exd5 5 iLg5). At 
the end of the match Karpov did in fact 
turn to this (Game Nos.73, 75). 

2 c4 e6 3 £tf3 

I avoided the opening (3 £lc3 etc.) which 
had brought me success in the initial game. 
Why? It was a long match, I would hardly 
get by with only one type of weapon, and it 
was useful to know how sound the oppo¬ 
nent's defences were in other set-ups. 

Was this match strategy correct? This is a 
complex question, which does not have a 
clear answer. Perhaps I should nevertheless 
have played 3 £)c3, before Karpov had 
managed to prepare a sound equalising 
plan in the Nimzo-Indian Defence. It would 
have been better for me if the position 
which arose later in the 7th game had been 
obtained now, when I was in the lead! It 
would have been difficult for Karpov: it is 
one thing to try dangerous experiments 
with Black with an exposed king when you 
are on 'plus one', and quite another when 
you are losing on 'minus one'... But I was 
aiming to expand the range of openings 
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employed, and twice, in the 5th and 9th 
games, I even played 1 e4. Alas, all these 
attempts proved unsuccessful. Indeed, if I 
had been playing the match today, I would 
have immediately struck a repeat blow at 
the opponent's vulnerable point. 

3...d5 

There was no doubt that this would be 
Black's reply: again the Queen's Gambit, 
which underwent a colossal practical 
testing in the last match, where it was 
regularly employed by both sides. It ap¬ 
peared that almost everything in it had 
been studied, but this match was to see the 
opening of new pages in the history of this 
ancient and always topical opening. 

4 £>c3 i.e7 5 i.g5 h6 6 &xf6 &xf6 

At that time we were focusing on the 
system with the bishop exchange on f6, and 
I decided to test one of the ideas we had 
been working on. 



7Wb3 

Again a little surprise (7 Wd2 - Game 
Nos.23, 25). Although this was not a nov¬ 
elty, in practice the queen move was usu¬ 
ally made after 7 e3 0-0. But in our games 
there had occurred only 8 1 H r d2 (Game Nos.4, 
58), and 8 Wc2 (Game Nos.31, 56), although 
later 8 Scl (Game No.75) was also tried. 

7...C6 

After half an hour's thought Karpov 
chooses the most solid continuation, rein¬ 


forcing his centre. After 7...dxc4 8 Wxc4 0-0 
my trainers and I had analysed both 9 e4 
and 9 g3. We considered the active 7...c5 to 
be best, but then the play takes on a genu¬ 
inely gambit-like character! I was intending 
8 dxc5 dxc4 9 Wxc4 0-0 10 Sdl!? (10 e3 Wa5 
11 £id4 £\a6 12 £ib3 Wc7 is unclear, Gli- 
goric-A.Petrosian, Yerevan 1989), intending 
the approximate variation 10...Wa5 11 b4 
&xc3+ 12 Wxc3 Wxa2 13 e3. 

8 e3 

With a transposition of moves the game 
returns to normal theoretical lines. 8 0-0-0 is 
too provocative - at that moment I was not 
even thinking about it, especially since after 

8.. .dxc4 9 Wxc4 0-0 10 e4 b5 11 Wd3 Wa5 
Black has sufficient counterplay. And in the 
event of 8 e4 dxe4 9 £\xe4 Wa5+ (9...iLxd4? 
10 0-0-0! c5 11 £>xd4 cxd4 12 Wa3) 10 Wc3 
Wxc3+ 11 bxc3 Ae7 Black's two bishops and 
absence of weaknesses compensate for 
White's definite space advantage. 

8 Sdl 0-0 9 e4 is more interesting, in or¬ 
der after 9...dxe4 10 <S^xe4 ^Ha5+ to block 
with 11 Sd2 and retain slightly the better 
chances (the source game: Polugayevsky- 
Cifuentes, Rio Hondo 1987). Possibly it 
made sense to try these subtleties, but I 
though that White would also have a 
definite plus after 8 e3. 

8.. .£>d7 9 Sdl 0-0 10 £d3 b6 



A natural move, although in a few 
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games played with this variation before the 
match only 10... 1 B r b6 or 10...We7 occurred. 

11 cxd5 

The idea of this exchange was based on 
an absolutely incorrect evaluation of the 
position which arises three moves later. 
White aims to exploit immediately the 
weakening of the a8-hl diagonal, but the 
relieving of the central tension proves 
advantageous to Black, who is in a cramped 
position. Now he obtains a simple, clear 
line of play. 

It was better to increase the pressure un¬ 
hurriedly by 11 0-0 Ab7 12 Sfel (if 12 e4, 
apart from 12...dxc4 and 12...dxe4 there is 
my old recommendation 12...c5!?, with the 
idea of 13 e5 cxd4 14 exf6 £lc5! 15 Wc2 dxc3 

16 fxg7 &xg7 17 Wxc3+ Wf6, when White 

has no more than a draw: 18 £)e5 dxc4 19 
Axc4 £se4 20 Wd4 2fd8 21 £>d7). Although 
Black's position remains sound, Karpov 
would still have had to find the correct 
solution. Thus after 12...dxc4 there is the 
interesting continuation 13 Wxc4 (if 13 
Axc4, then 13...c5 14 dxc5 Axf3 15 gxf3 
Axc3 16 Wxc3 Sc8! 17 2xc5 with 

equality) 13...b5 14 Wb3 a6 15 £se4 Ae7 16 
2cl, and Black is forced to venture 16...c5! 

17 dxc5 Ad5 18 Wc3 f5 with counterplay. 

12.. .Ae7 is more solid: 13 e4 dxc4 14 Axc4 
b5 15 Ad3 Wbb, maintaining the dynamic 
balance (Yusupov-Spraggett, 1st match 
game, Quebec 1989). 

11.. .cxd5 

ll...exd5?! 12 0-0 Ab7 13 2fel would 
have led to a well-known position, favour¬ 
ing White, and with an extra tempo! 

12 e4?! 

12 0-0 was more accurate, and only if 

12.. .Ab7 - 13 e4 dxe4 14 Axe4 with the 
exchange of the light-square bishops. The 
threat of the d4-d5 breakthrough would 
have obliged Black to exercise a certain 
caution. 

12.. .dxe4 13 Axe4 2b8 14 0-0 


White's pieces are more active, whereas 
the knight on d7 and, in particular, the 
black queen appear to have no prospects. 
However, these factors would have become 
important only in the event of 14...Aa6 15 
£)b5 or the routine 14...Ab7. 



14.. .b5! 

A very strong and unexpected move - 
seizing space on the queenside! Karpov's 
brilliant rejoinder, which I had not taken 
into account in my home preparation, 
forces the position to be considered anew. 
It transpires that Black has a clear plan for 
developing his forces: ... 1 8 r b6(a5), ...2d8 and 
...£)f8. For White, on the other hand, no 
way of further activating his pieces is 
apparent, so that in the long run he is in 
danger even of ending up in an inferior 
position (isolated d-pawn, two black bish¬ 
ops). 

At this point I realised that I urgently 
had to seek a way to equalise. 

15 2fel Wb6 

There was hardly any point in playing 

15.. .b4, since at f4 the white knight would 
have been more active. With \5..Mla5\l 
Karpov could have fought for the initiative 
- in the event of 16 Abl Ab7 (it is hardly 
any better to play 16...2d8 17 Wc2 g6 18 d5 
or 16...b4 17 Wc2 g6 18 £le4 Ag7 19 £sd6 
Wb6 20 d5) 17 Wc2 g6 18 d5 there is the 
sharp counter 18. ..b4! 19 dxe6 Axf3 20 gxf3 
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bxc3 21 2xd7 Wg5+ 22 <&fl 2xb2 23 We4 
Wh4! 24 exf7+ <&h8 25 Wxh4 £xh4 26 ifxg6 
sfeg7 27 M3 2xf2+ 28 <&gl 2d2 29 2cl M6 
30 2c2 2dl+ 31 <&f2 2xf7 32 2xf7+ <&xf7, 
and the wild complications lead to a 
somewhat better ending for Black. How¬ 
ever, after 17 £)e5 White would have re¬ 
tained approximate equality (if 17...£)xe5 18 
dxe5 ^.g5, then 19 £)e4). 

16 ^.bl Ab7 (again Black could have tried 
playing to seize the initiative - 16,..2d8!?, in 
order to answer 17 d5 or 17 Wc2 with 
17...£sf8) 17 Wc2 g6 18 d5! 

Timely elimination of the 'isolani' in 
combination with counterplay on the bl-h7 
diagonal. 



I8...exd5 

18...Axc3? is not possible on account of 
19 2xe6! fxe6 20 #xg6+ ±g7 21 Wh7+ <&f7 
22 dxe6+ Wxe6 23 2xd7+! with crushing 
threats. But 18...2fe8 was more subtle, since 

19 dxe6? 2xe6 20 2xd7 Axf3 is unfavour¬ 
able for White. 19 Wd2! is correct, maintain¬ 
ing the balance: 19...exd5 (19...b4? 20 £\a4) 

20 £)xd5 £xd5 21 Wxd5 £if8 etc. 

19 <£sxd5 i.xd5 20 2xd5 2fd8 

Here I offered a draw, which Karpov 
promptly accepted (’/i-’/i). There was no 
need to hurry with the peace offer: after 21 
Wd2 £}f8 (after the active 21...£>c5 White 
has the unpleasant 22 £se5!? with the idea 
of 22...2bc8? 23 £ixf7!, so Black must reply 


22...JLxe5 23 2exe5 *T6) 22 Sxd8 Sxd8 23 
Wxhb JLxb2 24 h4 White would still have 
had some chances - however, they would 
have disappeared after 24...jLc3! 25 Scl 
£g7. Times: 1.35-1.40. 

Such a poor handling of the opening dis¬ 
appointed me. It became clear that I had 
lost the initiative in the match. But seem¬ 
ingly there was nothing yet to indicate a 
turning-point. Seemingly... 

Double knock-down 

However, then I suffered two successive 
defeats. At the time the English grandmas¬ 
ter Tony Miles said that Karpov showed a 
fine ability for finding his opponent's weak 
points. He was echoed by Dominic Lawson 
in the Financial Times: 'Karpov is capable of 
transforming the most minute advantage 
into a crushing position and he weaves a 
fine mesh of moves with the relentless care 
of a spider building a web.' 


Game 56 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
4th Game, Moscow 
12/13.09.1985 
Queen’s Gambit D55 


ld4 

It was my perception that in this game 
Karpov was not yet in the mood for a large- 
scale battle, but was merely playing himself 
in and probing the opponent's weaknesses. 
After all, at that time his main, combative 
move was 1 e4 - he made it in all the critical 
moments of the match, with the exception 
of the 22nd game, when he could not afford 
to lose and was aiming to exclude any risk. 
Thus on this occasion it was mainly 
through my efforts that a battle ensued... 
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1.. .d5 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 i.e7 4 £\f3 (4 cxd5 - 
Game Nos.72-74) 4...£>f6 5 ^.g5 h6 6 ^.xf6 
£xf6 

Following the course of the 3rd game. 
One notable feature of our matches was, of 
course, the employment of the same open¬ 
ing systems with both colours. 

7 e3 (7 Wd2 - Game Nos.23, 25 ; 7 Wb3 - 
Game No.55) 7...0-0 8 Wc2 

Karpov's second attempt with this move: 
he first played it - and also successfully! - 
in the 27th game of the previous match. 
Besides this we tried 8 1 B r d2 ( Game Nos.4, 
58) and 8 Scl ( Game No.75). 

8.. .£>a6!? 

Later the witty Igor Zaitsev stated that 
this move and 9...£sh6 (21st game) were the 
two best innovations of the match! Instead 
of the usual 8...c5 ( Game No.31) Black pro¬ 
vokes complications with this unexpected 
knight leap, which I devised literally just 
before the match. It would appear that, as 
in the 2nd game, the fact that I was leading 
somewhat dulled my sense of danger. 



The move looks ridiculous, but in fact it 
has a perfectly logical basis: Black wants to 
play ...c7-c5 and after d4xc5 not to lose time 
on regaining the pawn, as in the main 
variations. The artificial position of the 
knight on a6 cannot be exploited - 9 cxd5 
£lb4 and 10...^xd5. In our preparation we 
considered the variations with 9 c5 b6 10 c6 


to be the most dangerous for Black - we 
spent a considerable time analysing them, 
but until now they have not occurred in 
practice. Of course, Karpov did not take 
such a risk. 

9 Sdl (25) 

On encountering another surprise, after 
considerable thought the champion again 
chooses a safe continuation, reinforcing his 
centre. Later, along with 9 a3, it became the 
most common. But in general, the line with 

8.. .£la6 did not in fact become as popular as 
the classical 8...c5. 

9.. .C5!? 

Nevertheless! Black sacrifices a pawn, 
aiming to open up the position and exploit 
the fact that the white king has not yet 
castled. 1 

10 dxc5 (15) 

Black is completely okay after 10 cxd5 
£ib4 11 Wb3 &xd5 12 £>xd5 (12 dxc5 Wa5) 

12.. .exd5 13 dxc5 Wa5+. 

10 .. Mas 11 cxd5 £»xc5 



12 Wd2 

With the intention of calmly besieging 
the isolated d5-pawn. If 12 JLe2 (or 12 a3?), 
then 12...£sa4! is unpleasant, while if 12 ^.c4 
there is 12...b5!, and therefore the a5-el 
diagonal has to be blocked. 

Karpov's decision is understandable: the 
win of a pawn by 12 dxe6!? JLxe6 13 <£id4 
looks dangerous - Black has a lead in 
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development. However, does he have 
sufficient compensation for the pawn? 
After 13„.Hac8 (13...£d5 14 Sd2!) 14 £.e2 
i.d5 (14...£.xa2? 15 Sal) 15 0-0 £le4 16 Sd3 
it still has to be sought, for example: 

16.. .£>xc3 17 Sxc3 Sxc3 18 bxc3 b6 19 Sdl, 
and although, because of the weakness of 
his queenside, White has few hopes of 
success, Black is not guaranteed a draw - a 
pawn is a pawn! 

12.. .5.8 (15) 13 £>d4 

Again White is obliged to lose a tempo, 
in order to ensure that Black is left with an 
'isolani'. After 13 d6 £t.xc3 14 Wxc3 Wxc3+ 
15 bxc3 £)e4 or 13 ,&e2 ,&xc3 14 Wxc3 Wxc3+ 
15 bxc3 exd5 16 c4 £e6 17 £>d4 dxc4 18 
£>xe6 Sxdl+ 19 4>xdl fxe6 20 £.xc4 b5! 
Black has easy play in the endgame. 

13.. .exd5 14 ±e 2 



My opening experiment has succeeded: 
such positions with an isolated d-pawn are 
easily held - for the successful completion 
of Black's development, only a certain 
accuracy is required. However, here there 
arose one of the problems which I often 
encountered when playing Karpov: it 
appears that almost any continuation will 
equalise, whereas in fact Black has to find 
accurate moves and follow a well-planned 
course. Alas, it was precisely this that I 
failed to do... 

14...Wb6 


Or first 14..Ae6 15 0-0, and now not 

15.. .2ac8? 16 £)xd5, but 15...Wb6! with a 
comfortable game (cf. the note to the next 
move). 14...£)e6 15 £)b3 JLxc3, as recom¬ 
mended by many commentators, would 
also have led to approximate equality, for 
example: 16 bxc3 Wa4 17 0-0 b6 or 16 Wxc3 
(16 £ixa5 ^.xd2+ 17 2xd2 d4! is weaker) 

16.. .Wxc3+ 17 bxc3 b6. At the board this 
ending seemed worse to me than it actually 
is; what I wanted was not a struggle for 
equality, but fully equal chances. 

15 0-0 



15...£>e4 

15...£)e6 was more passive - after 16 £if3 
I would have had to play 16...£)c7 (16...d4? 
17 <5^e4!), although this too is not so bad: 17 
2cl &d7 18 2fdl £.c6 19 £>d4 £xd4! 20 
exd4 2e8 with equality. 

However, it would have been best for 
Black to leave the knight on c5 and com¬ 
plete his development with 15....&e6!. Here 
the exchange 16 £ixe6 fxe6 does not frigh¬ 
ten Black: with the knights on the board he 
has excellent counterplay. And if 16 Wc2 
2ac8 17 Wbl, then 17...£xd4! 18 2xd4 £le4 
with an obvious draw. But strangely 
enough, I did not even consider this con¬ 
tinuation. 

16 Wc2 5^xc3 (here each of us had already 
spent a whole hour on the clock) 17 Wxc3 

The attack on the d5-pawn has been re- 
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moved, and Black can calmly continue his 
development. Although White has been 
able to retain his outpost on d4, for the 
moment his set-up is largely defensive in 
nature. 

17...-ie6 

Over-protecting the d5-pawn and ensur¬ 
ing the seizure of the c-file. 17. ..JLf5 18 Wd2 
,&e4 was more active (V 2 -V 2 Vaganian-Tal, 
Naestved 1985). That is what I should have 
played: during the game I did not like 19 
ji.g4, preventing 19...2ac8, but after 19...a5! 
20 Scl a4 21 2c3 2a5 Black's defences are 
very secure. 

18 Wc2 (the queen prepares to shelter on 
bl, and the d2-square will be occupied by 
the rook) l8...2ac8 19 Wbl 2c7 20 2d2 

Now if 20 £ixe6 there could have fol¬ 
lowed 20...#xe6 (not weakening the king- 
side by ...fxe6). 



20...2dc8 

Although after this move Black retains 
an acceptable position, from a practical 
viewpoint it deserves to be criticised. The 
simple 20...£.xd4! 21 2xd4 2dc8 22 &d3 
2c5 would have solved all his problems: his 
only weakness on d5 is compensated by his 
possession of the c-file, and after the ex¬ 
change of a couple of heavy pieces it would 
become altogether insignificant. If 23 2dl 
or 23 h3 (but not 23 f4 ^.d7!) he would 
reply 23. .Mc7 and ...2cl with a quick draw. 


I realised that Black's position was far 
better than the one I had in the ill-starred 
9th game of the first match (Game No.13), 
but subconsciously I wanted by one means 
or another to get rid of my 'isolani' as soon 
as possible. 

21 £sxe6! fxe6 

Again a minor practical mistake. Despite 
the removal of the rook from the d-file, here 
too 21...#xe6 was good, for example: 22 
£.f3 2d8 23 2fdl 2cd7 24 h3 2d6 followed 
by the unavoidable ...d5-d4 with a draw. If 
instead White is aiming for unclear play, he 
does better to place his bishop on d3, in 
order to answer ...d5-d4 with e3-e4. But 
Black is not obliged to advance his d-pawn: 
he can play ...g7-g6, ...^g7 and ...h6-h5. 
Evidently, after 21... 1 i r xe6 it would have 
been easier for him to gain a draw. 

Now, however, White obtains a safe po¬ 
sition with possibilities (albeit only slight) 
of improving it, whereas Black, with no 
active counterplay, is forced merely to 
passively keep an eye on the opponent's 
actions. The defence of the d5-pawn has 
been temporarily achieved, but this cannot 
be called a particular achievement: the 
weakness of the e6-pawn and the resulting 
weakening of a complex of light squares on 
the kingside give White a slight but persis¬ 
tent positional advantage. This factor 
cannot be immediately exploited: 22 
#85!, winning a pawn. The possible future 
invasion of the white queen on h7 will also 
not in itself solve anything, since after 
moving to e7 the black king will be safe 
enough. 

What is required of White is systematic 
play, the essence of which can be described 
as follows: the consolidation of his position 
on the queenside, the switching of his 
queen to the kingside, the opening of the 
position by e3-e4, and only then the mount¬ 
ing of an attack on the light squares, mak¬ 
ing use of the now open e-file. In the game 
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Karpov skilfully put all these ideas into 
practice, but, of course, not without sub¬ 
stantial 'help' on my part. 

22 i.g4 

If 22 Sfdl, then 22... 1 H r b4! with the threat 
of further exchanges - 23..Mxd2 24 2xd2 
Scl+ etc. 



22.. .5C4 

Realising that I had missed a certain 
draw, I became terribly upset and for the 
entire remainder of the game I reproached 
myself for my mistakes. Meanwhile, noth¬ 
ing terrible for Black has yet occurred. 

22.. .2c6 was also possible, freeing the 
queen from the need to defend the e6- 
pawn. 

23 h3 #c6 24 Wd3! (not 24 Wg6 We8!) 

24.. .6h8 

Another minor error. This prophylaxis, 
completely unnecessary at the given mo¬ 
ment, will in the future lead to an obvious 
loss of a tempo, since the queen and bishop 
battery on the bl-h7 diagonal will be 
threatening not only a check, but mate 
(whereas from g8 the king could always 
escape to f7 and e7). The immediate 24...a5 
was more sensible, when 25 f4 (with the 
threat of f4-f5) is not dangerous in view of 

25.. .2c5. Black's best plan is to advance his 
queenside pawns as far as possible. 

25 2fdl a5 26 b3 (otherwise Black will play 
...a5-a4, fixing White's weaknesses on the 


queenside) 26...2c3 27 We2 2f8 

The exchange of rooks by 27...2cl was 
recommended here, but in my opinion this 
is anti-positional, since the activity of the 
black rooks on the f- and c-files is quite 
considerable, whereas for the white rooks it 
is not easy to find such active employment 
(sooner or later White himself will offer the 
exchange with 2c2). 

28 ^.hS (preparing to switch the bishop on 
to its main working diagonal, bl-h7) 



28...b5 

A good positional idea - aiming with 
...b5-b4 to create a fortified outpost at c3, so 
that the exchange there of Black's active 
rook will lead to the creation of a strong 
passed pawn. 

There were also two satisfactory alterna¬ 
tives: 28...iLe5 29 i.g6 i.b8 30 «Ti5 #d6 
(centralisation!) 31 g3 WeS, or 28....&d8 with 
the approximate variation 29 .&g6 (29 e4 
i.b6) 29....&C7 30 i.d3 #d6 31 g3 (31 #g4? 
#h2+ 32 <4>fl i.g3!) 31...We5 32 %4 «T6, 
and it is not apparent how White can 
improve his position. 

Here both of us had already used two 
hours on the clock... 

29 i.g6 i_d8 

A regrouping with the aim of not allow¬ 
ing the enemy queen into Black's position. 
After 29...a4 White could have carried out 
the same plan as in the game: 30 bxa4 bxa4 
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31 2c2. 

BO i.d3 b4 31 Wg4 We8 

To counter e3-e4 Black aims to create 
pressure against the f2-point. To this end it 
only remains for him to play ....&d8-b6. 

32 e4 

This thematic (and very timely) opening 
of the position forces Black to be extremely 
circumspect. There is a considerable danger 
that in the impending time-trouble it will 
not be at all easy to make the correct choice 
out of several plausible continuations. 
However, now White too has acquired an 
Achilles' heel of his own - the f2-pawn. 



32...±g5 

A tactical attempt to exploit immediately 
the weakening of the h6-cl diagonal and 
the f4-square. But, from the standpoint of 
Black's strategic plan, 32....&b6!, aiming at 
the f2-point, was more consistent. At the 
board I was afraid of 33 exd5 exd5 34 ^.f5 
(it is no better to play 34 .&g6 Wc6 or 34 
Wg6 #xg6 35 JLxg6 2f6 and ...g7-g5 with 
equal chances), but, as it later transpired, 
then I could have boldly played 34...2f6!? 
35 2xd5 g6, for example: 36 ^.d3 2xf2 37 
*hl 2c6 38 JLb5 *T8! 39 We4 2cf6! 40 2e5 
2fl+, or 36 i.e4 2xf2 37 &hl 2f6! 38 Wh4 
WfS, and Black's counter-threats should not 
be underestimated. But the problems are 
most easily solved by the sudden counter¬ 
blow 34...2e3! - if 35 fxe3 (35 2fl 2e5 is 


equal), then 35...JLxe3+ 36 ^hl (36 ^fl? is 
bad: 36..£.xd2 37 2xd2 We5! 38 2f2 #al+ 39 
&e2 2e8+ 40 Ae6 Wxa2+) 36...i.xd2 37 i.e6 
i.g5 38 £.xd5 2f4 39 Wg3 We2. 

33 2c2 (of course, not 33 2e2? 2f4 34 Wg3 
dxe4) 



33.. .2.c2? 

A serious positional mistake: with my 
own hand I deprive myself of my powerful 
outpost on c3, reducing to nought Black's 
achievements on the queenside. But what 
should I have played? The ending after 

33.. .Wc8 34 exd5 exd5 (34...2xc2 35 We4!) 35 
Wxc8 2fxc8 36 2e2 2cl 37 2xcl 2xcl+ 38 
< ^’h2 2c8 39 &.g6 is unpleasant for Black: 
with his encaged king he faces a passive 
defence. 

However, 33 ...Wf7 34 2e2 2d8 was pos¬ 
sible, or, more interestingly, the unexpected 

33.. .d4!? 34 e5 (otherwise ...e6-e5) 34...2f4 35 
We2 Wc6 with counterplay: 36 g3 2f8 37 h4 
i.e7, or 36 2xc3 bxc3 37 £.c2 Wc5 38 Wd3 
ifeg8 etc. But now the position, and with it 
White's task, is simplified. 

34 £.xc 2 Wc 6 35 We 2 Wc5 36 2fl 

I have managed to drive the rook into a 
passive position, but this factor should not 
be overestimated - on the now open bl-h7 
diagonal White will build up a very strong 
attack. 

36.. .Wc3 

The d3-square must be guarded: if 
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36.. AM, then 37 exd5 exd5 38 Wd3! ilxf2+ 
39 <&hl <&g8 40 Wh7+ *f7 41 ilg6+ <&f6 42 
Ah5 #a7 43 Wd3 &e5 44 AS! Wc5 45 Wg6 
and wins. 36...d4 37 e5 ^8 38 Ad3 etc is 
also dubious for Black. 

37 exd5 exd5 38 Abl 

It becomes obvious that the penetration 
of the queen on the bl-h7 diagonal is un¬ 
avoidable. 



38.. .Wd2 (5) 

Little would have been changed by 

38.. .Af6 39 Wh5 Ad4 40 #g6 <&g8 41 <&hl or 

38.. .Ah4 39 g3 (39 <&hl!?) 39...Af6 40 <&g2. 

39 We5 

A subtle, cunning move. In the event of 
39 We6 Ah4 White would not have been 
able to reply 40 g3 because of 40...Axg3! 41 
fxg3? Wd4+, although he would still have 
had 40 Wd6 (cf. the following note). 

39.. .5.8?! (3) 

Another step towards the brink, made 
with my flag hanging. 39...Ah4 was more 
tenacious: 40 Wd6!? (40 g3 Af6 41 Wf5 is 
quieter) 40...Axf2+ 41 ^hl Wf4 42 Wg6 (if 
42 Wxd5, then 42...g5 43 Wxa5 g4 44 Wh5 
gxh3 45 gxh3 Wg5 is unclear) 42...‘& > g8 43 
Wh7+ *f7 44 Wd3, or 39...Af6 40 Wf5 *g8 
41 Wh7+ (41 Ad3 Sd8 42 g3 is also possible) 

41.. .6.7 42 Ad3 2c8 43 *T5 2d8 44 g3 Wg5 
45 Wf3. Although White everywhere retains 
an attack, it is not immediately apparent 
how he can activate his rook. 


40 Wf5 &g8 (here the game was adjourned) 



4lWe6+ 

The sealed move. Our home analysis 
showed that Black's position was untenable 
once the white rook joins the attack. White 
must avoid the exchange of queens and 
maintain his attacking set-up. As soon as 
the black d5-pawn moves to d4, the white 
bishop will also obtain use of the c4-square. 
The win here is merely a question of time. 

41.. .6h8 42 Wg6 »ig8 43 We6+ &h8 44 Af5! 
(not 44 2el 2f8!) 44...Wc3 

If 44...Af6 White decides matters with 45 
2el! 2f8 46 We8 &g8 47 Ag6! Ae7 48 Wxe7. 
45 Wg6 *g8 46 Ae6+ &h8 47 Af5 (47 Axd5 
Wf6 48 Wd3 We5 49 2dl Ae7 50 Wf3 Ad6 51 
g3 Ac5 or 51 We3 Wxe3 52 fxe3 Ac5 is 
unclear) 47—&g8 48 g3 

After repeating moves, Karpov prepares 
a convenient post for his king at g2 and the 
h3-h4 advance. 

48.. .6f8 49 &g2 Wf6 

This returning of the queen to the de¬ 
fence is too late, but 49...Ae7 was hardly 
any better: 50 2dl 2d6 51 Wh7! (51 Ae6 is 
inaccurate in view of 51...Wf6! - Black 
forces the exchange of queens and after 52 
Wxf6+ Axf6 53 Axd5 < &e7 he gains a draw 
although a pawn down). 

50 Wh7 Wf7 51 h4 (after 51 2el? Wg8! 52 
Wg6 Wf7 the white queen cannot avoid the 
exchange) 51...Ad2 
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If 51. ,.M7, then 52 Sel. Against the 
more tenacious 51. ..JLf6 White could have 
replied 52 Sdl d4 53 ±d3 or 52 Sel Wg8 53 
Wg6 Wf7 54 Wg4 d4 55 JLd3, continuing to 
build up his attack. 

52 Sdl ±c3 53 Sd3! 

The storm clouds are gathering over the 
black king... 



53.. .5d6? (18) 

The final error in this ill-starred game - a 
fatal weakening of the 8th rank. Evacuating 
the king from the centre - 53...4e7 did not 
help in view of 54 Se3+ 4d6 55 ^.e6. It was 
no better to play SS.-.WgS 54 Wg6 JLf6 
(54...Wf7? 55 1 B r b6!) 55 #g4 with a decisive 
attack: 55...d4 56 M6 Wh7 57 ±c4 Se8 58 
Wd7 We4+ 59 Sf3 We7 60 Wd5 Wc7 61 #xd4 
etc. 

The only possibility of prolonging resis¬ 
tance was 53....&f6, although after the 
approximate 54 Sf3 Wg8 55 Wg6 Wf7 56 
Wg4 d4 57 M3 Wd 7 58 Sf5 Wc6+ 59 4h2 
the evaluation of the position would not 
have changed significantly. 

54Sf3! 

The clearest way to the goal. 54 Se3 g5 
55 Sxc3! bxc3 56 Wh8+ Wg8 57 #xc3 was 
also not bad, for example: 57.. Mi7 58 'B r h8+ 
%8 59 We5 Sc6 60 Wb8+ 4g7 61 Wb7+ «T7 
62 Wxcb Wxf5 63 Wc7+ with a won queen 
ending. 

54.. .4e7 


Now Black is forced to seek another shel¬ 
ter, since if 54...Sf6 White decides matters 
with both 55 JLg6 and 55 Se3 with the idea 
of 55...Bxf5 56 Wh8+ Wg8 57 Se8+. Or 

54.. .JLf6 55 Se3!, and the mating threats can 
be parried only at the cost of a pawn: 55...g6 
56 #xh6+ %7 57 «T4 Sd8 58 M6 d4 59 Sf3 
4e7 60 JLc4 and wins. 

55 Wh8 (23) 

White could also have won by 55 Se3+ 
4d8 56 Wh8+ 4c7 57 Wc8+ 4b6 58 Wb8+ 
4c5 59 Se8 Wxf5 60 Wa7+ Sb6 61 Sb8. 

55 ...d4 (or 55...±e5 56 M3 Sf6 57 Se3 
Sxf2+ 58 *gl *T6 59 VHb8) 56 Wc8l (20) 
Finally clarifying the situation. 

56.. .5f6 57 Wc5+ 4e8 58 Sf4 



58.. .1 r b7+ 59 Se4+ 4*7 

The showy defence 59...Se6!? is refuted 
by the no less showy reply 60 Wc4! 
(60...5xe4 61 %8+ 4e7 62 Wxg7+). 

60 Wc4+ 4f8 61 i.h7! Sf7 62 We6 Wd7 63 
We5 1-0 

Black resigned - mate or enormous loss 
of material is unavoidable. The entire plan 
explained in the notes to the position after 

21.. .fxe6 was put into practice extremely 
strongly and consistently by Karpov. 
Times: 4.00-3.37. 

And so, the scores had rather quickly 
become level. However, this first failure did 
not dishearten me, and I went along to the 
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next game with an enormous desire to win. 
For a certain time I forgot that in a match 
for the world championship striving for a 
win on its own is clearly insufficient. And, 
as a result, this 'forgetfulness' turned for 
me into an unpleasant lesson... 


Came 57 

G. Kaspa rov-A.Ka rpov 

World Championship Match, 
5th Game, Moscow 
14.09.1985 
Ruy Lopez C92 


1 e4 

I continued my match strategy: try eve¬ 
rything! The opponent is already working 
on the problems in the closed games - let's 
see what he has up his sleeve in the open 
games. There was no doubt that this first 
move - which at that time I played only 
infrequently - was taken by Karpov to be 
an indication of my aggressive intentions. 

I...e5 2 £>f3 £>c6 

The challenge is accepted! Instead of the 
quiet Petroff Defence (2...£>f6), which 
occurred several times in the previous 
match, Karpov chooses the Ruy Lopez - 
one of the most complicated of modem 
openings. Undoubtedly after his win in the 
previous game this was the correct com¬ 
petitive decision. 

3 i.b5 a6 4 ica4 £>f6 5 0-0 £e7 6 Sel b5 7 
£b3 d6 8 c3 0-0 9 h3 i.b7 (5) 10 d4 2e8 11 

£>bd2 (11 a4 h6! - Game No.48) ll...£f8 (9) 

12 a4 (4) 12...Wd7 (7) 

Another continuation of a theoretical 
duel from the previous match. Later this 
move - which is not as popular as 12...h6 
(Game No.61) - served Karpov quite well in 
games with other opponents, but against 
me he never played it again. 

13 axb5 


Whereas in the 46th game of the first 
match I thought here for 34 minutes, on this 
occasion I spent 'only' 17, trying to refresh 
the variations in my memory and deciding 
whether or not to play 13 d5 immediately. 
The defensive plan with 12...Wd7 looked 
dubious, and it seemed to me that White 
had more than one promising continua¬ 
tion... It is strange that I did not play 13 d5 
as it made sense to be the first to diverge on 
to an untrodden path. 

13...axb5 14 2xa8JLxa8 15 d5 



15.. .^a5!? (5) 

Here is the improvement prepared by 
Karpov. In the 46th game he replied 

15.. .£>d8, but ran into difficulties (Game 
No.50). Soon Smejkal introduced 15...£sb8, 
but the most natural move is 15...£le7 - it 
was this that we had mainly analysed (cf. 
the note to Black's 15th move in Game 
No.50). 

16 £a2 

Play along the lines of the 46th game 
came into consideration: 16 JLc2!? c6 17 b4 
£>b7 (17...£>c4 18 £>xc4 bxc4 19 ±a4! h6 20 
£>h2 and £lg4 favours White), and now not 
18 dxc6 (which later occurred in practice), 
but 18 £ifl, trying to retain the pawn on d5 
and restrict Black's forces. 

16.. .C6 17 b4 £>b7 

This ugly move came as a surprise to me. 
In the variation with 13 d5 ^a5 14 iLa2 c6 
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15 b4 there is only 15...£)c4 - and here I was 
anticipating some interesting complications 
after 17...£)c4 18 £)xc4 bxc4 19 iLg5 cxd5 20 
JLxf6, which we had looked at a great deal 
and evaluated in favour of White: 20...gxf6 
21 exd5 Wb5 22 £>h4! £.xd5 23 Wg4+ <&h8 24 
Abl with an attack, or 20...dxe4 21 £)xe5 
Wa7 22 £lg4 (22 Axc4 dxe5 23 Ag5 Sc8 24 
We2 is also possible) 22...Wxa2 23 £)h6+ 
<£h8 24 i.d4! i.d5 (not 24...f6 25 Wh5 g6? 26 
Wf3!) 25 Wh5 Wa8 26 <±>h2! with the threat 
of Sal. 

Black's position with his knight on b7 
and bishop on a8 looks unattractive. But 
Karpov had taken subtle account of the fact 
that by undermining White's centre he 
would be able to repair the temporary lack 
of harmony in the placing of his pieces, and 
that the knight could come into play via d8. 



18 C4 (2) 

I played without hesitation for activity, 
aiming immediately to extract concrete 
positional gains. However, seeing as a new 
situation had arisen, in the given instance 
some thought was due. 

White had a choice - the quiet 18 £ifl 
cxd5 19 exd5 Sc8 would have led to a 
complicated, roughly equal game: 20 JLg5 
£ie8 (20...Sxc3? is bad: 21 £.xf6 gxf6 22 
£)h4, while if 20 ..Ae7 apart from 21 Wd2, 
there is 21 £lg3!?) 21 Wd3 f6 22 £.d2 £sd8 23 
£)e3 £>f7! 24 c4 g6 followed by ...f6-f5 


(Leko-Nikolic, Bled Olympiad 2002), or 20 
&d2 g6 21 We2 £sd8 22 £le3 (Haba-Nikolic, 
Bundesliga 2004) 22.. Ag 7!?. 
l8...Sc8 (20) 

18...£)d8!? came into consideration. In 
any event White has a difficult problem to 
solve: how can he turn to his advantage the 
resulting pawn tension? 



19 dxc6 (14) 

This conceding of the centre merely 
pleases Black. 19 We2 £sd8 20 £b2 bxc4 (21 
£)xc4 #87!) would have suited him even 
more, but 19 Se3 would have maintained 
the balance. 

Later it transpired that the move made 
by me together with 20 c5 was the correct 
idea, but, alas, was inaccurately imple¬ 
mented! When preparing for the third 
match, we discovered the strong 19 c5! - 
White wants to open the position at any 
cost, to exploit the power of his bishops. 
Thus after 19...cxd5 20 exd5 dxc5 21 £)xe5 
Black is in great danger: 21...Wd6 22 £)g4! 
c4 23 £se4! £lxe4 24 £sh6+! gxh6 25 %4+ 
etc. It is more solid to play 19...£)d8! 20 
iLb2!, and now not the risky 20...cxd5?! 21 
exd5 £)xd5 22 £)e4 4}xb4 23 4ixe5 or 

21.. .£.xd5 22 £.xd5 £lxd5 23 £le4, but 

20.. .« r a7! 21 &bl £sd7 22 £sb3 f6, defending 
the e5-pawn. 

We did not in fact arrive at a clear evalu¬ 
ation of this position - there is a 
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complicated struggle in prospect. Never¬ 
theless, in the event of 19 c5! Karpov too 
would have had some difficult problems to 
solve, whereas after 19 dxc6 in principle it 
is clear that White cannot have any advan¬ 
tage. 

19 .. .!'xc 6 20 c5 

White again launches into battle without 
thinking, rejecting the slow 20 ji.b2 <£)d8 21 
Wbl or 20 We2(b3) bxc4 21 Wxc4 with 
equality. My move is not in itself bad, but 
the problem was that I was beginning to 
play too quickly and without due consid¬ 
eration. 

20.. .£>d8 (15) 

Black's cramped pieces begin to acquire 
good prospects. 

21 JLb2 



21.. .dxc5! (17) 

A non-routine decision and again unex¬ 
pected. Karpov himself opens the position, 
as though helping White to carry out his 
strategic idea, but he hopes to exploit the 
vulnerable placing of the white bishops. 

22 bxc5 

The immediate capture on e5 is weaker: 
22 £xe5 c4! or 22 £>xe5 1^6 23 £>g4 (23 Wal 
c4) 23...<£lxg4 24 1 i r xg4 c4. In many varia¬ 
tions the protected passed pawn on c4 
makes Black's position strategically won. 

22.. .WXC5 23 -ixes (23 £sxe5? Wc2!) 

23.. .£sd7 


The character of the position has been 
determined: White has lost the initiative. 
Despite the extra pawn in the centre, it is 
not possible to create threats against the 
black king, and in fact the e4-pawn itself 
requires defending. In the future the black 
pawn on b5 may become a powerful force 
in any endgame. However, as yet there is 
no serious danger facing White. 



24 -&b2?! 

White must urgently establish links be¬ 
tween his pieces, if possible avoiding the 
exchange of queens, and this aim was 
served by 24 ^.d4!, for example: 24...Wb4 25 
We2! (stronger than 25 JLd5), 24...Wc2 25 
Wal Wa4 26 Wbl, or 24...« r d6 25 Wbl &c6 
26 Scl with an unclear, roughly equal 
game. 

24...Wb4! 

Black's queen takes up an excellent posi¬ 
tion with gain of tempo, at the same time 
preparing the activation of the knight from 
d7. This move unsettled me, and I now 
thought for a long time... 

25 £sb3?! (30) 

Previously I thought that 'this unnatural 
move essentially wrecks White's game'. Of 
course, it would have been better to admit 
my mistake and play 25 .&d4, still retaining 
equal chances: 25...£le6 26 .&xe6 fxe6 27 
We2 Jic6 28 We3 or 25...£>c5 26 We2 £sde6 
(26...£>c6? 27 £sg5!) 27 Ae5 etc. But it turns 
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out that even the awkward knight move 
does not especially spoil my position. 

25.. .®c5 (the critical moment of the game!) 

26 £al? 

'White completely loses his head. By 26 
£>xc5 (but not 26 Wcl Wa4!) 26...#xb2 27 
2e2 Wa3 28 £)d3 it was still possible to 
retain material equality, although here too 
after 28...JLxe4 29 ^.xf7+ 5ixf7 30 Sxe4 b4 or 

28.. .2.3 things are bad for White', I wrote 
in the book Dva matcha. 

However, this evaluation is overly- 
pessimistic. To 28...2c3 there is the good 
reply 29 ®fe5, and if 29...JLd6, then 30 Wd2 
or even 30 2d2 (30...JLxe4 31 £k5!). And 
after 28...£xe4 29 £xf7+ £>xf7 30 2xe4 b4 
there is 31 2e3! with unclear play, since 

31.. .b3? is not possible on account of 32 
‘Sidel, when Black suddenly loses his b- 
pawn (32...2b8 33 l £)d2). Things are not yet 
so bad for White! 

26.. JLxe4 

Simply winning a pawn, since 27 £lg5 
iLc2! and 27 ®xc5 JLxf3 28 gxf3 Wxc5 are 
both bad for White. Black's extra pawn and 
superior position should bring him a win. 
Thus the game was lost by me in literally 
one move - 26 iLal?. 

27 £»fd4 £>db7 28 Wei 



28...£>d6? (3) 

A warning sign for Karpov: in a techni¬ 
cally won position he makes a serious 


oversight. This apparently sound and solid 
continuation allows White an unexpected 
saving chance. Meanwhile 28...2a8! would 
have led quickly to the goal, for example: 
29 2cl £>xb3 30 £>xb3 (30 £.xb3 2xal) 

30...£.d5 or 29 £>cl £>d6 30 2dl £>c4 with 
complete domination. 

29 £ixc5 Wxc5 



30 Wg4? (3) 

White fails to exploit a chance tactical 
opportunity - 30 £se6!. It is annoying that I 
saw this tactical stroke, but in time-trouble I 
was unable to assess all its consequences. 
The capture of the knight leads by force to 
an endgame with a rare balance of forces: 

30.. .fxe6 31 £.xe6+ <&h8 32 £.xc8 Wxc8 33 
&e5! &g6 (not 33...&C6? 34 &xd6 &xd6 35 
#e6!, winning a piece) 34 JLxd6 iLxd6 35 
WxbS, and White has every reason to hope 
for a draw. 

30. ..Wc2 was recommended as a refuta¬ 
tion, but after 31 Wxc2 2xc2 32 ®xf8 2xa2 
33 £.e5 £>c4 34 2xe4 <&xf8 35 i.d4! 2a8 (or 

35.. .h6 36 &c5+ <&g8 37 2e8+ <&h7 38 2b8) 
36 £.c5+ <&g8 37 2e7 h5 (37...2b8 38 i.a7) 38 
g4 hxg4 39 hxg4 White again has real 
chances of a draw. 

Finally, SO... 1 !^ seems very strong, but 
the unexpected 31 g4! makes it very hard 
for Black to convert his advantage, for 
example: 31...Wf3 32 Wxf3 jLxf3 33 ®xf8 
<&xf8 34 £e5 £>c4 35 £.xc4 (35 £c3!?) 
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35.. .bxc4 36 2e3, or 3\..Mg6 32 £>xf8 2xf8 
33 jie5 &c6 34 2cl with prospects of a 
draw. 

It seems to me that here White could 
have held on. At any event, the move 30 
£le6! was an excellent practical chance, 
after the missing of which I lost the game 
without a fight. 

30.. .2e8 31 2dl £g6 32 Wf4 Wb4! 33 Wcl 
±e4 34 2el Wa5 35 -&b3 #a8 36 Wb2 



36...b4 

Short of time, Karpov avoids anything 
that is unclear - and rightly so. There was 
no point in playing 36...jLxg2, although 
after 37 2xe8 £ixe8 38 £sf5 (with the threat 
of £sh6+) 38...Wc6 39 Wa2 Wd7 40 £h6+ (or 
40 i.xf7+ #xf7 41 #xf7+ 4>xf7 42 4>xg2 
£>d6) 40...gxh6 41 &xg2 i.g7 Black, of 
course, also has a winning position. 

37 2e3 -&g6 38 2xe8 #xe8 39 #cl £>e4 40 
i.d5 £>c5 41 £sb3 £>d3 

The sealed move. Although White can 
still offer some resistance, I resigned the 
game without resuming ( 0 - 1 ): the conver¬ 
sion of Black's advantage is a matter of 
straightforward technique. Times: 2.28-2. 34. 

Nikitin: 'Kasparov's purely chess mis¬ 
takes that evening were the consequence of 
his sudden psychological breakdown. A 
sharp change in his fighting mood already 
began after 12...Wd7: for some reason Garry 


did not expect a repetition of the variation 
from the 46th game of the first match. He 
was surprised by it and the new knight 
move - 15...£ia5. His anxiety and even 
confusion immediately became apparent, 
expressed in the shaking of his head, fre¬ 
quent changes of pose, hunching of his 
back, and so on. Karpov sensed very keenly 
the state of his opponent, and this gave him 
additional strength.' 

Thus in literally three days the match 
situation had radically changed. Karpov 
had gone into the lead, after gaining, more¬ 
over, a psychologically highly important 
win with the black pieces. In view of Kar¬ 
pov's near-invincibility and the fact that in 
the match as a whole a draw would satisfy 
him, I faced a difficult task. Hints about this 
were already beginning to appear in the 
press. To some, the development of events 
even resembled the start of our previous 
match. However, despite the shocks suf¬ 
fered in the 4th and 5th games, I was far 
from desperate. Knowing the amount of 
pre-match preparation we had put in, my 
trainers and I by no means regarded our 
cause as lost. Doubts about the correctness 
of our chosen strategic course did not arise 
- the deficiencies in my play at the start 
were all too apparent. 

High tension 

The objective that faced me can briefly be 
expressed as follows: firstly, to regain my 
composure as quickly as possible; secondly, 
to play forcefully and with the utmost self- 
discipline, so as not to allow Karpov a 
chance to build on his success; thirdly, to 
go in for a complicated struggle, in order to 
regain the match initiative and if possible 
wear out my opponent. 

I can now confidently state that this 
large-scale objective was fully achieved in 
the period between the 6th and 10th games. 
These five duels ended in draws, but all of 
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them were tense encounters which took a 
great deal of effort. The character of the 
play began to change. I employed drastic 
measures - in all these games I sacrificed a 
pawn: with Black in order not to concede 
the initiative, and with White in order to 
seize it. 

The time-out, taken after the defeat in 
the 5th game, enabled me to calm down 
somewhat and prepare well for the 6th. 


Came 58 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
6th Game, Moscow 
19 . 09.1985 
Queen’s Gambit D55 


1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 £sc3 &e7 4 £>f3 £sf6 5 ^.g5 
h6 6 Axf6 £xf6 (following the course of the 
3rd and 4th games) 7 e3 (7 Wd2 dxc4! - 
Game No.25 ; 7 Wb3 - Game No.55) 7...0-0 8 
Wd2 



On this occasion instead of 8 ^2 Karpov 
chooses a very solid continuation, which 
was originally introduced by Korchnoi and 
was now in my opening repertoire (later I 
switched to 8 Scl - Game No.75). 

To judge by Zaitsev's comments, Karpov 
avoided 8 Wc2 because of S.-.'Siab (Game 


No.56), although I was intending 8...c5, and 
after 9 dxc5 dxc4 10 ji.xc4 (Game No.31) - a 
new plan with 10...^d7, and if 11 c6 the 
unexpected ll...£>e5!. 

8.. .dxc4 

This relieving move has become the 
main reply, ahead of 8...G)c6 (Game Nos.4, 
23), 8...b6 and 8...c6. 

9 -&XC4 £sd7 

An interesting novelty from the game 
Beliavsky-Portisch (Tilburg 1984), where 
Black easily overcame his difficulties. 

9.. .c5!? 10 dxc5 £>d7 has also shown itself to 
be not bad (Nikolic-Rukavina, Yugoslav 
Championship 1984). Because of these 
simplifying schemes, the popularity of 8 
WdZ has fallen considerably. 

10 0-0 (if 10 £>e4, then 10...^.e7 and ...c7-c5, 
or even 10...e5, solving Black's problems in 
the centre) 10...C5 11 Sfdl 

Sometimes White goes in for a position 
with an 'isolani' - 11 Sadi cxd4 12 exd4, 
but here Black's game is too easy: 12...£sb6 
13 &b3(d3) &d7 etc. 

11.. .cxd4 12 £sxd4 ®b6 



13 .&e2! 

A minor innovation. Beliavsky replied 13 
.&b3, and after 13...ji.d7 14 <S^e4 JLxd4 15 
Wxd4 ^.c6 the chances became equal. 
Karpov tries to improve White's play by 
choosing a more well-founded plan: from 
f3 the bishop will exert pressure on Black's 
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queenside. 

Although we considered this position to 
be roughly equal, the manoeuvre of the 
bishop to f3 slightly concerned me: it 
suddenly appeared that White would gain 
something of an edge. 

13„.i.d7 (13...e5 14 £>db5 or 13...£.xd4 14 
Wxd4 Wxd4 15 Sxd4 e5 16 Sb4! and a2-a4 is 
unfavourable for Black) 14 £.f3 Sb8 15 £)e4 



White's pressure is in danger of becom¬ 
ing threatening, and so Black must take 
neutralising measures. 

15...i.xd4 

15...£)c4 and ...£)e5 looks quite good, 
driving away the bishop from f3. But I 
preferred a deeply calculated exchanging 
operation, involving a pawn sacrifice and 
the creation of active counterplay. Of 
course, I did not see all the subtleties and I 
played 15...£.xd4 mainly intuitively - 
moreover, quite quickly and confidently. 
And I was proved right! This was an im¬ 
portant indication of my 'convalescence' 
after two successive defeats... 
l6Wxd4 £.34! 

The more modest 16...£.c6 is also accept¬ 
able: 17 Wc5 £.d5 (17...Wc7?! 18 £sd6 £sd7 
19 Wc3 is less good for Black) 18 4k3 #c8 
(or 18...£sd7!? 19 Wxa7 £.xf3 20 gxf3 Wg5+ 
21 ^hl <S^f6 with compensation for the 
pawn) 19 W\c8 Sbxc8 20 £.xd5 £)xd5 21 
£>xd5 exd5 22 Sxd5 Sfd8! 23 Sxd8+ Sxd8 


24 b4 Sd2 with a drawn rook ending (the 
limit of White's dreams is four pawns 
against three on one wing). 

17 Wxd8 

17 b3 Wxd4 18 2xd4 £.c6 19 Sadi Sfc8 
would have promised a quick draw. 

17.~Sfxd818 5xd8+ Sxd8 19 ^c5 Sd2! 



20 b3 

Knowing the subsequent development of 
events, the commentators recommended 20 
b4!?. Indeed, here it would have been far 
harder for me to make a choice. In the book 
Dva matcha I suggested 20...£.c6 21 £lxb7 
£.xb7 22 £.xb7 £sa4! 23 <&fl g5 24 £.c6 £sc3 
25 a3 (25 a4 Sb2 26 b5 Sb4 is less good for 
White) 25...Sb2, 'and it is not apparent how 
White can improve his position' (26 g3 g4!). 
However, after 24 a3!? Sb2 25 £.a6 £sc3 26 
^el Black still has some problems to solve: 

26...£se4! 27 £.e2 <&g7 28 Scl Sa2 29 f3 £sf6 
30 Sc3 £sd5 31 Sb3 f5 32 g3 4>f6 33 e4 fxe4 
34 fxe4 b6 35 *f2 ^c4 36 Sf3+ *e5 37 Sf7 
a5 38 2c7 £)d6 39 bxa5 £sxe4+ 40 *fl Sal+ 
41 ^g2 Sa2, nevertheless gaining a draw 
with knight against bishop. 

There is also another way - 21...£.xf3 22 
gxf3 Sb2 23 a3 £lc4 (20...Sb2 21 a3 £.c6 22 
£}xb7 £.xf3 23 gxf3 £)c4 comes to the same 
thing). Although 'in comparison with what 
occurred in the game, White would have 
gained a very important tempo', this is not 
so terrible: 24 f4 Sb3 25 Scl £)xa3 26 Ec8+ 
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&h7 27 Sc7 Sxb4 28 Sxf7 &g6 29 Sc7 Sc4 
30 Sd7 4ib5 with equality, or 24 £ic5! (the 
main move) 24...g5 25 Sdl <£sxa3 26 Sd8+ 
&g7 27 Sd7, retaining a small plus, but 
here too after 27...£ib5 28 £lxe6+ &g6 it all 
leads to a draw. 

Why did Karpov advance his b-pawn 
only one square? Firstly, so that it was not 
hanging, secondly, so that it would be 
possible to play a2-a4 at a convenient 
moment, and, thirdly, it was useful to 
deprive the enemy knight of the c4-square, 
thereby reducing Black's opportunities for 
attacking the white pawns. That is, 20 b3 
was dictated by common sense: he was as 
though saying: 'for the moment I'm a pawn 
ahead - let's see what the opponent will 
think up...' 

20...£c 6 21 £txb7 i-xf3 

Here 21... jLxb7 is weak, since the black 
knight will be unable to penetrate into 
White's position. 

22 gxf3 £sd7! 

The key move, which was at the basis of 
my calculations. 



Black had aimed for this position back 
on the 15th move. For the pawn he has an 
active rook and, what is very important, 
real chances of attacking White's weakened 
pawn structure on the kingside. With his 
last move Black not only threatens to 
invade with his knight via e5 to d3, but also 


prevents the isolated knight at b7 from 
coming into play. 

The demonstration of compensation for 
the pawn unexpectedly transforms a seem¬ 
ingly tedious drawn position into a brief, 
fascinating spectacle and a valuable lesson 
on the theme 'activity first and foremost!'. 
23&g2! 

A cunning prophylactic move. After 23 
£ia5 Black would have immediately re¬ 
gained his pawn: 23...£ie5 24 f4 (24 £ic4 
£lxc4 25 bxc4 Hc2) 24...£ig4. A quick draw 
would also have followed from 23 f4 £sf6 24 
£>c5 Sc2! 25 b4 (25 £>d3 £>e4 and ...2d2) 

25.. .£>g4 26 £>e4 f5 27 h3 £>xe3 28 fxe3 fxe4. 
Therefore Karpov makes a useful defensive 
move, and rather invites Black to commit 
himself. 

23.. .g5! 

Black fixes the opponent's pawn weak¬ 
nesses and his knight acquires the promis¬ 
ing route e5-g6-h4. In addition, this is also 
cunning, 'Karpov-style' prophylaxis: it is 
now White who has to disclose his plans. 

The obvious 23...£ie5 would have al¬ 
lowed 24 4}c5, and although 24...g5 25 
2c2 26 b4 a5 would lead to a tenable ending 
a pawn down, there was no point in mak¬ 
ing this concession. 



24 b4! 

A reminder that White has an extra 
pawn on the queenside and that a passed 
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pawn will soon be created there. It was 
recommended that he should begin with 
the other pawn - 24 a4, but then after 

24.. .21e5 25 2ic5 <2>g6! 26 <2>e4 2b2 Black has 
nothing to fear. 

24.. .^b6! 

The situation has changed, and the 
knight changes course - the threat is ...2^5. 
After 24...2>e5 25 2>c5 2>g6 26 sfeg3 (26 2>e4 
Bb2 27 a3 f5 28 2>c5 f4! with equality) 

26.. .2>e7 27 2ie4 2c2 28 a3 2>f5+ 29 &h3 
2sh4 30 f4 f5 31 fxg5 2>g6 the battle for a 
draw could have been prolonged, whereas 
the move in the game reconciles the two 
players immediately. 

25&fl! 

It transpires that it is not so easy to de¬ 
fend against the threat of ...2>d5. In the 
event of 25 &g3 2>d5 26 b5 2ie7! 27 e4 2>g6 
28 2ia5 h5 with his minimal forces Black 
organises an attack on the king, and 25 a3 
2>c4 26 h5 27 f4 h4+ is also good for 
him. 



25...<2>d7! 

Amazing agility! Exploiting the fact that 
the f3-pawn has been left undefended, the 
knight again wants to invade with gain of 
tempo on d3. It transpires that if White 
wants to continue playing for a win, this 
will involve the sacrifice of pawns on the 
kingside and hence a risk. 

26 &g2 


Logically the activity of the black pieces 
should have been opposed by the rapid 
creation of a passed pawn - 26 a4 2>e5 27 
b5. But after 27...2>xf3! (taking everything 
that is offered) 28 a5 (28 < &g2?! is danger¬ 
ous: 28...2>e5 29 2cl 2>g4 30 2c8+ <&g7 31 
Ba8 2>xe3+ 32 <&f3 2>dl 33 Bxa7 Bxf2+ 34 
<&e4 Sf4+ 35 <&e5 2>b2) 28...2>xh2+ 29 *gl 
(after 29 , 4 > g2? 2>g4 30 b6 axb6 31 axb6 
2>xe3+ 32 £g3 2>d5 33 a7 2>c7 34 Bel Ba2! it 
is only White who risks losing) 29...2>f3+ 30 
$g2 2ih4+ (simpler than 30...2ie5) 31 ifl 
g4! 32 b6 g3 33 fxg3 2>f3 34 Ba2! 2\h2+! (but 
not 34...Bxa2? 35 bxa7) things end in per¬ 
petual check. 

However, all these pretty variations re¬ 
mained off-stage. After spending more than 
an hour on his next two moves, Karpov 
offered a draw. A three-fold repetition of 
the position was close at hand... 

26...2>b6 27 &fl <2\d7 'A-'A 

Times: 2.23-1.12 (symptomatic!). 

At the end of the game Karpov looked 
distressed. Apparently he had not expected 
such confident and enterprising play from 
me after two successive defeats. Or perhaps 
he sensed that I was no longer the same 
player as at the start of the first match, and 
so now he would hardly be able to build on 
his success by basing his play on waiting 
for mistakes by an opponent who had lost 
his composure. 

The struggle in the 7th game was very 
tense. Taimanov: The events in this duel 
took an intriguing and unpredictable 
course. Even the eminent grandmasters 
assembled in the press centre were often 
caught out when trying to guess the two 
players' moves. It is probable that Karpov 
and Kasparov have studied each other so 
well, that when choosing plans or even 
individual moves they sometimes take 
account of conditions that are unknown to 
us and rely more on psychological factors 
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than on objective, purely chess criteria.' 


Came 59 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
7th Game, Moscow 
21 . 09.1985 

Nimzo-lndian Defence E32 


1 d4 £sf6 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 (finally as in the 1st 
game) 3...£b4 4 £>f3 0-0 

Karpov avoids the main lines of the 
Nimzo-lndian Defence with 4...c5 (Game 
Nos.53, 65, 69). Castling - which he had 
apparently prepared for the 3rd game - is 
not approved of by theory: now the pin on 
the knight at f6 by .&g5 is more unpleasant 
for Black, since getting rid of it by ...h7-h6 
and ...g7-g5 seriously weakens the king's 
defences. Therefore the opponent's choice 
somewhat surprised me. 

In the second half of the match Karpov 
tried other rare schemes against 4 £\f3, and 
in the 19th game he even played 4...£ie4 
(Game No.71). He was all the time wanting 
to deviate, to create a position which I 
would not have analysed in my prepara¬ 
tions, and to force me to solve new prob¬ 
lems at the board. He also employed this 
strategy in our first match, on the assump¬ 
tion that when playing 'on sight' I would 
be weaker. However, in the given instance I 
had a good feeling for the resulting 
'crooked' positions, and this experiment 
did not succeed. 

5 £g5 d6 

5...c5 is more logical - the evaluation of 
this continuation is by no means obvious 
(Game No.63). And nowadays 5...d5 is in 
fashion - the 'Westphalia' Variation with 
early castling (in particular, it is played by 
Carlsen). Even so, in my view 4...0-0 is 
premature. 


6e3^bd7 7Wc2 

If 7 Ji.d3 there would have followed 

7...h6 8 ilh4 e5, with the threat of winning a 
piece by ...g7-g5 and ...e5-e4. 



7.. .b6 

If Black was planning this method of de¬ 
velopment, it is not clear why he was in a 
hurry to castle, and did not choose 4...b6 5 
i.g5 Ab7 6 e3 h6 7 i.h4 £xc3+ 8 bxc3 d6, 
which occurred in the 18 th game of our 
third match (1986). 

7...e5 should probably have been pre¬ 
ferred. In the event of 8 Ji.d3?! h6 9 iLh4 
Ee8 the threat of ...e5-e4 would have caused 
White to lose time (for example, 10 JLf5 
exd4 11 £\xd4 £ie5 with exchanges and 
equality). I would have most probably 
replied 8 0-0-0 with castling on opposite 
sides and complicated play. In the game 
Hertneck-Hiibner (Germany 1993) there 
followed 8...jLxc3 9 #xc3 We7 10 £>d2 2e8 
11 .&d3 h6 12 Jth4 £\e4! with equality, and 
therefore 10 Wc2 with the idea of e3-e4 and 
d4-d5 is better. 

8 &d3 (the h7-pawn is under threat) 

8.. JLxc3+?! 

This exchange should have been de¬ 
layed, although in the end the dark-square 
bishop has no other future. After 8...h6 9 
i.h4 i.b7 10 0-0 £xc3 11 #xc3 Black could 
have obtained a position where, in com¬ 
parison with the well-known and harmless 
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variation 4 Wc2 0-0 5 a3 JLxc3+ 6 WXC3 b6 7 
Ag5 i.b7 8 £tf3 h6 9 ilh4 d6 10 e3 £)bd7 11 
Ad3, White has an extra tempo (0-0 instead 
of a2-a3), which enables him to count on 
some advantage. 

However, for some reason Karpov de¬ 
layed ...h7-h6 (later he did the same in one 
of our tournament games. Las Palmas 
1996), wanting to defend his h7-pawn by 
diverting the white queen, but he encoun¬ 
tered an unexpected reply. 

9 bxcB! 

Exploiting the opportunity offered, 
White chooses a far more aggressive plan 
than the routine 9 Wxc3 $Lb7 10 0-0. He 
reinforces his centre, even at the cost of 
spoiling his pawn structure. However, 
Black, to defend against the threat of 
itxh7+, has to either lose a tempo on 

9.. Me8 or weaken his castled position. 

9.. .h6 ( 20 ) 

Karpov found this a difficult decision to 
take. Apparently he was upset that he had 
not played 8...h6, since he realised that now 
White would not be in a hurry to castle 
kingside, but would play for an attack. 

10 i.h4i.b7 



ll£)d2! 

The timid 11 0-0 would have justified 
Black's idea: ll...g5! 12 $Lg3 £)h5 etc. In¬ 
stead of this White intends to restrict the 
bishop on b7 and to create a powerful 


pawn centre (f2-f3 and e3-e4). 

True, this good positional idea involves 
the sacrifice of a pawn, but its acceptance 
gives White a strong attack - ll...iLxg2 12 
Sgl $Lb7 13 0-0-0 followed by doubling on 
the g-file or the central breakthrough e3-e4- 
e5, for example: 13...b5?! 14 cxb5! a6 15 Eg3 
Wb8 16 i.xf6 £sxf6 17 Sdgl £se8 18 Wdl!, or 

13.. .C5 14 f4! Wc7 15 e4 cxd4 16 cxd4 £sh5 17 
Edfl e5 (17...g6 18 e5 £>g7 19 £.xg6) 18 fxe5 
dxe5 19 Wdl £>f4 20 Exf4 exf4 21 #g4 g6 22 
e5 r 4>h8 23 i.e7 Eg8 24 Wh4 h5 25 Wxf4 Eg7 
26 &d6 Wd8 27 h4 etc. 

For nearly half an hour Karpov wavered, 
and in the end, despite his propensity for 
material gain, he declined the Greek gift. 

11.. .g5 (27) 

'In the event of ll...e5 12 0-0 We7 13 &f5 
Black's position is unenviable' (Averbakh, 
Taimanov). Say, 13...Ead8 14 f4 etc. In my 
view, the immediate 13 f4!? is also strong. 

12 i.g3 



12.. .£>h5 

And again Karpov decides against 

12.. .JLxg2 13 Sgl ^.b7. With the pawn on g5 
this would be even more dangerous: 14 e4! 
(14 h4!?) 14...£)h5 15 f4 ^xg3 16 Sxg3 ^lf6 
17 WdV. or 16...f6 17 h4 *f7 18 hxg5 fxg5 19 
Wdl! with a powerful initiative. 

Black has now carried out his thematic 
idea, but the position of White's rook on hi 
gives him additional attacking resources. 
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13 Wdl?! (22) 

I myself don't know what I detected in 
this 'subtle' move - White achieves the 
opening of the h-file, but at the cost of 
precious time. Of course, I should have 
played 13 f3!, since in any case it was part 
of White's plan and would have practically 
forced 13...£sxg3 (it is extremely dangerous 
to leave White with the two bishops - 
13..f5 14 M2\) 14 hxg3 sfeg7. After 15 g4! (it 
is important not to allow ...f7-f5) 15...c5 16 
£)fl £if6 17 £ig3 d5!? (not wishing to de¬ 
fend passively) 18 4 > f2!? Wc7 19 We2 Black 
has a rather unpleasant, weakened posi¬ 
tion. 



13...£sg7?! 

An illustration of those 'psychological 
factors' which were mentioned in the 
introduction to this game. It would appear 
that the 13 Wdl manoeuvre embarrassed 
my opponent. Seeing that I was eager to 
open the h-file - 13...£ixg3 14 hxg3, he 
decided not to fall in with my wishes. 
Instead he made a dubious move, a strange 
one for him - after all, it is well known that 
Karpov does not like badly-placed pieces. 

In this specific situation he could have 
exchanged on g3 without fear: 13...£sxg3 14 
hxg3 &g7 15 Wh5 (15 f3 f5!) 15...2h8 16 e4 
£)f6 17 We2 e5 (1 7..We7!?) 18 0-0-0 We8 19 
!c2 (19 f4 We6 20 Sdfl 2ad8) 19...b5 20 
cxb5 exd4 21 cxd4 a6 22 b6 cxb6 23 &bl 2c8 


24 Ad3 b5 25 2cl We7 with chances for 
both sides. Now all the same White opens 
the h-file, while also retaining his two 
bishops. 

'Karpov hardly thought at all over this 
ugly knight retreat. But even this illogical 
decision emphasises the slowness of 
White's attack and gives the assurance that, 
while White is taking his king to the queen- 
side, if only to bring his queen's rook into 
play, Black will succeed in consolidating' 
(Averbakh, Taimanov). But will he suc¬ 
ceed? Let us see... 

14 h4 f 5 15 hxg5 hxg5 16 f 3 We7 17 Wb3 

Threatening not only an invasion on the 
h-file, but also another idea that had at¬ 
tracted me: a gambit attack with c4-c5 and 
£ic4-e5. The clear offensive plan with 17 
Wc2!? *f7 18 0-0-0 2h8 19 &f2! £>f6 20 e4! 
also looks highly promising. 

Black sticks to the course which he 
planned with 13...£sg7. Of course, it would 
be useful for him to play 17...c5 18 0-0-0 e5, 
aiming for a blockade in the centre, but 
then White would have seized control of 
the h-file - 19 2h2 £sf6 20 2dhl - after 
which any opening of the position could 
have proved fatal for Black. 

18 0 - 0-0 (18 c5 dxc5 19 £sc4 2h8 20 0-0-0 
would have transposed) I 8 ... 2 h 8 



19 c5! 
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With this pawn sacrifice White creates 
scope for his bishops and prepares to 
activate his currently inactive knight. 
Although in this way he obtains a powerful 
attacking position, at the same time he has 
to be extremely careful, since his king is left 
practically without any cover. However, for 
the moment the black king has much more 
to worry about. 

19».dxc5 20 £sc4 (of course, not 20 Axe7? 
cxd4 21 exd4 £)c5!) 20...cxd4 (15) 21 cxd4 



21...f4!? (18) 

This move, which I condemned in the 
book Dva matcha, is not in fact so bad! 
Karpov further confuses an already very 
complex position, provoking a new wave of 
complications. 21...Ad5 22 e4 Axc4 23 Axc4 
was very dangerous for Black - after the 
blockading 23 ...f4 24 Af2 c5 25 d5 £>e5 he 
repels the first wave of the attack, but is 
overtaken by the second: 26 d6! Wf6 27 
2xh8 2xh8 28 Ael! (28 Ab5!?) 28...£>xc4 29 
1 H r xc4 with an obvious advantage. 

But the immediate 21...£ih5 came into 
consideration. I thought that this was weak 
because of 22 £\e5+ £\xe5? 23 Axe5, but 
after 22,..*g7 23 Ah2 £)hf6 24 £>xd7 £>xd7 
(24„.l r xd7 25 Ae5) 25 e4 White 'merely' has 
the initiative, which compensates for the 
pawn deficit. That is also the case after 22 
Ae5 (22 Axc7?! is weaker: 22„.2ac8 23 Ah2 
f4 24 &bl b5!) 22...£>xe5 23 <£>xe5+ 4>g7 24 


Ac4. Even so, from the practical point of 
view, these sharp positions are rather 
dangerous for Black. 

The strength of Karpov's decision 21 ...f4 
is that now, to maintain his attack, White 
has to sacrifice the exchange, and this is 
already serious material... 



22 Af2?! ( 10 ) 

White avoids the sacrifice, which allows 
Black to change the course of the battle. In 
such positions one cannot delay and the 
tempo of the offensive must be maintained 
at any price! After 22 exf4! £ih5! 23 2xh5! 
2xh5 24 f5 Ad5 25 Sel Sh6 (25...4>g8 26 
fxe6) 26 Wc3 White retains a powerful 
attack. The position remains extremely 
complicated, but it is obvious that only this 
exchange sacrifice is fully in accordance 
with the spirit of his attacking strategy. 

In the 40th issue of Informator, instead of 
22...£\h5!, Karpov recommended 22...Ad5 

23 Wc2 b5, reckoning that both sides have 
chances. But here there is more than one 
way for White to gain a decisive advantage, 
e.g. 24 Ag6+ <£g8 25 2xh8+ 4>xh8 26 £>e3 
Wa3+ 27 &d2 gxf4 (27...* r a5+ 28 4>e2) 28 
Axf4 Wxa2 29 Af7! Wxc2+ 30 4>xc2 £>e8 31 
£)xd5 exd5 32 Axd5 2d8 33 Ac6 and wins. 

Nikitin: 'Here the trainers realised that 
Garry was again seized by the doubts and 
hesitations which we had feared before the 
game. Later he admitted that at the decisive 
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moment, after Black's 21st move, the nega¬ 
tive score in the match had suddenly begun 
to oppress him: 'But what if I give up the 
exchange and the attack fails?!' And as a 
result he made a move... not in the style of 
Kasparov!' 

22...<&h5 

Now Black avoids the immediate danger 
for the time being. 



23 ±C2?! (27) 

Step by step White loses the initiative. I 
was hoping with Wd3 to create threats 
along the bl-h7 diagonal, but this idea also 
involves a loss of time. I should have con¬ 
sidered play in the centre - 23 e4, although 
then too after 23... < &g7 or 23...£>g3 Black's 
counter-chances should not be underesti¬ 
mated. 

23.. .fxe3 24 i.xe3?! 

Yet another second-rate move: gradually 
White continues to worsen his position. It 
would have been better to play either 24 
£)xe3 (controlling the d5-point) 24...£sf4 25 
g3 £id5 26 Wd3 with double-edged play, or 
especially 24 Wxe3 .&d5 25 £se5+ £>xe5 26 
Wxe5 (allowing the check on a3), intending 

26.. .Wa3+ 27 sfed2 Wd6 28 Wxg5 2ag8 29 
We5 or 26...Wd6 27 Wxg5 2ag8 28 We3 2xg2 
29 2h3, maintaining the dynamic balance. 

24.. .-£-d5! 

With gain of tempo the bishop occupies 
the outpost at d5, cementing together 


Black's defences. White's attack has come 
to a standstill, and his material deficit now 
forces him to think about how to save the 
game. 

25 Wd3 2ag8 26 <£se5+ 

The best chance of making things diffi¬ 
cult for Black. If 26 g4, then 26...£sf4! 27 
£.xf4 gxf4 28 2h7+ 2xh7 29 Wxh7+ sfef8 30 
Wh6+ &e8 with an easy win. 

26...£sxe5 27 dxe5 



27...£tf4? 

In severe time-trouble Karpov hurries, 
unable to withstand the tension that he 
himself has created. Kholmov suggested 
the energetic 27...c5!?, launching a counter¬ 
attack: 28 g4? c4! 29 Wc3 £sg3 30 2hel 2h2 
31 2d2 2gh8 etc. But after the cool-headed 
28 £4)2 c4 29 Wd2! White has hopes of a 
successful defence. 

Polugayevsky, as well as Averbakh and 
Taimanov, considered the best move to be 
the modest 27...c6, supporting the bishop. If 
28 g4, then only now 28...£sf4. However, 28 
^bl! was possible, with the approximate 
continuation 28...Wb4+ 29 &cl £if4 

(29„.Wa5 30 2h2!) 30 Wa6 - incredible play! 

In both cases Black's position is better, 
although by some miracle White holds on. 
But I would have been unlikely to hold out 
in the game: to find these defensive re¬ 
sources at the board would be difficult even 
with a normal reserve of time... Now, 
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however, White simply forces a draw. 

28 JLxf4 gxf4 



29 2xh8! 

Karpov had probably reckoned only on 
29 2h7+? 2xh7 30 Wxh7+ *f 8 31 Wh 6 + 4>e8 

32 2xd5 exd5 33 # 06 + 4>f8 34 Wh 6 + 2g7 35 
l r xf4+ (35 Wh 8 + *f7 36 Wh5+ &g 8 ) 
SS.-.'i’gS, when the black king safely hides 
from the checks. 

29...2xh8 30 Wg6+ &f8 (now the exchange 
sacrifice on d5 saves White) 312xd5! 'A-'A 
After 31...exd5 (31...1 r a3+ 32 &bl!) 32 
Wf5+ White gives perpetual check: 32...Wf7 

33 Wc 8 + *g7 34 Wg4+. Times: 2.18-2.27. 

A tense game, which demanded of both 
players an enormous amount of nervous 
energy. It was probably for this reason that 
the intensity of the struggle in the next 
game was much lower. 


Game 60 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
8th Game, Moscow 
24 / 25 . 09.1985 
Queen’s Gambit D 58 


1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 i.e7 4 £sf3 £>f6 

5 &gS (23) 


Here Karpov thought for an unexpect¬ 
edly long time - no doubt not about his 5th 
move, but about the following one: whether 
or not to capture with his bishop on f 6 . 

5.. .h6 6 £h4 

This avoidance of 6 Jk.xf 6 ( Game Nos.56, 
58) is a tacit invitation to the Tartakower- 
Makogonov-Bondarevsky Variation, which 
occurred several times in the unlimited 
match. 

6.. .0.0 7 e3 b6 8 i.e2 i.b7 9 ±xf6 (9 0-0 - 

Game No.21; 9 2cl - Game Nos.29, 35, 38, 40) 

9.. J^.xf6 10 cxd5 exd5 11 b4 

Earlier and also later Karpov played 11 
0-0 against me ( Game No.43 and the 19th 
game of the 1987 match). 

11.. .C5 12 bxc5 bxc5 13 2bl i.c6 (13...Wa5 - 
Game No.44) 14 0-0 £\d7 15 i.b5 VHcJ 



One of our match tabiyas. It might have 
seemed that the four (!) tests in the previ¬ 
ous match - where 16 1 i r d 2 2 fd 8 ( Game 
No.16), 16 Wc2 2fd8 (Game Nos.42, 43) and 
16 Wc2 2fc8! (Game No.46) were tried - had 
exhausted this position, and demonstrated 
that Black's free piece play compensates for 
the weakness of his central pawn. How¬ 
ever, White's desire to try and exploit this 
weakness has not died down even today! 
He devises ever more 'subtle' and 'accu¬ 
rate' piece placings and sometimes achieves 
success. 

16 Wd3 
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The best move, giving White more 
chances of an advantage. Now Black can 
reply 16...c4 with gain of tempo, but since 
the time of the famous Reshevsky- 
Capablanca game (Margate 1935; Game No.2 
in Volume IV of My Great Predecessors) this 
type of position has been judged to favour 
White (although this is not always obvious). 



16.. .2fd8 

I followed the path laid by one of my 
trainers, Evgeny Vladimirov. Subsequently 
it transpired that there is no point in Black 
defending the d5-pawn with his rook and 
that 16...2fc8! is more accurate, as Karpov 
himself played against me (18th game of 
our 1987 match), and then I played against 
Topalov (3rd rapidplay matchgame, Sofia 
1998) and Timman (4th matchgame, Prague 
1998). 

17 Sfdl 

A slight refinement. Earlier there oc¬ 
curred 17 Wf5 cxd4 18 exd4 g6! 19 Wh3 (19 
<2lxd5 iLxd5 20 #xd5 £te5 with equality) 

19.. .JLxb5 20 £lxb5 Wf4 with a good game 
for Black (Dydyshko-Vladimirov, Moscow 
1983), and later - exclusively 17 2fcl!? (yet 
another refinement). 

17.. .2ab8 

Threatening a possible retreat of the bi¬ 
shop to a8. Again it was possible to play 

17.. .c4 and if 18 Wf5 then 18...£)b6, but as a 
matter of principle I did not want to relieve 


the tension in the centre. In the 1990s the 
idea of ...c5-c4 occurred twice in other lines 
- 16...2fc8 17 2fcl 2ab8 18 h3 c4 (Khalif- 
man-Chandler, Bundesliga 1995) and 

16...2fd8 17 2fcl c4 (Vaganian- 

Kir.Georgiev, Elista 1998), and on both 
occasions Black lost (however, not only 
because of the opening). 

18 £xc6 Wxc6 

'If Black first plays 18...2xbl, with the 
aim of weakening the pressure on the d5- 
pawn, then after 19 #xbl Wx c6 20 Wb5! 
<&b8 21 Wa5 Wb6 22 Wxb6 axb6 23 2bl 
White develops some pressure on the 
queenside' - I wrote in the book Dva mat- 
cha. 

However, by 23...cxd4 24 exd4 £sc6! 25 
2xb6 £>xd4 26 2xf6 2c8! 27 £sxd4 2xc3 28 
2c6 2d3 Black forces a draw. And in addi¬ 
tion, apart from 20...£sb8 it is possible to 
play 20...1 r xb5 21 £lxb5 2b8 22 £sxa7 2a8 
23 £>b5 cxd4 24 £lfxd4 2xa2 25 <&c3 2a5 
with equality. 

18...2xbl was probably the most accu¬ 
rate move, since now White can avoid the 
exchange of rooks. 



19 2xb8 

Things would have been more difficult 
for Black after 19 2bcl!?. If 19„.2b2, then 20 
#f5!. I would probably have had to go in 
for the variation 19...c4 20 HT5 £ib6 (after 

20...£lf8 the knight is not participating in 
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the defence of the d5-pawn) 21 Sbl We6 22 
Wc2 a6! (depriving the white rook of the b5- 
square) 23 a4 (23 Sb2 Ae7! 24 Sfdl? ±a3) 

23.. .JLe7 24 h3 £sd7 with double-edged 
play: Black's trump is his protected passed 
c-pawn. 

However, Karpov was aiming not for a 
conflict, but for simplification and the 
creation of minor problems for Black, 
which with my 'help' he was hoping to 
transform into major problems. Although 
the new exchanges completely deaden the 
position, Karpov loves such play and he 
patiently seeks chances with great skill. 

19 .. .5xb 8 20 dxc5 JLxc3 21 WxcB #xc5 22 
Wxc5 £>xc 5 23 h3 



23...£se4! 

The passive 23...Sd8?! would indeed 
have created problems for Black after 24 
£kl4 Sd7 25 <£>c6 (with the threat of 2xd5, 
and if 25 ...^8, then 26 ^b4). 

24 2xd5 2bl+ 25 <^h2 £\xf2 

'The attempt to safeguard the 7th rank 
by 25...2b7 is hardly good on account of 26 
2d4! £>xf2 27 <£>gl 2b2 28 a4, and Black 
faces a difficult problem: how, without 
appreciable losses, can he release his knight 
from White's territory?' (Averbakh, Tai- 
manov). The computer gives an answer to 
this question: 28...2a2 29 a5 g5 30 a6 <448 31 
2d8+ < 4>e7 32 2a8 g4 33 2xa7+ <4>f6 34 hxg4 
(34 <£>d4? g3!) 34...<S^xg4 with equality. But 


was it worth taking such a risk in an actual 
game?! 

26 2d8+ <4>h7 27 2d7 a5 28 2xf7 2b2 



29a4 

After the clever 29 a3 (depriving the rook 
of the b4-square) there could have followed 

29...£>dl 30 e4 £>e3 31 £>h4 2a2 32 e5 2xa3 
33 e6 2a4 with an imminent draw. 

29.. .£>dl 

The draw can be achieved in various 
ways - 29...2a2 30 <£>d4 <£>dl was also fine. 

30 2e7 

The attempt to activate the king - 30 e4 
^e3 31 &g3 is most simply parried by 

31.. .2b4! 32 2e7 (after 32 e5 2xa4 33 e6 2e4 
White does not have 34 e7? because of 

34.. .2xe7!) 32...2xa4, when the passed e- 
pawn is counterbalanced by the outside 
passed a-pawn. 

30.. .2b4 (again 30...2a2 was not bad) 31 

£id4 <£>xe3 

But this is a strange decision: an impa¬ 
tient striving for clarity! In fact things 
would have been much clearer after 

31.. .6g6\? or the immediate 31...2xa4! 32 
£tf5 (32 £>e6 <4>g6) 32...<4>g6 33 g4 <±>f6, when 
the game would have ended in a draw 
before the 40th move. 

32 £>c6 2 c4 

It is instructive how problems can be 
created out of nothing. 32.,.£}fl+ 33 'i’gl 
2c4 34 *xfl 2xc6 35 2e5 2cl+ 36 4>f2 2c2+ 
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37 &g3 2c3+ 38 4>h2 2a3 39 2xa5 g5 would 
have led to a simple draw. 33...2f4!? was 
also good: 34 £)d8 (not 34 2e5?! £)g3 35 
2xa5? h5! with a counterattack) 34...£>g3 35 
£)e6 (35 2xg7+ 4>xg7 36 <£e6+ 4>f6 37 £)xf4 
'i’eS with a draw) 35... I £se2+ 36 2xa4 37 

2xg7+ &h8 38 2g6 (38 2a7 2a2) 38...*h7 39 
£)f8+ <£h8 40 2xh6+ 4>g7 41 2e6 £)f4 42 2e8 
4 > f7 43 2a8 2a2 with a clear draw. 

33 2xe3 2xc6 34 2e5 



34.. .2c3 

An inaccurate implementation of a cor¬ 
rect idea. 34...2a6 35 h4 was unpleasant for 
Black, but the pawn sacrifice 34...2c4! 35 
2xa5 g5! would have forced a draw, since 
White is deprived even of those slight 
possibilities of improving his position, 
which he retained after the move in the 
game. For example, 36 2a8 (36 &g3 2f4 and 
...h6-h5-h4+) 36...h5 37 a5 h4 38 a6 2cl (not 
releasing the white king) 39 a7 2al or 

38.. .g4 39 hxg4 2xg4 40 a7 2a4 with a draw. 

35 2xa5 2a3 

35...g5 36 2b5 2a3 37 a5 &g6 would also 
not have lost, but I did not want the oppo¬ 
nent to be able to activate his rook. 

36 h4! 

A last attempt to achieve success by 
shutting in the enemy king. Fortunately for 
me, the problems facing Black are not fatal 
and the game stays within the bounds of 
approximate equality. 


36.. .*g6! 

The correct move. 36...g5?! 37 h5! was far 
more dangerous. True, the position after 

37.. .6g7 (37...g4!?) 38 2a6 4>h7 39 a5 g4 40 
2a7+ 4>g8 41 a6 <&h8 42 g3! (but not 42 4>gl 
g3 and ...2a2 with a draw) 'followed by the 
transfer of the king to b2', which I thought 
was hopeless for Black, can be saved liter¬ 
ally by one tempo: 42...2a5 43 < 4 > g2 2a2+ 44 
£>fl 4>g8 45 &el &f8! 46 &dl 4>e8 47 &cl 
(47 2a8+ £>f7! 48 &cl 2a5! with a draw) 

47.. .6d8 48 &bl (48 2a8+ &c7!) 48...2a5 49 
*b2 <&c8 50 2a8+ &c7 51 a7 &b6 52 2h8 
2xa7 53 2xh6+ *c5 54 2h8 4>d5 55 h6 *e5 
56 h7 2e7 57 <&c3 &e4 58 4>b4 4>e5 59 4>c5 
2c7+ 60 ^b6 2e7 with a draw. A veritable 
study! 

37 g4 

This makes things easier for Black. 37 
h5+ &f6 38 g3, intending 4 > h3-g4, was more 
subtle. Then a clear-cut way for Black to 
gain a draw would have been the active 

38.. .g5! 39 &h3 2c3 40 2a6+ (or 40 2b5 2c4 
41 a5 2a4 42 4>g2 g4 43 4>f2 2a3) 40...‘£>f5! 
(the king is free!) 41 2xh6 g4+ 42 < 4 > g2 (42 
&h4? 2cl) 42...2c2+ 43 &fl 2c3 (or 

43.. .4 > g5!? immediately) 44 < 4’f2 2f3+ 45 &g2 
&g5 46 2c6 &xh5 47 a5 2a3 etc. 

37.. .*f6 38 2f5+ *e6 39 2f4 (or 39 a5 2a4 
40 &g3 2a3+ 41 4T2 2a4, attacking the g4- 
pawn) 39...g5! 40 hxg5 hxg5 41 2b4 

Here the game was adjourned. 
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41.. .6e5 

The sealed move. The drawing proce¬ 
dure is completely obvious, but the follow¬ 
ing day, to my amazement, Karpov turned 
up for the resumption. Did he simply want 
to disrupt my preparation for the next 
game? 

42 &g2 Sa2+ 43 4*3 SaB+ 44 4e2 Sg3! 

Or perhaps the world champion over¬ 
looked this move, which forces a draw by 
perpetual check (with the rook on b4 the 
white king cannot break across the 4th 
rank)? 

45 4d2 (or 45 2c4 4d5 46 2b4 4e5) 

45.. .2g2+ 46 4e3 2g3+ 47 4e2 2a3! 48 
4d2 2g3 49 2c4 4d5 V*-V* 

Times: 2.16-2.57. 

This game helped me and my trainers to 
draw some useful conclusions. Karpov was 
obviously testing how confidently and 
patiently I played in slightly inferior, 
technical endings, and in the hope of a 
moment's confusion on my part he was 
trying to lure me into positions where a 
small slip might prevent me from drawing. 
Therefore, when aiming for a draw, I had to 
avoid defence from a position of weakness 
and instead aim for active counterplay 
(which, incidentally, is an indicator of 
confidence in one's powers). 


Came 61 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
9th Game, Moscow 
26 / 27 . 09.1985 
Ruy Lopez C92 


1 e4 e5 2 £if3 £k6 3 -&b5 

For the second (and last) time in the 
match we play the Ruy Lopez - and again 
the Zaitsev Variation, which guarantees a 


complicated struggle. 

3.. .a6 4 .&a4 £sf6 5 0-0 £e7 6 2el b5 7 i-b3 
d6 8 c3 0-0 9 h3 JLb7 10 d4 2e8 11 £>bd2 (11 

a4 h6! - Game No.48) ll..JLf8 12 a4 h6 
Despite his pleasant memories of the 5th 
game, Karpov is the first to deviate, not 
wishing to check what improvement his 
opponent had prepared for White after 

12.. .Wd7 (Game Nos.50, 57). On this occasion 
I would finally have chosen 13 d5. 

13 .&C2 



13.. .£sb8 

By present-day standards, a strange 
move: usually Black concedes the centre by 

13.. .exd4 14 cxd4 £>b4, hoping in return to 
obtain counter-chances on the queenside. 
Karpov was to play this in our third and 
fifth matches (cf. the next two volumes). 
But here, true to his match strategy, he 
avoids a discussion in a problematic theo¬ 
retical tabiya and chooses a sideline, which 
gives Black a solid, although passive posi¬ 
tion. 

14 i.d3 c6 15 £>fl 

15 b4 leads to double-edged play, but 15 
b3!? £>bd7 16 VHc2 is better - White essen¬ 
tially has an extra tempo compared with a 
position from the Breyer Variation (Kar- 
pov-Beliavsky, Biel 1992; Game No.102 in 
Volume V of My Great Predecessors), since 
Black has made the non-essential move 
...h7-h6. But against the classical plan with 
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£sfl-g3 the position of the pawn on h6 has 
at least some point - it defends against 
Ag5. 

15.. .^bd7 16 <&g3 

The two sides complete the mobilisation 
of their forces. There now begins a phase of 
'non-contact karate' - a tense, latent strug¬ 
gle for and against the freeing advance 
...d6-d5. 

16.. .Wc7 

16...g6 would hardly have changed any¬ 
thing; after this I would not have played 17 
Wb3 (Yurtaev-Podgaets, Tallinn 1983) or 17 
h4 iLg7 18 h5 (this was discussed in the 
press centre), but all the same 17 JLd2. 

17 £d2 

17 JLe3 blocks the rook on el and thereby 
makes it easer for Black to advance ...d6-d5: 

17.. .d5 18 dxe5 £\xe4 19 £>xe4 dxe4 20 £.xe4 
4ixe5 21 4ixe5 Wxe5 and White has only a 
minute initiative. 

But now 17...d5? is obviously in White's 
favour: 18 dxe5 £>xe4 (or 18...£sxe5 19 £>xe5 
Wxe5 20 f4) 19 £>xe4 dxe4 20 .&xe4, and the 
capture 20...£>xe5 loses material - 21 £>xe5 
etc. 



17...g6 ( 20 ) 

'If 17,..Sad8, then 18 axb5 axb5 19 c4 
with the threat of JLa5 is unpleasant' (Dva 
matcha). Even so, the centralisation of the 
rook (with the idea of ...d6-d5) deserved 
consideration! After 19...bxc4 20 ila5 £\b6 


21 ^.xc4 Sa8! with the threat of ...2xa5 all is 
not so clear: in the variation 22 iLxf7+ 1 B r xf7 
23 JLxb6 Sxal 24 Wxal exd4 25 £xd4 c5 26 
JLxf6 Wxf6 27 #84 Wf7 the two bishops give 
Black quite good compensation for the 
pawn. 

18 td (not 18 Wc2 c5! 19 axb5 c4 20 &fl 
axb5) I8...&h7 

White's position is much the more active, 
but Black's solid defences on the kingside 
cannot be broken up by simple means. 
Thus the recommended 19 h4 is satisfacto¬ 
rily met by 19...h5, when the weakness of 
the g4-point will be at least as significant as 
the weakening of g5. 



19 b3! (22) 

An important prophylactic move: if 19 
Wlc2 Black again has 19...c5! 20 axb5 c4, and 
the piece sacrifice 21 bxa6 cxd3 22 Wxd3 is 
not dangerous in view of 22...Ac6 23 b4 
exd4 (23...d5!?) 24 b5 £\c5 25 Wxd4 £.xb5 26 
1 H r xf6 iLg7 27 Wh4 JLxa6 with compensation 
for the pawn. Now, however, Black is tied 
down. 

19...i-g7 

In the event of 19...d5?! 20 dxe5 £>xe5 21 
£>xe5 Wxe5 White could have chosen the 
gambit continuation 22 f4 iLc5+ 23 jLe3!? 
Wxf4 (23...i.xe3+ 24 Wxe3 #xc3 25 e5) 24 
3ixc5 Wxg3 25 Sfl or the quiet 22 JLf4! We6 
23 e5 £>d7 24 #d2, with hopes at a later 
stage of including the f-pawn in the attack. 
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20Wc2 

A critical moment, and an important one 
for assessing the opening strategy of the 
two players. 



Black has arranged his pieces in order to 
be able to play ...d6-d5, but White is quite 
well prepared for this advance. 

20.. .£lf8 (18) 

In this 'war of nerves' Karpov gives way, 
finally rejecting ...d6-d5 in favour of a solid, 
passive move. 

Although 20...d5 21 £sxe5 £sxe5 22 dxe5 
£ixe4 23 £ixe4 dxe4 24 2xe4 c5 (24...Jb<e5? 
25 2h4 i.g7 26 &xh6! &xh6 27 Wd2 is bad 
for Black) 25 2g4 was too risky for a practi¬ 
cal game, 25...Jbce5! (but not 25...Wxe5? 26 
JLxg6+) would have led to a situation that is 
not altogether clear. In the event of 26 2h4 
Wc6! 27 f3 (27 &e4 #xe4!) 27.. .&g8 28 2xh6 
JLg7 29 2h4 Wd6 Black has some compen¬ 
sation for the pawn. If 26 jLxg6+ fxg6 27 
1 H r xg6+ ^hS 28 axb5 there is the reply 

28.. .Wd6! 29 Wxd6 &xd6 30 2g6 2ed8 - 
White has good compensation for the piece, 
but not yet a win! 26 axb5 axb5 27 2xa8 
2xa8 28 Jbcg6+!? (28 f4 JLg7) is possibly 
stronger, but here too no win is apparent: 

28.. .6.8 29 f4 fxg6 30 fxe5 2al+ 31 *f2 
Wf7+ 32 <£>g3 g5 33 c4 b4 34 i.e3 Wc 7 35 
JLxg5 hxg5 36 2xg5 2gl 37 4>h2 2xg2+ 38 
2xg2 .&xg2 39 < 4 > xg2 Wxe5. 

There now begins a manoeuvring phase. 


where White's chances are better, since he 
controls more space. He dictates the play 
and can calmly prepare the opening of the 
position on one of the wings, whereas Black 
is forced to remain passive. 

21 JLe3! (25) 2l...£ie6 22 2adl 2ac8 23 i-fi 
JLf8 



24Sd2 

The immediate 24 b4 WbS 25 Wa2 is also 
possible, although after 25...^.g7 26 dxe5 
dxe5 27 c4 Sed8 it is not easy for White to 
demonstrate his advantage. 

24.. .Wb8 25 Wbl -i_a8 26 b4 (not allowing 
...c6-c5, and cramping Black even further) 

26.. .1,b7 



27 axb5?l 

The first exchange in this game (on only 
the 27th move!) proves to be a positional 
inaccuracy: White eliminates a potential 
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weakness for Black on a6, as a result of 
which the planned thematic c3-c4 break 
loses in strength. 

He should have played 27 Wa2 (with the 
idea of 2b2, dxe5 and c3-c4), for example: 

27.. .exd4 28 cxd4 d5 29 e5! (after 29 axb5 
cxb5! 30 e5 £se4 31 Sb2 Ag7 and ...f7-f6 
Black is okay) 29...£se4 30 Sb2 £sc3 31 Wb3 
£ixa4 32 Ba2 £>b6 33 h4 with a dangerous 
initiative for the pawn (33...£lc4 34 h5 ^xe3 
35 fxe3 $Le7 36 M3 etc.). 

27.. .axb5 



28Sedl 

'Here 28 dxe5 dxe5 29 c4 is ineffective 
because of 29...bxc4 30 Axc4 jLa8.' (Dva 
matcha). In fact 31 Wall sets Black difficult 
problems: 31...^.xb4 (31...'B r xb4? 32 £>xe5) 
32 Sbl c5 33 £sxe5! £sd4 34 ^d3! M3 35 
2xb8 i.xal 36 Bxc8 2xc8 37 Ba2 M3 38 
Sa7, or 33...2c7 34 2a2! &xe4 (34...i.b7 35 
f3) 35 £>g4 <^xg4 36 ^xe4 ®d4 37 £.xd4 
Bxe4 38 M2 Bce7 39 hxg4 Bel+ 40 &fl 
with a decisive advantage. 

Therefore after 28 dxe5!? dxe5 29 c4 
Black does better to give up a pawn by 

29.. .C5!? 30 bxc5 <&xc5 31 i.xc5 (31 cxb5 
£>cxe4) 31...JLxc5 32 cxb5 r 4?g7, counting on 
his two bishops, play on the dark squares, 
and his blockade of the passed b-pawn. 

28.. .WC7 29 2cl 

The rooks were not badly placed on the 
d-file, and therefore 29 WbS came into 


consideration - after 29...2a8 30 dxe5 dxe5 
31 c4 or 29...exd4 30 cxd4 #e7 31 Ba2 d5 32 
e5 ^e4 33 2bl and Ad3 White's chances 
are better. 

29.. .1-g7 30 2cdl?! 

Somewhat short of time, White decides 
against taking any positive action and 
simply maintains the tension. Nevertheless 
he should have preferred 30 dxe5 dxe5 31 
c4! bxc4 32 JLxc4, increasing the pressure. 

30.. .2cd8! 

An accurate reply. 



While White has been marking time (he 
has played uncertainly between the 27th 
and 30th moves), Black has successfully 
regrouped and is now ready to meet 31 
WbS with 31...d5!. White is obliged to 
simplify, hoping then to retain the initiative 
thanks to the temporary lack of harmony in 
Black's position. 

31 dxe5 dxe5 32 2xd8 2xd8 33 2xd8 £>xd8 
34 c4 

At last! That said, it is now obvious that 
the most favourable moment has been 
missed: after the exchange of rooks it is 
much easier for Black to defend. 

34...bxc4 35 ^.xc 4 ^e 8 ?! 

In the first instance Black should have 
solved the problem of the bishop on b7, 
while simultaneously neutralising the 
unpleasant pressure of its opposite number 
with 35....£Lc8. In this case White's initiative 
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could have quickly petered out: 36 Wal 
£>e8 37 Wa5 ±e6! 38 £b6 (38 Wxc7 £>xc7 39 
£b6 £\a8!) 38...Wb8 39 &e2 £>b7. 

36tta2 

The immediate 36 h4 would hardly have 
posed Black more serious problems: 

36.. .£\d6 37 Ab3 &a6 38 h5 £c4 etc. 

36.. .£>d6 

36...iLc8 was probably more accurate, 
trying to achieve the same aim by different 
means. 

37 ^.b3 £>b5 (now if 37...itc8 White has the 
unpleasant 38 Wa5) 



38 h4! 

After h4-h5 the black king will soon feel 
uncomfortable. 

38.. .£td4 

After 38...h5 39 £>g5+ (39 &g5 £>d4!) 

39.. . < 4’g8 40 JLc5 i 2id4 41 JLc4 all the same 
Black would have had to try and suppress 
White's initiative. 

39 i.xd4 exd4 40 h5 We7 

If 40...JLc8 there could have followed 41 
hxg6+ fxg6 42 £>el We7 43 ^d3. 

White's position is attractive, but to find 
a plan to strengthen it is not easy. Although 
the time control had been reached, I made 
my next two moves at blitz speed, since I 
did not want to have to seal a move. This 
was a mistake - my hastiness sharply 
changed the situation. Botvinnik used to 
teach: 'You should seal a move!' Indeed, if I 


had adjourned the game here, at home 
Karpov would have had to study all the 
possible moves of the white queen. 



41 Wd2 

The invasion 41 Wa5 JLc8 42 Wb6 is 
tempting, but after 42...d3! 43 £lc4 iLg4 
(43...Wd6 is also suitable: 44 e5 d2 45 exd6 
dlW+ 46 <£)fl Wxd6 with equality) 44 hxg6+ 
fxg6 45 ^.xd3 JLxf3 46 gxf3 Wd6 Black has 
sufficient counterplay for the pawn (apart 
from ...Wxd3 he is threatening ...JLd4). 

The pawn sacrifice 41 Wc2!? was the 
most cunning, with the unpleasant threat of 

42 hxg6+ fxg6 43 Wc4. It is not possible to 
take the pawn - 41...Wxb4? because of 42 
JLxf7! £>xf7 43 hxg6+ <&g8 44 Wa2! Wf8 45 
4}f5. Black also has problems in the event of 

41.. .6C8 42 b5 c5 43 &d5. 

The best defence is 41...JLa6! 42 e5! (not 
42 &c4 i.xc4 43 Wxc4 We6) 42...d3 43 Wc3 
c5! 44 hxg6+ fxg6 45 ^e4! (45 Wxc5 Wxc5 46 
bxc5 i.b7 47 &fl &xf3 48 gxf3 &xe5 leads 
to a draw) 45...£>c6 (45...cxb4?! 46 Wd4 is 
extremely risky) 46 <2sf6+ &h8. Now 47 < Sih4 
£>xe5 48 Wxe5 &xf6 49 <^xg6+ 4>g7 50 
Wxe7+ Axe7 51 4}xe7 c4 52 £.a4! c3 53 4}f5+ 
4>f6 54 £ie3 leads by force to a position with 
an extra piece for White, and if Black can 
save himself, then it is only by a miracle: 

54.. .£>e5 55 f4+ &d4 56 4>f2 &c8 57 f5 4>e5 
58 f6 c2 59 £>xc2 dxc2 60 Axc2 4>xf6 61 4>e3 
*e5. 
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However, the move made by me was 
also good enough, just not in connection 
with my next one. 

41...C5 

The culmination of the battle, which has 
arisen almost unnoticed. 



42 #C2? 

I was pinning my hopes on this pawn 
sacrifice. After 42 bxc5 #xc5 43 #f4 #e7 
Black is fine (44 iLd5 iLc6!). 

However, the later discovery 42 b5! 
would have been very strong, retaining the 
initiative despite Black's two connected 
passed pawns! After 42...iLc8 43 iLd5 #a7 

44 #dl! White could have created a deci¬ 
sive attack literally out of nothing: 44...JLd7 

45 #b3 #b6 46 Axf 7 £lxf7 47 #xf 7 £.xb5 48 
e5 and wins. The following variation is also 
instructive: 42...£te6 43 b6 #d6 (43...®g5 44 
#f4) 44 #a5 d3 (44,..gxh5 45 #a7) 45 #a7 
£id8 46 £.xf7 d2 47 hxg6+ 4>h8 48 £>xd2 
#xd2 49 #b8 #d4 50 Ad5! £xd5 51 exd5 
#xd5 52 #c7 c4 53 £te2 - Black is a piece 
up, but he is practically stalemated and is 
forced to return the piece by 53...#g8 (if 

53.. .#dl+ 54 &h2 #d5, then 55 g3) 54 b7 
£ixb7 55 #xb7 £f6, and after 56 £lf4 Ae5 57 
g7+ #xg7 58 #38+ &h7 59 #e4+ 4>g8 60 
#xc4+ #f7 61 £ie6 a queen and knight 
against queen and bishop ending is reached 
with an extra pawn for White. 

42.. .cxb4 


The sealed move. In home analysis i t was 
immediately established that the mating 
construction does not work: in the event of 
the planned 43 hxg6+ fxg6 44 #c4 h5 45 
®xd4 Black can simply remain a pawn up - 

45.. .jLxe4 (if 45...JLxd4 46 #xd4 h4 White is 
saved by a piece sacrifice: 47 #c4! hxg3 - 

47.. .*h6 48 #d4! - 48 #g8+ *h6 49 #h8+ 
4>g5 50 fxg3 #xe4 51 #xd8+). True, White 
does have a draw: 46 £lxe4 #xe4 47 £te6! 
#el+ 48 #fl #d2 (after 48„.#xfl+ 49 4>xfl 
the exchange of knights cannot be avoided: 

49.. .£>f7 50 £>f8+ or 49...£>c6 50 £>g5+) 49 
£>xg7 4>xg7 50 #c4 #d6 51 #g8+ *h6 52 
£d5. 

However, it has to be agreed that it 
would have been vexing for White to resign 
himself to such a draw, when throughout 
the entire game he had held the initiative. 
Besides, this obvious course would have 
been the first to be analysed by Karpov and 
his team, and I sensed that White's position 
still contained some latent and unexpected 
active resources. 

And then, late at night, a very interesting 
idea occurred to me, and it was put into 
effect the next day. 

43 hxg6+ (after the immediate 43 #c4 Black 
has the good reply 43...gxh5) 43—fxg6 44 
#C4 h5 



45 e5!? 

A paradoxical idea, the point of which is 
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to use the bl-h7 diagonal for an attack. 
Although this move does not essentially 
change the assessment of the position 
(Black has a clear-cut way to draw), the 
practical effect proved to be considerable. 
At the board Karpov was obliged to switch 
from the positions studied in his home 
analysis, which, although drawn, were 
nevertheless more promising for him, to the 
calculation of completely new complica¬ 
tions. Moreover, White's threats are by no 
means obvious, and in search of a win 
Black might fall into one of the numerous 
traps and overstep the mark... 



45...i.xf3! 

After 33 minutes' thought Karpov 
chooses the soundest continuation, safely 
avoiding the temptation to test my analysis 
in the lines 45...®c6 and 45...h4. 

The prepared variations were most spec¬ 
tacular, at times even study-like. We will 
consider them in order: 

1) 45...£>c6 46 £>e4! £>xe5 47 £>fg5+ <&h6 
48 #g8 £.xe4 49 f4! Af6 50 At7\, and Black 
must give up his queen, since there is no 
other defence against the mate - 50...'i r xf7 
51 £>xf7+ £>xf7 52 Wxf7 Ag 7. It would 
appear that the possibility of creating an 
unusual fortress by .. JLe4-f5 will save him, 
but 53 g4! b3 (53...hxg4 54 We7) 54 We6! 
concludes the game in White's favour; 

2) 45...h4 46 £>h5! £.xf3 (the idea of 45 e5! 


is strikingly revealed in the variation 

46.. .gxh5? 47 Wg8+ &h6 48 £.c2 £.xf3 49 
Wh7+ <&g5 50 Wg6+ 4>f4 51 «T5 mate) 47 
Wg8+ sfeh6 48 £>xg7 Wxg7 (48...i.g4 49 f4 
Wxg 7 50 Wxd8 and 48...±e4 49 Wh8+ 4>g5 
50 g3! are worse) 49 Wxd8 ith5 50 Wxd4 or 

49.. .Wxe5 50 Wf8+ &g5 51 Wxf3 Wel+ 52 
£h2 We5+ 53 g3 hxg3+ 54 fxg3, and Black 
has little chance of saving the game. 

46...^.xe5 looks stronger, but then too 
White succeeds in creating an attack: 47 
£>xe5 Wxe5 48 Wg8+ £h6 49 £.c2! (alas, 49 
f4 Wel+ 50 £h2 does not win because of 

50.. .gxh5! 51 Wg5+ < ^’h7, when White has 
only perpetual check, but not 50...&xh5? on 
account of the highly spectacular 51 iLdl+!! 
Wxdl 52 Wxd8 with unavoidable mate) 

49.. .d3 50 £.xd3 #xh5 51 Wh8+ <&g5 52 
Wxd8+ <&h6 53 *T8+ <&g5 54 We7+ sfeh6 55 
Wxb7 1 H r dl+ 56 .fi.fl, and the curtain comes 
down. 

46 gxf3 



46...jLxe5 

'The interposition of 46...h4! would have 
enabled Black to gain a two-pawn advan¬ 
tage, but after 47 £te4 Axe5 48 f4! .fi.f6 49 f3 
Wf8 (Black has to reckon with the threat of 
50 Wg8+ and £>e4-f2-g4) 50 <&g2 (in the 
event of 50 Wg8+? Wxg8 51 £>xf6+ <&g7 52 
®xg8 ®c6 the ending is bad for White, 
despite his extra piece) 50... < ^’g7 51 WdS the 
dominating placing of White's pieces fully 
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compensates for his material deficit.' (Dva 
matcha) 

However, the computer somewhat 
quelled my optimism. It is not so easy for 
White to save this position, although he has 
not yet overstepped the mark: 51...Wf7 52 
Wd6 We7 53 Wd5 £>f7 54 £.c4 £>h6 (at the 
time we underestimated the manoeuvre of 
the knight to f5) 55 £ig5! iLxg5 (55...&h8 56 
£se4) 56 fxg5 £>f7 57 f4 &f8 58 Wxd4 Wd6 59 
We4 Wd2+ 60 &h3 Wf2 61 Wd3 Wxf4 62 
£.xf7 Wxf7 63 Wd6+ We7 64 Wxg6 b3 65 
Wh6+ ( &f7 66 Wh5+, gaining a draw. Well, 
the old assessment, although excessively 
optimistic, was nevertheless correct. 

47 f4! ±xf4! 

After an agonising search Karpov ac¬ 
cepts the sacrifice of another pawn. It looks 
terribly dangerous to play 47...$Lg7 because 
of 48 f5 gxf5 (48...Wg5!?) 49 Wg8+ &g6 50 
Ac2, although even here after 50...Wc7 (or 

50...b3) 51 A\f5+ &f6 52 £h3 Wcl+ 53 &g2 
Wc6+ 54 < ^’h2 Wc7 Black does not lose. 

48 Wg8+ &h6 49 i.c2! 



The crux of White's idea! It turns out to 
be by no means easy to defend against the 
'naive' threat of mate on g6. For example: 

49,..d3? (49...Wf6? 50 £le4) 50 £xd3 Wf6 51 
£se4 Wal+ 52 &g2 Ac71 (52...Wg7 53 Wxd8 
b3 is more tenacious) 53 £ic3! Wa8+ 54 f3 
Wc6 55 Wf8+ &h7 56 <£se4!, and mate can be 
avoided only at the cost of the queen. 


But, being three pawns up. Black can go 
in for a counter-sacrifice. 

49...Wg7! 

This piece sacrifice puts everything in its 
place: there is too little material left on the 
board, and a draw becomes inevitable. 

50 Wxd8 i.xg3 51 fxg3 We 5 52 Wf8+ &g5 
53 &g2 yi-’/i 

If 53...We2+ there follows 54 &h3, and 
the white bishop is taboo on account of the 
mate on f4. Times: 2.38-3.13. 

Nikitin: 'A fascinating encounter! The 
unexpectedly tense adjournment session 
was an adornment to the game, transform¬ 
ing it into a minor but memorable artistic 
production.' 

Meanwhile the difference in the scores 
remained minimal and the intensity of the 
struggle in the match increased. Karpov 
realised that he needed to try and consoli¬ 
date his leading position: it would be 
dangerous to defer the solving of this 
problem to the finish, being inferior to his 
opponent in stamina and energy reserves. 

The 10th game was a very important 
one. I had Black and I saved myself, in the 
words of the commentators, 'with a series 
of stunning sacrifices', as a result of which 
Karpov must have been left with a feeling 
of deep disappointment. 


Game 62 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
10th Game, Moscow 
28.09.1985 
Sicilian Defence B85 


1 e4 

I was rather expecting 1 d4. My oppo¬ 
nent's first move, and also his entire ap¬ 
pearance, spoke of his determination to 
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win. Karpov had a subtle feeling for such 
moments, when the turn of his main wea¬ 
pon had arrived. From that day in five 
successive 'White' games he would play 
only 1 e4 and try to undermine my Sicilian. 

1...C5 2 £if3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ■5 xd4 £>f6 5 £>c3 
a6 6 .&e2 e6 (again the Scheveningen 
Variation) 7 0-0 AeJ 8 f4 0-0 9 ^hl 'V/cJ 10 
a4 (10 ±f3 - Game No.9) 10...£\c6 11 i.e3 
He8 12 i.gl 

The champion did not bother to check 
how I would improve Black's play com¬ 
pared with the 2nd game, and he made a 
move of Geller, one of his helpers. Before 
this and later he chose 12 JLf3 (Game Nos.49, 
54, 70, 76). 



12.. .2.8 

The source game Geller-Polugayevsky 
(50th USSR Championship, Moscow 1983) 
went 12...e5?! 13 £ib3 exf4, but 13 £\xc6 
would have been more unpleasant for 
Black: lS.-.Wxcb (13...bxc6 14 fxe5 dxe5 15 
.&c4) 14 JLd3 JLe6 15 f5 ^.c4 16 a 5 with the 
initiative. 

The alternative was the simplifying 

12.. .£>xd4 13 Wxd4 e5 14 Wd3 exf4 15 Sxf4 
JLe6 (15...d5!?) or the more restrained 

12.. .JLd7, not determining the pawn struc¬ 
ture (we discussed this in our preparation): 
13 <&b3 (13 Wd3 2ac8!?) 13...b6 (avoiding 

13.. .£\b4 14 a5, Karpov-Quinteros, Han¬ 
nover 1983) 14 ±f3 Hab8 15 We2 £>b4 16 e5 


£>fd5 17 ^xd5 ^xd5 18 ^.e4! with the 
initiative for White (Tseshkovsky- 
Kasparov, Moscow 2004), but 15...JLc8!? is 
better, with double-edged play. 

13 Wd2 

A minor novelty with a psychological 
implication - to disturb the opponent. 
Previously 13 Wd3 had occurred, with the 
idea of switching the queen to the kingside. 
In reply I was planning 13...e5 14 fxe5 (14 
£>b3 exf4) 14...dxe5 15 £>f5 ±xf5 16 2xf5 
£\d4!. This pawn sacrifice had been shown 
to me before the first match by Adorjan 
(16...£ib4 17 Wg3 £lxc2 18 2afl is danger¬ 
ous). After 17 Axd4 exd4 18 Wxd4 Ad6 
(18...2bd8!?) Black has compensation 
sufficient for equality (the source game: 
Mainka-Adorjan, Polanica Zdroj 1992). 

13.. .e5 

All the same! But with the queen on d2 
Black is not obliged to hurry with this 
advance, and on the next occasion I would 
have played 13...JLd7!. For example: 14 £sb3 
£sa5 15 £>xa5 Wxa5 16 JLd3, and now not 

16.. .JLC6? 17 b4! Wc7 18 b5 (Mainka-Vogt, 
Baden-Baden 1992), but 16...2bc8 with 
chances for both sides. The move played in 
the game does not yet spoil anything, but it 
makes things harder for Black. 

14 ®b3 



14...^a5! 

Preventing the blockade of the queenside 
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by a4-a5. Incidentally, after the immediate 

12.. .e5 13 £sb3 the manoeuvre 13...£la5 is 
bad because of 14 fxe5 dxe5 15 £id5. But 
here, thanks to the position of the queen on 
d2, Black has the reply ...£ixb3. 

15 £sxa5 Wxa5 16 Aa7 

The bishop returns to e3, but first White 
drives the black rook to a less active posi¬ 
tion. After 16 f5 it would have been possi¬ 
ble to initiate counterplay on the queenside 
- 16...'B r b4 17 We3 Ad 7 18 b3 Ac6 19 Ac4 
Sec8! 20 Sfdl b5!, or to strike in the centre 
with 16...d5!? 17 exd5 Ab4 18 Sadi Ad7. 

1 6 .. .5a 8 17 Ae3 

The advanced position of the queen on 
a5 cannot be exploited: 17 We3 exf4 18 Sxf4 
Ae6 19 Ab6 Wg5. 



As Averbakh and Taimanov observed, 
something similar had already occurred 
between us: if the white bishop is moved to 
f3 and the black queen to c7, a position 
from the 45th game of our first match is 
reached (Game No.49). In the opinion of the 
commentators, this seemingly insignificant 
difference is to White's advantage: the f-file 
is free and his bishops are concertedly 
attacking the queenside, while the queen at 
a5 is insecure and may come under threat. 

17...Wb4!? (36) 

'After a long think Kasparov took an un¬ 
expected decision,' wrote Averbakh and 
Taimanov. 'This manoeuvre was greeted 


sceptically by the experts: its drawbacks are 
more apparent than its virtues. It is prob¬ 
able that Kasparov too did not consider it 
to be ideal. But the move was not one made 
willingly... Therefore Black's move should 
not be judged too severely: its aim was to 
provoke a storm, even at the cost of taking 
a risk. But a far from minor role in the 
choice was also played by psychological 
motifs - the play now enters a phase of 
wild complications, and to adjust to such 
play is identically difficult for both players. 
And to some extent this equalises the 
chances...' 

Indeed, on seeing that 13...e5 had not 
lived up to my expectations, I decided to 
muddy the water and cause some confu¬ 
sion in my opponent's ranks. However, 
although the queen move is risky, analysis 
does not support the criticism of it (it was 
only my next move that was wrong), and 
things are by no means so bad for Black. 
The typical exchange 17...exf4 was possible 
- after 18 Axf4 Ae6 19 Sadi (19 Axd6? 
£}xe4!) 19...Sad8 or 19...Wb4 White's advan¬ 
tage is insignificant. I did not like 18 Sxf4 
Ae6 19 Ad4 (after 19 b4, the move sug¬ 
gested by Averbakh and Taimanov, then 

19.. .Wc7, 19...We5 and 19...Wd8 are all 
suitable replies) 19...£sd7, but 19...Wg5!? 
with the threat of...£sh5 is interesting (true, 
with a score of 'minus one' in a match for 
the world championship, it is not easy to 
decide on such a trick). 

18 Wd3 

If 18 Ad3 Black does best to continue 

18.. .exf4! 19 Axf4 (19 Sxf4 £sg4) 19...Ad8 (I 
prefer this to 19...Ad7) 20 Ag5 Ae6 21 a5 
Sc8, and the queen is excellently placed on 
b4. 

In lnformator 40 Karpov suggested the 
pawn sacrifice 18 a5!? £sxe4 19 £sxe4 Wxe4 
20 Af3 Wg6 21 Ad5! with the evaluation 
'unclear'. I think that after 21...Sf8 there is 
nothing terrible for Black. 
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18.. .1,e6? 

A blunder, which virtually loses the 
game. The modest development of the 
queen's bishop suggests itself - 18....&d7!. 
Thanks to his active queen on b4 Black 
confidently maintains the balance, for 
example: 19 fxe5 (19 f5 is now unfavourable 
in view of 19...JLc6 20 iLf3 b5) 19...dxe5 20 
£>d5 (20 Sxf6? Axf6 21 Wxd7 Wxb2) 

20.. .£>xd5 21 Wxd5 £.c6! 22 Wxf7+ sfeh8 23 
iLd3 Wxb2 24 a5 #c3, or 19 Sa3 (Averbakh, 
Taimanov) 19...exf4! 20 Sb3 (after 20 Hxf4 
Wa5 21 iLd4 Wg5 the rook on a3 is no 
adornment to White's position) 20...#a5 21 
Hxf4 Sab8 22 iLa7 iLe6 with equality. 

However, 18...iLe6? leads to complica¬ 
tions, which after accurate play by Karpov 
should have led to a great advantage for 
White. On seeing this move, Botvinnik 
passed a severe verdict: 'In the Schevenin- 
gen it should be forbidden for Garry to 
place his bishop on e6.' Everyone remem¬ 
bered the 2nd game, where Black, with a 
quite normal position, went in for compli¬ 
cated but incorrect play with 16...JLe6. In 
both cases the provocation of f4-f5 proved 
advantageous to White. However, at this 
analogies with the 2nd game do not end. 

19 f5 i-d7 20 2a3! 

20 a5 looks tempting, but after 20...Hac8 
21 Ha3 Black sacrifices the exchange - 

21.. .5xc3! 22 2xc3 (22 Wxc3 #xe4) 22...£.b5! 


23 Wdl iLc6, obtaining worthy compensa¬ 
tion. Not without reason, Karpov hopes to 
achieve more. 

20...Wa5 

20...d5? would have led to a complete 
disaster for Black: 21 exd5 e4 22 Wdl Wa5 
23 2b3 i.b4 24 i.d4!. 

212b3 b5 

An essentially forced pawn sacrifice: af¬ 
ter 21...1 r c7 22 £.b6 Wc6 23 a5 2ac8 24 2dl 
Black would have been in a complete 
positional bind and although he would 
have retained equal material, he would 
most probably have been unable to hold 
out. 

22 axb5 axbs 

Just four moves earlier White could only 
have dreamed of such a position. But such 
an unexpected bonus deprived Karpov of 
his objectivity, and instead of continuing to 
strengthen his position, he decided to grab 
a pawn. 



23 £>xb5? 

An error in reply, after which White's ad¬ 
vantage begins to slip away. After 23 £>d5, 
as suggested by Averbakh and Taimanov 
(23...£>xd5 24 Wxd5), Black is saved by a new 
pawn sacrifice - 23... iLc6! 24 ®xe7+ 2xe7 25 
VHxd6 (25 iLg5 is weaker: 25...2d7 26 ilxf6 
gxf6 and ...<&f8-e7) 25...Wc7 26 £.c5 2ae8 27 
iLxb5 ilxb5 28 2xb5 ®xe4 29 Wd5 4^f6 with 
some counterplay. 
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But by 23 i.g5! b4 24 ±xf6 Axf6 25 £>d5 
White would have obtained a technically 
won position, for example: 25...Jk.g5 26 Wg3 
f6 27 Sxb4 Ac6 28 £c4 £h8 29 c3 (although 
Black could still have resisted). 

23...£c6 

For the sacrificed pawn Black has man¬ 
aged to free himself and create pressure 
against the e4-point! White cannot disre¬ 
gard this factor... 



24i.f3?! 

Not the best idea. After 24 £lxd6 2ed8! 
(if 24...Jk.xd6 25 Wxd6 JLxe4, then 26 c4! is 
strong) 25 £b6 Wa4! 26 2a3 Wb4 27 2xa8 
2xa8 28 £lc4 Jk.xe4 Black has every chance 
of a draw. 

However, 24 £>c3! was stronger - it was 
this that I was afraid of during the game: in 
the event of 24...2ab8?! 25 £g5! 2xb3 26 
cxb3 Black cannot play 26...£ixe4 because of 
27 Axe7 £>xc3 28 bxc3 2xe7 29 Wxd6, and 
therefore White can establish complete 
control of the d5-point (jk.xf6, Wd2, ^.c4) 
and obtain an overwhelming advantage. 

24...2eb8! is more accurate - it has to be 
this rook! If 25 Jk.g5, then 25...2xb3 26 cxb3 
'B r b6 27 JLxf6 JLxf6 and after 28 £sd5 - not 
the modest 28...Wb7, but 28...#d4! 29 Wxd4 
exd4 30 £>xf6+ gxf6 31 ^.d3(f3) 2e8 with a 
probable draw. 28 WC4 is more interesting, 
but here too after 28...JLb7 29 JLh5 2f8 30 b4 
Wd4 Black has every chance of a draw: 31 


b3 £g5 32 2dl £d2 33 £>e2 We3 34 £>g3 
&el 35 2xd6 Axg3 36 hxg3 Wxg3 37 Axf7+ 
^hS. And if 25 2a3 1 B r b4 26 JLa7 he has a 
curious queen sacrifice - 26...#xb2!? 27 2a2 
Wxa2 28 £>xa2 2xa7 or 27 £>dl Wb4 28 2b3 
2xa7 29 2xb4 2xb4 30 Wc3 2b6. 

Karpov carries out a different plan, aim¬ 
ing to fortify his knight on b5, but in so 
doing he underestimates Black's tactical 
resources. 

24.. .2ab8 25 c4 

25 £>xd6 2xb3 26 cxb3 2d8 27 £>c4 2xd3 
28 £>xa5 £xe4 29 £xe4 &xe4 30 Agl i.b4 
was unfavourable for White, but again 25 
£lc3 was stronger, although after 25...2xb3 
26 cxb3 2b8 27 Wc4 &d7 28 £g5 2b4 29 
#d3 h6 (after 29...2xb3 30 £xf6 gxf6 31 Wc2 
Black has problems) 30 Jk.xf6 2d4 and 

31.. .Jb<f6 the position is close to a draw. 



25.. .Wa8! 

Black consistently carries out his strate¬ 
gic idea - an attack on the e4-point, which, 
of course, also has a concrete tactical basis. 

26£g5 

In search of a now non-existent advan¬ 
tage, Karpov takes a risk. Perhaps he had 
been planning 26 2a3 but overlooked the 
unexpected 26...^.xe4!. A draw would have 
resulted from 26 £lc7 2xb3 27 Wxb3 1 B r b8 28 
Wxb8 2xb8 29 £>d5 £xd5 30 cxd5 2xb2 31 
2al 2b4 32 &g5 h6. 

26.. .1.xe4 27 ^.xe4 £sxe4 
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Another important tactical nuance: now 

28 £lc7? is not possible in view of 28...£}f2+ 

29 2xf2 2xb3 30 Wfl (30 #dl #a7) 30...Wb8 
31 £ixe8 Axg5 32 Wdl 2e3 and wins. 



28 iLxe7 2xe7 29 2a3 

With the sudden 29 f6! (Averbakh, Tai- 
manov) White would have forced a draw - 

29.. .gxf6 (29...£>xf6 30 £>xd6) 30 We2, and 
the weakened position of Black's king 
forces him to play accurately: 30...2a7! 31 
£ic7! 2xc7 32 2xb8+ Wxb8 33 Wxe4 Wxb2 34 
* r a8+ *g7 35 Wd8 We2 36 Wxf6+ with 
perpetual check. 

29.. .Wc6 



The first round of complications has con¬ 
cluded in favour of Black: he has the safer 
king position and, most importantly, strong 
centralisation. 

30 b4 


Karpov does not sense that the situation 
has changed, and he still tries to achieve 
something, by exploiting his only trump - 
his b-pawn. Again he could have gained a 
draw, this time by 30 £ia7, for example: 

30.. .2xa7 31 2xa7 2xb2 32 Wd5 £>f2+ 33 
&gl £>h3+! 34 £>hl (34 gxh3? «T>6+) 

34.. .£if2+ with perpetual check, or 30...Wb6 
31 Wxe4 2xa7 32 2xa7 Wxa7 33 2bl h6 34 
h3 2b3 35 2dl etc. 



30.. .H5 

For a long time I cursed myself for this 
move, excessively weakening my king's 
position. However, as it transpired, in fact 
it does not change much. After the recom¬ 
mended 30...h6 (an escape square is neces¬ 
sary, if only to create the threat of ...d6-d5) 
White can again play 31 £ia7 2xa7! 32 2xa7 
2xb4, only now not 33 Wf3 (as in the game) 

33.. .Wxc4! 34 2a8+ 4>h7 35 f6 g6 with ad¬ 
vantage to Black, but 33 Wd5! Wxc4 34 Wxc4 
2xc4 35 2d7, and White is saved by the 
cramped position of the black king. In 
addition, he had a computer way to equal¬ 
ise - 31 2a5 2c8 32 c5! dxc5 33 -52»c3! £if6! 34 
2xc5 (at the board this would be hard to 
find). 

However, of course, the move in the 
game makes things easier for White. 

31 £ia7! 2xa7! (eliminating the knight, so 
that after b4-b5 it should not go to c6) 32 

2xa7 2xb4 33 Wf3! 
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It was because of this reply that I regret¬ 
ted the expansive ...h7-h5. Here in the event 
of 33 Wd5 Wxc4 34 Wxc4 2xc4 35 2d7 the 
position of the pawn on h5 is to Black's 
advantage: 35...f6 36 g3 <4>h7! 37 2b 1 4>h6 
(escaping from the cage) 38 2b8 ^g5 39 
2xg7+ <4>xf5 40 2h8 d5 41 2xh5+ <4>e6 with 
chances of an advantage thanks to the 
powerful centre. 

3B...Sxc4 34 Wxh5! 



It appears that White is ahead of his op¬ 
ponent in the creation of tactical threats to 
the king, but... 

34...£>f2+ 35 i’gl £)h3+! 36 <£>hl (36 Wxh3? 
Wb6+) 36..Af2+ 37 4>gl ’/i-’/i 

Times: 2.15-2.06. 

An exceptionally tense and complicated 
encounter, which undoubtedly left both 
players with a feeling of dissatisfaction; 
both could reproach themselves for making 
mistakes which radically changed the 
course of the play. And yet, as regards its 
contribution to the match 'balance sheet', 
this game was on the plus side for me: 
Karpov had good winning chances, but he 
was unable to build on his advantage. 
Nikitin: 'Apparently this defect in his play 
unnerved the champion, and had an op¬ 
pressive effect on him - at any event, 
between the 11th and 16th games he played 
poorly.' 


The second half of the match was ap¬ 
proaching. I needed to regain the necessary 
confidence, which I had lacked in the first 
ten games, and to find the best way of 
carrying out everything that had been accu¬ 
mulated in the preparation period. I invol¬ 
untarily remembered Botvinnik's prognosis: 
'If after 10-12 games Kasparov will be level 
or even losing by one point, he will have 
good chances of victory in the match.' 

In those days the situation was very sub¬ 
tly assessed by Adorjan, with whom I 
spoke on the telephone after the 10th game. 
While lamenting that, starting with the 7th 
game, I had missed several favourable 
possibilities, at the end of the conversation 
Andras added: 'The main thing is not the 
score, but the trend, which, in my opinion, 
is favourable.' 


Came 63 

C. Ka s pa rov-A. Ka rpov 

World Championship Match, 
11th Game, Moscow 
01 . 10.1985 

Nimzo-lndian Defence E21 


1 d4 £sf6 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 i.b4 4 £>f3 0-0 (4...c5 
- Game Nos.53, 65, 69; 4...£ie4 - Game No.71) 
5 i.g5 c5 
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Karpov avoids a repetition of the 7th 
game, where 5...d6 was played ( Game 
No.59), and immediately attacks White's 
centre, which is more logical: since the 
bishop has gone from cl to g5, and after 
...h7-h6 will move further away to h4, Black 
tries to create counterplay on the a5-el 
diagonal, by exploiting the pin on the 
knight at c3 - and immediately sets his 
opponent a tough choice. 

6 e3?l 

A natural move, but not the best, losing 
the chance of fighting for an opening 
advantage (the position after 5...c5 had 
been insufficiently well studied by us). 

6 d5!? is interesting - compared with the 
Leningrad Variation (4 .&g5) Black has 
already castled, which restricts his possi¬ 
bilities in set-ups with ...JLxc3, ...d7-d6 and 
...e6-e5. True, this is a highly committal 
continuation and it has hardly been studied 
in the main line with 6...b5!?. 

But the consolidating 6 Scl! was correct. 
Against the sharpest reply - 6...cxd4 7 £>xd4 
h6 8 ^.h4 $3c6 9 e3 JLxc3+!? (after 9...$Le7 or 

9.. .d5 Black faces a struggle for equality) 10 
Exc3 g5 11 jk.g3 £>e4 for the next 'White' 
game we prepared a sharp exchange sacri¬ 
fice: 12 h4!? £)xc3 13 bxc3 #a5 14 Ad3 
#xc3+ 15 *fl £)b4 16 i.bl #xc4+ 17 *gl 
with an attack. In the event of 8...JLxc3+ 9 
Exc3 g5 10 .&g3 <5ie4 again 11 h4!? is not bad: 

11.. .WaS 12 #c2 £lxc3 13 bxc3 with a dan¬ 
gerous initiative (13...g414 .&d6). 

Now, however, Black's idea proves 
completely justified and he has a comfort¬ 
able game. He can even win a pawn, but it 
was precisely this that I was not afraid of! 

6.. .cxd4 

The pawn-grabbing 6..Ma5 leads after 7 
JLxf6 jLxc3+ 8 bxc3 #xc3+ 9 4id2 gxf6 10 
Scl to a dangerous weakening of the black 
king's defences. 

7 exd4 h6 8 i.h4 d5 

A solid reply. Karpov again avoids the 


sharp 8. .Ma5, although it is now dubious to 
play 9 Jbcf6 JLxc3+ 10 bxc3 #xc3+ 11 £ld2 
gxf6: the d4-pawn is hanging, and if 12 
#g4+ &h7 13 Sbl Black has 13...£)c6. 

9 Ad3!? i.xc3+ 10 bxc3 Wxc3+ 11 &fl is 
better - if Il...£ic6 12 ^.xf6 gxf6 13 Sbl d6 
14 h4 &g7 15 Sb3 #a5 16 Sh3 White has a 
powerful attack (Rashkovsky-Razuvaev, 
Minsk 1985), although after ll...d6! 12 ^.xf6 
gxf6 13 Scl #85 14 h4 e5 all is not so clear 
(Rashkovsky-Novikov, Tashkent 1986). 

Later 9 #c2 l £>e4 10 Scl d5 occurred, 
with approximate equality. 10 ^.d3!? £)xc3 
11 0-0 is more energetic, but now I have 
come to the conclusion that here too after 

11. .Mai 12 #d £>xa2 13 Wbl d6 14 Sxa2 
#e8 White's initiative merely compensates 
for the pawn deficit - and not more. 



9 Scl!? 

Psychologically the correct move. In fact 
it does not give anything, but White delays 
the development of his king's bishop, not 
wishing to lose a tempo after 9...dxc4, 
reinforces his c3-point and forces Black to 
reckon with the constricting c4-c5. 

9...dxc4?! 

A clear concession to the opponent - ef¬ 
fectively a gift of a tempo. At the cost of 
this Karpov eliminates the pseudo-threat of 
c4-c5, while striving for a relatively clear 
position with prospects of equality (and he 
almost achieves his aim!). 
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9...<£)c6! is correct, not fearing 10 c5?! in 
view of 10...g5! 11 iLg3 <5^e4. In practice 
White has preferred 10 cxd5 exd5 (Tai- 
manov-Parma, Tbilisi 1973), 10 iLe2 dxc4! 
(Rashkovsky-Mikhalchishin, Kuybyshev 
1986), or 10 a3 &e7 11 c5 £>e4 12 £.xe7 Wxe7 
(a position from the Panov Attack with the 
inclusion of the moves a2-a3 and ...h7-h6) 
13 JLb5 £>xc3 14 Sxc3 e5 15 0-0 &g4 
(I.Ivanov-Seirawan, Saint John (blitz) 1988), 
but in every case he did not have even a 
hint of an advantage. 

10 £xc4 £sc 6 11 0-0 £e7 



As a result Black has obtained a well- 
known tabiya from the Queen's Gambit, but 
with an extra tempo for White - his queen's 
rook has already gone to cl. It is not alto¬ 
gether clear how significant this is, espe¬ 
cially if White should carry out the typical 
plan with a2-a3, iLa2 and WdS followed by 
his queen's rook to dl. 

Nevertheless, a tempo is a tempo! Thus 
in the 9th Korchnoi-Karpov matchgame 
(Merano 1981) exactly the same position 
was reached, but with a significant differ¬ 
ence: it was Black's turn to move (the 
bishop had gone straight to e7, and not via 
b4), and he easily equalised by ll...£ih5! 12 
JLxe7 £ixe7 (Game No.84 in Volume V of My 
Great Predecessors). 

12 Sel b6 

With the rook on el, the idea 12...£ih5 13 


JLxe7 <£>xe7 is no longer so good. After this 
Averbakh and Taimanov recommended 14 
£ie5 4T6 15 2e3, 'and the intrusion of the 
rook on the kingside may lead to a danger¬ 
ous attack', but 14 d5! exd5 (14...£if4 15 d6) 
15 JLxd5 is more resolute, and if 15...£if6, 
then 16 £.xf7+! &xf 7 17 «h3+ £>ed5 
(17...&e8? 18 £>e5; 17,..*g6? 18 Scdl) 18 2e5 
Ae6 19 £id4, regaining the piece and emerg¬ 
ing a pawn up. After 15...£lxd5 16 £lxd5 Ae6 
17 £ic7 or 15...<5if4 16 Ae4 Black would have 
faced a depressing struggle for equality. 

With 12...b6 Karpov aims for a normal 
set-up, assuming that the rook on cl will 
not greatly strengthen White's position. In 
addition, the inclusion of the moves ...h7-h6 
and iLg5-h4 is to Black's advantage: the 
white bishop is unable to retreat along the 
cl-h6 diagonal and is vulnerable to the 
exchanging operation ...£ih5. 



13 a3 (24) 

Both supplying an escape square for the 
bishop on c4, and a defence against ...<5ic6- 
b4-d5. The immediate central breakthrough 
13 d5 looked tempting, since if 13...£ia5? 14 
iLfl £ixd5 there is the pretty stroke 15 
Wxd5! exd5 16 £.xe7 Wd7 (not 16..Mc7 17 
£sb5 Wd7 18 2c7 - this is where the rook on 
cl comes in useful!) 17 iLb5 Wg4 18 Axf8 
and wins. 

But the cool-headed 13...£ixd5! would 
have led to drawing simplification: 14 
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£sxd5 iLxh4 15 iLb5 iLb7 or 14 iLxd5 exd5 

15 Wxd5 (15 £>d4 &xh4 16 £>xc6 Wd6! 17 
£ixd5 ^hS with equality) 15...Wxd5 16 
£ixd5 iLxh4 17 £sxh4 iLb7, and if 18 2xc6, 
then 18...Sfe8!, regaining the piece. 

13...£b7 

Now 13...£>h5 is bad because of the im¬ 
mediate 14 d5! (14 &xe7 <&xe7 15 d5 £>f4!? 

16 d6 £>f5 17 £>e4 Ab7 is unclear) 14...&xh4 
15 dxc6, and the c6-pawn greatly cramps 
Black. But after 13...iLb7 he is now threaten¬ 
ing ...£)h5. 

14 i.g3 

After 14 iLa2, with the idea of rapidly 
setting up a queen and bishop battery on 
the bl-h7 diagonal, there would have 
followed 14...£>h5!, and if 15 iLxe7 £ixe7 16 
£ie5, then 16...£if4, controlling the d5-point. 
Therefore I moved my bishop away in good 
time in order to parry 14...<£sh5 with the 
central breakthrough 15 d5. 



14.. .Hc8 

'By 14...iLd6 15 £>e5 &xe5 16 dxe5 Wxdl 
17 Scxdl £>h5 18 Sd7 Sab8 Black could 
have successfully fought for equality' 
(Averbakh, Taimanov). But after 19 iLb5! 
(with the threat of 2xb7 and ^.xc6) he has 
problems, and 18...£>a5!? is better, while for 
White 18 £>b5!? comes into consideration 
(and if 18...iLa6 19 JLfl). Apart from 

15.. .jLxe5 Black can play 15...2c8 16 £>b5 
i.b8 17 £>xf7!? 2xf7 18 £.xe6 £.xg3 19 hxg3 


a6 20 Wb3 axb5 21 £.xf7+ £h8 22 d5 or 

15.. .£>e7 16 £>b5 &b8 17 <&xf7!? 2xf7 18 
&xe6 &xg3 19 £.xf7+ <&xf7 20 Wb3+ <*f8 21 
Wxg3 £>f5 22 We5 Wd5 23 f3. White's ad¬ 
vantage is only slight, but he nevertheless 
remains the active side. 

15 £a2 

Now 15 d5?! is premature in view of 

15.. .£>a5 16 Aa2 exd5 17 <&xd5 &xd5! 18 
2xc8 WxcS 19 JLxd5 2d8, and after 20 2xe7 
£>xd5 21 2el £>b4(f4) 22 Wbl £>d3 it is only 
White who may have problems. 

15.. .1.d6! 

The exchange of bishops frees Black's 
game somewhat, but the main thing is that 
he intends to play ...4^c6-e7, after which he 
will have absolute control over the key d5- 
point. White must hurry with counter¬ 
measures. 



16 d5 (23) 

This traditional breakthrough forces 
simplification, after which White's slight 
initiative should have soon evaporated. 
However, if 16 iLh4 (with the idea of 

16...JLe7 17 Wd3! and JLbl) there could have 
followed 16...g5!. Now 17 £ixg5?! hxg5 18 
JLxg5 is incorrect in view of 18...£lxd4!, 
repulsing the premature attack: 19 iLd5! (19 
2e3 £>f5) 19...iLxd5 20 Wxd4 &e7 21 £>xd5 
£>xd5 or 19...£>e2+!? 20 Wxe2 exd5 21 Wf3 
< &g7. And after 17 icg3 Axg3 18 hxg3 g4 19 
£ie5 Wxd4! things head for a draw: 20 £ixc6 
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Wxdl 21 £\e7+ 4>g7 22 Scxdl Sce8 23 ilxe6 
Sxe7 24 jLc 4 Sfe8 with equality, or 20 4^xf7 
Wxdl 21 Scxdl £>xf7 22 £xe6+ <4>g6 23 
.&xc8 Sxc8 with a sharp but equal endgame 
(24 £\d5 £>xd5 25 Sxd5 Sc7 etc.). 

In my book Dva matcha I recommended 
16 .&e5, 'and after 16...^.xe5 17 dxe5 £\d7 18 
JLbl White would retain the initiative'. 
However, this is weak in view of 16....&b8! 
(with the idea of ...£\xe5), when the picture 
changes in Black's favour: 17 .&xf6?! (17 
£xb8 £\xb8) \7..Mxt6 18 d5 exd5 19 £>xd5 
1 H r xb2 or 17 ^.bl £\xe5 18 dxe5 Wxdl 19 
Scxdl ji.xf3 20 gxf3 4^h5 etc. 

Probably the only chance of retaining a 
complicated position was the alternative 16 
£\e5, for example: 16...£}e7 17 £\xf7!? Sxf7 
18 JLxe6 .&xg3 19 hxg3 Sc6 with an unclear 
game. 

I6...£>xd5 17 ^xd5 i.xg3 18 hxg3 exd5 19 
^.xd5 (despite the drawing tendencies, 
White still has slight pressure) 



19...Wf6 

19...'B r d7 (20 Sc2 Sfe8 with equality) also 
looks sound, but I do not see any funda¬ 
mental difference. 

20 Wa4 Sfd8 21 Scdl! (21 Wei Sd6 with 
equality) 21...Sd7 

Black does not need any dangerous ex¬ 
periments - 21...'H f xb2?! 22 jLxc6 Sxdl 23 
£.xb7 Sxel+ 24 <&xel Sd8 25 £>f3 etc. 

However, Karpov did not choose the 


best way of doubling rooks. 21...Sd6 may 
not have appealed to him in view of 22 <£)e5 
£\xe5 23 ^.xb7, and with bishop against 
knight White retains a symbolic plus. 
However, the accurate 21...Sc7! 22 .&e4 
Scd7 would have equalised. 

22 Wg4! 

An attack on the rook, which unnerves 
the opponent. 



It is not easy to find the correct reply. For 
example, 22...2e7? 23 2xe7 Wxe7 is bad 
because of 24 Axf7+! Wxf7 25 2d7 h5 26 
Wh3. It is psychologically difficult to return 
- 22...2dd8 and after 23 b4 to play 23...2c7 
with a loss of two tempi, although in the 
end this would have maintained equality. 
But 22...2d6! was the quickest way to 
extinguish White's initiative, for example: 
23 2e4 2f8! 24 2f4 Wd8 25 Wh5 £e5!, 23 
£e4 2cd8 24 2xd6 2xd6 25 b4 2e6! or 23 
£a2!? 2xdl 24 2xdl 2d8 (24...2f8!?) 25 2d7 
2xd7 26 Wxd7 We7 etc. 

However, almost without thinking Kar¬ 
pov played... 

22...2cd8?? 

Some kind of blackout - the move is as 
obvious as it is improbable! Was Karpov 
really expecting 23 2e8+? 2xe8 24 Wxd7 
2e7 ?! 

23 Wxd7! (this simple queen 'sacrifice' 
immediately concludes the game) 23—2xd7 

24 2e8+ 4>h7 25 i.e4+ 1-0 
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After 25...g6 26 2xd7 Black also loses a 
piece (26...JLa6 27 Axc6). Times: 2.09-2.03. 

Of course, Karpov's oversight in this 
game was something quite out of the 
ordinary, but it should not be forgotten that 
it came after ten very tough battles, the last 
two of which (the 9th and 10th) had de¬ 
manded of him an enormous expenditure 
of nervous energy. And, besides, in the 11th 
game itself he was initially in difficulties. 
But when the worst was over, it would 
seem that he prematurely relaxed. The 
price of a moment's weakening proved to 
be very high... 

After the game certain commentators 
conferred on the move 22...2cd8 some 
rather too colourful descriptions: 'the 
blunder of the century', 'a unique occur¬ 
rence in matches for the world champion¬ 
ship', and so on. I repeat: such a thing is not 
often seen, but as regards its 'uniqueness', 
this is debatable. In the book Dva matcha I 
gave several similar examples taken in fact 
from matches for the world championship: 
Bronstein-Botvinnik (6th matchgame, 1951), 
Smyslov-Botvinnik (3rd matchgame, 1958), 
Tal-Botvinnik (17th matchgame, 1960), 
Petrosian-Spassky (14th matchgame, 1969), 
Spassky-Fischer (1st matchgame, 1972), and 
Kasparov-Karpov (16th matchgame, 
1984/85). I can also add my blunder in the 
7th game of our fifth match (1990). 

Incidentally, blunders can take on vari¬ 
ous forms: some are obvious to every chess 
enthusiast (as in this game, or the afore¬ 
mentioned Bronstein-Botvinnik game), 
whereas others are not so apparent and to 
enthusiasts seem to be 'simply mistakes', 
although they essentially also decide the 
outcome. For example, how do you classify 
White's 38th and 39th moves in the 18th 
game of our third match (1986), where 
three moves before the time control the 
evaluation of the position was '+-', and at 


the adjournment already almost '-+'? Or 
my horrible move 26 JLal in the 5th game 
of that match? It seems to me that, when 
talking about blunders, account should 
always be taken of the level of the event 
and, correspondingly, the tension of the 
struggle. It should be realised that such 
mistakes are inevitable even in duels for the 
world crown, because chess is played by 
people, and sooner or later they become 
tired. True, in my second and third matches 
with Karpov the number of defects 'per 
unit struggle' was comparatively small, and 
on the whole the quality of the play in them 
was very high. 

But let us return to the match in ques¬ 
tion. And so, the scores were now level: 5Vi- 
51/2. 

Miracle gambit 

In the 12th game I staggered the experts 
with a move which Averbakh called 'a bolt 
from the blue': with a pawn sacrifice I was 
able to cut the Gordian knot of Black's 
problems in a Sicilian position which 
appeared to have been thoroughly studied. 
Karpov did not want to engage in a discus¬ 
sion without preparation, and he went in 
for exchanges leading to a quick draw. 


Came 64 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
12th Game, Moscow 
03 . 10.1985 
Sicilian Defence B44 


1 e4 c5 2 <2>f3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ >xd4 5'\c6 
Reverting to the move order tested in the 
3rd game of the previous match (there in 
the 1st game after 4...£lf6 5 £ic3 d6 the 
Keres Attack 6 g4 occurred - Game No.5). 
5<£sb5 
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For the moment Karpov has no reason to 
deviate from his usual continuation. Later 
he was also to try 5 £)c3 d6 6 g4!? (Game 
No.66). 

5...d6 6 c4 £>f6 7 £>lc3 a6 8 <&a3 



All this had already occurred a countless 
number of times, and the games usually 
developed according to the standard, 
unhurried scenario of 'hedgehog'-type 
positions: 8...iLe7 9 iLe2 0-0 10 0-0 b6 etc 
(Game No.7). 

However, when I was preparing for the 
second match I asked myself: can't Black 
try to solve his opening problems immedi¬ 
ately? And I prepared a surprise for the 
champion... 

8...d5?! 

This looks unexpected, to say the least. 
As a rule such activity by Black in the 
opening usually proves unfounded, but if 
one thinks about it, the manoeuvre of the 
knight from gl to a3 can hardly be consid¬ 
ered an asset for White! 

Later, many journalists christened this 
pawn sacrifice the 'Kasparov Gambit' and 
the 'novelty of the year', although it had 
first occurred in the long-forgotten game 
Honfi-Dely (Hungarian Championship 
1965). I did not know this game and I found 
the idea of 8...d5 in the spring of 1985, 
moving the pieces on a pocket set during a 
flight between Baku and Moscow. I wanted 


to break through in the centre, exploiting 
the unpretentious position of the white 
knight at a3. 

Nikitin: 'Kasparov's pride was greatly 
wounded by the opening disaster in the 3rd 
game of the first match, and his mind 
began turning over fundamentally new 
ideas for Black. And in the end he devised 
the incredible 'super-bomb' 8...d5?!. How¬ 
ever, the sacrifice was a very risky one: 
everything rested on concrete human (not 
computer!) calculation, and any analytical 
mistake could lead to a swift demise.' 
9exd5exd510cxd5 

The capture 10 £\xd5 is weaker, not only 
because of 10...£ixd5 11 cxd5 (11 #xd5? 
&b4+ 12 jLd2 We7+ 13 &e2 &g4!) Il...i.b4+ 
12 iLd2 Wxd5 with equality, but also in 
view of 10...JLe6! with a lead in develop¬ 
ment. 

10...£\b4 11 £.c4 

At first sight this is the only possibility of 
fighting for an advantage. Honfi played 11 
#84+?! &.d7 12 WbS against Dely, but this is 
a loss of time. Mass exchanges and a drawn 
endgame result from 11 iLg5 <£ibxd5 12 
iLxf6 £\xf6 T3 'B r xd8+ ^xdS or 12 £>xd5 
Wxd5 (12...#35+!?) 13 Wxd5 <&xd5 etc. 

The move 11 iLe2(!), chosen by Karpov 
in the 16th game (Game No.68), also seemed 
harmless to us. But let us not run ahead of 
ourselves... 
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Initially, back on the plane, I discovered 
that the obvious 11...b5? is weak because of 
12 0-0! bxc4 13 2el+ (for example: 13,..*d7 
14 &f4 or 13...iLe7 14 d6 £e6 15 £sxc4! 
Boudy-Lebredo, Camaguey 1974), and I 
was ready to abandon the analysis, but here 
a crazy idea occurred to me - one no less 
paradoxical than 8...d5. 
ll..JLg4! 

This is indeed a novelty! It looks like the 
play of a beginner, but this audacious 
bishop move contains a deep idea: it is not 
essential to regain the pawn, the main thing 
being to develop the pieces quickly and not 
release the knight from a3. The construction 
achieved later in the 16th game was already 
in the air... 



12 &e2 

A sound reply - White returns the pawn, 
which leads to exchanges and a draw. This 
could have been forecast: without prepara¬ 
tion Karpov was not going to launch into 
unclear complications. 

In the event of 12 f3 Af5 13 0-0 £.c5+ 14 
s£?hl 0-0 or 12 I'd2 We7+ 13 &fl b5 the 
difference in the activity of the minor pieces 
more than compensates Black for his mini¬ 
mal material deficit. And against 12 Wd4!? I 
had prepared 12...b5 (12...JLd6 13 JLg5 JLf5 
is too slow in view of 14 0-0-0 b5 15 g4! JLg6 
16 f4) 13 £b3 i.c5! 14 We5+ &f8! 15 0-0 (15 
&c2 We8!) 15...£sd3 16 Wg3 £sxcl 17 Saxcl 


Ad6 and ...b5-b4, winning a piece (later, on 
a couple of occasions, Black successfully 
made use of this prescription). 

Instead of 13 JLb3? it is stronger to sacri¬ 
fice the knight - 13 £)cxb5! axb5 14 iLxb5+ 
.&d7 15 d6! £)c2+! 16 l £>xc2 #85+, and now 
not 17 £.d2?! Wxb5 18 0-0-0 (Jadoul- 
Vamusz, Budapest 1985) because of 

18.. .2xa2 19 2hel+ JLe6 (Santo-Roman- 
Kouatly, Cannes 1986), but the later discov¬ 
ery 17 £)b4! Wxb5 18 a4! with a powerful 
attack on the black king caught in the 
centre. I believe that in the late 1980s an 
analysis was published, demonstrating a 
win for White. However, the computer 
asserts that after 18...Wb7 19 0-0 2b8 20 
£d2 (20 2el+ £e6) 20...Wb6! Black soon 
picks up the d6-pawn, returns the extra 
material if necessary, and solves all his 
problems. 

Of course, we didn't expect that Karpov 
would go in for such sharp play. Indeed, 
nearly 20 years later the well-known Hun¬ 
garian grandmaster and theoretician Acs 
preferred in a game with Cmilyte (Wijk aan 
Zee 2003) to make the 'lateral' move 12 
Wb3, and after 12...£.d6 13 £sc2 £sxc2+ 14 
Wxc2 0-0 Black achieved comfortable play. 

12.. JLxe2 IB Wxe2+ We7 



14 i-eB 

White could hardly have been tempted 
by 14 £g5 £sd3+ 15 &d2 Wxe2+ 16 <4>xe2 
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£>xb2 17 JLxf6 gxf6 18 £\c2 Ec8, and Black is 
in no danger. 

14...^bxd5 



15 £>C2 

15 £>xd5 £>xd5 16 0-0! was slightly 
stronger, when a certain accuracy is still 
demanded of Black. Thus after 16...‘£ixe3?! 
17 Sfel £>xg2 (17...0-0-0 18 Wf3!) 18 <&xg2 
#xe2 19 Sxe2+ < &d7 White can play for a 
win without any risk: 20 Edl+ &c7 21 Ec2+ 
&b6 22 £>c4+ <&a7 23 2d7 etc. 16...#e6! is 
correct, with full equality: 17 Sfel iLxa3 18 
bxa3 0-0, or 17 <&c4 Ac5! 18 #h5 &xe3 19 
£>xe3 £>xe3 20 Sfel 0-0 21 2xe3 Wc6. 

15.. .^xe5 

It may seem that by lS.-.^xcS 16 bxc3 g6 
Black seizes the initiative, but after 17 JLd4 
#xe2+ 18 <&xe2 &g7 19 Sabi 0-0-0 20 £>e3 
She8 21 &f3 the activity of White's pieces 
and his solid position in the centre compen¬ 
sate for the defects in his pawn structure. 

16 <£\xe3 We6 17 0-0 

17 <£>ed5!? is satisfactorily met by 

17.. .£>xd5 18 £>xd5 Sc8 or 17...#xe2+ 18 
< &xe2 <£>xd5 19 <£>xd5 0-0-0 and ...iLd6. 

17.. .1.c5 18 Sfel 0-0 ’/i-’/i 

Draw agreed on White's proposal. His 
position is now slightly worse, but after 19 
Wf3 Sfe8! he has the accurate move 20 2e2! 
(20 #xb7?! <£>g4 is dangerous) followed by 

20.. .£.xe3 21 2xe3 #b6 22 Sxe8+ 2xe8 23 b3 
with equality. Times: 1.27-0.21. 



By employing a startling new idea I easily 
killed the opponent's white pieces, and at 
that moment I did not even suspect that in 
the next even-numbered game but one it 
would produce an even greater effect... 

Thus the first half of the match con¬ 
cluded with the scores equal: 6-6. Although 
it had been full of stirring developments on 
the chess board, all the indications sug¬ 
gested that the most interesting stage was 
still to come. Indeed, in the second half of 
the match, as though casting off the burden 
of the preceding unlimited match, we 
began playing unrestrainedly, aiming to 
seize the initiative as soon as possible in 
every game. The intensity of the struggle 
was to grow from one game to the next, 
before reaching its peak in the fifth hour of 
play in the decisive 24th game... 

But the 13th game was preceded by a 
time-out, taken by Karpov. 


Came 65 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
13th Game, Moscow 
08 . 10.1985 

Nimzo-lndian Defence E20 


1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £>c 3 i.b4 4 £>f3 c5 
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Karpov concludes his experiment with 

4.. .0.0 (Game Nos.59, 63), reasonably assum¬ 
ing that his opponent will be fully prepared 
for it. But even after returning to the main 
variation, he again chooses a rare continua¬ 
tion. 

5 gB £>c6 

I was sure that Karpov would not repeat 
the 'losing' variation from the 1st game - 

5.. .£te4 6 Wd3 WaS (Game No.53): wounds do 
not heal so quickly. In the 4th game of our 
next match (1986) he switched to the 'Eng¬ 
lish' 5...cxd4 6 £>xd4 0-0 7 JLg2 d5, rejecting 
the abstract idea of winning the weak white 
c-pawns, which had apparently obsessed 
him throughout the entire second half of the 
present match. And in general, later Karpov 
was to begin playing the openings far more 
concretely and forcefully. 

6 JLg2 

6 d5 £ia5 7 £sd2 is also possible, but we 
had not studied this line: we were attracted 
by different, more dynamic positions. 

6.. .£se4 

'This thematic thrust, emphasising the 
vulnerability of White's pawn structure, 
intensifies the pressure, in the spirit of the 
chosen system' (Averbakh, Taimanov). But 
White also has his trump - dynamic play, 
which fully compensates for his weak¬ 
nesses. In the 2nd game of our third match 
(1986) Karpov was to prefer 6...d5. 

7 &d2 

White, who is pinning his hopes on the 
activity of his bishop on g2, is prepared to 
give up his dark-square bishop for the 
strong knight. If 7 Wd3, then 7...cxd4 8 
£>xd4 £sxc3 9 bxc3 £>e5 10 Wc2 ±e7! 11 Wb3 
0-0 and ...Wc7 has shown itself to be good. 

7.. .6.C3 

At the time this logical move had hardly 
ever been played. However, the usual 

7.. .£ixd2 8 Wxd2 cxd4 9 £lxd4 £ie5 is also 
sensible, securing the two bishops in a 
semi-open position. 


Here I was planning 10 £ic2 (the current 
way of fighting for an advantage is 10 £sf3) 

10...iLe7 (after 10...£>xc4 11 Wd4 &xc3+ 12 
Wxc3 Wa5 13 b4 Wc7 14 Wxg7 We5 15 Wxe5 
£ixe5 Black has a slightly inferior ending, 
Rashkovsky-Oll, Nikolaev 1983) 11 Q\e3, 
and if ll...f5 12 0-0 a6, then 13 £>a4!? 0-0 14 
Sacl or 13 sfehl 0-0 14 f4 £>f7 (as in the 
game Karpov-Suba, Lucerne 1985, played 
soon after the match) 15 g4!? fxg4 16 <5ixg4 
with the freer game, although Black's 
defences are quite solid. 

8 bxcB 0-0 9 0-0 



An interesting and at that time little- 
studied position has been reached. White is 
somewhat ahead of his opponent in devel¬ 
opment, and in addition his fianchettoed 
bishop will soon begin exerting unpleasant 
pressure along the long diagonal. It is 
obvious where Black's counterplay lies - 
pressure against the weak c-pawns. 

9—f 5?! 

Karpov reinforces his centralised knight, 
hoping under its cover to solve his main 
problem - the development of his bishop. 
But now a whole complex of dark squares 
is significantly weakened. 

If 9...d6 I would not have played 10 
Wc2?! £ixd2 (Sharif-R.Byme, Haifa Olym¬ 
piad 1976), but Byrne's recommendation of 
10 .£.e3!. The bishop can run away from the 
exchange after almost any move by Black, 
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including 9...£)a5 (the 17th game - Game 
No.69), and therefore 9...£ixd2 10 Wxd2 d6 
comes into consideration - here I was 
planning 11 We3 (11 Sfdl!? Khalifman- 
Chiburdanidze, Bazna 2007) ll...#e7 12 
£sd2 iLd7 13 f4 with quite good prospects 
for White. 

After 9...f5 I thought for a long time: now 
10 iLe3 involves a pawn sacrifice... 



10iLe3! (34) 

Nevertheless! 'An unexpected and 
ingenious decision, emphasising the defects 
in the opponent's position - the weakness 
of his dark squares and the retarded devel¬ 
opment of his queenside forces. For the 
sake of retaining his dark-square bishop, 
White is ready to give up a pawn. The 
strategic idea of sacrificing a pawn for the 
initiative is a recurrent theme of Kasparov's 
play in the majority of the games of this 
match.' (Averbakh, Taimanov) 

I think that the uncertainty and danger 
of the resulting positions unnerved Karpov 
- at any event, he thought for 47 minutes 
over his reply! 

10...£sxc3 

A typical Karpov move: for the moment 
he captures a pawn, and then, if necessary, 
he will return it. After 10...d6 11 Wd3 We7 
12 £id2! £ixd2 13 Wxd2 White has two 
bishops and appreciable pressure in the 
centre and on the queenside: 13...£)a5 14 


dxc5 dxc5 15 Ag5 #c7 16 Af4! *T7 17 #d6 
Ee8! 18 JLe5! £>xc4 (18...£.d7 19 Sabi Sac8 
20 2xb7!) 19 Wxc5 £>xe5 20 Wxe5 W(6 21 
Wa5 (21 f4!?) 21...e5 22 i.d5+ &h8 23 Sabi 
We7 24 c4 etc. 
llWd3 

This would appear to be more promising 
than 11 #c2 ^e4!? (if, as in the game, 

11.. .cxd4 12 £)xd4 £)e4, then with the queen 
on c2 13 Sfdl!? creates additional problems 
for Black) 12 dxc5 #e7 13 Sfdl £ixc5 with 
an unclear game - of course, White has full 
compensation for the pawn, but not more. 

11.. .cxd4 

In the event of ll...£)e4 12 dxc5 #e7 
(12...#85?! 13 £)d2! is dangerous for Black, 
when after 13...£ixd2 14 Wxd2 Wxd2 15 
Axd2 White has the better endgame, and 
after 13...£ixc5 14 #d6 a powerful initia¬ 
tive) 13 Sfdl £ixc5 14 WaS b6 White has a 
promising choice between 15 JLf4, 15 ‘■AxcS 
and the win of the exchange - 15 £)e5 ^xe5 
16 Axa8 ^xc4 17 3ixc5 Wxc5 18 Wxc5 bxc5 
19 Sacl etc. 

12 <^xd4 ^>e4 

By returning the pawn, Black hopes to 
weaken the pressure. 



13 JLxe4 fxe4 14 1 H r xe4 d5 leads to simpli¬ 
fication: 15 cxd5 exd5 16 £ixc6 bxc6 17 Wa4 
jLd7 18 jLc5 Se8 with equality. After 13 
Sfdl!? (Averbakh, Taimanov) 13...d5! 14 
cxd5 exd5 (with the queen on c2 this would 
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not work because of 15 £lxc6 bxc6 16 Wxc6) 
15 Sacl £bcd4 and ...JLe6 Black also has an 
acceptable game. But White has a third 
possibility, the most interesting one... 

13 c5! 

A continuation of the main strategic 
course - not to allow Black the chance to 
develop his queenside unhindered. In 
search of the best defence Karpov spent a 
further half an hour. 



13.. .£ixd4 

After 13...£lb4? (13...£>xc5? loses a piece: 
14 £\xc6 <&xd3 15 <&xd8) 14 Wc4 £\d5 15 
£>xf5 £\xe3 16 fxe3 £\d2 17 Wd4 exf5 18 
Wxd2 Black has a very difficult position. 

13.. .d5?! 14 cxd6 Wxd6 15 £>xc6 Wxc6 16 
Sfcl Wd7 17 JLxe4 fxe4 18 Wxe4 or 13...£>e5 
14 Wc2 d5 15 cxd6 <&xd6 16 Sadi Wf6 17 
JLf4 is also extremely dangerous for him. 

The immediate 13...b6 was possibly the 
most expedient, since if 14 £\xc6 dxc6 15 
JLxe4 fxe4 16 Wxe4 there follows 16...Wd5!, 
and at the cost of material concessions 
Black simplifies the position.' (Averbakh, 
Taimanov). Indeed, after the exchange of 
queens - 17 WxdS exd5 18 cxb6 axb6 19 
^.xb6 JLa6 Black has good drawing 
chances. But after 17 Wc2!? JLa6 (17...e5 18 
Sfdl) 18 Sacl Wh5 19 f3 We5 20 &f2 White 
retains some initiative. 

However, Karpov did not want to go 
into an endgame a pawn down, and one 


can understand him. Moreover, the choice 
made by him is no worse. 

14 JLxd4 

'After 14 Wxd4 the thematic reply 14...b6! 
would merely have gained in strength: if 15 
JLxe4 Black could have interposed 

15.. .bxc5.' (Averbakh, Taimanov) 

14.. .b6! 

The same typical defensive procedure - 
the return of the extra pawn. Black pre¬ 
pares the development of his bishop, and at 
the same time gets rid of the strong c5- 
pawn which is cramping his game. 

'In the event of 14...d5 15 cxd6 Wxd6 the 
reply 16 We3 b6 17 Sfdl is dangerous.' 
(Averbakh, Taimanov). But after 16...Sd8 
17 iLxa7 b5! White's initiative gradually 
peters out, and therefore I would have 
preferred 16 Jk.xe4 fxe4 17 Wxe4 Wd5 18 
We3!? b6 19 f3 &b7 20 Sfdl Sad8 21 4>f2, 
when with the queens and opposite-colour 
bishops on the board Black is threatened 
with an attack on his king. With 14...b6 
Karpov retains a more flexible pawn struc¬ 
ture. 

15 ^.xe4 fxe416 Wxe4 ica6 



In White's subsequent play the decisive 
factor is the presence on the board of oppo¬ 
site-colour bishops. If he delays and allows 
exchanges, this factor will begin to play its 
traditional, neutralising role. Therefore he 
must act energetically, trying to exploit the 
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power of his dark-square bishop, which has 
no opponent. Indeed, White must combine 
attacks on Black's weak pawns with threats 
to his king, the pawn screen of which is 
insecure. (In contrast to the 4th game, 
where Karpov skilfully solved a similar 
problem with the same balance of forces, 
here the situation is more dynamic and it is 
also more difficult playing White: his 
advantage is constantly about to slip away!) 

17 cxb6 

Now instead of a potentially weak 37- 
pawn Black will have a weak b6-pawn, but 
he acquires counterplay on the a-file 
against the a2-pawn. Therefore I recom¬ 
mended 17 Sacl with the threat of c5-c6, 
and in the event of 17...bxc5?! 18 2xc5 there 
is the threat of 2h5!. Black would also face 
an unpleasant struggle for a draw after 
T7..Ab5 18 cxb6 axb6 19 &xg7! *xg7 20 
*e5+ *g8 21 *xb5 2xa2 22 2c4. 

However, after 17...2c8! nothing real for 
White is apparent: 18 cxb6 axb6 19 2xc8 
*xc8! 20 £.xb6 Wc4 21 Wxc4 £.xc4 22 2dl 
d5 with a drawn ending (for example, 23 
2d2 2a8 or 23 a4 &xe2 24 2el £f3 25 2xe6 
2c8 26 2el d4 27 &xd4 2c4 and ...2xa4), or 

18 *e3 bxc5 19 &xc5 (19 2xc5 2xc5 20 &xc5 
2f5!) 19...2f5! 20 £.xa7 2xcl 21 2xcl *35 
with adequate counterplay. 

Other commentators suggested 17 2fcl. 
Here 17...jLb5 makes more sense, since 18 
cxb6 axb6 19 ^.xg7? < 4 > xg7 20 *e5+ no 
longer works because of 20...*f6 (the f2- 
point!). However, the preparatory 18 *e3! 
is stronger (Averbakh, Taimanov). 

In the variation 17...2c8! 18 cxb6 (if 18 
*e3, then 18...bxc5 with the idea of ...2f5! is 
still good) 18...axb6 19 2xc8 *xc8 20 ^.xb6 
now 20...*c4 21 *xc4 ^.xc4 is worse be¬ 
cause of 22 &fl! 2b8 23 ild4 2b4 24 ilc3 
2a4 25 a3, when White's extra pawn still 
leaves him with winning chances. How¬ 
ever, again 20...2f5!? is interesting - after 21 
a4 (21 2bl 2b5!) 21...i.b7 22 *e3 *c2 23 a5 


Sd5 24 f3 ,&a6 the domination of the black 
pieces fully compensates for the pawn 
deficit. 

17...axb6 

The critical moment of the game. 



18 We5? 

A serious miscalculation, which costs 
White his entire advantage. 18 a4! was 
correct, emphasising the weakness on b6. 
Black would then have faced an unpleasant 
defence, for example: 18...2c8 (not 18...b5? 
because of 19 axb5 ^.xb5 20 2xa8 *xa8 21 
*e5) 19 2fbl 2c6 20 2b4 *c7 21 *e3 2c2 
22 2el 2a2 23 £xb6 *c2 24 i.d4 *d2 25 
*xd2 2xd2 26 e4 etc. 

I8...*f619 *e3 *h6! 

Offering the exchange of queens: in the 
endgame Black will feel secure. 



20 Wxh6 
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After 20 We4 Black has the satisfactory 
21 Sfel £b7 22 We5 2f7, and if 23 
itxb6, then activity with 23...2f5! 24 Wc7 
$Lc6 25 e4 2b5 equalising (26 a4? 2xa4!), or 
else 20...d5 21 Wg4 2fc8 and ...2c2, also 
with sufficient counterplay. But after my 
mistake on the 18th move I no longer 
wanted to check this at the board. 

20...gxh6 21 2fel jLc 4 22 aB b5 23 2adl 
2f5 



White cannot exploit the weakness of the 
h-pawns, since his rooks are unable to 
break through the line of black pawns, 
which have created a light-square barrier. 

24 i.b2 2d5 ’/i-’/i 

Draw agreed on White's proposal. 
Times: 2.00-2.03. 

A tense skirmish! To all appearances, the 
character of the play did not appeal to the 
champion, and he did not play 9...f5 again. 
However, as we will see, he did not give up 
his attempts to exploit the weakness of the 
white c-pawns... 

In the 14 th game, after again playing 1 
e4, in a well-known Sicilian position Kar¬ 
pov employed a rare and very unusual 
move: g2-g4 with the black knight on g8! 
Taimanov: 'The initial reaction to this move 
in the press centre was negative: not only 
the advanced pawn itself, but also a whole 


complex of squares around it may become 
a target. And its pluses? The threat of 
gaining space by g4-g5... In our time, when 
chess has become dynamic and very con¬ 
crete, fhe choice of a move, even if at first 
sight it is anti-positional, is determined 
primarily by its expediency and those 
benefits which it brings. And the whole 
question is whether or not these benefits 
compensate for its obvious positional 
drawbacks.' 


Came 66 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
14th Game, Moscow 
10 . 10.1985 
Sicilian Defence B54 


1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 £sc6 5 

<£>c3 

Karpov and his helpers (led by Geller) 
were apparently not yet ready to try and 
refute the gambit 5 £ib5 d6 6 c4 £if6 7 £ilc3 
a6 8 £>a3 d5!? [Game Nos.64, 68). 

5...d6 

Now, as I have already mentioned, after 
6 jLe2 £\f6 the Neo-Scheveningen without 
...a7-a6 is possible. In this way Black avoids 
the Keres Attack - a formidable weapon in 
the hands of Karpov. But... 

6g4!? 

A surprise: all the same Karpov wants to 
play the 'Keres Attack'! 

Of course, the absence of the knight from 
f6 reduces the effectiveness of White's 
pawn thrust, but this bold idea deserves 
every consideration: with his centre secure, 
White intends to advance his kingside 
pawns - in the most probable region of the 
black king's future residence. The g-pawn, 
on reaching g5, will cramp Black's forces 
and hinder his normal development. 
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According to MegaBase, this was first 
played twice, and with success, by Ivanovic 
- against Nicevski (Naleczow 1979) and 
Cvitan (Borovo 1981). And in a similar 
position (4...d6 5 £lc3 iLe7) the move 6 g4 
was employed by one of Karpov's seconds, 
grandmaster Igor Zaitsev, against Vogt in 
the international tournament in Baku 
(1980), where I was also playing. 

The history of this move, which initially 
seemed absurd (without the knight on f6), 
shows how my matches with Karpov 
supplied new directions to the develop¬ 
ment of chess thinking. In my book Revolu¬ 
tion in the 70s, grandmaster Adrian Mikhal- 
chishin remarked on the significance of the 
present game: 'Opening ideas are also 
arrived at by the method of analogy... 
Although 6 g4 without the knight on f6 is 
no longer so strong, Kasparov had consid¬ 
erable problems. I think it was this idea that 
initiated an avalanche of aggressive flank 
strategies for White, involving an early g2- 
g4, for example: 1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 4^c3 4}f6 4 
£>f3 e6 5 e3 £>bd7 6 Wc2 &d6 7 g4!? (the 
Shabalov Gambit), 1 £if3 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 
,&b4 4 g4!? (the Zviagintsev Gambit), or 1 
e4 e5 2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 £>bd7 4 £>c3 £>f6 5 g4!? 
(Shirov's anti-Philidor), to say nothing 
about the Sicilian Defence, where in many 
cases the g2-g4 thrust is a major weapon.' 
An example from my own games: 1 e4 c5 2 


£>c3 e6 3 £if3 a6 4 d4 cxd4 5 £>xd4 d6 6 g4!? 
b5 7 a 3 h6 etc. (Short-Kasparov, Amster¬ 
dam 1994). 

Now the move 6 g4 is a firm favourite, 
although Black has learned to fight against 
it. But at that moment I had plenty to think 
about. 'On his next three moves Kasparov 
spent nearly an hour. The psychological 
and surprise effect of the novelty played 
their part.' (Averbakh, Taimanov) 

6...h6 

After a lengthy comparison of the vari¬ 
ous possible positions, I found a set-up 
which proved unpleasant for Karpov: Black 
halts the frisky g-pawn and prepares the 
most natural development of his king's 
knight. 

Even so, 6...a6 7 JLe3 £lge7 is currently 
more popular - I have played this position 
with both Black and with White: 8 £lb3 (if 8 
g5, then again 8...b5) 8...b5 9 f4 iLb7 (Shi- 
rov-Kasparov, Novgorod 1994), or 8 f4 b5 9 
£tf3 b4 10 £la4 Sb8 (Kasparov-Svidler, 
Cannes (rapid) 2001) with a complicated 
and interesting struggle. 



7 h4 

As though repeating the invitation: 
7...£tf6 8 Sgl leads to a position from the 
fashionable variation of the Keres Attack 
which had occurred in the 1st game of the 
previous match (Game No.5). 7 jLe3!? <£sf6 8 
f3 came into consideration, transposing into 
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a variety of the English Attack (true, a t that 
time it had not yet won the hearts and 
minds of the leading players). 

7...a6! 

A subtle rejoinder. After making a neces¬ 
sary move, covering the b5-square. Black 
invites his opponent to declare his inten¬ 
tions. 



Thus, for the moment 8 Sgl is not possi¬ 
ble - the h4-pawn is under attack. If 8 .&e3, 
then 8...®f6 is now favourable, since after 9 
Sgl h5! 10 gxh5 £>xh5 11 i.g5 £>f6 Black 
has an extra tempo compared with well- 
known variations (cf. Game No.5). And after 
8 g5 hxg5 9 £.xg5 V!lb6 (9 ..Ae7\?) 10 £>b3 
®f6 he also has a satisfactory variation of 
the Keres Attack. 

8±g2 

Karpov made this solid developing 
move after almost half an hour's thought. It 
is probable that he did not want to block 
the g-file. 

8...±e7 9 i-e3 £\xd4 

The capture on h4 is extremely danger¬ 
ous: 9...JLxh4? 10 ®xc6 bxc6 11 e5 d5 12 
Wd2 or even 11 Sxh4!? Wxh4 12 #xd6 with 
a very strong initiative. Instead of this I 
decided to carry out a plan, evoked by an 
idea of Adorjan's in the Keres Attack where 
Black also plays ...®xd4, ...e6-e5 and ...JLe6, 
and fights against the £>d5 and .&e3 con¬ 
struction with ...Sc8 (cf. Game No.5, note to 


White's 7th move). 

10 Wxd4 



10.. .e5! 

This looks anti-positional, since it irrepa¬ 
rably weakens the d5-point, where the 
white knight can establish itself. However, 
the weakness of White's kingside (the h4- 
and g4-pawns, and the f4-point) promises 
Black sufficient counterplay. In addition, 
...e6-e5 condemns the bishop on g2 to a 
long period of inactivity, 
ll Wdl 

11 Wb4?! would be justified in the event 
of 11...d5? 12 ^.c5!, but after the simple 

11.. .jLxg4 12 #xb7 ®f6 White's temporary 
initiative comes to a standstill. 



Il...i,e6 

'For the moment 11...4lf6 is still prema¬ 
ture because of 12 JLf3! ,&e6 13 Sgl with the 
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unpleasant threat of g4-g5' (Dva matcha). 
But not immediately 13 g5? hxg5 14 hxg5 
Sxhl+ 15 iLxhl l £>g4. 

However, after 13 Sgl I underestimated 
the seemingly clumsy move 13...^h?! with 
an attack on the h4-pawn, trying to pro¬ 
voke 14 h5?!. In the event of 14 £sd5 JLxd5! 
15 #xd5 &xh4 16 Wxb7 0-0 or 16 0-0-0 #f6 
17 iLg2 Ag5! Black has a good game. 14 g5! 
hxg5 15 £>d5 is more energetic, but after 

15...£xd5! 16 #xd5 £>f6 17 #xb7 gxh4 18 
2xg7 4^8 a complicated, double-edged 
position arises: 19 Sgl Sb8 (19...#c8!?) 20 
#xa6 Sxb2 21 #d3 h3 etc. Thus ll...£>f6!? 
was a worthy alternative. 

12 £>d5 Sc8 

Purely outwardly, White stands well, of 
course, but what can he do next? The 
hanging position of his h4- and g4-pawns 
still restricts his game. 

13 C3 



13...£>f6 

A rare instance of the move ...^fb being 
made so late in the Sicilian Defence. But 
despite this, the black knight comes strong¬ 
ly into play. 

14 £sxe7 #xe 7 

In the book Dva matcha I condemned the 
'over-optimistic' 14...4xe7!?, hoping to gain 
a tempo compared with the game continua¬ 
tion (-the queen goes to the h-file in one 
move), because of 15 g5 l £>g4 (15...hxg5 16 


.&xg5! with an unpleasant pin on the 
knight) 16 JLcl hxg5 17 iLxg5+ f6 18 JLcl 
#b6 19 #e2 'with an obvious advantage for 
White'. In fact after 19...g6 the chances are 
equal: it is not possible to evict the knight 
by 20 f3? in view of 20...Ac4 21 #d2 2xh4!, 
while if 20 &f3, then 20...£.c4 21 #c2 &e6!. 



15 g5 

If 15 iLf3, in order to play g4-g5 at a 
more propitious moment, the best is 

15.. .#d7, and if 16 Sgl d5 17 exd5 £>xd5 
with double-edged play. 

15.. .hxg5 16 hxg5 

The less forcing continuation 16 JLxg5 
#07 would have led to a complicated, 
dynamically balanced position (say, 17 
£.xf6 gxf6 18h5 4e7). 

16.. .5.hl+ 17 ^.xhl 



17...^g4! 
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This audacious knight invasion came as 
a surprise to Karpov. He was obviously 
expecting the timid 17...£kl7 and was 
hoping to seize the initiative, but I had 
calculated a very interesting variation. 

18 i.d2 

18 #e2 ®xe3 is too feeble. Now, how¬ 
ever, is seems that the black knight is in 
trouble, but the queen comes to its aid just 
in time. 



18.. .Wf8! 

With this by-passing manoeuvre the 
queen forces its way on to the h-file, and it 
is now White who has to exercise care in 
order to defend his weakened kingside. 

19 Wf3 (of course, not 19 f3? or 19 iLf3? 
because of 19... 1 B r h8!) 19...Wh8 20 ,&g2 

20 0-0-0? Wh4 21 i.e3 i.xa2 is clearly ad¬ 
vantageous to Black. 

20.. .#h4 

20 ...Whl 21 0-0-0 Wh4 was also interest¬ 
ing, for example: 22 iLe3 £lxe3 (otherwise 
Shi) 23 Wxe3 &e7 24 <&bl #g4 25 i.f3 Wf4 
26 Wxf4 exf4 27 e5! dxe5 28 i.xb7 Sh8 29 
iLxa6 Sa8 or even 29...Sh2 with a sharp, 
roughly equal ending. 

21 b3! 

A subtle move! In the event of 21 Wg3 
Wxg3 22 fxg3 &e7 the black knight is cut off 
from its main forces, but the defects in 
White's pawn structure prevent him from 
exploiting this factor (23 b3 Sh8 24 c4 Sh2 25 


i’fl .sLd7 26 '4*gl Ac6 with equality). After 
covering the c4-point by 21 b3!. White is 
preparing to play ^62 and Shi. In addition, 
in the coming endgame he acquires the 
positional threat of c3-c4, restricting the 
scope of the bishop on e6 and fixing the 
weak d6-pawn. Therefore Black must hurry. 



21...d5! 

This breakthrough, the possibility of 
which was hard to believe in after Black's 
10th move, is nevertheless carried out! 
White cannot capture on d5: 22 exd5? 
i.xd5! 23 Wxd5 Wxf2+ 24 <&dl Sd8. 

22 WgB Wxg 3 23 fxg3 Sd8 

Should Black have maintained the ten¬ 
sion in the centre with the opponent having 
two bishops? The immediate 23...d4! would 
have led to a clear draw, for example: 24 
cxd4 exd4 25 Scl £>e5 26 Sxc8+ i.xc8 27 
i.a5 i.g4, or 24 Scl dxc3 25 Sxc3 Sxc3 26 
i.xc3 f6 27 ±d2 'M7 28 <&e2 <&g6 29 gxf6 
gxf6. But now Black has to play accurately. 
24 &e2 &e7 25 i.cl! 

White is hoping to exploit the power of 
his bishops and he avoids a small positional 
trap: the incautious 25 Shi? would have 
given Black a slight advantage after 25...dxe4 
26 i.xe4 (26 Sh7? i.f5!) 26...£>f2! 27 Sh4 
®xe4 28 Sxe4 f6, while 25 Sfl (preventing 
...f7-f5) would have allowed him to force an 
immediate draw: 25...dxe4 26 iLxe4 ifd5 27 
i.f5 (27 i.c2?! Sh8) 27..Ae6 etc. 
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25...d4! 

The simultaneous activation of both 
white bishops cannot be allowed. For 
example: 25...f5?! 26 £.a3+ *e8 (26...*f7? 27 
exd5 £.xd5 28 Sdl! e4 29 c4 i.xc4+ 30 bxc4 
Sxdl 31 &xdl £ie3+ 32 M2 £\xg2 33 *f2, 
and the black knight is lost) 27 exf5 JLxf5 28 
Sfl g6 29 Shi e4. I was afraid of this posi¬ 
tion during the game, and, as later analysis 
showed, not without reason: after 30 iLc5 or 
30 Sh4 Black faces a difficult defence. 
26i.a3+&e8 



27 cxd4 

27 Scl, with the aim of maintaining the 
tension, runs into a striking reply - 27...£\e3 

28 M3 £>c2!. After 29 Ac5 Sc8 30 i.d6 Sxc3 
31 £.xe5 £>b4! (if 31...d3+? 32 M2 Sc5 
White has the unpleasant 33 iLd6! Sxg5 34 
Md3 M7 35 M4 £\b4+ 36 &d4) 32 Sxc3 


dxc3 33 i.xc3 £>xa2 34 i.xg7 £>cl+ 35 M3 
£>xb3 a double-edged but objectively 
drawn endgame is reached: 36 iLh5 a5 37 
g6 (37 M2 i.d7) 37...a4 38 Mol fxg6 39 
£.xg6+ M 7 40 e5 b5 41 £d3 i.c4. 

27...exd4 28 Shi 

The invasion 28 Scl £te5 29 Sc7 would 
also have ended in simplification and a 
drawn outcome: 29...Sc8 30 Sxc8+ Axc8 31 
JLc5 &g4+ 32 &d2 £f3 33 i.h3 £.xe4 34 
£.xd4 £>f3+ 35 M3 £>xg5 36 Mg7 Mol. 



28.. .£>e5 

Black has successfully coordinated his 
pieces, and White is now obliged to ex¬ 
change rooks, as otherwise the d4-pawn 
may become a powerful force. 

29 Sh8+ &d7 30 Sxd8+ £xd8 31 i.b2 Ag4+ 
The position is also a dead draw after 

31.. .£>c6 32 e5 M7 33 &d3 £>xe5+ 34 Md4 
£>c6+ 35 M3 (35 &c5?? b6 mate) 35...g6 36 
Mc3 a5. 

32 &d2 £>f3+ yi-’/i 

Times: 2.07-2.12. 

An interesting, complicated game, and 
perhaps the 'cleanest' in the match - both 
players can feel satisfied with it. 

The short 15th game did not become a 
rest day before the large-scale battle, ex¬ 
pected by everyone in the next even- 
numbered game. The tense opening discus- 
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sion, where much was left unsaid and 
unproven, held the spectators in suspense 
for a good three hours, and this also ap¬ 
plied to the players themselves, who were 
forced to work intensively at the board. 


Came 67 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
15th Game, Moscow 
12.10.1985 
Petr off Defence C42 


1 e4 e5 2 £sf3 4bf6 

A variety of reasons may have induced 
Karpov to replace the Ruy Lopez (Game 
Nos.57, 61) with the Petroff Defence. In any 
event, he did not arrive for this game 
empty-handed. 

3 ^xe5 d6 4 £>f3 £sxe4 5 d4 d5 6 i.d3 £>c6 7 
0-0 i.g4 

Following the 28th game of the previous 
match. If 7...iLe7, then not 8 Sel, but im¬ 
mediately 8 c4! (Game Nos.45, 52). 

8 c4 



Here too this is more energetic than 8 
Sel iLe7 (Game Nos.32, 34). After my 
matches with Karpov the immediate un¬ 
dermining of Black's central outpost by c2- 
c4 (after both 7...iLe7 and 7...iLg4) became 


the main way of fighting for an opening 
advantage. 

8.. .£tf6 

A sensible reply. The simul game Kas- 
parov-Georgiadis (Corfu 1996) went 

8.. .Axf3?! 9 Wxf3 £sxd4 10 We3 £sf5 11 Wh3 
£sfd6 12 cxd5 .sLe7 13 Sel £sf6, reaching by 
transposition a position from the classic 
duel Chigorin-Schiffers (13th matchgame, 
St. Petersburg 1879), where White was 
successful after 14 -sLg5 Wd7 15 Wh4 0-0-0 
16 £sc3 h6 17 Wd4 <&b8 18 i.e3 b6 19 a4! etc. 
More than a century later I demonstrated 
an advantage for White by 14 £ic3 Wd7 15 
Wf3 0-0 16 iLg5 Sfe8 17 h3 h6 18 i.f4 Sac8 
19 a4 a6 20 a5. 

After 8...iLe7 White also sacrifices a 
pawn - 9 £ic3, and if 9...iLxf3, then 10 Wxf3! 
(but not 10 gxf3 £>f6! Anderssen-Fritz, 
Frankfurt 1878) 10...£sxd4 11 We3 £sf5 12 
Wh3 etc. Experienced defenders decline the 
'Greek gift' - 9...£}xc3 10 bxc3 dxc4 11 ,&xc4 
0-0, for example: 12 h3 ith5 13 Sbl £sa5 14 
iLd3 b6 15 .sLe4 c6, erecting a sturdy de¬ 
fence (Shirov-Yusupov, Corsica (rapid) 
2005). 

After 8...£sf6 I thought for 46 minutes! It 
is clear that 9 cxd5 is met not by 9...£*xd5 10 
Sel+ .sLe7 11 £ic3, which transposes into 
well-known positions favourable for White, 
but 9...itxf3!? 10 Wxf3 Wxd5, when it is not 
apparent how he can benefit from the 
absence of the rook on el and the bishop on 
e7. Incidentally, later games confirmed the 
soundness of Black's defences: 11 We2+ iLe7 
(ll...We6!?) 12 i.b5 Wd6!, or 11 Wxd5 £lxd5 
12 £sc3 0-0-0 etc. Therefore I decided to 
offer my opponent a gambit. 

9 £sc 3!? i.xf3 

If 9...£sxd4 there are two good replies: 10 
Wel+ £se6 (not 10...i.e7?! 11 £>xd4 dxc4 12 
£sf5) 11 £se5 i.b4 12 cxd5 i.xc3 13 Wxc3 
Wxd5 14 f3 i.h5 15 i.e3, and 10 cxd5 ^xf3+ 
11 gxf3 i.d7 12 Sel+ i.e7 13 We2 with the 
initiative: 13...^fS 14 .sLg5 5lxd5 15 iLxe7+ 
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Wxe7 16 £>xd5 #g5+ 17 *hl #xd5 18 #e7+ 
&g8 19 JLe4 #d6 20 i.xb7 etc. 

10 Wxf3 £sxd4 

This entire system of defence was devel¬ 
oped back in the 1970s by one of Karpov's 
seconds - grandmaster Sergey Makarychev 
(cf. Revolution in the 70s pp.320-321). 



11 2el+ 

Later it transpired that little is also prom¬ 
ised by 11 #63+ £ie6 12 cxd5 £ixd5 13 
£ixd5 (13 #f3 c6) 13„.Wxd5 14 £.e4 #b5 15 
a4 #a6, as in the 6th game of our third 
match (1986), but 11 #h3! sets Black serious 
problems (cf. the next volume). 

11.. .1,e7 

By transposition we have reached a posi¬ 
tion from the game Lobron-Karpov (Han¬ 
nover 1983), in which after 12 #g3 dxc4 13 
lxc4 0-0 14 £.g5 JLd6 15 #h4 h6 16 i.xf6 
#xf6 17 #xf6 gxf6 Black was able to con¬ 
vert his pawn advantage. But White has 
another, rather interesting attempt to 
develop his initiative. 

12 Wdl!? <£e6 

In the event of 12...c6 13 .&e3 £ie6 14 
cxd5 £>xd5 15 £>xd5 #xd5 16 #c2 or 

12.. .dxc4 13 JLxc4 c5 (13...0-0 is weaker: 14 
2xe7 #xe7 15 #xd4 #el+ 16 £fl and 2al- 
bl) 14 #a4+ 4>f8 (14...Wd7 does not com¬ 
pletely equalise: 15 #xd7+ 4 > xd7 16 iLxf7 
iLd6 17 Sdl!) 15 £ie2 White has obvious 
compensation for the pawn. 



13 cxdS 

Subsequently the novelty 13 ^.f5!? ap¬ 
peared. After this Black has tried both 

13.. .d4 14 £>e2 d3 15 £>f4 £sd4 16 £.xd3 0-0 
17 JLe3 .&c5!? (Morozevich-Gelfand, Mexico 
2007; if 17...£.b4 18 Sfl c5 19 £>e2 White's 
chances are slightly better, J.Polgar-Shirov, 
4th matchgame, Prague 1999), and 13...dxc4 

14 #a4+ c6 15 £.xe6 fxe6 16 #xc4 0-0 17 
#xe6+ 2f7 18 i.e3 (18 i.g5!?) 18...#d6 
(Anand-Kramnik, Mainz (rapid) 2001), 
maintaining the balance. 

13.. .^xd5 14 i.b5+ c6 15 &xd5 

Now Black's extra pawn is devalued and 
White is not in any danger. 

15.. .cxb5 



16 Wb3 

Many commentators thought that 16 .&f4 
was strong, but Black has a worthy reply - 
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16.. .£)xf4! 17 Sxe7+ <4>f8 18 Se5 #d6, and 
after 19 Sf5 (19 #d4? f6!) 19...Sd8 20 £)e3 
(20 «T3 £)xd5 or 20...g6) 20...« r xdl+ 21 
Sxdl Sxdl+ 22 £)xdl £se6 23 Sxb5 b6 24 
£>c3 < 4 > e7 the position is a draw (Ka- 
simdzhanov-Yusupov, Essen 2001). 

Later, now with Makarychev, I analysed 

16 Wh5 0-0 17 iLe3, thinking that here 
White can fight for an advantage. It is very 
dangerous to play 17...iLd6?! (the initial 
reaction of all computers!) 18 Sadi WaS 19 
JLd2! 'B r xa2 20 JLc3 - Black has to be very 
careful not to lose immediately. However, 
after 17...iLg5! 18 Sadi iLxe3 19 Sxe3 we 
overlooked the forceful reply 19...Sc8! 20 f4 
Sc5!, obliging White to think only about 
equality (Gelfand-Yusupov, Horgen 1994). 

16 .. . 0-0 

Black is forced to return the pawn: 
16...a6? 17 iLe3 with the threats of 18 I £sb6 
and 18 Sadi is too dangerous for him. 

17 £)xe7+ (17 VHxb5 i.c5!) 17...Wxe7 18 
#xb5 a6 



19 H>3 

Previously I thought that I could have 
maintained my fading initiative with the 
centralising move 19 WeS!. However, here 
too after 19...Sfd8 20 iLe3 Sac8 having a 
bishop against a knight does not give White 
anything real. 

19—Sfd8 (Black is accurate: if 19...Sac8, 
then 20 iLd2 Sfd8 21 iLc3 is quite good for 


White) 20 i.e3 Sac8 21 Sad h6 

Not 21...£)d4?? 22 i.xd4 Sxcl 23 Sxcl 
Sxd4 24 #e3! and wins. 

22 h 3 £>d4! ’/i-’/i 

Now this is timely and it forces great 
simplification (23 iLxd4 Sxcl 24 Sxcl 
Sxd4). Times: 1.47-1.17. 

The relatively quiet draw in the 15th 
game led many to suppose that the match 
was entering a period of calm. It was re¬ 
called that after the stormy events in the 
first five games, in the next ten games only 
one had given a definite result. A direct 
analogy with the drawing series of the first 
match suggested itself, but a careful analy¬ 
sis of the dominant trend in the present 
match showed that the dam of incredible 
latent tension was bound to burst at any 
moment... 

This occurred in the 16th game, which 
later for many years I regarded as my best 
creative achievement. 

Nikitin: 'After the 12th and 14th games it 
was clear to us that in the champion's camp 
intensive work was in progress, aimed at 
refuting the audacious 8...d5?! gambit, and 
that the main battle would most probably 
occur in the next even-numbered game. 
And then the long-awaited evening ar¬ 
rived. Karpov walked on to the stage with a 
determined stride, his entire appearance 
demonstrating that today he was intending 
to crush his opponent.' 


Game 68 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
16th Game, Moscow 
15 . 10.1985 
Sicilian Defence B44 


1 e4 c5 2 £sf3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 <£>c6 
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5<£>b5 

So, not 5 £k:3 (Game No. 66); today Kar¬ 
pov feels prepared for a theoretical duel. 

5 ...d 6 6 c4 7 &lc3 a6 8 d5?! 

(8..JLe7 - Game No.7) 9 cxd5 exd5 10 exd5 
£ib4 (all this was played at a rapid tempo) 
llJLe2 

This move was also made instantly by 
the champion, rejecting the previously tried 
11 i.c4 £g4! (Game No.64). 



For the sake of the rapid development of 
his pieces White returns the pawn. In the 
variations with ll..Abxd5 he retains an 
advantage, for example: 12 £ixd5 #xd5 13 
0-0 #xdl 14 Sxdl £g4 (14...£.c5 15 &f3!) 15 
£xg4 £>xg4 16 2el+ sfed7 17 h3 &xa3 18 
bxa3 19 itb2 etc. 

In our preparations we also analysed 

11.. Afxd5!?. Now in the event of 12 0-0 (or 
12 £>xd5 #xd5 13 0-0 £e6) 12...£e6 
(12...^.e7!?) 13 £lxd5 #xd5 the active knight 
on b4 helps Black to equalise (the source 
game: Emst-Brodsky, Helsinki 1992). More 
dangerous for him is 13 #84+!?: 13...b5 
(13...i.d7?! 14 #b3; 13...#d7 14 #xd7+ is 
also unattractive) 14 £laxb5 axb5 15 JLxb5+ 
&e7 16 £>xd5+ £>xd5 17 #e4 f5 18 #f3 *f7 
19 Sdl with two pawns for a piece and an 
attack (the source game: Z.Almasi- 
J.Horvath, Hungarian Championship 1993), 
although it is by no means decisive: 

19.. .±e7! 20 i.c6 (20 i.c4 2a5 21 i.e3 #38!) 


20.. .2a5 21 £e3 (21 g4?! is weaker: 21...2f8! 
22 gxf5 £g8 23 #e4 M7) 21...#d6 22 b4 
#xc6 23 bxa5 #b5 etc. 

However, already before the match itself 
I had conceived an unexpected, genuine 
gambit idea, involving the invasion of the 
knight from b4 at d3. 

11.. JLc5?l 

This move, which we thought was very 
good, was also made quickly and firmly, 
after which Karpov became anxious on 
realising that he had again not guessed the 
direction of our thorough home analysis, 
and that he would have to carry out the 
main work at the board against a well- 
prepared opponent. 



12 0 - 0 ?! (5) 

The natural reaction. But 12 JLe3! itxe3 

13 #a4+! and #xb4 was far stronger. The 
sudden queen check and its consequences 
were overlooked by me and my trainers! 
Soon afterwards the Kiev master 
A.Kostyuchenko published a brief analysis 
devoted to this improvement. 13...£id7?! 14 
#xb4 £c5 15 #e4+ <&f8 16 0-0 leaves White 
with a clear advantage (Karpov-Van der 
Wiel, Brussels 1986), while after 13....&d7 14 
#xb4 #b6 15 #xb6 £xb6 16 £>c4 £c5 17 
itf3 (Karpov) or 17 0-0 the endgame 
appears to be tenable, although Black is 
condemned to an unpleasant struggle for a 
draw. Thus the 11...JLc5 gambit turned out 
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to be not altogether correct. 

Fortunately for me, I brought out my 
bishop without thinking and did not notice 
the reply 12 JLe3. And yet if my opponent 
had played this or if I had avoided 11. ..JLc5, 
the match could have turned out differ¬ 
ently! But fate decreed otherwise... 

12...0-0 

White is at a crossroads. 



IB Af3(13) 

Karpov later claimed that he could have 
gained an advantage by 13 JLg5. However, 
in my view, in the ending after 13...£\bxd5 
14 £\xd5 Wxd5 15 Axf6 Wxdl 16 Sxdl gxf6 
and ...iLe6 Black should be able to draw 
without particular difficulty: the bishop- 
pair compensates for his pawn weaknesses. 

But why should White voluntarily part 
with his material advantage at a time when 
Black does not appear to have any threats, 
nor even any serious counterplay?! And 
although he undoubtedly sensed that I had 
made a through study of the resulting 
positions, Karpov nevertheless felt himself 
obliged to play for a win. However, at that 
point he could hardly have imagined just 
how deep the opponent's analysis had 
been. 

Black's first achievement: it is now not 
easy for the knight on a3 to come into play, 
and in addition the d3-square is weakened. 


In the event of 13...h6? 14 iLe3! the knight 
would have escaped from a3. 

14 £g5 

The attempt to activate the knight with 

14 £\c4 is parried by 14...iLc2 15 Wd2 JLd3. 
Another tempting continuation - 14 JLe3 
jLxe3 15 fxe3 could have been answered by 

15.. .JLd3 16 Sel Wb6, when the e-pawn 
becomes a target, or even lS.-.Wbb 16 £sc4 
(16 Wd2 Ad3!) 16...WC5 17 Wd4 #xd4 18 
exd4 ^.d3 19 £\b6 ^.xfl 20 £>xa8 JLxg2! with 
an unclear ending. Therefore Karpov 
simply develops his pieces, hoping that 
subsequently his extra pawn will tell. 

Indeed, how can Black expect to create 
counterplay? He does not have any lead in 
development, and, apart from the knight on 
a3, all the opponent's pieces are quite 
reasonably placed. But Black's position 
contains colossal dynamic resources, which 
are not easy to foresee. The main point is 
the immediate prospect of the black pieces 
seizing all the dominant 'heights' in the 
position, and White, strangely enough, has 
to act very energetically. 

On the other hand, it is not easy to force 
yourself to hurry, when you have an extra 
pawn and, at first sight, a solid position. It 
is possible that, for the entire first half of 
the game, Karpov was quite unable to 
escape from this psychological impasse. 

14.. .5e8 (17) 

It is essential to take control of the 64- 
square. It only needed some haste on 
Black's part -14...b5?, and after 15 iLe4 or 15 
d6 all his chances would have vanished. 
And the immediate 14...h6 would have 
allowed White a loophole for the simplify¬ 
ing 15 £.xf6 Wxf6 16 Ae4. 

15 Wd2 (10) 

There was no point in White sharply 
changing the character of the play and 
returning the extra pawn by 15 £)c4 .&d3 16 
a3 £.xc4 (16...jLxfl? 17 <4>xfl) 17 axb4 £.xb4, 
since in the complicated positions after 18 
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#d4 ilxfl 19 #xb4 ilb5! or 18 Sel Sxel+ 19 
Wxel h6 the chances are rather with Black. 

15.. .b5! 

Depriving White of the c4-square and 
forcing the knight at a3 to drag out a pitiful 
existence on the edge of the board. 

16 Sadi (15) 

Again the most obvious continuation. 
White would not have achieved anything 
with 16 d6 Sa7 17 Sadi Sd7 or 16 #f4 £.g6 

17 £.xf6 Wxf6! 18 #xf6 gxf6. 

16.. .£\d3! (09) 

A cherished leap, which I first carried 
out earlier on my pocket set. The knight 
could not have dreamed of a better career! 
It is destined to play a brilliant role in the 
ultimate victory. With their excellent ad¬ 
vanced outpost at d3, the black pieces are 
now ready for a decisive invasion of the 
enemy position. 



The key point of the game. White must 
recognise the threatened danger of com¬ 
plete suffocation, and urgently undertake 
something by deciding on some action... 

17 &abl? (08) 

Another natural move (defending 
against the fork ...b5-b4: 17 jLe2? £\xf2! 18 
Sxf2 b4), which proves to be a serious 
mistake. Instead 17 d6! was essential. 

Now White has the advantage after 

17...b4 18 £.xa8 Wxa8 19 £xf6 gxf6 20 d7! 
Sd8 21 £>a4 bxa3 (21...£.a7 22 £>c4) 22 £>xc5 


£\xc5 23 #35! axb2 24 #xc5 bl# 25 Sxbl 
&xbl 26 Sxbl Sxd7 27 Wc4, or 17...Sa7 18 
£.e2! £>xf2 (18...£\e5 19 £>d5) 19 Sxf2 b4 20 
#f4 jLg6 21 4^a4 JLxf2+ 22 #xf2 with an 
attack on the rook (22...Sd7 23 iLxf6 #xf6 
24 £>c4, and if 24....&C2, then 25 Wxf6 gxf6 
26 Sd2 &xa4 27 ^b6 a5 28 &g4). He can 
also be satisfied with 17...Sb8 18 <SM5! (18 
£.e2? thxtl) 18...i.xd6 19 &xf6 gxf6 20 &c2 
or 18...#xd6 19 &xf6 gxf6 20 Wc3 <&e5 21 
b4. 

However, after 17 d6 I was planning a 
promising exchange sacrifice - 17...Wxd6! 
18 itxa8 Sxa8 with highly tactical play in 
which Black has the initiative: 19 A.xf6 (19 
£\e2?! is very dangerous: 19...£\g4 20 £\g3 
#e5 21 Sdel #c7! with a powerful attack) 

19,..Wxf6 20 £k2 (20 b4 £>xb4) 20...£\xb2 21 
#d5 (21 £\d5 #d6) 21...Sc8 22 Sd2 £>c4 23 
5e2 jLe6 when Black has excellent compen¬ 
sation for his minimal material deficit, and 
after 24 Wf3 there is still all to play for. 

However, that which occurred in the 
game was far worse for White. By retreat¬ 
ing his knight, Karpov was probably hop¬ 
ing soon to evict the knight from d3 by 
itf3-e2. But he is not in fact able to do this. 



17...h6 (4) 

At a convenient moment Black succeeds 
in making an important move: it is useful to 
drive back the bishop, so that it can never 
return to e3. 
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18 i.h4 

Both 18 JLxf6 #xf6 and 18 iLe3 JLxe3 (or 
even 18...Sxe3!?) 19 fxe3 #56 are bad for 
White. 

18.. .b4! (5) 

Continuing his restriction strategy. Black 
not only dislodges the knight on c3 from its 
good position, but also deprives the knight 
on bl of any future. 

19 £sa4?! (11) 

The second knight also has to move to 
the edge of the board' (Dva matcha). Al¬ 
though, 19 <Sje2 would appear to be better, I 
had assumed that 19...g5 (19...£le5 20 ®d4! 
is unclear) 20 JLxg5 ®xf2 21 Sxf2 (21 ^.xf6? 
£>e4+!) 21..JLxf2+ 22 <4>xf2 hxg5 23 #xg5+ 
JLg6 24 <5M2 Sc8 could not satisfy White, 
but here he has better chances of defending. 
Therefore 19...#b6!? or 19...#d6!? is of 
interest. 

19.. .1-d6 ( 6 ) 

A position for which I had aimed in my 
home analysis! 



Now Black's achievements are clearly 
obvious. White's minor pieces are scattered 
about on either wing and are quite unable 
to coordinate, the placing of his knights 
being particularly depressing. But Black's 
main achievement is the wonderful jLf5 
and ®d3 duo, which completely paralyses 
all three of White's major pieces (not with¬ 
out reason did Keene call the knight on d3 


an 'octopus'). A very rare occurrence in a 
practical game! 

Even so, despite the paralysis of the en¬ 
emy pieces. Black's ultimate success is by 
no means obvious, since for the moment 
White has no glaring weaknesses, and if he 
should succeed in driving the knight at d3 
from its dominating post, the worst for him 
will be over. Black, naturally, will want at 
any price to maintain his bridgehead in the 
enemy camp. It is around this that the 
struggle revolves over the next few moves, 
with Black proving his case with the help of 
various tactical means. 

20 &g3 (5) 

The only sensible move. Both ...JLf4 and 

20...ii.xh2+ 21 ^xh2 <Sjg4+ were threatened, 
and if 20 #c2?, then 20...2c8 21 #b3 Af4 
with the threats of ...Ac2 and ...g7-g5-g4. 
But now White is planning b2-b3 and £sb2. 



20...2c8 (26) 

After a long think I found an interesting 
way of forestalling White's plan. 20...£te4 
seemed very strong to me, but then I no¬ 
ticed that after 21 JLxe4 JLxe4 22 #e3! 
White, by activating his queen, solves all 
his problems. On the other hand, I would 
have retained the advantage after 20...iLxg3 
21 hxg3 (21 fxg3?! #d7! 22 b3 #a7+ 23 <&hl 
#d4 is worse for White) 21...#d6!? 
(21...#a5 22 b3 2ad8 23 £la3!? £>xd5 24 £>c4 
#b5 25 £icb2 is not so clear) 22 iLe2 <Sje5, 
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but I already had more ambitious plans. 

21 b3 (5) 

At first sight it seems that Black cannot 
prevent the freeing manoeuvre l £\a4-b2, but 
now fresh forces join the battle. 



21.. .g5! (14) 

The advance of this modest pawn finally 
tips the scales in Black's favour. In a normal 
situation such a pawn thrust, weakening 
the king's position, would be anti- 
positional, but here, on the contrary, it 
contains a profound positional point: 22 
<Sib2? is no longer possible because of the 
loss of a piece - 22...£>xb2 23 1 B r xb2 g4 (24 
JLe2 2c2), and this means that for the 
moment White is unable to get rid of the 
knight on d3 (22 JLe2? £>e4!). 

22 £xd6 (16) 

The sharp 22 h4 would have run into 

22.. . 1 £\e4! (22...£>f4!? is also interesting) 23 
JLxe4 JLxe4 with a very strong attack: 24 
We3 (24 f3 JLh7!) 24...Af4! 25 Wd4 gxh4 26 
2xd3 hxg3, 24 i.xd6 Wxd6 25 £\b2 (25 hxg5 
£>f4!) 25...£>f4 26 £>c4 Wg6, or 24 hxg5 i.xg3 
25 fxg3 Wxd5 26 gxh6 (26 We3? i.xg2) 

26.. .2e6!, and White cannot hold out. 

22.. Mxd6 23 g3 

In solving the problem of the defence of 
his f4-point, White creates new weaknesses 
in his position. Again it was not possible to 
drive the knight from d3 - after 23 JLe2 
Black's attack would have developed too 


swiftly: 23...£>f4 24 £c4 £>g4 25 g3 2xc4! 26 
bxc4 2e2 27 c5 (27 #d4 £e4) 27...<&h3+ 28 
4>g2 jk.e4+ 29 < 4 > xh3 1 B r g6 followed by mate. 

But now, at last, it appears that nothing 
can prevent White from playing <Sia4-b2... 



23.. .®d7! (11) 

Black sends his second knight to the 
support of his advanced outpost at d3. 

24 ±g2? (4) 

Missing the last opportunity to combat 
this outpost by 24 l £\b2. Because of the mass 
of tempting possibilities, it is not so easy for 
Black to choose the correct course. 

24.. . 1 £\7e5 was possible, but the best was 

24.. . 1 B r f6! with the spectacular idea of 25 
£>xd3? JLxd3 26 Wxd3 (26 £g4 £\e5!) 

26.. . 1 £\e5, and the white queen is trapped in 
the middle of the board! 



Analysis diagram 
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Therefore the only move is 25 ^c4, and 
after 25...£s7e5 White must choose one of 
two continuations: 

1) 26 £ixe5 £ixe5 27 &g2 (27 &e2 Ad3!) 

27.. .£)d3!? (27..Ad3 is also not bad) 28 a3 
a5 followed by a gradual decisive strength¬ 
ening of the position: 29 h3 h5 30 &h2 (30 
Wa2 £)f4!) 30...£g7 31 axb4 axb4 32 <&gl h4 
33 Wa2 Ba8 34 Wd2 Sa6 35 sfch2 g4 36 hxg4 
Sh8 37 4>gl hxg3 38 fxg3 #b6+ 39 Bf2 £g6 
and wins; 

2) 26 iLe2!? (probably a tougher defence) 

26.. .Sxc4! 27 bxc4 £)xc4 28 Wc2 £)f4 29 iLd3! 
(after 29 Wc4 there is the pretty combina¬ 
tion 29...£)xe2+ 30 <&g2 i.h3+! 31 <&xh3 *T3 
32 Sdel h5!, and mate) 29...i.xd3 30 Sxd3 
£)xd3 31 Wxd3 <^e5 32 Wdl £)f3+ 33 <&g2 
I £sd4 34 l £sd2 Se5, winning the d-pawn, and 
with it the game - White's downfall is 
caused by the difference in the strength of 
the knights (but here Black would still have 
had to take some care). 

24.. .Wf6! (4) 

The b2-point is conclusively under 
Black's control. In contrast to the examined 
variation with 24 I £sb2 #f6 25 I £sc4, the 
knight at a4 does not in fact come into play. 
The fate of the game is essentially decided - 
the white pieces are completely pinned 
down within their own territory. 

25 aB a5 26 axb4 axb4 



27 Wa2 (27 h3 Wd4 or 27...h5) 27...i-g6! (4) 


Suppressing the slightest attempt by 
White to free himself: if 28 <SM2, then 

28...2e2! is decisive (29 iLf3 Wxf3!). In the 
event of 28 ii.h3 the simplest is 28...Scd8, 
threatening 29...®7e5. 



28 d6 ( 12 ) 

At last Karpov decides to give up his 
extra pawn, but now with a very modest 
aim - to at least develop his pieces some¬ 
how: 28... 1 B , xd6? 29 ®d2. The immediate 28 
l £sd2 was bad because of 28...2e2!, while if 
28 h3 Black could have made the pretty 
and, apparently, winning move 28...^el!?, 
or simply played 28...h5 29 Wd2 h4, devel¬ 
oping a decisive attack: 30 &h2 (30 gxh4 
£)f4!) 30...£)7e5! 31 We2 g4 32 hxg4 hxg3+ 33 
fxg3#g5. 

28...g4! (11) 



This position could be used as a striking 
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example on the theme of 'domination' - 
with the board full of pieces. White is 
practically stalemated! It is not surprising 
that over his next six moves Karpov used 
up nearly all of his remaining time before 
the control. 

29« r d2(8) &g7 BO fB (4) 

In search of at least some air. 30 f4 was 
no better because of the reply 30...Wd4+ 31 
sfehl Af5!. 

30...*xd6 



31 fxg4 

31 Wb2+ £\f6 would not have changed 
anything, but even so White should have 
tried to exchange knights by 31 £sb2, al¬ 
though then Black would have won by 
either 31...Wd4+ 32 &hl 2c3, or 31...gxf3 32 
£xf3 &7e 5 33 4^xd3 Wb6+ 34 Wf2 (34 &hl 
iLxd3) 34...£>xf3+ 35 < 4 > g2 2e3 - complete 
domination! 

31.. .Wd4+ 32 ^hl £sf6! (4) 

The start of a direct attack on the white 
king. 

33 2f4 (5) 

If 33 h3, then again 33...£se4 is decisive: 

34 Wxd3 (34 £.xe4 Wxe4+ 35 &gl We5) 

34.. .£>f2+ 35 2xf2 £.xd3 36 2fd2 We3! 37 
2xd3 2cl!. Admittedly, I was planning 

33.. .2.3 - the powerful concentration of 
black pieces in the centre demolishes 
White's position (34 2f4 We5). 

33.. .£>e4 34 Wxd3 (3) 


The knight, which has caused White so 
much trouble, nevertheless perishes. But it 
is perhaps highly symbolic that for it White 
has to give up his queen. 

34.. .£sf2+ 35 2xf2 i.xd3 36 2fd2 

For an instant it may seem that White 
has managed to extricate himself, but the 
mirage promptly disappears... 

36.. .We3l 37 2xd3 2cl! 



White has lots of pieces, but there is still 
no coordination. 

38 £\b2 Wf2! (far more striking than 
38...2xdl+ 39 2xdl Wxb3) 39 £sd2 2xdl+ 
(39...2e2 would have concluded the game 
one move earlier) 40 <£>xdl 2el+ 0-1 

Times: 2.29-2.20. 

Nikitin: 'It was painful to observe how 
the world champion, as White in a middle- 
game with a 'sound' extra pawn and a solid 
pawn structure, was unable to find a useful 
move. His scattered pieces froze on the 
back ranks as though in a torpor. The effect 
of Kasparov's patent move 8...d5?! proved 
stunning and it effectively turned the 
course of the match.' 

Botvinnik called this game a vivid ex¬ 
ample of my play: 'Kasparov sacrificed 
material with Black, but obtained a strong 
position for his centralised knight in 
White's territory. This was based not on 
some trick, but on a deep evaluation of the 
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position, which was determined during 
lengthy home analysis. For his part, Karpov 
acted on the basis of generally-accepted 
concepts, clung on to the pawn and imper¬ 
ceptibly sank into a quagmire. In my view, 
this combination of two aspects of Kas¬ 
parov's talent - sharp vision at the board 
and the search for new ideas in analysis - is 
what comprises his exceptional practical 
strength.' 

Such games are remembered for a long 
time, and in particular by the player him¬ 
self, having literally put part of his soul into 
the sustained realisation of his plan. Earlier 
too I had succeeded in carrying out pretty 
combinations, making spectacular sacrifices 
of material, and conducting complete 
strategic games, but none of my earlier 
creations on the chess board can compare 
with this 16th game as regards the grandi¬ 
osity of the overall conception. A particular 
value was imparted to this win by its 
status: it was gained over the world cham¬ 
pion in a match for the world crown. More¬ 
over, it has withstood the test of time: in 
Black's play from the 12th move onwards, 
even the computer has been unable to find 
fault! 

In classical style 

After a creative display of this type it was 
not easy to retain the required emotional 
mood for the next game: victory also takes 
its toll. In addition, I had to adjust psycho¬ 
logically to the changed match situation. 
Once again I had to assume the role of 
leader, to which I had not managed to 
become accustomed at the start of the 
match. 

It is not surprising that, despite the fact 
that I had the white pieces, the 17th game 
did not turn out well for me. True, in the 
depths of my heart I already felt that I 
could win the match, and this gave me 
added confidence. 


Came 69 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
17th Game, Moscow 
17 . 10.1985 

Nimzo-lndian Defence E20 


1 d4 £sf6 2 C4 e6 3 £sc3 i.b4 4 £sf3 c5 (4...0-0 
5 JLg5 - Game Nos.59, 63; 4...^e4 - Game 
No.71) 5 g3 £sc 6 6 JLg2 £se4 7 JLd2 JLxc3 8 
bxc3 0-0 9 0-0 

I decided to test the quality of the oppos¬ 
ing team's running repairs to their opening 
systems - and I promptly encountered a 
riddle which I was obliged to try and solve 
at the board. 

9...£>a5 

Karpov avoids a repetition of the 13th 
game (9...f5?! - Game No.65) and immedi¬ 
ately attacks the c4-pawn. Since the solving 
of this new problem demands unusual 
actions on the part of White, this was a very 
skilful choice. 



10 dxc5 (43) 

Just how much energy had been ex¬ 
pended on the previous game is indicated 
by both the excessive amount of time spent 
on this move and the inexact implementa¬ 
tion of the idea embedded in it: White loses 
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a part of his initiative. 

I was hoping for 10...£>xc4 11 JLf4 or 

10.. .£>xc5 11 iLf4, which are advantageous 
to White, but Karpov's reply 10...Wc7! 
showed that I should have begun with 10 
JLf4! (10...£)xc3? 11 Wc2 or 10...b6? 11 £>g5). 
True, then instead of 10...£>xc4 11 dxc5! 
Black could have played 10...d5! 11 cxd5 
£sxc3 'with interesting complications' 
(Averbakh, Taimanov). 

It was this that did not appeal to me at the 
board, although after 12 Wd3 White has 
good compensation for the pawn. When 
preparing for the 19th game, we studied 
both 12...cxd4 13 d6 and 13 dxe6 JLxe6 14 
<2sg5 (Bareev-Grischuk, Fuegen 2006), as well 
as 12...£ixd5 13 &g5!? f6 14 i.d2 cxd4 15 
£bcd4 or 14...c4 15 Wa3 with sharp play. But 
Karpov did not use this variation again - it 
is probable that he considered the position 
after 10 JLf4 to be dangerous for Black. 

10.. .WC7! 

This unexpected queen move shocked 
me. 'Now one gains the impression that 
White's pawns are bound to fall one after 
another. What compensation for this does 
he obtain?' (Averbakh, Taimanov) 



ll £sd4? 

Again after nearly 40 minutes' thought, 
and an altogether unfortunate choice, 
effectively blundering away a pawn. 11 
.&f4! Wxc5 12 £\e5! would have led to 


complicated play, in which White still has 
chances of gaining an opening advantage: 

12.. .d6? 13 £>xf7! £sxc3 14 £.xd6 Wh5 15 g4! 
Wxf7 (15...Wxg4 16 £>e5) 16 Wei, or 12...g5 
13 JLxe4 gxf4 14 £\xd7. And in the event of 

12.. .£sxc4 13 Wd4 Wxd4 14 cxd4 £>xe5 15 
dxe5 he has full compensation for the 
pawn: 15...£ic3 16 £.f3 Se8 17 Sfcl, or 

15.. .f5 16 exf6 <&xf6 17 &d6 Sf7 18 e4 (Ka- 
cheishvili-Sargissian, Dubai 2006). 

11.. .£)xd2 (of course, not ll.-.^xcS? 12 <2sb5 
Wb(d)8 13 i.e3 or 12„.Wb6 13 i.f4) 12 Wxd2 
<^xc4 13 Wg5l? 

Trying at least to disturb the opponent 
and provoke a weakening of the kingside. 
After 13 Wf4 apart from the 'greedy' 

13.. .Wxc5 Black could also have played 

13.. .e5 14 £>e6 fxe6 15 Wxc4 d5 16 Wb4 &d7 
with a comfortable game. 

13.. .f6 14 Wf4 



14...^e5? 

'But now it is apparent that the 16th 
game also left its mark on Karpov - he does 
not take the pawn! After 14...Wxc5! (14...e5? 

15 £.d5+ &h8 16 £>b5; 14...Wxf4? 15 gxf4 
also favours White) 15 £>b3 Wb5 16 Sabi or 

16 Wc7 White would have had some initia¬ 
tive, but I think that it would not have been 
worth a pawn.' (Dva matcha). Perhaps 
White had something better? 

Averbakh and Taimanov suggested 16 
Sfdl with the idea of 16...d5 17 e4, but 
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16...£>e5! is stronger. The world champion's 
second Igor Zaitsev recommended 16 <2)d4 
with the pretty variation lh.-WeS? 17 <£)xe6! 
Wxe6 18 Wd4 £>b6 19 a4 a5 20 c4! Sa6 21 c5, 
when White, after regaining the piece, 
unexpectedly again has claims to an advan¬ 
tage. But after 16...#a6! Black has every 
chance of remaining a sound pawn to the 
good, for example: 17 Wc7 d5 18 Sfbl (18 e4 
e5 19 £>b3 Ag4) 18...#d6 19 ^b5 Wd7 etc. 

15 £>b3 

The position has stabilised and it ap¬ 
pears (purely outwardly) to be more pleas¬ 
ant for White. It was in this vein that many 
commentators explained the course of the 
subsequent events. In their opinion, Karpov 
'neutralised White's initiative by accurate 
play'. In fact, Black's prospects are very 
favourable: White cannot create any serious 
pressure on the d-file, whereas after ...b7-b6 
and the exchange of the c5-pawn, the 
weakness of the second white c-pawn may 
prove perceptible. Therefore I began an 
urgent salvage operation. 

15—Sb8 16 Wd4 b6 (finally solving the 
problem of the c8-bishop's development) 
17 f4 £tf7 (17...bxc5 was not bad) 18 Sfdl 



I8...5d8 

This allows White to advance his c3- 
pawn and repair the consequences of his 
badly-played opening. By 18...bxc5 19 Wxc5 
Wxc5+ 20 <£)xc5 d6 21 £lb3 Aa6 Black could 


have kept the c-pawn in its present place 
and later tried to attack it. However, this 
would have been unlikely to succeed in 
view of 22 £)d4! JLc4 23 Sdbl, when the 
white pieces are very active. 

19 C4! i.b7 20 i.xb7 (20 e4 e5 or 20...d6!?) 

20...Sxb7 21 cxb6 Hxb6 

Black's last chance was 21...axb6!? (and if 
22 c5, then 22...b5), although White's pawn 
weaknesses are quite defendable. 

22 c5 2c6 23 lad 



23 ...d 5 

This move provokes simplification and 
makes a draw inevitable. The tension 
would have been retained by the double- 
edged 23...e5, but after 24 fxe5 i £>xe5 25 
Wd5+ ^hS 26 <£sd4 White, with his central¬ 
ised pieces, could have faced the future 
with equanimity. 

24 cxd6 5dxd6 25 We3 2xdl+ 26 2xdl g6! 

(vacating a square for the king) 27 Scl 
2xcl+ 28 Wxd Wb6+ 29 Wc5 '/*-'/* 

If 29...Wah, then 30 <£>d4! and after 30...e5 
- 31 #c6!, forcing the exchange of queens 
and a dead draw. Times: 2.01-1.57. 

Before the next game I took my second 
time-out. It was an important moment - 
with the white pieces, Karpov would 
undoubtedly try to level the scores. There¬ 
fore thorough preparation was needed, and 
in particular - psychological preparation. 
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Came 70 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
18th Game, Moscow 
22 . 10.1985 
Sicilian Defence B85 


1 e4 c5 2 d6 

The gambit variation (Game Nos.64, 68) 
had brought its dividends, and I did not 
want to tempt fate: the flaw we had discov¬ 
ered was certainly also known to my oppo¬ 
nent. More in keeping with the match 
situation was the variation of the Scheve- 
ningen which had already served me 
faithfully on many occasions. 

3 d4 cxd4 4 ^ xd4 £sf6 5 <£>c3 a6 6 ice 2 e6 7 
0-0 i:e7 8 f4 0-0 9 £hl Wc7 10 a4 £lc6 11 
i:e3 Se8 12 i.f3 (12 i.gl - Game No.62) 

12.. .5b8 13 Wd2 (13 Sel - Game No.9) 

13.. .1-d7 

Instead of 13...£lxd4 (Game No.49). 



Until now this was all exactly as in the 
2nd game, where 14 Wf2 was played (Game 
No.54), but here Karpov employed a nov¬ 
elty, which later became the main line. 

14 £>b3 

A typical anti-Scheveningen manoeuvre. 
Now this knight move (and the reply 


14.. .b6) are made automatically, but at that 
time this was unusual in the given position: 
White suddenly allows ...b7-b5. I was 
surprised and I sank into thought... 

14.. .b6 

15 a5 was threatened, and after 14...b5 15 
axb5 axb5 both 16 We2 b4 (16...£>b4!? 17 
2a7 Wc4 is better) 17 <£>b5 Wb7 18 £>xd6 
^.xd6 19 e5 and 16 JLe2 seemed unpleasant 
to me, since 16...b4 17 £ib5 Sxb5 18 ^.xb5 
£\xe4 does not give sufficient compensation 
for the exchange, while after 16...£ib4 17 
2a7 or 17 £id4 White has the initiative. 

Incidentally, in the half-forgotten source 
game Dely-Sax (Hungarian Championship 
1974), where this position arose after 12 
Wd2 i.d713 £>b3 b6 14 i.f3 2ab8, Black did 
not have to choose between ...b7-b5 and 
...b7-b6. 

15 i.f2 

Beginning to prepare e4-e5. After 15 Wf2 
there is the satisfactory reply 15...£ib4, and 
if 16 £>d4, then 16...e5 17 ®f5 ilxf5 18 exf5 
e4 19 ®xe4 Wxc2 20 Sfcl Wxf2 21 <^xf2 d5 
with equality (Ivanchuk-Kasparov, Linares 
1993). In the decisive 24th game Karpov 
was to play sharply against the king - 15 
g4! (Game No.76). 



15...iic8 

On d7 the bishop is badly placed, and so 
Black begins a regrouping, arranging his 
pieces harmoniously. The loss of time is 
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insignificant: after all, for the moment 
White is also 'marking time'. 

16 i.gB £>d7 



17 Sael (46) 

It would appear that my defence with 
...jk.c8 and ...£\d7 had confused Karpov, 
since he thought for a long time over his 
reply. He needs to play e4-e5, even at the 
cost of a pawn - otherwise the artificial 
manoeuvre JLe3-f2-g3 cannot be justified 
(thus if 17 Sadi, then 17...£\a5! is good). 

Therefore later they began playing 17 
e5!? immediately, with the idea of provok¬ 
ing the exchange on e5 and opening the f- 
file for an attack. However, after 17...dxe5 

18 fxe5 £>cxe5 (18...Ab7!?) 19 We2 it is 
possible to play not only 19 ...f6 (Karpov), 
but also 19...JLb7 or 19....&b4!? with chances 
of seizing the initiative. So instead of 18 
fxe5 the subtle move 18 Sael! was devised, 
and if 18...Ab4 19 fxe5 £>cxe5 20 i.h5! 
(Asrian-Xu Jun, Linares 1998). 

18...JLb7 is safer, although here too after 

19 fxe5 £>cxe5 20 £xb7 Sxb7 21 We2 f6 22 
^H/xa6 White's position is slightly more 
pleasant (Anand-Topalov, Linares 1999). 
When preparing at that time in Linares for 
my game with Anand, together with Yuri 
Dokhoian I worked out a plan which 
avoided the capture of the e5-pawn - 

19...Sbd8!? (or 19...Sf8!? 20 We2 £>c5 Kui- 
jpers-Van Helste, Hilversum 1989) 20 £\d5 


(20 Wf2 Sf8) 20...Wc8! 21 £>xe7+ £>xe7 22 
£sd4 &xf3 23 Sxf3 £>c5 24 £h4 Wd7 etc. In 
the end we concluded that after great 
complications Black should be able to 
maintain the balance. 

Nevertheless, 17 e5 was the most accu¬ 
rate and energetic move. By playing 17 
Sael Karpov assumed that the same posi¬ 
tion would be reached, but it turns out that 
Black can advantageously avoid the imme¬ 
diate opening of lines. 

17.. .1-b7! 

I was very proud of this and my next 
two moves: they brought White's attack to 
a standstill. It was dangerous to play either 

17.. .£>a5 18 e5! or 17...b5 18 axb5 axb5 19 
.&e2! (there is no longer any point in 19 e5 
dxe5 20 fxe5 £\cxe5, Asrian-Akopian, 
Yerevan 1995) 19...£>a7 (19...i.a6 20 Sal) 20 
£\d4 b4 21 £\cb5 £\xb5 22 jiLxb5, when 
White's chances are better. 

18 e5 

The breakthrough in the centre looks 
promising. 



l8...Sbd8! 

This came as a surprise to Karpov. Al¬ 
though 18...dxe5 19 fxe5 is also acceptable 
(cf. the note to White's 17th move), Black 
has no reason to hurry with the exchange 
on e5: without the opening of the f-file it is 
hard for White to create anything real on 
the kingside. A similar idea occurred in the 
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43rd game of the first match, which went 10 
Wei b5 11 M3 Md7 12 e5 £>e8!? (Game 
No.47). 

19 Wf2 

The queen takes up an ambush position. 
It is clear that if the tension in the centre is 
immediately relieved - 19 exd6 JLxd6 20 
£\e4, then Black has an easy game after 
both 20...M7 (21 f5 £>de5), and 20...£.b4 21 
c3 £>de5 22 We3 £>xf3 23 2xf3 i.d6 (or even 

23.. .1Lf8 24 f5 e5) 24 £ixd6 (otherwise 
...£>e7) 24...Sxd6 25 f5 e5 etc. Karpov de¬ 
cided to avoid this, but after my reply he 
obviously became depressed... 

19.. .5f8! 

An excellent prophylactic move, cover¬ 
ing the f7-point and killing all White's 
hopes of gaining an initiative. Black has 
achieved the desired harmonious arrange¬ 
ment of his pieces! 



20 i.e4?! 

This leads to some difficulties. White 
should already have concerned himself 
with equalising: 20 exd6 JLxd6 21 iLh4, 
inviting Black to repeat moves - 21...M7 (if 

21.. .2c8 or 21...2de8, then 22 f5 with sharp 
play) 22 JLg3 ^.d6. 

20.. .dxe5 

A timely exchange - now White is un¬ 
able to create any serious threats, whereas 
the weakness of the e5-pawn will be per¬ 
ceptible. 


21 fxe5 <£sc5 22 £ixc 5 bxc5l? 

More ambitious than the equalising 

22...JLxc5. The bishop is well placed on e7, 
and the c5-pawn takes control of the impor¬ 
tant d4-square. 



23 i.f4 yi-yi 

After making this move, Karpov offered 
a draw. After 23...£id4 Black stands slightly 
better (24 Wg3 r 4>h8), but White has his 
trumps and there is still plenty of play in 
the position. After hesitating for some 
twenty minutes, I caught up with my 
opponent on the clock and... accepted his 
offer, thereby retaining my lead in the 
match (in another situation I might have 
played on). Times: 1.52-1.56. 

This tense skirmish demonstrated to my 
opponent that the Scheveningen could not 
be breached by purely positional measures 
and that in search of a win he would have 
to play g2-g4 (the 24th game). But this is a 
quite different kind of game and, as we will 
see, not altogether in Karpov's style... 

After two comparatively short draws I 
won the 19th game in good style. 'Kas¬ 
parov's opening erudition and truly aca¬ 
demic knowledge create a great impres¬ 
sion,' wrote Taimanov in his introduction 
to it. 'But even more staggering is his 
constant research work in the field of the 
opening, his striving to be at least one step. 
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and perhaps even two, ahead of "official" 
theory. It was perhaps for this reason that 
in the last games of the match one notices 
Karpov adopting the tactics of deviating 
from standard schemes, from well-studied 
and trodden paths, beginning a battle right 
from the opening, and being the first to set 
his opponent problems. This tendency is 
especially apparent in the present game, 
but what it led to is another question.' 


Game 71 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
19th Game, Moscow 
24 . 10.1985 

Nimzo-lndian Defence E21 


1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 i.b4 4 £>f3 £se4 

A very rare move. On this occasion Kar¬ 
pov avoids both 4...c5 (Game Nos.53, 65, 69), 
and 4...0-0 (Game Nos.59, 63), already on the 
4th move directing the game along almost 
unknown lines. Black's idea is the same as 
in the variations with 4...c5: to double the 
opponent's pawns on the c-file and then 
attack them, especially the c4-pawn (light- 
square strategy!). But in the afore¬ 
mentioned variations the d6-point was 
weakened, and one of the white pieces was 
constantly aiming for there, whereas here, 
for the moment, Black does not create any 
unnecessary weaknesses in his position. 

5 Wc2 f5 

A move which has been known since the 
late 1920s. The 19th game of the Euwe- 
Alekhine return match (1937) went 5...d5 6 
e3 c5 7 .sLd3, and Black brought his knight 
back - 7...£if6, thereby admitting the failure 
of his idea. In his notes to this game Bot- 
vinnik wrote: 'In the spirit of the position, 
of course, was 5...f5 followed by ...b7-b6 
and ..Ab 7.' 


6g3 

There is no reason for White to avoid the 
fianchetto of his king's bishop. 6 e3 b6 7 
.sLd3 .sLb7 would lead to a favourable varia¬ 
tion for Black of the 4 e3 variation of the 
Nimzo-lndian Defence: 4 e3 b6 5 ild3 .sLb7 
6 £\f3 £ie4 7 Wc2 (the gambit 7 0-0!? is more 
energetic) 7...f5 8 0-0 iLxc3 9 bxc3 0-0 with a 
complicated struggle - possibly this is what 
Karpov expected (later I had to uphold 
Black's position against Graf, Geneva 
(rapid) 1996). Knowing my disposition, he 
could also have expected the extravagant 6 
g4, although such thrusts are more suitable 
for less important events. 6 g3 is a sounder 
and more logical move, but after it Karpov 
sank into thought... 



6...£>c6 

A novelty! 6...b6 7 .sLg2 Ab7 occurred 
back in the first half of the 20th century, but 
then went out of fashion. The game Balogh- 
Keres (correspondence 1936) continued 8 
£\d2! (driving the knight from e4) 8....sLxc3 
9 bxc3 £>d6 10 Axb7 £>xb7 11 e4 0-0 12 0-0 
<&c6 13 £a3 £>e7 14 Sael c5 15 f4 2e8?! 16 
d5 £\d6?! 17 e5, and White seized the 
initiative, but after 15...Wc7 Black could 
have played on the restriction of the white 
bishop and the weakness of the c4-pawn. It 
is better to play 10 d5! (avoiding the ex¬ 
change of the light-square bishops) 10...c5 
11 e4 or 10...0-0 11 i.a3 £>a6 12 0-0 £\c5 13 
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£.xc5 bxc5 14 Sabi We7 15 Sfel Sab8 16 
'B , a4 with some advantage. 

From this point, independent play be¬ 
gan. Both players began thinking for a long 
time and on the next seven moves they 
each spent a whole hour. 

7±g2 

The timid 7 JLd2, with the aim of avoid¬ 
ing the spoiling of White's queenside pawn 
structure, would have made things easier 
for Black: 7...&Xd2 8 W\d2 0-0 9 Ag2 Wf6 10 
a3 JLxc3 11 Wxc3 d6 intending ...e6-e5. 

7...0-0 8 0-0 i.xc3 9 bxc3 ^a5 



Karpov carries out a plan which is an 
unusual hybrid of the ideas in the 13th and 
17th games. It appears that Black should 
easily achieve an excellent game: the c4- 
pawn cannot be successfully defended, but 
after its advance there follows ...b7-b6 or 
...d7-d6, and after the exchange cxb6 or 
cxd6 - pressure on the open c-file. 

10 c5! d6 

After 10...b6, 11 c4! is also strong. Here 
Black has a seemingly promising exchange 
sacrifice - 11...JLa6 12 £>d2 £>xd2 13 JLxd2 
£ixc4 14 JLxa8?! Wxa8 with excellent play 
on the light squares, but the interposition of 
14 JLb4!, with the threat of cxb6, leaves the 
advantage with White. Also after 11...^.b7 
12 Sdl bxc5 (12„.#e8 13 £f4) 13 d5! despite 
his extra pawn, Black is still faced with how 
to equalise, for example: 13...exd5 14 cxd5 


£a6 15 £f4 d6 16 #a4! c6 17 dxc6 £>c3 
(17...i.xe2 18 Sel) 18 c7! £sxa4 (18...Wxc7 19 
iLxd6) 19 cxd8W Saxd8 20 2xd6 with 
interesting complications, not unfavourable 
for White. 



11 c4! 

Intuition suggested to me that this pawn 
sacrifice, opening up the game, was per¬ 
fectly correct, since after its acceptance 
Black's position is weakened and the ab¬ 
sence of his dark-square bishop tells, as 
well as the fact that his pieces are disunited. 
The routine 11 cxd6? would have justified 
the opponent's opening plan: ll...cxd6 12 
c4 JLd7 and 13...2c8, with good counterplay 
against White's weakened queenside. 
Il...b6! 

A strong and forceful reply (as we will 
see, I wrongly condemned it in the book 
Dva matcha). Karpov - also most probably 
intuitively! - does not capture the pawn 
and aims for clarity. His idea is to play 
...JLa6 and nevertheless force the exchange 
of pawns on the c-file, in order to use it for 
active play. Instead ll...dxc5 would have 
led to a very complicated position, full of 
tactical nuances: 

1) 12 dxc5 £>c6 (the drawbacks of the 
greedy 12...^xc5? are illustrated by the 
picturesque variation 13 Sdl We8 14 JLa3 
b6 15 £xc5 bxc5 16 Wc3 Wa4 17 We5! £sxc4 
18 Wxc5 Sb8 19 Sd4 £a6 20 &e5 Wb4 21 
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JLd5!! #xc5 22 £.xe6+ <&h8 23 £>g6+! hxg6 
24 Sh4 mate) 13 Sdl We7 14 iLa3, and now 
not 14...£>xc5? 15 £lel!, but 14...a5 or 14...e5 
with double-edged play; 

2) 12 iLa3 (this is probably what I would 
have played) 12...£lc6 13 Sadi, and the 
unexpected 13...e5?! with the idea of 14 
£>xe5 £>xd4 15 Wb2 Wf6 16 £.xe4 fxe4 17 
JLxc5 Wxe5 18 Axd4 We7 with equality 
(Moiseenko-Shulskis, Kharkov 2003) is 
parried by 14 dxe5!. And if 13...1^8 there is 
the interesting 14 e3 e5 15 £>d2 exd4 16 
£>xe4 fxe4 17 Axe4 Ag4! 18 Axc5!? (this 
exchange sacrifice is the best chance) 

18...i.xdl 19 Sxdl Sf6 20 &xh7+ sfeh8 21 
i.e4 or 14 Wb2 b6 15 dxc5 Sf7 16 &d2!, and 
in both cases White has the initiative. 



12i.d2!? 

'It is possible that Karpov underesti¬ 
mated the strength of this subtle move.' 
(Averbakh, Taimanov). I even attached an 
exclamation mark to it, but in the light of 
what follows I am no longer sure that it is 
the best move. However, little is promised 
by 12 £>d2 d5 13 &xe4 (13 cxd5 exd5 14 
£>b3?! is weak: 14...£>c4 15 f3 £>g5!) 13...fxe4 
14 &f4 £>xc4 15 £xe4 dxe4 16 #xc4 Sf7 17 
Sfcl WdS 18 cxb6 Wxc4 19 Sxc4 cxb6 with a 
drawn ending, or 14 cxd5 exd5 15 f3 exf3 16 
Sxf3 Sxf3 17 £.xf3 Ae6 18 £f4 c6 19 Sfl 
VUd7 followed by ...Sf8 and ...£>c4, and it is 
not possible to breach Black's defences. 


Perhaps the only virtue of 12 iLd2 is that 
it led to the winning of the game! 

12.. .£>xd2 

Black could hardly be satisfied with his 
broken pawns after 12...dxc5?! 13 JLxa5 
bxa5 14 £>d2! (more active than 14 Sfdl) 

14.. .£>xd2 15 Wxd2 2b8 16 d5 £a6 (16,..2b4 
17 a3! 2xc4 18 2acl) 17 VUxa5 i.xc4 18 dxe6 
&.xe6 19 #xc5 or 14...iLb7 15 £>xe4 fxe4 16 
&xe4 £.xe4 17 Wxe4 cxd4 18 2adl c5 19 e3 
*T6 20 exd4 2ad8 21 d5 exd5 22 2xd5. 

13 £>xd2 

The most important, critical moment of 
the battle. 



13.. .d5? 

This move was unconditionally con¬ 
demned by the commentators. However, 

1.. . leapt to its defence: 'I think that, had 
Karpov played 13...iLb7 and lost the game 
with his ill-fated knight on a5, we would 
have heard an equally "well-founded" 
criticism of this continuation, and as the 
lesser evil 13...d5 would have been recom¬ 
mended.' 

And yet those who were closer to the 
truth thought that 'in the variation 13...iLb7 
14 £.xb7 £>xb7 15 c6 £>a5 16 d5 We7 17 Wd3 
Black would have had more chances of 
obtaining counterplay' (Averbakh, Tai¬ 
manov). After 17...e5 or 17...2ae8 (for the 
moment not lifting the pressure on the d5- 
pawn) Black has a solid enough position. 
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The out-of-play knight at a5 partly ties 
down White's pieces by the need to defend 
the c4-pawn (if he rushes into an attack on 
the kingside, Black will play ...a7-a6 with 
the idea of ...b6-b5, and after a2-a4 the 
knight will obtain the b3-square). 16..M(6 is 
also not bad, or even the immediate 16...e5, 
for example: 17 Wc3 Wf6 18 f4 2ae8 19 Sael 
%6 (only not 19...e4? 20 Wxf6 2xf6 21 e3 
followed by the march of the white king to 
c3 and the activation of the knight on d2). 

13...d5? leads to far more serious conse¬ 
quences, and it can be regarded as an 
irreparable positional mistake. But its 
psychological implication is also interest¬ 
ing. Karpov did not like playing with bad 
pieces such as the knight on a5, which 
altogether has no moves. After 13...JLb7 14 
itxb7 £}xb7 15 c6 £sa5 16 d5 he may even 
have considered the idea of £ib3 to be 
unpleasant for Black, and if ...£ixb3, then 
axb3 with pressure on the a-file. He 
thought in different concepts: this position 
did not suit him, and in principle it seemed 
'incorrect' to him. It was this approach that 
induced Karpov to choose 13...d5, which, 
though bad, was a more understandable 
continuation. Here roles were also played 
by his dislike of inferior, non-standard 
positions, his anxious match situation 
('minus one' - he must not lose!) and the 
opponent's unpleasant initiative. 

14 cxd5 exd5 15 eB 

The main defect of Black's position is his 
hopelessly weakened e5-point. However, it 
is not possible to exploit this factor imme¬ 
diately - the knight on d2 must guard the 
c4-square. Generally speaking, it is not so 
easy to find a clear plan for converting 
White's positional advantage - for the 
moment Black is able to cover his weak¬ 
nesses. 

On occasions I have failed to win far 
more favourable positions. But in the given 
instance I understood exactly how to do 


this. I needed, as Botvinnik taught, to play 
Tike Capablanca' - don't hurry, suppress 
active attempts by Black, gradually increase 
the pressure, prepare an attack on the f5- 
pawn, and above all seek a favourable 
moment to transfer my knight to e5. 



15.. .1.e6 

Black cannot establish his knight on c4: 

15.. .b5 16 Wc3 £>c4 17 a4, or 15...£.a6 16 
Sfcl £sc4 17 Afl, and after 17...£sxd2 18 
&xa6 £se4 19 cxb6 cxb6 20 £.b7! 2b8 21 Wc6 
White is in charge on the queenside: 

21.. .£>f6 22 VHe6+ &h8 23 &a6 b5 24 2c6 £)e4 
25 2acl etc. 

16 WcB (necessary prophylaxis against ...b6- 

b5) I6...2f7 17 2fd 

Not only a demonstration of strength on 
the queenside, but also a preparation for 
the transfer of the knight to e5. 
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17...2b8 

It is not altogether clear why this was 
played, but in any case Black was con¬ 
demned to waiting. 

18 Sabi Se7 

If 18...c6 there would have followed 19 
a4 2fb7 (after 19...b5?! 20 axb5 the passed 
c5-pawn is too strong) 20 MV., when ...b6- 
b5 is no longer possible, and 20...bxc5 21 
WxcS is clearly advantageous to White. But 
the regrouping in the game also makes 
things easier for him. Black should have 
kept his rook on f7 and played 18...g6, in 
order only after h2-h4 to reply ...h7-h6. 

19 a4 i.f7 20 £.fl! 

It is essential to keep control of the c4- 
point. 'White conducts the game in classical 
positional style, squeezing his opponent in 
a vice and denying him counterplay, - i.e. 
"in Karpov style"! The challenger under¬ 
went a good training in his games with the 
world champion...' (Nikitin) 



20.. .h6?! 

Karpov further weakens his position, but 
21 £if3 £\c4 22 £\g5 was threatened. 

20.. .Ah5!? 21 ild3 WfS came into considera¬ 
tion - this would at least have forced White 
to devise something. Thus if 22 4 > g2 g5 23 
h4 Black has the unclear 23...f4!, and it 
would somehow be a pity to exchange the 
long-suffering knight at a5 with the unex¬ 
pected move 22 £ib3!?, although this leads 


to the disintegration of the enemy queen- 
side: 22...£>xb3 23 2xb3 M3 24 a5 etc. 

2li.d3 

The time for the switching of the knight 
to e5 has not yet arrived: in the event of 21 
£>f3?! £>c4 22 i.xc4 dxc4 23 £>e5 i.d5 24 
£>xc4 bxc5 25 2xb8 Wxb8 26 dxc5 Wa8 Black 
would activate his bishop at the cost of a 
pawn and obtain counterplay on the light 
squares. To avoid losing his advantage, 
White would have had to display miracu¬ 
lous resourcefulness: 27 £ia5! We8 28 £>b3! 
^h5 29 <5M4 Wh3 30 f3 etc. 

21.. .Wd7 22 Wc2 

In the press centre grandmaster Po- 
lugayevsky analysed an 'interesting queen 
sacrifice' - 22 WxaS?! bxa5 23 2xb8+ 2e8 24 
c6 Wd6 25 2b3, but in the computer age 
such things are not suggested (especially 
since Black has 25...f4!? 26 gxf4 iLg6). 

22.. .M6 

White has achieved his aim - he has not 
allowed the activation of the bishop. 22...g6 
23 £if3 also held little joy for Black. 



23 i.b5 (23 £>f3 £>c4 24 i.xc4 dxc4 25 <&e5 
was already possible, but I was not in a 
hurry!) 23...Wd8 

23...c6 leads to the creation of new 
weaknesses without interfering with 
White's plans: 24 i.d3 2ee8 25 2b4 2b7 26 
.&a6 2bb8 27 2cbl, and the desperate 
counterattack 27...f4 peters out after 28 gxf4 
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±h3 29 &hl. 

24 2dl! 

Intensifying the threat of 25 £T3, since if 
24...£sc4 there follows 25 Axc4 dxc4 and the 
breakthrough 26 d5!. 



24...g5?! 

Karpov is tired of waiting passively, and 
he launches a desperate counterattack, 
realising that the strategic battle has been 
lost, but hoping in the approaching time 
scramble to exploit some tactical chances. 
However, White is far better prepared for 
such a turn of events, and in the end Black's 
activity on the kingside rebounds against 
him. 

Therefore he should have stood still and 
'done nothing' - 24..Jfc8! (also defending 
the f5-pawn) 25 £>f3 c6 26 ±d3 £>c4 27 Sb3 
b5, when Black's position is not easy, of 
course, but his knight has been switched to 
c4 and all is not yet totally clear. But after 
this new weakening, created under serious 
pressure, it can be said that the fate of the 
game is finally decided. 

25 £)f3! (now the £\d2-f3-e5 manoeuvre is 
carried out under favourable circum¬ 
stances) 25—2g7 

After 25...£>c4 26 £xc4 dxc4 27 d5! 
Black's position collapses: 27...jLxd5 28 
Wxi5 c6 29 e4! «T8! (29...2xe4 30 %6+ *f8 
31 'H , xh6+ is completely bad) 30 'ifxf8+ 2xf8 
31 exd5 2xf3 32 cxb6 axb6 33 dxc6 2d3 34 


2dcl 2b3 35 a5!. A precise deciding rejoin¬ 
der: if 35...bxa5, then 36 2xb3 cxb3 37 c7, 
while if 35...b5 the simplest is 36 a6 2a7 37 
2al. 

26 £\e5 (the knight has safely arrived at its 
anointed place, while the black bishop is 
still shut in) 26 ...f4 



Activating the bishop in the hope of 27 
exf4 gxf4 followed by ... 1 i , d8-f6 and ...h6- 
h5-h4 with counter-chances, but, of course, 
White has no need at this point to open the 
g-file. 

27i.fl 

Having done its job on the a6-fl diago¬ 
nal, the bishop returns to its lawful place 
(g2), where it will cover the king and 
prepare a decisive breakthrough in the 
centre. Previously I attached an exclama¬ 
tion mark to this move, but 27 i.d3!? with 
the idea of e3-e4 or exf4 was also strong, 
although the best was 27 gxf4! gxf4+ 28 r 4>hl 
- the most accurate method from the point 
of view of the computer, which sees a 
forced win for White after 28...fxe3 29 2gl! 
Iff6 30 2xg7+ &xg7 31 cxb6! (31 fxe3 £>c4! is 
not so clear) 31...2xb6 32 #xc7+ &h8 33 
JLd3! 2xbl+ 34 i.xbl &g8 35 i.h7+ &f8 36 
£ig6+ *e8 37 Wb8+ Wd8 38 We5 etc. 

But this demands accurate machine cal¬ 
culation, whereas a human can win almost 
without calculating variations - therefore 
the solid move 27 jLfl, made in a nervy 
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atmosphere and when short of time, also 
really deserves an exclamation mark. 

27...1T6 28 i.g 2 Hd8 29 e4! dxe4 30 i.xe4 



Now the knight at a5 is unable to come 
into play, whereas the finely-placed knight 
at e5 will play one of the leading roles in 
the imminent attack. 

30.. .5e7 31 Wc3 (31 Hb5!?) 31...i.d5?! 

A positional move which loses the game, 
as it exchanges a valuable defender! 

31.. .1La2! was more tenacious, creating a 
certain lack of harmony in the opponent's 
ranks: 32 Sal i.f7 33 i.g2 £ib3 34 ^xf7 
Wxf7 (34...£sxd4? 35 £>xh6+) 35 Sabi f3!? 
(35...£>a5 36 d5!) 36 i.hl £>a5 37 #xf3, and 
White should convert his advantage, but 
Black can still create some problems, since 
the knight can finally escape from a5. 

32 Sel?! 

There was an immediate win by 32 £sg4! 
Wc6 (or 32...Wfg7 33 Axd5+) 33 &xd5+ Sxd5 
34 Sel 5e6 35 h3! - a modest move, defend¬ 
ing the knight, with the simple idea of 36 
Sxe6 Wxe6 37 Sel. 

32.. .4’g7? 

Resistance would have been prolonged 
by 32...iLxe4 33 Sxe4 Sde8 34 gxf4 (stronger 
than 34 f3) 34...« r f5 35 Sbel gxf4 36 sfrhl 
Sf8 (if 36...<4>h7, then 37 *T3 is decisive) 37 
f 3 Sg7 38 £lg4 etc. 

33 £sg4! 

The consequences of the move ...g7-g5 


begin to be distinctly felt - in a few moves 
White creates an irresistible attack against 
the denuded black king. 

33..Mf7 34 i.xd5 Sxd5 35 Sxe7 Wxe7 36 
SelWd8 



37<^e5 

Black has seized control of the d5-point, 
but the open position of his king causes his 
downfall. White could also have won with 
the computer move 37 5e6!?, and if 

37.. .5xd4 - 38 £>xh6 or 38 Sd6 cxd6 39 
Wxd4+ <&f7 40 cxd6. 

37.. .1 r f6 

If 37...fxg3 the simplest is the 'anti- 
positional' 38 fxg3 with the decisive open¬ 
ing of the f-file. And after 37...Wf6 I found 
another couple of anti-positional ex¬ 
changes. 



38 cxb6! 
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Opening another invasion line. The black 
queen is forced to move away from its king. 
38...Wxb6 (38...cxb6 39 Wc7+ 4>g8 40 £>d7 
Wf7 41 H r d8+ &h7 42 Se7 was bad for 
Black) 39 gxf4l 

Another timely capture, opening up play 
on the kingside. 



39.. .5xd4? 

A blunder in severe time-trouble, but 
also after 39...gxf4 40 WfS ^He 6 41 ^hl or 

39.. .c5 40 Wf3 Sxd4 41 fxg5 Black's agony 
would not have lasted long. 

40 £>f3 £>b3 41 Sbl Wf6 

Here the game was adjourned, and the 
arbiter invited me to seal my move. But in 
such a position it can also be made on the 
board... 

42 Wxc7+ 

This provoked a storm of applause in the 
auditorium: it was a unique occurrence in 
matches for the world championship (and 
also a rarity in grandmaster play) for a 
sealed move to be made openly. 

That evening, in his television chess re¬ 
port, grandmaster Suetin avoided using the 
words 'world champion' and 'challenger', 
and replaced them with the neutral 'White' 
and 'Black'. There were some who asserted 
that it was unethical to make an open 
sealed move. But what do you do, if the 
opponent does not find in himself the 
strength to resign in a hopeless position?! 


Karpov did this only the following morn¬ 
ing, by phoning one of the chief arbiters 
( 1 - 0 ). Times: 2.32-2.29. 

A strategically complete and compara¬ 
tively clean game, despite a number of 
refinements and reassessments in the 
commentary. To some extent this defeat for 
Karpov was predetermined: the character 
of the positions which he went in for in the 
13th, 17th and 19th games was clearly 
contrary to his understanding of chess and 
was not to his taste. 

Hypnosis of the champion’s title 

The win in the 19th game took the score to 
IOV 2 - 8 V 2 and gave me very real chances of 
overall victory in the match. A victory, the 
significance of which was hard even to 
imagine... But at this difficult moment 
Karpov was able to display his will-power 
and enormous match experience. As for 
me, I became even more oppressed by that 
'champion phenomenon': every now and 
then my chess calculations were affected by 
the thought that for the moment I was still 
just the challenger. 

How difficult it was to play with the 
burden of these new, suddenly surging 
feelings was something that I was to ex¬ 
perience fully in the following game. 


Game 72 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
20th Game, Moscow 
26/27.10.1985 
Queen’s Cam bit D35 


1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 -&e7 

With this move order Black avoids the 
variation 3. ,.5if6 4 cxd5 exd5 5 icg5 ji.e7 6 
e3 0-0 7 i.d3 £>bd7 8 Wc2 2e8 9 £lge2 (Game 
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No.43 in Volume II of My Great Predecessors). 



4 cxd5 

In the 4th game Karpov played 4 <£sf3 
£)f6 5 JLg5 (with the knight on f3, 5 cxd5 
exd5 6 JLg5 is no longer so favourable), 
transposing into positions which earlier 
had occurred in all our games played with 
the Queen's Gambit. However, the match 
situation now forced him to go in for more 
complicated play, involving possible early 
activity on the kingside. 

4...exd5 5i-f4^f6 

When I played 3...JLe7, I was planning 
here to deviate from the approved 5...c6 6 
e3 JLf5 7 g4 JLe6 (Game No.73) in favour of a 
rare continuation, which we had analysed a 
great deal in our preparation. 

6#c2 

Karpov could have assumed that I 
wanted to initiate a discussion in the dou¬ 
ble-edged Ubilava variation 6 e3 JLf5 7 Wb3 
£sc6!? 8 #xb7 £sb4 9 JLb5+ 4^8, and on the 
first occasion he avoided it. In the 22nd 
game he was prepared for such a debate, 
but instead there followed 6...0-0!? (Game 
No.7 4). 

The point of the move 6 #c2 is perfectly 
clear: White prevents the development of 
the light-square bishop at f5, but the early 
emergence of the queen weakens his con¬ 
trol of d5 and allows Black to carry out a 
simplifying operation in the centre. 


6 .. . 0-0 7 e3 

'7 £sb5 is only a pseudo-threat: after 

7.. .31b4+ 8 4dl £sc6 Black has excellent 
play for the pawn.' (Averbakh, Taimanov) 

7.. .C5! 

Of course, not 7...c6 8 JLd3 (Timman- 
Karpov, Bugojno 1978). Black's timely 
pawn advance emphasises the drawbacks 
to the move Vj/c2 and gives him an equal 
game. 

8 dxc5 ^.xc5 9 £>f3 £sc6 (now ...d5-d4 is 
unavoidable) 10 JLe2 

A modest move, but 10 Sdl would also 
have been answered by 10...d4 - White 
cannot derive any benefit from the opposi¬ 
tion of rook and queen: 11 exd4 JLxd4! 12 
JLe3 (12 JLe2 'B r b6! - cf. the note to White's 
11th move) 12...JLxc3+ 13 Wxc3 £sd5 14 #c5 
Ae6, and although White has the two 
bishops, our analysis showed that Black 
maintains the balance thanks to his lead in 
development. 



10.. .d4 11 exd4 

It is too risky to play 11 0-0-0 £ib4 12 
Wbl (Karpov) 12...£sfd5!, 12 Wd2 i.f5! or 12 
!T>3 d3!. And if 11 Sdl Black has ll...l f b6 
12 exd4 JLxd4! 13 0-0 JLg4 with complete 
equality. 

11.. .£ixd4 12 £sxd4 Wxd4 13 i.g3 

Despite the apparent simplicity of the 
position, Black has to play accurately - his 
queen is not altogether well placed on d4, 
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and White can emphasise the slight weak¬ 
ness of the queenside by iLe2-f3. In addi¬ 
tion, the position of the bishop at c5 is not 
very secure. 

Over the next few moves I managed to 
solve all these problems. 

13„.i.e6 

Natural development, although 

13...JLb4!? 14 0-0 #c5 was also possible, 
again with a probable draw. 

14 0-0 



14.. .5.c8 

14...#b4 is interesting: 15 ^.f3 2ad8 16 a3 
#b3!? 17 #xb3 £.xb3 18 £.xb7 £>h5 (a pawn 
sacrifice for the advantage of the two 
bishops!) 19 Bad £lxg3 20 hxg3 JLd4 21 
Bfel Sb8 22 M3 g6 23 Se2 V 2 -V 2 (Mos- 
kalenko-Kruppa, Lvov 1988). 

15 i.f 3 b 6 ! 

Defending the bishop on c5 and clearing 
the long diagonal. The alternative was 

15.. .#b4 16 a3 #b6 17 £>a4 #b5 18 £>xc5 
Bxc5, but Black is fundamentally unwilling 
to part with the two bishops' (Averbakh, 
Taimanov). 

16 Bfel (nothing is given by 16 a3 #04) 

16.. .#b4 

Vacating the d4-square for the bishop. 

17 &e5 

An important moment. If 17 a3 (this 
would at least have created a situation with 
some tension) Black was intending to 


sacrifice a pawn by 17...#b3 18 #xb3 JLxb3 
19 £>b5 Scd8! (but not 19...a5 20 £>d6 Bcd8 
21 £>b7 Sd2 22 £}xc5 bxc5 23 M5) 20 £}xa7 
Bd2 21 Be2 Bxe2 22 £.xe2 Bd8! 23 &f4 £>e4 

24 Bfl g5!? 25 i.cl £>d2 26 Bel (26 £>c6 is 
less good: 26...Sd6 27 £>e7+ &f8 28 £>f5 
Bd5) 26...£le4, and objectively White must 
agree to a repetition of moves, or 21 Sabi 
Se8 22 Sxe8+ £>xe8 23 £>b5 f5 24 £>c3 £lf6 

25 h4 Ad4, and Black succeeds in creating 
sufficient counterplay. 



17.. .1.d4 

This exchange relieves Black of all his 
difficulties - the chances are equal. 
'17...£sd7 was also interesting - after 18 
Se4?! iLf5! only White might have some 
problems' (Averbakh, Taimanov), and if 18 
3i.b7, apart from 18...Ece8 there is a pretty 
draw: 18...<£1X65!? 19 JLxc8 JLxf2+! 20 #xf2 
£>g4! 21 a3 #d6 22 #g3 #d4+ with perpet¬ 
ual check. The best chance is 18 a3, but after 

18.. .#c4 19 £g3 £d4 20 Badl £>c5 21 #d2! 
(21 M2 #b3) 21...i.xc3!? 22 bxc3 Bfe8 23 
#d4 #a4 Black has a sound position. 

18 a3 #c5 19 &xd4 #xd4 

At this point I offered a draw, but the 
match situation forced Karpov to play for a 
win even in such positions. I have to admit 
that here I relaxed: the structure is com¬ 
pletely symmetrical and the position would 
appear to be a dead draw. It was probably 
because of this partial loss of concentration 
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that the game lasted nearly 90 moves in 
total. I began playing passively, committing 
minor, insignificant errors and giving 
White some hopes. 

20 Sadi Wc5 

20...Wf4! was simpler, restraining the 
white queen. Then after the exchange of 
queens the black a-pawn would have 
remained on a7, dispelling any illusions 
that White might have. To 21 Wd3 there is 
the good reply 21....&b3, and if 22 g3, then 

22... 1 B f b8 23 Sd2 Sfd8 with equality. 

21 Wa4! 



21.. .35 

A minuscule weakening. 21. .Mc7 22 £sb5 
.&d7! would have led to a draw: 23 £lxc7 
JLxa4 (Averbakh, Taimanov) 24 Scl Sfd8, 
or 23 #b4 Wc5 24 Wxc5 Sxc5, and 25 £>xa7? 
is not possible because of 25...Sc7. But as it 
was, I did not believe that the game could 
go on for long. 

22 1 ^ 4 ! 

In the endgame White's hopes rest on 
the slightly greater activity of his pieces 
and the weakness of the b6-pawn, but the 
objective evaluation of the position still 
remains equal. However, the proximity of 
the desired draw continued to constrain my 
actions... 

22.. /tt r xd4 23 5xd4 2fd8 24 2edl Hxd4 25 
Sxd4 vbf8 26 &fl 

The active 26 2d6 was easily parried by 


26...SW and then ...<£>f8-e7. 

26 ...&e7 27 &e 2 



27.. .1-b3 

Here I could have created counterplay 
on the kingside - 27...2c5!? 28 &d2 g5 29 
£la4 2f5 30 £ixb6 g4, but I did not want to 
sharpen the play and initiate myself a new 
conflict. I stuck rigidly to a waiting course: 
let the opponent try and win this position! 
28 &e3 2 c 5 29 &d2 h6 30 i.e2 

While manoeuvring, at the same time 
White sets a little trap - 30...£ld5? 31 iLdl! 
£ixc3 32 .&xb3, obtaining real gains, since in 
such positions a bishop is stronger than a 
knight. 

30.. .£>e8 31 i.f3 £>f6 32 2d3 2e5 33 h3 2c5 
34 2d4 2c8 35 i.e2 2c5 36 i.d3 



Karpov's persistence has already borne 
some fruit: by advancing his kingside 
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pawns, White intends to create definite 
problems for his opponent. 

36...h5 

Black forestalls White's plan, but in so 
doing he places his kingside pawns on 
squares of the colour of his bishop. Of 
course, 36...g5 was more correct, and if 37 
f4 (37 <£se2 JLe6 38 f4 2d5 with equality), 
then either 37...£>h5 38 £>e4 2d5 39 2xd5 
JLxd5 40 fxg5 hxg5 41 <£)xg5 JLxg2 42 h4 
Q)f4 with an imminent draw, or 37...gxf4 38 
2xf4 2e5, and the weakness of the h6-pawn 
is insignificant: 39 2h4 2g5 40 g4 h5 or 39 
JLc4 JLxc4 40 2xc4 2g5 41 g4 h5 with draw¬ 
ing simplification. 

This was a case when a decision had to 
be taken by choosing one of two possibili¬ 
ties - and I again played 'more solidly'. 
However, although I gave myself a poten¬ 
tial weakness, I thought all the same it will 
surely soon be a draw! But as it turned out, 
not so soon... 

37 g3 g6 38 <£\e 2 £>d7 39 2e4+ 2e5 40 £\d4 
i.d5 41 2e2 



The time control was reached and here 
the game was adjourned. 

41...2xe2+ 

Again I made my secret move on the 
board, and again the spectators applauded 
wildly. At that moment I, like many others, 
thought it unlikely that the game would be 
resumed - so obvious were the drawing 


tendencies in the adjourned position. 
However, nevertheless Black still has some 
problems: the potential weakness of his 
kingside pawns and the inevitable centrali¬ 
sation of the white king. I had hardly set up 
the pieces in my hotel room, when I 
realised that I most probably faced a 
lengthy adjournment session... 

42 JLxe2 



42...&C5 

After 42...&d6 43 £>b5+ &c5 44 &c3 Black 
would have had to place yet another pawn 
on a light square - 44...a4. He would only 
need to play ...‘2}d7-f6, and everything 
would be fine. Therefore 45 G5c7 occurs, 
since it is extremely risky to play 45...£>f6?! 
46 <£)xd5 <£)xd5+ 47 ^d3 when the bishop is 
obviously stronger than the knight (re¬ 
member Fischer!): 47...f5 48 ^.dl b5 49 h4 
£\f6 50 b4+ etc. 

It is better to play 45...JLb3 46 <2ia6+ < 4 > d6 
or 45...itb7 46 £le8! (restricting the black 
knight) 46...Ag2 with the approximate 
variation 47 h4 &d5 48 £dl &c6 49 f4 b5 50 
f5 &e4 51 fxg6 fxg6 52 £>c7 £>f6 53 £te6+ 
&d5 54 £>d4 JLbl! 55 £>xb5 &c5 56 &xa4 
<£>e4+ 57 ^b3 £sd2+, obtaining a pretty 
draw by perpetual check. 

However, why does Black need this bril¬ 
liance? Why play ...a5-a4? Analysing the 
adjourned position, we chiefly looked at 
plans involving active defence, but closer to 
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the start of the adjournment session I came 
to the conclusion that Black should not do 
anything: 'marking time' was the most 
correct strategy! My personal experience of 
defending an endgame with a light-square 
bishop reminded me, firstly, of my loss in 
the 9th game of the first match, where the 
black pawns stood on squares of the colour 
of the bishop (Game No.13), and, secondly, 
of the 6th game of my match with Smyslov 
(1984). There the pawns stood on a7 and b6, 
the bishop controlled the light squares, and 
the white king was unable to break through 
on the queenside. And so I decided to 
construct the same kind of fortress. 

43 £sb5 £>e4+ 44 &e3 £>d6 

The exchange of knights restricts White's 
possibilities and simplifies Black's defence. 
The bishop ending is unpleasant, but 
tenable, a store of patience being all that is 
required. 

45 &d4 Ac6 



46 £>xd6 

There was no point if keeping the 
knights on: after 46 £>c3 £T5+ 47 &e5 (47 
, 4'c4 £id6+) 47...h4! the chances are equal. 

46...&xd6 47 Ac4 Ae8 

If 47...&e7 there could have followed 48 
Ad5 Ad7 49 h4 Ae8 50 <4>e5 Ad7 51 f3 Ac8 
52 when Black cannot manage without 
...f7-f6: 52...Ad7 53 &g5 is unpleasant, 
while if 52.then 53 g4 with the threat 


of 54 g5+ &e7 55 <&e5. 

48 h4 f6 

As in the 9th game of the first match. 
Black moves his pawn from f7, giving 
himself a genuinely weak pawn on g6. But 
all the same this has to be played - cf. the 
previous note. The f6- and b6-squares 
control the invasion squares, while Black's 
weaknesses are quite defendable and here 
there should not be any zugzwang posi¬ 
tions. 

49 Ag8 



49.. .6C6 

There was altogether no point in Black 
creating unnecessary problems for himself 
by 49...g5?! 50 Ah7 Af7 51 &e4 4-e6 52 f3! 
gxh4 (52...b5? 53 b4!, and two black pawns 
are on light squares - this is too many!) 53 
gxh4 - here it is far more difficult to gain a 
draw. 

But 49...&e7 50 <4>d5 Aa4! 51 sfec4 &d6 52 
Af7 Ac2 was acceptable, and if 53 f3, then 

53.. .Adi 54 Axg6 Axf3 55 Ac2 Ag4 or 

53.. .4>e7 54 Ag8 <&d6 55 <&d4 Af5 56 Af7 
&e7 57 Ac4 &d6 with a draw. 

50 Aa2 4d6 51 Ad5 52 Ag8 4d6 53 
Ab3 

A little positional trap. White has no real 
plan to play for a win, but there is the 
possibility of tormenting Black. 

53.. .6e7! 

Marking time with the king is the best 
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defence! 'In the event of 53...&C6 54 Aa4+ 
b5 55 Ac2 Black would have acquired a 
second weakness - the b5-pawn' (Aver¬ 
bakh, Taimanov). Perhaps after 55...'&d6 he 
could have saved the game, but why volun¬ 
tarily worsen his own position? 

54 Adi &d6 55 Ae2 Ad7 56 Ad3 Ae8 57 
Ac4 

If 57 f3 it was now possible to play 

57.. .g5! 58 f4 (removing the pawn from a 
vulnerable light square, but also blocking 
the passage of his own king!) 58...gxh4 59 
gxh4 Af 7 60 b4 axb4 61 axb4 Ab3 62 Ae4 
Af7 with a draw. 

57.. .6e7 58 Ae 2 

White's only chance is to advance his 
pawns on the kingside, trying to create a 
passed pawn there. However, after the 
direct 58 f3 4’d6 59 g4?! there would have 
followed 59...g5! with an inevitable draw. 

In view of this resource (...g6-g5), the 
transfer of the white king to f4 with the 
bishop on d3 suggests itself, but here too 
after g3-g4 Black exchanges on g4, then 
places his bishop on f7, meeting g4-g5 with 
...'S’e7, and again it is not apparent how 
White can strengthen his position. 

58.. .6d6 



59 g4 

Tired of running around with his bishop, 
White decides to change the pawn struc¬ 
ture, but after this there is too little material 


left. The attempt to strengthen the position 
with 59 f4 Af7 60 Ad3 Ae8 61 f5 is parried 
by 61...g5! 62 b4 axb4 63 axb4 gxh4 64 gxh4 
Ac6 65 Ae2 Ae8 66 Ac4 &c6 67 Ae6 4>d6 68 
Ad5 4 > c7 69 Af3 < 4 > d6 with a draw. 

The most dangerous plan for Black was 
probably 59 Ad3 4>e6 60 Ac2 &d6 61 *e4 
*e6 62 Ab3+ *d6 63 &f4 4>e7 64 f3 4>d6 65 
g4, although even here after 65...hxg4 
(otherwise after 66 gxh5 gxh5 he might lose 
because of zugzwang) 66 fxg4 4>e7 the 
draw is not far off: 67 Adi (67 Ac4 &f8 and 
...&g7) 67...Ad7 (67...*f7!?) 68 h5 gxh5 69 
gxh5 *f7 70 Ag4 Ab5 71 Af5 <&g7, and the 
passed h-pawn is stopped, or 67 g5 Ac6 68 
Ac2 Ae8 69 4>e4 Ac6+ 70 &d4 4>f7 71 Abl 
Af3 72 Aa2+ < 4 > e7, and the white king 
cannot cross the 5th rank. 

As we can see, against the best play by 
White I would still have had some work to 
do in order to reach the haven of a draw. 

59...hxg4 60 Axg4 



60.. .Af7 

It stands to reason that I did not even 
consider 60...g5? 61 h5 f5 62 h6! Ag6 63 
Ah5! Ah7 64 &c4, when White should win: 

64.. .6C6 65 Ae8+ *d6 66 4>b5 sfec7 67 4>a6 
(Averbakh, Taimanov), or 64...&e5 65 ^5 
(65 Adi!?) 65...g4 66 4>xb6 *f4 67 &xa5 &f3 
(67...<&g5 68 Af7 £xh6 69 b4 f4 70 Ad5) 68 
b4 *xf2 69 b5 g3 70 b6 g2 71 b7 gl# 72 b8W 
#el+ 73 sfea6 etc. 
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6lf4 f5 

'A forced move: White was threatening 
62 f5!, creating an outside passed pawn' 
(Averbakh, Taimanov). But this threat is 
short-lived, and Black would have drawn 
more simply by 61...JLe6 62 f5 JLd7 
(62...gxf5? 63 i.f3!) 63 <&e4 g5! 64 h5 M6+ 
65 *e3 &e7 66 h6 &f8 or 63 M\3 gxf5 64 h5 
&e7 65 *d5 a4 66 h6 *f7 67 *d6 jLc8. 

Nevertheless I calmly advanced my 
pawn on to a light square, sensing that 
Black no longer had anything to fear. 

62 £dl i.d5 63 i.a4 



63...±f3! 

An accurate reply: it is very important to 
activate the bishop. 'After 63....&f7? 64 JLb5 
Black would have ended up in zugzwang' 
(Averbakh, Taimanov). And he would have 
lost: 64...&e7 65 &e5 i.b3 66 h5 gxh5 67 
*xf5 i.d5 68 &g5 M3 69 f5 &f7 70 ±d3 
&g7 71 f6+ &f7 72 £g6+ &e6 73 £f5+ &f7 
74 JLd3 a4 75 &bl! etc. 

64 i.b3 (or 64 M8 £h5 65 i.f7 &e7 and 
then again ...&d6) 64...£e2 65 Ml i-h5 

This defensive construction looks pas¬ 
sive, but Black cannot be put in zugzwang 
- the white bishop can be driven from its 
active position by ...&e7. All that remains 
for White is to try and arrange a break¬ 
through on the queenside. 

66 &C4 i.e2+ 67 &c3 ±h5 68 b4 &e7! 

The only way! In the event of 68...axb4+? 


69 < ^’xb4 &c6 the white king would have 
been able to break into the enemy rear: 70 
st?c4! (but not 70 JLe8+ &c7 71 ^>c4 because 
of 71...&d8! 72 At7 *e7 73 &g8 *f8 with a 
draw) 70...&C7 71 &b5 ile2+ 72 &b4 iLh5 73 
*c4 &c6 74 £.e8+ *d6 75 &b5 &c7 76 &a6 
,&e2+ 77 ^37 iLh5 78 a4 (here the opponent 
has to be given the move) 78...^dS 79 ,&c6! 
&c7 80 iib5 M3 81 ile8 M5 82 ±f7! (the 
goal is achieved) 82...&C6 83 s£>b8 st?d6 84 
<&b7 £dl 85 ±xg6! £xa4 86 h5 &e7 87 h6 
*f6 88 £xf5 b5 89 &a6 Mo3 (89...b4 90 *a5) 
90 ^xbS. A pretty raid! According to the 
Tablebase, within 18 moves the king pene¬ 
trates to e7 and Black loses. A similar 
bishop ending with f- and h-pawns was 
won by Fischer against Keres in Zurich 
1959 (Game No.54 in Volume IV of My Great 
Predecessors). 

69 -&.C4 &d6 70 bxa5 bxa5 71 &d4 M3 

Now the bishop is evicted from the dl- 
h5 diagonal; 71...JLdl 72 Ml ,&f3 was also 
possible. 

72 ±fl 



72...JLd5 

Also after 72.. JLg4 73 &C4 &c6 74 ,&g2+ 
&d6! (but not 74...<&b6? 75 ild5, and White 
inevitably breaks through to the kingside 
pawns) 75 &b5 ,&e2+ 76 ^xaS &C5 77 a4 
£dl 78 ±fl *d4 79 &b5 &xa4+ 80 *xa4 
&e3 or 79 i.b5 *e3 80 ±e8 *xf4 81 Mg6 
JLxa4 82 &xa4 < 4 > g4 83 h5 &g5 it would all 
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have ended in a draw. 

73 i.e2 ib7 74 i.dl i.d5 75 <^e3 

A last attempt - White as though invites 
the black king to become active. 

75.. .6C5 76 £a4 £f7 77 i.d7 

'It appears that after 77 <^3 iLc4+ 78 
&d2 itf7 79 &c3! White nevertheless 
achieves a zugzwang position. But Black 
can launch a counter-attack: 78... < &d4! 79 
.sLe8 &e4 80 .sLxg6 < ^’xf4 81 h5 &g5 with a 
draw' (Averbakh, Taimanov). Or 81 &c3 
±e 2 82 M7 <&g4. 

77.. .6C4 78 a4 



78.. .6.5 

'After the incorrect 78...&C3 79 J&. b5! an 
interesting zugzwang position would have 
arisen: 79. .. < &b4 80 < &d4 .&b3 81 .sLe8 .sLxa4 
82 .sLxg6 .sLc2 83 .sLe8! a4 84 .sLxa4, and 
White wins' ( Dva matcha). However, 

82.. .^.dl! would have led to a draw: 83 
iLxf5 (after 83 h5 a4 84 h6? a3 the black 
pawn queens with a murderous check!) 

83.. .a4 84 i.bl &b3 85 f5 a3 86 f6 i.h5 87 
i.e4 i.f7 88 i.d5+ i.xd5 89 <&xd5 a2 90 f7 
al# 91 f8# *Til+ or 83 i.e8 a4 84 i.xa4 
*xa4 85 *e5 4>b5 86 *xf5 <&c6 87 *g5 <&d7 
88 h5 <&e6 89 f5+&f7 90 h6 i.c2. 

The immediate 78. ..'&b4 was simpler, 
with the same idea of 79 < &d4 .sLb3 80 .&e8 
itxa4 81 iLxg6 ildl!. 

79 ^.bS ^d5 (here too 79...*b4 80 <&d4 i.b3 
81 iLe8 iLxa4 82 iLxg6 iLdl! was simpler) 


80&d3 4 >c 5 81 &C3 *d6 82 &d4 i.b3 

Again Black is saved by the weakness of 
the a4-pawn. 

83 £e8 &e7 84 i.xg6 £xa4 85 l.xf5 <^f6 

V*-V* 

Black only needs to prepare the sacrifice 
of his bishop for the f-pawn to obtain a 
theoretically drawn ending. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to do this: 86 iLd3 iLdl 87 &c3 a4 88 
i.c2 i.h5 89 *b4 i.e8 90 i.xa4 <&f5 91 i.xe8 
<&xf4 92 i.d7 £e5 93 h5 <4>f6. Times: 4.05- 
4.28. 

After this draw, which came as the result 
of an exhausting nine-hour struggle, even 
Campomanes's deputy, the Venezuelan 
Rafael Tudela, could not refrain from 
commenting: 'Kasparov has grown in 
stature since the first match. There is no 
question that he is very much in control. 
His initial weaknesses of too much emotion 
and youth are gone. On the other hand, 
Karpov seems to be the victim of some kind 
of psychological disadvantage. I think the 
5-0 score is flashing in his mind continu¬ 
ously.' 

The competitive situation in the match 
had become critical for Karpov: 11-9. But 
for me too it was not easy - I was literally 
exhausted by the burden of the secretly 
pressing thought that in the remaining four 
games I needed only three half-points, 
three draws. Since in two of these I would 
have White, this did not seem such a diffi¬ 
cult task. Moreover, even with Black I was 
by no means bound to lose - the last time 
this had happened in the match was six 
weeks earlier! 

These hesitations created a marked psy¬ 
chological unease, which, naturally, could 
not fail to be reflected during the next 
game, the 21st. The proximity of victory in 
the match began to cloud my mind, and as 
a result I missed some good winning 
chances. 
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Game 73 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
2lst Game, Moscow 
31 . 10 . 1985 / 01 . 11.1985 
Queen’s Cam bit D31 


1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 foc.1 i.e7 

At the finish of the match Karpov aban¬ 
dons the Nimzo-Indian Defence and em¬ 
ploys 'my' move order! And to my mental 
unease, caused by the proximity of victory 
in the match, fresh doubts were immedi¬ 
ately added: how to play in this particular 
game? Solidly - 4 £sf3 fot6 5 JLg5 (with the 
draw 'in hand') or more actively - 4 cxd5 
exd5 5 JLf4, which might lead to very sharp 
situations? I hesitated over this for 23 
minutes, time which I very much missed at 
the end of the game. 

4 cxd5 

I decided to play in my own style. An¬ 
other variation, which later occurred in the 
23rd game (Game No.75) was already pre¬ 
pared, but I considered it to be compara¬ 
tively modest and did not suspect how 
much venom it contained. Now I think that 
at this moment it would have been more 
unpleasant for Karpov... 

4.. .exd5 5 i-f4 c6 

Not 5...fot6, as I played in the 20th and 
22nd games (Game Nos.72, 74). It is curious 
that in our third match (1986) we ex¬ 
changed roles: I replied 5...c6, and Karpov - 

5.. .£>f6. 

6 e3 (6 Wc2 g6 7 e3 JLf5 is more modest, 
Karpov-Kasparov, 7th matchgame, Lon¬ 
don/Leningrad 1986) 6...jLf5 7 g4 .&e6 

After the natural 7...JLg6, the reply 8 h4! 
is unpleasant. 

8h4 

Botvinnik, the author of the plan with 7 


g4, considered this to be the most energetic 
move: White seizes further space on the 
kingside. 

However, the source game Botvinnik- 
Petrosian (14th matchgame, Moscow 1963) 
saw the restrained 8 h3 fof6 9 JLd3 0-0 10 
£>f3 c5 11 &fl foc6 12 &g2 cxd4 13 £>xd4 
with some advantage to White (Game No.71 
in Volume II of My Great Predecessors). In 
Korchnoi-Karpov (13th matchgame, Mer- 
ano 1981) Black preferred 12...2c8 13 Scl 
2e8, but after 14 dxc5! JLxc5 15 £sb5 ^.f8 16 
£sfd4 he also had a slightly inferior game, 
and later he too was unable to extinguish 
the opponent's initiative and lost (Game 
No.36 in Volume V of My Great Predecessors). 

Of course, in our preparations for the 
match we also examined 8 h3, but even so 
we came to the conclusion that the aggres¬ 
sive 8 h4 sets Black more problems. The 
acute weakening of White's kingside did 
not frighten me. 



8...£sd7 

It is well known that 8..JLxh4 9 Wb3! is 
advantageous to White, for example: 9...g5 
10 £h2 Wb6 (10...JLxg4? 11 Wxb7 We7 12 
Wxa8 Wxe3+ 13 £e2 #xf2+ 14 s£?d2 1-0 
Vaisser-Diaz, Havana 1985) 11 £sf3 Wxb3 12 
axb3 JLxg4 13 £lxh4 gxh4 14 JLxb8 2xb8 15 
2xa7, or 9...b6 10 £>f3 £e711 foe 5, as Gulko 
(Glendale 1994) and Yusupov (Baden- 
Baden 1996) played against Lputian. 
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Later, at the Olympiad in Istanbul (2000), 
Kiril Georgiev defeated Lputian after 

8...^6 (if 8...JLd6, then 9 <£sh3 is good) 9 g5 
®e4 10 .&d3 Wa5 11 4>fl!, and also Dautov 
after 8...c5 9 .&e5!. 

9h5 

This was Botvinnik's idea: White elimi¬ 
nates the possibility of the undermining 
pawn move ...h7-h5. 



9...£>h6! 

An interesting novelty! This is a rare in¬ 
stance when such a move in the opening 
proves better than the natural ...£lg8-f6. 

The well-known position after 9... 1 H r b6 10 
Sbl £>gf6 11 f3 (Botvinnik-Spassky, Leiden 
1970) was defended three times with Black 
by Geller - successfully against Furman 
(43rd USSR Championship, Yerevan 1975) 
and unsuccessfully against Knaak (Moscow 
1982) and Beliavsky (50th USSR Champion¬ 
ship, Moscow 1983). Indeed, the situation is 
rather unpleasant for Black, despite the fact 
that he is fully developed: it is not clear 
what he should do next, whereas the ar¬ 
rangement of the white pieces (iLd3, £>ge2, 
4Tl-g2) is very harmonious. White's posi¬ 
tion appealed to me and it seemed very 
promising. 

The unusual move 9...£lh6, aimed at un¬ 
dermining White's pawn structure (if ...h7- 
h5 is no longer possible, let's try ...f7-f5!), 
reduced my optimism. 


10 &e2 

There are not many ways of defending 
the g4-pawn. 10 f3 can be met by 10 ...f5, 
while if 10 jLh3 - 10...g5!, and the position 
immediately becomes sharper. And in the 
event of 10 itxh6 gxh6 Black gains excellent 
counterplay thanks to his two bishops and 
the advanced position of the g4-pawn. 

10...£>b6 (now 10...g5 is not possible, while 
if 10 ...f5 White has 11 gxf5 and 12 £>f3) 11 
Sd 

White has a problem choosing a 
developing move. If 11 £sh3, then again 
11. ..g5!, for example: 12 hxg6 hxg6 13 f3 (13 
Ae5!?) 13...£h4+ 14 <&d2 g5! 15 £h2 f5 16 
gxf5 £sxf5 with excellent play for Black 
(Vaisser-Timoshchenko, Tashkent 1987). 

To some extent my rook move resembles 
9 Scl in the 11th game: it does not prevent 
Black's plans, but it does confuse the oppo¬ 
nent... 



Il...£.d6?! 

Il...£)c4! was stronger, with the idea of 
12 b3 £k!6 (Averbakh, Taimanov) 13 ^h3 
£te4! and ... f7-f5. It is probable that Karpov 
did not like 12 .&xc4 dxc4 13 jLxh6 gxh6, 
but this is more likely to be dangerous for 
White: where is his king going to hide? 
Indeed, after 14 ^h3 Wd7 15 f3 f5 16 gxf5 
itxf5 17 l £>f4 0-0-0 Black seizes the initiative. 
Here specific calculation outweighs general 
considerations! 
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What told was the fact that this unclear 
position with knights on h6 and b6 was 
unfamiliar to Karpov and, thinking only of 
equalising, he made the typical move 

11....&d6. Similar errors by Karpov in 
unusual situations occurred several times 
in our matches: aiming to clarify the picture 
as soon as possible, he went in for minor 
positional concessions. 



12£>h3l 

Now things are much easier for White. 
He brings out his pieces to comfortable 
positions and seizes the initiative. 

12..JLxf413 £>xf4 

The knight leap from gl to f4 has re¬ 
lieved me of many problems. 



13...i-d7 

Still hoping to exploit the defects in 
White's set-up. lS.-.WgS was dubious 


because of 14 £lxe6 fxe6 15 f4, fixing the 
weak e6-pawn. 

14 2gl g5! 

The correct move: in order to prepare 
queenside castling, Black must drive the 
knight away from f4, as otherwise in reply 
to ...0-0-0 White will capture the d5-pawn. 

The queen sortie did not cause me any 
particular anxiety: M.-.WgS 15 &d2!, then 
b2-b3, £>d3-e5 and, perhaps, f2-f4, or 

14.. .«Ti4 15 g5 £>f5 16 2g4! Wh2! (16...t r hl+ 
17 4 > d2) 17 b3!? (but not the earlier recom¬ 
mendation 17 2g2 1 H r h4 18 &d2? because of 

18.. .£>xd4!) 17...0-0 18 2g2 Wh4 19 Wd3 £>d6 
20 'B r bl! ,&f5 21 Wal (with the threat of 4 > d2 
and 2hl, trapping the queen) 21...2ae8 
(21...i.e4 22 2g4 Wh2 23 f3) 224>d2 2e4! 23 
£>xe4 £>xe4+ 24 &c2 £>xf2+ 25 <4>b2 £e4 26 
2ggl, and in the sharp play White's 
chances are better - 26...Wh2 27 2cel f6 28 
gxf6 2xf6 29 &a3! followed by Wc3. 

15 hxg6 

After 15 £>d3 We7 things are easier for 
Black: ...f7-f6, ...0-0-0 and ...£>f7-d6. White 
cannot attack on the queenside: his king 
has to go there. 

15.. .hxg6 (apparently Karpov thought that 
Black would seize control of the h-file, but 
in the end it is secured by White) 16 < 4 > d2! 



A rare instance when it is not possible to 
approach a centralised king. Meanwhile 
White is planning to intensify the pressure 
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with Shi and Wgl. 

16.. .We7 

In my opinion, it was better to play 

16.. .<4>f8!? 17 Shi <&g7 18 Wgl %5 with an 
unclear game (say, 19 b3 Sae8 20 Wg3 f5!?), 
but again this is a non-standard decision! In 
addition, it was possible to play 16...g5!? 
immediately and switch the knight from b6 
to d6: 17 £sd3 £>c4+ 18 <&c2 We7 19 b3 £sd6 
20 < &b2 JLe6, defending the d5-pawn, and 
...0-0-0. White would have retained some 
pressure, but Black's defences are solid. 

17 b3! 

Restricting the knight. The evacuation of 
the king to bl would have been a serious 
loss of time. 

17.. .g5 (17...0-0-0?! 18 £sfxd5) 18 £>d3 0-0-0 
19 Shi f6 (19...f5?! is inappropriate in view 

of 20 £se5) 20 Wgl! £sf7 21 Wg3 



By consistent play White has deprived 
his opponent of any active possibilities and 
created the threat of 22 £ft>5. His position, 
at the least, is the more attractive. 

21...Wd6 

If 21...£id6 there is the unpleasant reply 
22 £sc5 £e6 (22...£}e4+?? 23 £s3xe4 dxe4 24 
£>a6!) 23 &d3 Sde8 24 a4!? £f7 (24...£sd7? 
25 Sxh8 Sxh8 26 £sxe6 Wxe6 27 £>b5) 25 a5 
(25 Sh2!?) 25...£sd7 26 b4! £sxc5 27 bxc5 
?k4+ 28 ^.xc4 dxc4 29 a6 with an attack. 
Karpov prefers to go in for the exchange of 
queens. 


22 Wxd6 £sxd6 23 f3 

With the c5- and f5-points for his minor 
pieces, as well as a dynamic pawn chain, in 
the endgame too White has somewhat the 
better prospects. In addition I found a good 
plan. 

23.. .5dg8 24^c5 &d8 

This regrouping is necessary (the place 
for the king is now at e7 and the knight 
must be moved from b6), whereas the 
sharp 24...f5 would have aggravated 
Black's difficulties: 25 gxf5 £lxf5 (hindering 
e3-e4) 26 2xh8 2xh8 27 2gl. 

25 i.d3 £c 8 26 £se2 £ta8?! 

Black activates his bad knight in an arti¬ 
ficial way, planning ...£>c7 and ...b7-b6. 

26.. .£}d7 was more natural, immediately 
beginning a fight against the knight on c5. 

Karpov's sluggish move encounters an 
unexpected rejoinder. 

27 i.h7! 

This type of bishop manoeuvre became a 
familiar technique after 1974, when it was 
employed to seize the a-file (JLe3-a7), first 
by Spassky against Karpov, and then by 
Karpov against Unzicker (Game Nos.64, 66 
in Volume V of My Great Predecessors). 



27—2f8 

Black is forced to sacrifice either the h- 
file (which is what Karpov did), or the e6- 
point - 27...2g7 28 ii5 2gg8 29 £sg3 £>c7, 
but here too he has an unpleasant position: 
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30 JLxc8 £>xc8 31 Sh5! Sxh5 32 gxh5 g4 33 
&e2 f5 34 h6 Sh8 35 Shi Sh7 36 fxg4 fxg4 
37 £>f2 &d8 38 e4! b6 39 £>d3 dxe4 40 £>e5 
&e7 41 £>xc6+ 4>f6 42 £>e5 £>d5 43 Sh5! etc. 
28 Sh6 £sc7 29 £>g3 £>f7 30 Sh2 £\e6 

30...&e7 31 Schl came into considera¬ 
tion. Now if 31...£le8 there is the strong 
reply 32 e4! dxe4 33 ±f5! Sxh2+ 34 Sxh2 
e3+ 35 £>xe3 £>ed6 36 £xc8 Sxc8 37 &d3, 
and White unexpectedly attacks along the 
e-file, or 32...b6 33 &d3 £>ed6 34 £>b4 £b7 
35 exd5 cxd5 36 Sh5 a5 37 £>c2, and Black 
has a new weakness on d5. 

However, things are not so clear after 

31...b6!? (a thematic move, preparing ...c6- 
c5) 32 ‘Sid3 JLd7, for example: 33 ‘Sif5+ iLxf5 
34 gxf5 5ib5 or 33 ii5 Sxh2+ 34 Sxh2 5ie6!? 
(trying to manage without the exchange on 
f5). 

Admittedly in any case Black's defence is 
difficult, since White has various ways of 
developing his initiative. 

31 £ld3 £>g7 32 Schl &e7 33 £>f2 Sd8 



'Directed against e3-e4, but perhaps 
Black should have concerned himself with 
creating counterplay - 33...b6.' (Dva mat- 
cha). Now I think that here too after 34 JLf5! 
White has an obvious advantage, for exam¬ 
ple: 34...Sxh2 35 Sxh2 £xf5 36 gxf5 Sh8 37 
Sxh8 £>xh8 38 e4 ^f7 39 £>g4 £>d6 40 ^e3!? 
dxe4 41 fxe4 £>f742 4>d3 etc. 

34 ^.f5! (after this move Black's position 


becomes difficult) 34>~Sxh2 35 Sxh2 £lxf5 

35...^.xf5 was no better: 36 gxf5 Sh8 37 
Sxh8 £>xh8 38 £>g4 £>f7 39 e4 £>d6 40 £>e3. 

36 gxf5 Sh8 37 Sxh8 ^xh8 38 e4! (a timely 
advance: for the moment the black pieces 
are a long way from the centre) 38...£sf7 39 

£sg4£)d6 

Just before the time control the critical 
moment of the game has been reached. 



40 £le3? 

Time, time... Here a shortage of time on 
the clock led to a loss of tempi on the 
board! I thought it would not be bad to 
force the exchange on e4 and repair my 
pawn chain, but this delay allows Karpov 
quite unexpectedly to create counterplay. 

40 £sh6 (defending the f5-pawn and 
threatening e4-e5) looks more energetic, but 
after 40...b6! 41 e5 fxe5 42 dxe5 £>f7 43 £>xf7 
4>xf7 44 £>e3 c5 45 f4 d4+ 46 4>f3 £b7+ 47 
&g4 Black makes a draw with the study¬ 
like 47...i.g2!! 48 £>e2 i.fl 49 £>g3 £g2. 

40 i’eS! (defending the e4-pawn and 
threatening £lg3-h5) is stronger: 40...b6 41 
^h5! ^e8 (the piece sacrifice 41...dxe4 42 
fxe4 <£)xf5+ 43 exf5 JLxf5 44 ^hxf6 4>e6 is 
incorrect: after 45 b4 with the idea of 46 d5+ 
cxd5 47 &d4 White wins) 42 b4! (prevent¬ 
ing ...c6-c5) followed by l 5ig4-h6 and e4-e5. 
Does White, though, have a win? I am still 
not sure about this. Thus, after 42...JLd7 the 
direct 43 £>h6 &f8! 44 e5 fxe5 45 dxe5 c5 46 
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bxc5 bxc5 47 e6 Ac8 48 £sf7 does not win in 
view of 48...d4+ 49 *4^2 c4 50 ®xg5 4 > e7 51 
£>e4 Ab7! 52 f6+ £>xf6 53 £>hxf6 Ac6! with a 
draw. But with the king on d2 the e4-e5 
breakthrough would most probably be 
decisive. Let us try to achieve this with the 
aid of zugzwang: 43 a3!? Ac8 44 £lh6! 4^8 
45 4d2 Ad7 46 e5!. However, here too 
Black can play more cunningly - for exam¬ 
ple, 42...4f7 immediately. 

At any event, after 40 4e3! Black's posi¬ 
tion would have remained difficult and 
Karpov would have faced a very difficult 
adjournment session. 

40.. .dxe4 41 fxe4 

The game was adjourned in this position 
and seemed won so long as Black's defence 
was based on the natural but passive 

41.. .£>f7 42 £>g4 £>d6 - here both 43 4e3 b6 
44 £>h5 £>e8 45 b4 and 43 £>h6 £>e8 44 e5 
are good. 

But when we began analysing the strong 
move 41...b6, which was in fact sealed by 
Karpov, it transpired that the possible ...c6- 
c5 would change things - Black's pieces 
become active. And when on the following 
day I arrived for the resumption, at heart I 
was already reconciled to a draw. 



41...b6! 42 b4 

Nothing was also given by 42 e5 fxe5 
(42...£>b5!?) 43 dxe5 £rf7 44 £>g4 c5, for 
example: 45 4c3 b5 (45...a5!?) 46 b4 cxb4+ 


47 4xb4 Ab7 48 £>fl (48 e6 Af3) 48...£>xe5 
49 £>xe5 <£>f6 50 £>d3 Ae4 51 <£c5 Axf5 52 
4>xb5 <4>e5 53 £c4 Ah7 54 £>d7+ <*>f4 55 £>f6 
Abl 56 a3 g4 57 £>d5+ *e5 58 £>c3 Ag6 
with a draw. 

42...Aa6!? 

To be honest, my trainers and I devoted 
nearly all our time to an analysis of the 
continuation 42...Ab7 43 e5 fxe5 44 dxe5 
£>f7 45 £>g4 c5 46 bxc5 Af3! 47 c6! Axc6 48 
'i’eS. As it later transpired, 48...b5 49 '4>d4 
a5 50 £te3 b4 is bad because of 51 e6!, but 
the main thing is that we did not see the 
only move 48...Ag2!, which gives a clear 
draw: 49 £>e4 Ah3 50 £>ef2 Ag2 51 *d4 
£>d8 52 <£e4 £>c6+ 53 &e3 Ah3. 

42...Aa6 seemed to us to be weaker, but 
we had not taken everything into account... 
43 ®g4 (avoiding 43...£ic4+ with the ex¬ 
change of knights and a draw) 43...£sb5 



It was here that I noticed a flaw in our 
adjournment analysis. Nothing is given by 
44 £>e2 £>d6 45 £>c3 £>c4+ (and ...£>d6) or 44 
£sh5 ®xd4 45 £ihxf6 Ae2!. But 44 &e3 was 
intended, when 44...£ic3? 45 a3 ®b5 46 a4 
£ic3 47 ®h5 is advantageous to White. But 
we overlooked the reply 44...®a3!, when 
the threat of ...£k2+ makes the outcome 
unclear: after 45 e5 fxe5 46 dxe5 Ac4 47 ®e4 
Axa2 Black should be able to hold the 
position. 

The best chance was the immediate 
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44 e5!?. Karpov's choice (42...Jk.a6 instead of 

42...^.b7) is probably explained by the fact 
that he and his helpers had found a way to 
draw after 44...£sxd4 45 exf6+ ^8 46 £se5 
(46 £>e4 £sxf5 47 £>xg5 £>d6) 46...i.c8 47 
£>e4 g4! (an accurate move; 47...JLxf5?! 48 
<5ixg5 <5^e6 49 £>d7+ is dangerous for Black) 
48 £>g6+ &f7 49 £>d6+ &xf6 50 £>xc8 &xf5 
51 £sh4+ &g5 52 £}g2 a5, and the material 
comes to an end. 

Upset by the mistake in my adjournment 
analysis (and remembering my two-point 
lead!) I decided to terminate the game. 

44 &d3 £>a3+! ’/i-’/i 

Black is beginning to latch on to the b4- 
and d4-pawns. Times: 2.55-2.48. 

A real chance of winning the 12th point 
had been missed, and the quite under¬ 
standable disappointment affected my 
mood before the 22nd game. 

At this point Karpov took his last time¬ 
out, realising perfectly well that on this 
occasion a draw would be practically 
equivalent to defeat in the match. The first 
novelty, of a psychological nature, was 
sprung by him before the game. The cham¬ 
pion walked on to the stage looking cheer¬ 
ful and refreshed, swiftly approached the 
board, shook my hand firmly and looked 
me directly in the eye, thereby emphasising 
his confidence and resolution. 


Came 74 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
22nd Game, Moscow 
05 . 11.1985 
Queen’s Cambit D35 


ld4 

A move chosen with the aim of saving 
the match. We also prepared for 1 e4, 


discussing the plan with g2-g4 in the Sche- 
veningen and the recently played game 
A.Sokolov-Ribli (cf. Game No.76). 

1.. .d5 2 c4 e6 3 ®c3 ±e7 4 cxd5 exd5 5 i.f4 

For the third time in the last three games! 

'It is noteworthy that this strategically 
complex opening set-up attracted the two 
players at the decisive stage of the match. 
The stability of the central position heralds 
a phase of protracted manoeuvring with 
the possibility of active flank operations, 
which is fully in accordance with the inten¬ 
tion of making effective use of the white 
pieces, without subjecting yourself to too 
serious a risk.' (Averbakh, Taimanov) 

5.. .£)f6 (5...c6 - Game No.73) 6 e3 (6 Wc2 0-0 
7 e3 c5! - Game No.72) 6 ... 0 - 0 !? 

It was obvious that Karpov was now 
fully prepared to meet the variation of 
Ubilava (one of his helpers) - 6...Jk.f5 7 Wb3 
£>c6, but I decided not to verify whether the 
line awaiting me was the sharp 8 Wxb7 £sb4 
9 iLb5+ &f8 10 &d2!? (Salov-Timoshchenko, 
Irkutsk 1986) or the solid 8 a3!? (Gavrikov- 
Ubilava, Tbilisi 1983), since I had in reserve 
a number of interesting ideas after 6...0-0. 



7£)f3 

Allowing the development of the bishop 
to f5. If 7 JLd3 I was planning 7...c5!? 8 £>f3 
£sc6, as occurred later in the 8th game of 
our third match (1986), where it was Kar¬ 
pov who had Black! The point is that after 
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9 dxc5 Axc5 10 0-0 we had found the equal¬ 
ising breakthrough 10...d4! 11 £sa4 Ad6! 
(the key move) 12 Axd6 Wxd6 13 £ixd4 (13 
exd4 Ag4) 13...£>xd4 14 exd4 Ag4!. There¬ 
fore I played 9 0-0! (for more details - see 
the next volume). 

7...i.f5 

And here Karpov thought for nearly 20 
minutes... 



8h3! 

An unpleasant move for me, as though 
creating the mood for that play which in 
the end leads to my defeat. White prepares 
the advance g2-g4 with activity on the 
kingside, which gains in strength after 
Black has castled there. 

In our preparation we had studied 8 #b3 
£ic6, assuming that 'a position resembling 
the Ubilava Variation is reached, but the 
difference is obvious - Black's king is out of 
danger, which makes his possible counter¬ 
play more effective' (Dva matcha). Our idea 
was based on the fact that after both 9 1 H , xb7 
&b4, and 9 Scl £ia5 10 Wa4 c6 11 Ae2 (11 
4^e5 #b6!, hitting the b2-pawn, and if 12 b3, 
then 12...£>e4 13 £>xe4 dxe4) ll...b5 12 #dl 
£>c4 13 b3 £>e4! 14 £>xe4 (14 bxc4? £^xc3) 

14...dxe4 15 bxc4 exf3 16 Axf3 Wa5+ 17 <&fl 
Aa3 or 17...bxc4 Black has no reason for 
complaint. 

However, currently this optimistic as¬ 
sessment is called into question by the 


cunning move 9 a3!? with the idea of 

9.. .£>a5 10 #a2. Just like 8 a3!? £ia5 9 Wa2 in 
the Ubilava Variation, this deprives Black 
of any tactical enjoyment and creates cer¬ 
tain positional problems for him. But a 
quarter of a century ago the idea of a2-a3 
and Wla2 had only just appeared, and when 
during analysis Timoshchenko tried to 
uphold the position with the queen on a2, 
we merely chuckled... 

Karpov's modest reply 8 h3 contains 
more venom and testifies to his deep pene¬ 
tration into the essence of the position. 
What should Black do now? 

8.. .C6 (34) 

8...c5 9 dxc5 Axc5 is now unfavourable 
in view of 10 Ad3, when the exchange of 
bishops merely emphasises the weakness of 
the d5-pawn. But perhaps Black should 
have preferred 8...£lbd7 9 g4 (after 9 Ae2 c6 
he is okay) 9...Ae4 10 g5 4^h5 11 Ah2 Ab4 
with complicated, double-edged play in 
which the 'jagged' nature of the position 
may not have appealed to Karpov. 



9 g4 Ag6 (18) 

I decided to play creatively. 9...Ae6 10 
Ad3 would have transposed into a varia¬ 
tion known to be not easy for Black (cf. the 
note to White's 8th move in Game No.73). 
Although we had analysed it and we had 
ideas for improving Black's play, I did not 
want to go in for it. 
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And 9...ite4 looked strategically risky 
because of 10 g5 <£)h5 11 iLxb8 Sxb8 12 
£lxe4 dxe4 13 4^d2 g6 14 h4 - the e4-pawn 
is weak, and in addition White has pros¬ 
pects of an attack on the kingside (although 
after 14....&b4 15 a3 iLxd2+ 16 Wxd2 all is 
not so clear). 

I0<£\e5 

Threatening by the advance of the h- and 
g-pawns to prepare an attack on the king. 
Black must play energetically, as otherwise 
White's activity will become decisive. 



10.. .£>fd7 

Preventing h3-h4, but the developing 

10.. Abd7! was better, since if 11 h4 there is 
the clever resource ll...£ixe5 12 dxe5 £ie4 
13 h5 JLh4! 14 Sh2 (14 hxg6? £>xf2) 

14.. .£lxc3 15 bxc3 iLe4 with an unclear 
game, while if 11 fox g6 the move ll...fxg6! 
has even more point. 

11 foxg6 fxg6! 

The routine ll...hxg6 would have con¬ 
demned Black to a difficult defence: after 12 
i.d3 Se8 13 Wc2 £>f8 14 0-0-0 White easily 
deploys his forces for an attack on the king. 

12 i.g2?! 

Here too 12 iLd3! was stronger, since the 
bishop is more actively placed on the bl-h7 
diagonal and the plan with Wc2, 0-0-0 and 
an offensive on the kingside leaves White 
with the better chances. After 12 iLg2 I 
calmed down: now a slow manoeuvring 


battle begins. 

12...£sb6 IB 0-0 &h8 (17) 

Safeguarding the king in good time 
against threats on the a2-g8 diagonal. In 
principle it is advantageous for Black to 
exchange the dark-square bishops and 
restrict the mobility of White's kingside 
pawns, but I did not want to play 13...g5 14 
.sLg3 .sLd6 immediately, since after 15 iLxd6 
VHxd6 16 e4! foa6 17 exd5 cxd5 Black would 
have acquired a new weakness - on d5. 

14 foe2 

I was rather expecting 14 Wd3 or 14 Jig3 
with the idea of e3-e4, but Karpov prefers a 
different plan. He clearly does not intend to 
open up the centre, aiming in the first 
instance to place his pieces as well as 
possible and consolidate his position on the 
kingside. 



14.. .g5! 15 i.g3 i-d6 16 Wd3 

The attempt to exploit the weakness of 
the e5-square by 16 iLxd6 Wx d6 17 £icl did 
not promise anything real: 17...fo8d7 18 
£ld3 Sae8 with equal chances. 

16.. .foa6 

Black has a solid position, but I am not 
sure whether he should have fought 
against the opponent's intended f2-f4 by 

16.. .1.xg3 17 £>xg3 Wc7 - in this case White 
could have switched to e3-e4. 

17 b3 (if immediately 17 iLe5, then 17.. Ac4 
with good play) 17...We7 
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A sound move which, although it in¬ 
volves a loss of a tempo, prevents White 
from consolidating in the centre. If 17...£k:7, 
then 18 JLe5! is now strong, as 18...JLxe5 19 
dxe5 We7 20 f4 leads to a dangerous posi¬ 
tion for Black. 

18 £xd6 §xd6 19 f4 

White is obliged to hurry with his activ¬ 
ity on the kingside - in a manoeuvring 
struggle the black knights are rather strong. 



19.. .gxf4 

Relieving White of his weak e3-pawn in 
the hope of using the e3-square as a 
bridgehead for an invasion by the black 
pieces. 19...We?, with the same sensible 
idea, was also possible: 20 £ig3 (20 e4 <2)b4 
and ...dxe4 is unfavourable for White) 

20.. .gxf4 21 exf4 Hae8, when nothing is 
given by 22 Sael Wxel 23 Sxel Hxel+ 24 
£>f2 2e7 25 f5 £>c8, while if 22 2f2 there is 

22.. .We3. 

20 exf4 2ae8 

The harmonious arrangement of the 
black pieces, the pressure on the e-file and 
the potential weakness of the d4-pawn set 
White difficult problems. To be honest, at 
the board I underestimated the opponent's 
pawn offensive on the kingside, thinking 
that I would be able to exploit the resulting 
new weaknesses. But unexpectedly Karpov 
began playing in my style and, strangely 
enough, it worked for him! 


21 f5! £>c7 

Not bad, although 21...£sd7!? came into 
consideration: 22 2ael (if 22 £T4, then 

22...g6! is strong) 22...<£>f6 23 g5 £>e4 24 h4 
<&b4 or 23 £>c3 h6 24 Wd2 4>g8 25 £>e2 Wb4 
with lively counterplay. 



22 2f2 

After 22 £>f4?! I previously recom¬ 
mended 22...g5(?) 23 ^h5 <£>d7 24 Wd2 h6 
25 h4 £>f6 ('Black blockades his opponent's 
pawn mass') 26 hxg5 <2sxh5 27 gxh5(?) hxg5 
28 Wxg5 Wf6 or 28...2g8, overlooking that 
White could interpose the fearfully strong 
27 g6!. Of course, 22...g6! is correct, with a 
good game: 23 <£se2 gxf5 24 2xf5 2xf5 25 
gxf5 Wf6 26 2fl £>c8 etc. 

22 ...^d7 

A consistent continuation of Black's plan 
(,..thf6-e4 is threatened), although Aver¬ 
bakh and Taimanov criticised this move 
and recommended 22.,.5)c8 or 22...We7 
'with excellent prospects'. 

23 g5 

The only move! Generally speaking, the 
optimum restriction of the black knights is 
one of White's main strategic objectives. 

23 ...We7! 24 h4 

By 24 Wg3 £>b5 25 Wh4 White could have 
avoided the exchange of queens, but Kar¬ 
pov probably did not like the fact that after 

25...We3! the black queen would become 
very active. 
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24—We3! (restricting White's actions: he is 
obliged to defer the doubling of rooks on 
thef-file) 25 Sdl £sb5 

For the moment Black does everything 
correctly: in reply to the advance of the 
white pawns he forces the exchange of 
queens and activates his knight. 

26 Wxe3 

'26 JLh3 with the intention of f5-f6 was 
more critical.' (Dva matcha). This move was 
slightly more dangerous (an ambush!), but 
it would have made little difference: 

26.. .£sb6 is acceptable, or even 26...£ld6 27 
£ig3 (27 f6 2f7) 27...« r xd3 28 2xd3 £>b6. 

26.. .5xe3 

'The opinions of the grandmasters in the 
press centre regarding this position were 
divided. Only later, when Karpov had won, 
did it transpire that White can chose a far 
from obvious way of regrouping his forces, 
and for Black it was not easy to coordinate 
his pieces.' (from the magazine 64) 

27 &h2 £ib6! 28 £ig3 4 jc8 

A very important manoeuvre - in the 
style of Karpov! Somehow imperceptibly 
Black has now achieved an excellent game. 
At any event, his chances of exploiting the 
opponent's pawn weaknesses may prove to 
be more real than White's chances of creat¬ 
ing an attack on the king. 

29 

Driving away the active rook. 29 f6 gxf6 


30 gxf6 £lcd6 could not have enticed White. 

29...2e7 

A perfectly sound continuation with 
time-trouble approaching, but 29...2c3! was 
more energetic, emphasising White's pawn 
weaknesses on the queenside. 

30 2d3^cd6 31^g3 

The active white pawn trio undoubtedly 
presents something of a danger, but Black 
too has some important trumps: the better 
pawn formation, control of the e-file, the 
weakness of the d4-pawn and the lack of 
prospects for the bishop on g2. 



31.. .£>e4? (2) 

A terrible time-trouble mistake by which 
Black immediately squanders all his pluses, 
whereas White retains the advantages of 
his position. 

The dynamic balance would have been 
retained both by the modest 31...^gS 
(Averbakh, Taimanov), and by the active 

31.. .2el 32 a4 (32 2f4 <&g8) 32...£ic7 33 2df3 
£le4 with a guaranteed draw: 34 2e2 2xe2 
35 £ixe2 £ie8 and ...£i8d6, or 34 2fl 2xfl 35 
£xfl £id2 36 2e3 2xf5 37 2e7 £ixfl+ 38 
£ixfl 2xfl 39 2xc7 sfeg8 40 2xb7 2f7. 

32 JLxe4 dxe4 33 2e3 £)xd4 

33...£ld6 was no better: 34 ^hS 2ef7 35 
< ^’g4 with a big advantage to White, since 
Black has no counterplay. 

34&h3?l 

The white king heads to g4. This is typical 
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of Karpov: in his opponent's time-trouble he 
does not hurry to force events, and before 
taking decisive action he wants to activate 
all his pieces as much as possible. 

Meanwhile 34 f6!? gxf6 35 gxf6 sug¬ 
gested itself - the f6-pawn greatly cramps 
Black and creates good conditions for a 
mating attack, despite the restricted mate¬ 
rial. After 35...2e6?! 36 2xe4 c5 37 2ef4 or 

36.. .2xe4 37 ®xe4 b6 38 h5 Black's position 
is unenviable. 35...2d7! is more tenacious, 
in order after 36 2xe4 £tt>5! and ...£k7-d5 to 
gain a draw by latching on to the f6-pawn, 
but after 36 ®xe4!? it would be not so easy 
to extinguish White's initiative. 

34.. .2e5 ( 8 ) 35 *g4 

Again ignoring 35 f6!?. 



35...h5+?? (4) 

Misfortunes never come on their own: 
with my flag about to fall I commit another, 
decisive mistake - at grandmaster level it 
can be regarded as a 'symmetrical reply' to 
Karpov's blunder in the 11th game 
(22...2cd8??): Black's position instantly 
becomes hopeless. 

35...2fe8! was essential, for example: 36 
f6 gxf6 37 gxf6 £>e6! 38 f7 2f8 39 2xe4 h5+!? 
40 <£>h3 2xe4 41 £>xe4 <&g7, or 36 2f4 <&>g8 
37 2exe4 (after 37 f6 gxf6 38 gxf6 &f8 39 
2exe4 h5+! 40 4>h3 £te2! or 39 2fxe4 £>f5! 
Black has good counterplay) 37...£te2! 38 
2xe5 2xe5 39 2e4 2xe4 40 £>xe4 <£cl 41 f6 


(41 £>c3 b5!? 42 b4 £>d3) 41...£>xa2 42 <4>f5 
£>b4 43 <&>e6 gxf6 44 gxf6 £>d5 45 £>d6 b5, in 
each case reaching the haven of a draw. 
Instead of 37 2exe4 there is the more cun¬ 
ning 37 h5, but here too Black could hold 
on after 37...c5! 38 2exe4 ®c6. 

However, it was as though I had set my¬ 
self the aim of doing everything to ensure 
that the competitive intrigue was retained 
to the very last second of the match! From 
the positions obtained in the 21st, 22nd and 
23rd games I could have scored 2-2V2 
points, but I contrived to score only one... 

36 <4>xh5 ®xf5 37 2xf5 2fxf5 38 ®xf5 2xf5 
39 2xe4 &h7 40 2e7 

The game has gone by force into a rook 
ending which is won for White. 

40...b5 4l2xa7b4(l) 

This quickly-made move (I did not want 
to seal it) deprives Black of any hope of 
saving the game. The correct 41...2d5 
would have prevented the activation of 
White's king and made it harder for him to 
convert his advantage, although here too 
after 42 a4! he should win. 



The game was adjourned in this position 
and Karpov sealed his next move. 

42 <&>g4 1-0 

Since after the rook moves White wins 
by 43 h5 with the threat of h5-h6, the fol¬ 
lowing day Black resigned without turning 
up for the resumption. Times: 2.32-2.33. 
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A dramatic outcome! I was effectively 
paralysed by the enormous feeling of 
responsibility for every decision taken. This 
made me over-cautious, which led to 
severe time-trouble, excessive nervousness, 
two impulsive blunders and a catastrophe... 
But Karpov should be given his due: at a 
critical moment of the match he showed he 
had nerves of steel, and he was rewarded 
for his patience and resourcefulness. My 
lead was cut to one point: IIV 2 -IOV 2 . 

Of course, this defeat influenced my 
choice of opening in the next game, the 
23rd. The ideal pattern envisaged was as 
follows: a slight (even the most minimal) 
advantage, guaranteeing a draw, but with a 
certain initiative and the possibility of 
perhaps playing for a win while avoiding 
the slightest risk. And I succeeded in this 
objective. 


Game 75 

G.Kasparov-A.Karpov 

World Championship Match, 
23 rd Game, Moscow 
07.ll.l985 
Queen’s Gambit D55 


Id4d5 

This reply was fully expected: we as¬ 
sumed that Karpov, who could not afford 
to lose, would endeavour to play as solidly 
as possible. 

2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 Ml 4 £>f3 

That which seemed acceptable in the 21st 
game (albeit after some hesitation!) - 4 cxd5 
exd5 5 Ml c6 6 e3 £f5 7 g4 M6 8 h4 (Game 
No.73), is now rejected: by advancing his 
kingside pawns, White takes on great 
obligations. 

4...£tf6 5 i.g5 h6 6 £xf6 £xf6 7 e3 0-0 8 
Bel 

This variation, with its harmless reputation, 


had not occurred before in my matches 
with Karpov. 



An analysis of games played on this 
theme showed that things were neverthe¬ 
less not so easy for Black. Meanwhile, 
Karpov could have thought that I was 
aiming for a draw... There now came a 
standard relieving operation in the centre. 
8...C6 9 i.d3 £>d7 10 0-0 dxc4 11 i.xc4 e5 



The virtue of this move lies in the rapid 
activation of the black pieces, but when, 
beginning with this game, its drawbacks 
were also revealed (in particular the streng¬ 
thening of the bishop at c4 - the f7-point!), 
Black began trying the more modest and 
rare ll...c5, aiming for no more than basic 
equality. Karpov was to play this in the 
12th game of our third match (1986). 

12 h3! 
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An important subtlety. 'An outwardly 
unremarkable, but cunning idea.' (Aver¬ 
bakh, Taimanov). At that time, in anticipa¬ 
tion of ...£sb6. White usually played 12 iLb3 
beforehand, and only after 12...exd4 13 
exd4 Ee8 - 14 h3 (restricting the bishop on 
c8), but then 14...^f8! with the intention of 
...Jk.e6 is good. The game Ribli-Karpov 
(London 1984) continued 15 d5 ^.d7 16 Sel 
Sxel+ 17 Wxel cxd5 18 Sdl i.xc3 19 Wxc3 
jLe6 20 £xd5 Sc8 21 Wb3 V 2 -V 2 . 

However, now after 12...exd4 13 exd4 
Ee8 the move 14 Wb3 seems unpleasant. 
True, the Yugoslav grandmaster Abramov - 
ic has calmly answered this with 14...Ef8, 
not worrying about the loss of time: in view 
of the threat of ...£\b6 White retreated with 
15 yi/c2, offering a temporary pawn sacrifice 
(15...£>b6 16 £b3 £xd4 17 Ecdl c5), but 
Black more often replied 15...Ee8 and 
gradually equalised. 

The set-up with 8 Scl and 12 h3 obvi¬ 
ously came as a surprise to my opponent: 
he began thinking over every move... 
12...exd4 13 exd4 £)b6 

Karpov prefers to develop his knight on 
b6, and the problem of neutralising the 
active bishop on b3 remains unresolved. In 
the 10th game of the 1986 match he was to 
try 13...c5. 

14 -&b3 2e8 

In the 22nd game of the 1986 match Kar¬ 
pov played 14...^.f5 15 Sel a5!? 16 a3 Se8 
and, despite his prepared improvement, in 
the end he suffered a painful defeat. It 
proved not so easy to neutralise White's 
venomous set-up - at any event, in our 
third match it became a problematic one for 
Karpov (more details in the next volume). 

Looking at the position after 12 h3 in the 
computer age, one cannot help but be 
surprised: how is it possible to fight for an 
advantage in this way?! Analysis shows 
that with even the minimum of machine 
help Black easily escapes from his difficul¬ 


ties. But a couple of decades ago it was a 
new word in theory, and players with Black 
had great trouble in finding a way to draw. 
They had much to think about in trying to 
solve the new problems. In particular, it 
was hard to find the optimal post for the 
bishop on c8. To develop it to e6 and be left 
with a weak pawn after the exchange iLxe6 
was undesirable, but what about the pres¬ 
sure on the f7-point? It is a paradox: al¬ 
though Black has a solid position and the 
two bishops, whereas the opponent has an 
isolated d4-pawn, he nevertheless experi¬ 
ences some slight problems - and they 
were sufficient for me to 'terrorise' Karpov 
for an entire further match! 



15 Sel £f5 

The moves ...Se8 and ...iLf5 are often 
made in the reverse order, but 15...Sxel+ 16 
Wxel .&f5 merely makes things more diffi¬ 
cult for Black: both 17 £ie4 We7 18 £ic5 and 

17 £\e5 Axe5 18 Wxe5 enable White to build 
up his initiative. 

16 5xe8+ #xe8 17 Wd2 (planning both Sel 
and«T4) 17..Md7 

In the press centre they also analysed 
17...'H r b8?! (preventing Wf4), but after 18 
Sel Black's possibilities are limited to 

ls...*^. 

18 Sel 

The two sides have completed their de¬ 
velopment, but Karpov still has to neutral- 
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ise White's slight pressure. 



I 8 ... 2 d 8 

A solid move. The game Gligoric- 
Cu.Hansen (Plovdiv 1983) went 18...Wd6 19 
£te5 JLxe5 20 Sxe5 Jk.g6 21 Wf4, and later 21 
We3 occurred with the initiative for White. 

It is also possible to play 18...2e8 19 
2xe8+ Wxe8 20 #£4 and now not 20...JLe6?! 
21 JLxe6 fxe6 (21...Wxe6? loses a pawn: 22 
Wb8+ Wc8 23 Wxa7) 22 £se4 with a clear 
advantage to White, but 20...jk.g6 with an 
acceptable position. Or 18...a5!? 19 a3 (19 
Wf4 g5!) 19...2e8 20 2xe8+ Wxe8 21 HTf4 
Jk.e6! (the subtleties of this defence will be 
described in my notes to the 22nd game of 
the 1986 match). 

19Wf4^d5 

Only this move by Black is a novelty. 
Karpov does not want to take a risk and he 
aims for simplification in order to gain a 
draw as soon as possible and preserve his 
strength for the decisive 24th game. 

Beliavsky played 19...JLg6 against Gavri- 
kov (Minsk 1983), and after 20 Wg3 Jk.h5 21 
£se4 i.xd4 22 £sxd4 Wxd4 23 Wh4 ±g6 24 
2dl he was forced to give up his queen, 
albeit while retaining quite good drawing 
chances. 

In the press centre they also discussed 
the sharp 19...g5 20 Wg3 Jk.xd4?! (later this 
occurred in practice), but such a risky 
course was of no use to Karpov, especially 


since after 21 <£xd4 Wxd4 22 Wf3! Wf4 23 
Wh5 £ld5 24 Wxh6 Wh4 25 Wxh4 gxh4 26 
£lxd5 cxd5 27 Ee7 Black has a difficult 
ending. However, instead of capturing the 
pawn, 20... < ^’g7! is stronger, with good 
equalising chances. 

By this point I had used just half an hour 
on the clock, whereas Karpov had used an 
hour and a half more! Moreover, White had 
retained some initiative and there was no 
question of any risk on his part. For this 
game, the choice of opening proved to be 
exceptionally successful! 

20£txd5cxd5 2l£ie5 



21.. JLxe5?l 

White's pressure bears its first fruit - a 
stable advantage in the form of a good 
bishop against a bad one. As yet there is 
nothing terrible for Black, but his position 
is tedious and passive. 

It is amazing for how long the leading 
analysts in the world considered this ex¬ 
change to be forced, rejecting 21...Web! 
because of 22 £ld3, and not seeing the 
pretty intermediate move 22...Jk.g5! which 
solves all Black's problems (23 Wf3 Jk.e4). 
Also after 22 Wf3 Jk.h7 with his two bishops 
Black has no reason for grief: 23 2e3 ^.g5 24 
2e2 £bl 25 g3 Wf5 etc. 

22 2xe5 (the alternative was 22 Wxe5 JLe6 

23 Ee3 Tal-Grigorian, Yerevan 1986) 

22 .. .1.e 6 23 We 3 
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Preventing ...f7-f5 and creating the po¬ 
tential threat of f2-f4-f5. 



23.. .6f8 

In an endeavour to avoid any abrupt ad¬ 
vances, Black prepares 24...2e8 (23...2e8?? 

24 iLxd5) and 25...f6. The attempt to create 
counterplay with 23...a5 was more interest¬ 
ing: 24 f4 (24 a3 *T>5!?) 24...a4 25 &c2 »c6 
26 i.d3 2c8 27 f5 i.d7 (28 &h2? f6 29 2e7 
1 H r d6+ and 4^8). 24 1 H r d2 is somewhat better, 
but here too after 24...'H r b5 it is hard for 
White to make anything real out of his 
advantage: 25 f4 a4 26 itc2 2c8 or 26 iLdl 
2d6 with a solid enough defence. 

24»d3 

24 f4 was hardly any stronger: 24...2e8 

25 «T3 f6 26 f5 Af 7 27 2xe8+ 4xe8 28 »g3 
4f8! 29 'B r b8+ #e8, and Black holds on. 

24.. .f6 

24. .Mc7 was also not bad; although after 
25 2el #f4 26 g3 White retains a small plus, 
with accurate play Black should be able to 
gain a draw. 

25 2el i.f7?l 

An aimless move. '25...Sc8 came into 
consideration, taking control of the open 
file' (Averbakh, Taimanov), and, appar¬ 
ently, achieving the long-awaited equality: 

26 £.dl Wd6! 27 £.h5 (27 «Ti7 Scl) 27..Af7 
28 »h7 Wf4!, or 26 Wd2 Wd6 27 i.c2 i.f7 28 
i.f5 2e8 29 Scl i.e6 30 i.g6 2c8! 31 Bel 
itf 7 etc. 


26 Wc3 ^<16 (26...Ec8 will no longer do 
because of 27 #b4+ 4g8 28 Se7) 27 Scl 



As a result White has achieved some¬ 
thing - he has seized the c-file and weak¬ 
ened the enemy kingside. To judge by the 
next few moves, on the threshold of time- 
trouble Karpov became increasingly 
nervous... 

27—-&.e8 (apparently with the idea of 
..Ac6, but Black has a different plan) 28 

itdl a6?! 

Again an unforced move, making ...b7- 
b6 and ...a7-a5 impossible. Why place the 
pawn on a light square, creating an addi¬ 
tional target for the opponent? 

29 i.f3 



29...g6?l 

A defence against the invasion of the 
white queen, but Black should not have 
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further weakened his pawn structure. 
However, after 29...Ac6 30 g3 his position 
also now looks unpromising. 

30 h4 h5 31 g3 

It was rather early for 31 W/c7 Wxc7 32 
Sxc7 Ac6 33 Ae2 (threatening Axa6) in 
view of 33...Sd7!, driving the white rook off 
the 7th rank: 34 Hc8+ (after 34 Sxd7 Axd7 
the white king is unable to break into 
Black's position) 34...£^7 35 Ad3 (35 
Axa6?! 2e7!) 35...2e7 36 £>h2 g5! or 35 f3 
2e7 36 £>f2 g5 37 g3 gxh4 38 gxh4 f5 39 Ad3 
f4 40 2d8 2f7! and ...2f8 with equality. I 
was not averse to the exchange of queens, 
but I wanted to carry it out in a more 
favourable situation. 



31.. .Af7 

Here Black could again have played 

31.. .Ac6, but this is nothing like equality: 32 
Ae2 2c8 33 Wd2 £>g7 34 Ad3 2e8 (not 

34.. .Ad7? because of 35 2xc8 Axc8 36 Wfc2 - 
a double attack!) 35 Wc2! f5 36 Wd2, and 
White provokes new weaknesses. The black 
bishop is not able both to block the c-file 
and to defend the g6-pawn. 

And if 31...b6 (with the idea of 32 Wc7 
Wxc7 33 2xc7 a5! 34 2b7 2d6) White has 
the same manoeuvre 32 Ae2 a5 33 Ad3 and 
then 33...£>g7 34 Wc7+ 2d7 35 Wxd6 2xd6 
36 2c7+ 4>f8 37 f3 g5 38 &f2 2c6 39 2b7 
with the better endgame, where Black faces 
a cheerless struggle for a draw. 


32 a4! (now it makes sense for White to 
build up his advantage on the queenside) 

B2...2d7 

If 32...b6 (preventing a4-a5) a logical con¬ 
tinuation would be 33 b4 Ae8 34 1 B r b3 &g7 
35 Ae2 2a8 36 a5, and again things are not 
easy for Black. 



33 a5! 

Fixing Black's queenside pawns on 
squares of the same colour as his bishop. 

33.. .*g7 34 il>3 (not 34 #c5 We6! 35 <&g2 
g5! with counterplay) 34—We6 35 Wb4 We8 

36 2c8 was threatened, and the exchange 
of queens after 35. .Me7 36 #xe7 2xe7 37 
&fl (with the threat of Ae2-d3, f2-f3, ^f2 
and b2-b4-b5) suits White, for example: 

37.. .g5!? 38 2c5 2d7 39 Ae2 2e7 40 Ad3 
s£?f8 (40...Ae6 41 f4!) 41 b4 *g7 42 b5 axb5 
43 2xb5. Black has a very passive and 
unpleasant position, and it is understand¬ 
able that Karpov did not want to exchange 
the queens. 

Here I decided on a plan with 2cl-c5, 
Wb4-c3, 2c5-c8 and Wc3-c5, forcing a transi¬ 
tion into a won ending. However, unfortu¬ 
nately, I stopped keeping a careful watch 
on Black's actions: his passivity seemed to 
me to go without saying - with his last 
dozen moves Karpov had lulled my vigi¬ 
lance. I was already beginning to think: 
now I will gradually strengthen my posi¬ 
tion, reach the adjournment and then, lo 
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and behold, the 24th game will no longer be 
needed.... But Karpov also realised this 
perfectly well! He decided at any cost to stir 
himself, change the character of the posi¬ 
tion and stealthily prepare an 'explosion' - 
and I did not sense this! 



36&g2?! 

As will become clear from what follows, 
this is a poor move and 36 4>h2 was more 
accurate. But in the event of 36 Ag2 Se7!? 

37 Ah3 f5! 38 Ag2 Wd8 (exploiting the fact 
that White has not managed to play b2-b4) 
39 Wd2 f4 40 Wxf4 Wxa5 Black would have 
gained some counterplay. 

36.. .Wd8 

With a little positional trap: 37 Sel?! b6! 

38 axb6 Hb7, and at the cost of a pawn 
Black disentangles himself. And if instead 
38 Sal, then 38...bxa5 39 Sxa5 Sb7! 40 Wc5 
Wb6!. 

37 Sc5 

This move was condemned by all the 
commentators, including myself. However, 
the recommended 37 Sc3 could have been 
answered by 37.. .f5!? and ...f5-f4 with 
counterplay against the white king or an 
endgame after 38 Wc5 f4 39 Wc8 Wxc8 40 
Sxc8 fxg3 41 4 > xg3 &f6 42 4>f4 Ae6 with a 
probable draw. 

37.. .We7 38 Wc3? 

But this is definitely a mistake: now the 
...g6-g5 advance proves effective. 38 Wd2! 


should have been played, and if 38...g5, 
then 39 ‘S’fl! gxh4 40 gxh4 (40 ...f5 is also 
bad because of 41 Wf4). The opening of the 
position would then have been to White's 
advantage. In short, had I played 38 Wd2! 
Black would have faced a difficult ad¬ 
journment session, in view of my plan to 
switch the queen to c5. And, who knows, 
the 23rd game might have become the last 
in the match... 



38.. .g5! 

Karpov displays enviable composure 
with his flag about to fall: he has noticed 
the unfortunate position of my king! Now 
the black pieces suddenly become more 
active. 

39 We 3 

Unfortunately forced. 39 hxg5 fxg5 40 
< 4 > fl g4 41 Ag2 (Averbakh, Taimanov) 

41.. .h4! is unclear, while the variation 39 
4>fl gxh4 40 gxh4 is no longer convincing in 
view of 40...f5!. That is also the case after 39 
2c8 gxh4 40 gxh4 f5! 41 2b8 Wxh4 42 Wc8 
Wg5+ 43 < 4 > fl 2e7, when the insecurity of 
both kings makes the chances equal. 

39.. .g4! 40 Adi We4+! 

For the first time in the game a black 
piece has crossed into the opponent's 
territory, and this had a great psychological 
effect. Black's last three moves constitute 
one of those brilliant counterattacks not 
unknown in Karpov's games. He often took 
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unexpected, even risky decisions at a 
moment when the opponent was not pre¬ 
pared for them. 



41&gl 

The time scramble had ended and, not 
wishing to seal a move, I quickly moved 
my king and at the same time offered a 
draw. After 41...2e7 (41...Wbl 42 Wd2) 42 
Sc3 Ag6 the two sides' chances are equal. 

41 ^fl! would have been more unpleas¬ 
ant for Black. If he keeps the queens on by 

41.. .Wbl 42 Wd2 2e7, then after 43 2cl We4 
44 f3! and ’if 2 White's chances are some¬ 
what better. And if 41...2e7 he now has 42 
Wxe4! 2xe4 43 2c7 2xd4 44 i.b3 4>f8 45 
2xb7 with the pretty idea of 45...2d2 46 
<&el! 2xb2 47 £.xd5 2xb7 48 £.xb7 £.c4 49 
< &d2 and wins, but after 45...JLe8! 46 ^el 
2e4+ 47 id2 &b5 48 ic3 d4+ 49 ib4 2e2 
Black nevertheless saves himself. 

41..JLg6 is also possible here: 42 Wxe4 
(42 i.a4 2e7) 42...dxe4 43 d5!? (43 &b3 
JLf7!) 43...^.f7 44 i.a4! 2d8! (44...2xd5? 45 
2c7) 45 i.b3 f5 46 2c7 <&f6 47 2xb7 £.xd5 48 
iLxd5 2xd5 49 2b6+ ^eS 50 2xa6, and here 
I found a study-like draw: 50...e3! 51 2a8 
(or 51 fxe3 2b5 52 2a8 ie4 53 a6 sfef3!) 

51.. .f4!! 52 2e8+ (52 gxf4+ sfexf4 53 fxe3+ 
sfeg3!) 52...<&f6 53 2f8+ ie5 54 2xf4 2xa5 55 
fxe3 2al+ 56 if2 2cl 57 2b4 2c2+ 58 ifl 
2h2. 

Thus in order to make a draw Black 


would still have had some work to do. But 
this position cannot be regarded in isola¬ 
tion from the preceding events in the game 
and the overall situation in the match. 
Immediately after a time scramble in which 
nearly all your advantage has been lost, 
moves such as 41 ^fl! are simply not 
made! I no longer wanted to continue the 
game, and in general my intuitive decision 
to offer a draw was absolutely right: an 
analysis of the adjourned position would 
have used up too much mental energy 
immediately before the decisive 24th game. 

Sensing my state of mind, Karpov hesi¬ 
tated and instead of replying he suddenly 
stood up, went over to the chief arbiter and 
asked him whether he could seal a move 
and adjourn the game, and then give a 
reply to my offer immediately before the 
start of the resumption. On receiving a 
negative reply (since a sealed move is 
effectively a move made on the board, 
which is equivalent to declining a draw 
offer), he again sat down at the board, 
thought for a few minutes and agreed to 
share the point (’/i-’/i). He too wanted to 
retain his strength for the final, extremely 
important 24th game. Times: 2.23-2.33. 

'This game once again showed that Kas¬ 
parov and Karpov play different kinds of 
chess, and it is hardly possible to under¬ 
stand which of them now is stronger,' 
reported a Radio Spain correspondent. And 
here is one of the numerous comments 
published in the Soviet press: 'The impa¬ 
tience of spirit, the impetuosity of a heart 
with its urgency to live, experience and 
fight, is an indication of the colossal reserve 
of Kasparov's young, volcanic energy, 
which in this match his opponent has so 
obviously lacked. All the more respect is 
provoked by Karpov's persistent desire to 
overcome fate and not fold under its 
blows.' 
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Start of a new era 

It is useful that my mother kept a diary, 
and I can now again return to those days - 
my last ones as a challenger. On the eve of 
the 24th game I said to her: 'Before the first 
match I thought that I was playing against 
a strong player, and it was only a year later 
that I realised I was playing against a whole 
era of chess. And it is possible to win only 
by taking all that is best and making a new, 
qualitative step forward, surpassing that 
era and opening a new one.' 

The same evening ex-world champions 
Mikhail Botvinnik and Mikhail Tal phoned 
to wish me luck. Botvinnik's words 
sounded rather unusual for such a moment: 
'By scoring 12 points, you have already 
demonstrated that the match was worth 
staging.' Of course, I wanted to hear some¬ 
thing different, but I realised that he fer¬ 
vently wanted me to win the match and 
that his outward severity and aloofness 
concealed a fear of upsetting my playing 
mood. Tal reminded me that the day of the 
decisive game, 9 November, was his birth¬ 
day, and that I should not deprive him of a 
nice present. 'Bear in mind, Garry', he 
added, 'that such "games of your life" may 
begin with any opening, only there should 
be something new there, although not 
necessarily anything stunning.' 

On the morning of 9 November my 
mother woke me with the words: 'Three 
years ago on this day you played one of 
your best games at the Olympiad in 
Lucerne. Do you remember? You won with 
Black against Korchnoi and as a result you 
received your first "Oscar". This is a good 
omen.' 

And so everything was to be decided in 
the final game. On the result of it depended 
the fate of the entire marathon of 72 games, 
unparalleled in the history of chess. Such 
games, of incomparable value in the life of a 
player, have their own laws. When just a 


single move can decide the question 'to be or 
not to be', it is very hard to retain absolute 
clarity of thought. It is impossible to escape 
from the notion that one incorrect move may 
prove fatal, since nothing can be corrected 
afterwards - this game is the last in the 
match! 

In such extreme situations, when the 
contestants are playing at the limit of their 
nerves, much, if not everything, is decided 
by psychological preparedness and by 
one's competitive mood. The player who 
wins is the one who is more composed, 
careful and self-confident. 

Of course, Karpov's task in the 24th game 
was more difficult - only a win would do. 
And from the experience of chess events we 
know that playing for a win 'to order' in the 
last round nearly always proves unsuccess¬ 
ful. However, in such cases the theory of 
probability does not prove any guarantee - 
you always run the risk of being the excep¬ 
tion that proves the rule. Two years later, at 
the finish of our fourth match (1987), Karpov 
was to be such an exception, but about that 
in the next volume... 

Deciding on the strategy for the decisive 
encounter was a serious problem for me. It 
is well known that direct play for a draw is 
very dangerous, and in addition it in no 
way corresponds with my outlook on 
chess. Therefore, casting all hesitation 
aside, I decided not to avoid critical con¬ 
tinuations, but to accept an open battle. 
And of the fact that Karpov would come at 
me, there could be no doubt. 

Sceptics may certainly retort: had Karpov 
won, it would have become 'obvious' that I 
was wrong. I would have been criticised not 
only for my preparation for this individual 
game, important though it was, but also for 
my overall approach to chess. But this did 
not happen. The 'game of my life' was a 
logical expression of my creative credo, and 
its result conclusively demonstrated the 
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rightfulness of my earlier victories! 

Today, more than twenty years later, 
after thorough computer analysis I see this 
unforgettable game in a different light. I 
realise particularly clearly that Karpov and 
I each played in his own style, and each his 
kind of chess. This is a vivid example of a 
clash of different playing conceptions! The 
game turned out to be not only uncom¬ 
monly dramatic, but also valuable in the 
theoretical sense, for a long time pointing 
the way in one of the main lines of the 
Scheveningen. As for Karpov, after it he 
gave up playing 1 e4 and switched com¬ 
pletely to the closed games. 


Came 76 

A.Karpov-G.Kasparov 

World Championship Match, 
24th Game, Moscow 
09.11.1985 
Sicilian Defence B85 


1 e4 

At the decisive moment Karpov remains 
true to his favourite (until that day!) first 
move. When with exaggerated confidence 
he advanced his king's pawn, I felt glad: 
now the battle would take place on my 
territory - my opponent was aiming not for 
protracted manoeuvring, but for a hand-to- 
hand fight, which would give me a definite 
competitive advantage (and in the end it 
was this that told!). 

After 1 d4 I was not burning with desire 
to conduct prolonged trench warfare in the 
Queen's Gambit and, remembering Tal's 
advice, I was intending for the first time to 
play the Griinfeld Defence (which, as has 
already been mentioned, I had prepared for 
the first match). Even though I had no 
experience here, the same applied to Kar¬ 
pov! On encountering a new scheme he 


would usually avoid dangerous continua¬ 
tions. Very well, let's play instinctively and 
see what happens... 

I was most afraid of 1 £if3, avoiding an 
opening duel and leading to viscous, 
steady play - for Black, with his eagerness 
for a draw, it would be psychologically 
difficult to withstand the many hours of 
tension. It was this strategy that brought 
me success in the decisive game of our 1987 
match (1 c4 e6 2 £>f3 £>f6 3 g3 d5 4 b3 etc.). 
It is probable that Karpov too should have 
aimed for a prolonged battle - such as that 
in the 4th and 22nd games. 

1...C5 

Black also sticks to his principles: he 
does not avoid the Sicilian Defence, which 
nearly always leads to complicated, double- 
edged play. The well-known 'Capablanca 
rule' states: always employ those openings 
which bring good results, irrespective of 
the positions arising. 

2 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 4if6 5 £ic 3 a6 6 
£e 2 e6 7 0-0 i.e7 8 f4 0-0 9 &hl Wc7 10 a4 

(10 Wei - Game No.47) I0...£>c6 11 i.e3 Se8 

It is noteworthy that, in this decisive 
game, the players continue the opening 
debate begun back in the 5th game of the 
previous match. 

12 &f3 (12 £.gl - Game No.62) 12...Sb8 13 
Wd2 (13 Sel - Game No.9) 13...i-d7 
(13...^xd4 - Game No.49) 14 £>b3 b6 
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IS g4 

Instead of the quiet 15 JLf2 (Game No.70), 
this move signals the start of an assault! For 
the first time in the two matches, right from 
the opening Karpov begins a direct attack 
on the king. There is no choice, the situa¬ 
tion demands it... 

The energetic 15 g4 occurred in the game 
A.Sokolov-Ribli (Montpellier Candidates 
1985), and, of course, both players were 
aware of it. Karpov evidently decided that 
this attacking plan was most in accordance 
with the spirit of this last, deciding game. 

15 ....&c8 16 g5 (V 2 -V 2 Dely-Sax, Hungarian 
Championship 1974) I6...^d7 17 Wf2l? 

And this was the move that we expected, 
considering it to be a 'significant improve¬ 
ment'. Sokolov played 17 JLg2 £\a5 18 Wf2 
and after 18...Af8?! 19 Sadi <£>c4 20 ±cl b5 
21 axb5 axb5 22 Sd3 g6 23 Sh3 i.g7 24 f5! 
he won with a direct attack on the king. 

18...£sxb3 19 cxb3 £\c5 is also hardly 
good in view of 20 Wc2, but with the im¬ 
mediate 18...£\c4 Ribli could have hindered 
the switching of the queen's rook to the 
kingside - both I and my trainers judged 
that this manoeuvre would favour Black. 
However, experience showed that after 19 
Jk.cl JLb7 (19...b5?! is weaker: 20 axb5 axb5 
21 Sa7) 20 £>d4! £.f8 (20...Sbc8 21 f5) 21 b3 
4}a5 22 &.bl the initiative remains with 
White (Timoshenko-Lesiege, Koszalin 
1999). In addition, instead of 18 Wf2 there is 
the interesting 18 £>xa5!? bxa5 19 b3. 

A cunning point of 17 JLg2 is also re¬ 
vealed in the spectacular variation 

17...£.f8?! 18 Sf3! g6 19 Sh3 £b7 20 *T2 
JLg7 (Hiibner-Hjartarson, Munich 1988) 21 
Wh4! £>f8 22 f5! jLxc3 23 f6!! with a power¬ 
ful attack. 17...iLb7! is correct - after 18 Sf3 
there is now the good reply 18..Aa5, and if 
19 Wf2 c4 20 JLcl d5! with sharp play. 

Extolling 17 Wf2,1 wrote: 'But now in the 
event of the slow 17...£>a5 the white rook 
succeeds in crossing to dl - 18 Sadi £>c4 19 


&cl.' But it turned out that here after 

19...b5! 20 axb5 axb5 21 £g2 (White does 
not have 21 5a7 - the rook has moved off 
the a-file!) 21...b4 22 £\e2 £>c5 Black has 
sufficient counterplay: 23 f5 JLf8 24 g6 
£>xb3 25 cxb3 $3e5 26 gxf7+ Wxf7 27 £>d4 
exf5 28 exf5 JLb7 29 £>e6 Sbc8 with equality 
(Topalov-Anand, Las Palmas 1996). There¬ 
fore it is better to play 18 £id4!? or 18 
iLg2!?, transposing into a favourable posi¬ 
tion for White from the Sokolov-Ribli game. 

Well, in pre-computer times, chess the¬ 
ory was sometimes truly 'short-sighted'. 
Today the moves 17 JLg2 and 17 Wf2 are 
considered equally good, since they are 
links in the same plan: the bishop makes 
way for the rook to go to h3 and strength¬ 
ens the threat of f4-f5, while the queen aims 
for h4. However, against the former Black 
must reply only 17...JLb7!, while against the 
latter both 17...JLb7 and 17...JLf8 are possi¬ 
ble - it was this defensive set-up that we 
had prepared. 



17...i-f8 (18) 

This solid move is the start of a universal 
plan with ...iLb7, ...g7-g6 and ...£>b4, press¬ 
ing on the c2-pawn and controlling the d5- 
point in order to answer f4-f5 with ...exf5 
and open up the position, without having 
to fear £sd5. Black simply completes his 
development, relying on the flexibility and 
solidity of his position, and also planning in 
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the future to meet White's attack with the 
counter-stroke ...f7-f5. 

18 &g2 

The direct 18 h4 $Lb7 19 h5 is also inter¬ 
esting, as in Beliavsky-Kasparov, Barcelona 
1989. There Black soon committed some 
inaccuracies and ran into difficulties, al¬ 
though in the end he managed to win with 
a counterattack on the kingside. In those 
years, under the influence of my games 
with Karpov, I sincerely believed that the 
g2-g4 thrust was ineffective, since Black 
could comfortably arrange his pieces and 
then advantageously exploit the weakening 
of the white king's defences. However, 
practice has demonstrated that White's 
active resources cannot be underestimated. 
l8..JLb7 



19 Sadi ( 8 ) 

White completes his development and 
takes aim at the d6-pawn. This arrange¬ 
ment of the white and black pieces, which 
later became typical, first occurred in the 
game Velickovic-Jansa (Zrenjanin 1980), 
which went ll...$Ld7 12 £sb3 b6 13 JLf3 
Sab8 14 g4 Ac8 15 g5 £>d7 16 £.g2 Se8 17 
We2 £f8 18 Sadi £b7 19 Sf3 (19 Wf2!? 
would have led to a position from our 
game) 19...£ib4 20 Sh3 g6 21 Sd4 £>c6 22 
Sd2 £\a5 with double-edged play. 

19...g6 (4) 

A position that was little-known at that 


time has arisen: it had been reached by 
transposition in only two previous games. 

Looking for ways to develop his initia¬ 
tive, Karpov thought here for 44 minutes. 
For the greater part of this time I circled 
around the stage or sat in the rest room. In 
the corridor leading to it I chanced upon a 
placard which had been made in advance 
with the inscription: 'Anatoly Evgenevich, 
congratulations on your victory!' But this 
creation had the opposite effect - not at all 
that for which it was hoping... 



20 JLcl!? 

A new and promising idea. The bishop 
retreat clears the 3rd rank for the rook on 
dl to switch to the kingside, which signifi¬ 
cantly strengthens White's attacking poten¬ 
tial. 20 f5?! was clearly premature because 
of 20...£\ce5, while after 20 Wh4?! iLg7 21 
2f3 £>b4 22 2h3 £sf8 White's initiative 
comes to a standstill. 

20 £icl (Danailov-Velickovic, Pam- 
porovo 1981) does not impress, and neither 
does 20 £>e2 (Chiburdanidze-Kindermann, 
Polanica Zdroj 1984). Although White won 
both these games, this was only as a result 
of subsequent mistakes by Black. 

But 20 h4!? comes into consideration - 
for example, in the event of 20...£\c5 21 h5 
£.a8 22 f5 £>e5 23 £.d4 £>cd7 24 hxg6 fxg6 
25 fxe6 2xe6 26 £>d5 £.xd5 27 exd5 2e7 28 
JLxe5 £ixe5 29 <?M4 White retains the initia- 
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tive (Radjabov-Babula, Saint Vincent 2005). 

20.. .5bc8?! (19) 

A pointless waiting move. Although the 
rook stands better on the c-file, a loss of 
time in such a tense situation often has 
unpleasant consequences. Thus after 

20.. .£a8 21 2d3 the optimistic 21...b5?! 22 
axb5 axb5 23 2h3 b4 24 <2sdl f5 (Bemdt- 
Wahls, Bundesliga 2004) gives White a 
dangerous attack: 25 gxf6! ^xf6 26 f5 
followed by ji.g5 and Wh4. It is better to 
play 21...£>b4!? 22 2h3 (22 2d4 £>c6) 

22.. Ag7 23 Ae3 f5! 24 Hi4 £>f8 25 £d4 e5 
with chances for both sides. 

I was not afraid of the 2d3-h3 manoeu¬ 
vre, but following the principle 'better safe 
than sorry' it made sense to prevent this - 

20.. .51c5! (the most correct move; the un¬ 
clear 20...^b4 21 2d4 d5 does not appeal to 
me). Here it is far more difficult for White 
to build up his attack: 21 <£)xc5 bxc5! 
(21...dxc5 22 f5!?) 22 2d3 £>d4 23 2h3 We7!? 
(intending 24 #h4 h5 - a typical defensive 
idea), and Black has a solid position with 
counterplay. 



212d3 (4) 21...£>b4 

Again underestimating the danger, al¬ 
though this is excusable: both players are 
making their way through virgin territory, 
and each step they take has a psychological 
implication. The sideways knight move is 
not so bad, but it gives White the chance of 


launching a swift, although not deadly 
attack. 

Perhaps 21....&g7!? should have been 
preferred. For example: 22 2h3 f5 

(22 ...G)e7!? with the idea of ...d6-d5 is also 
interesting) 23 gxf6 <2)xf6 24 f5 exf5 25 exf5 
T&e7 26 fxg6 £)xg6, and the queen's knight 
comes to the aid of the king, or 22 Sfdl d5!? 
(an unexpected break!) 23 f5! (23 exd5 i 2ib4! 
or 23 e5 <2)e7 is weaker) 23...‘2ke5 24 2h3 
dxe4 25 f6 £f8 26 J.f4 2ed8 27 l r h4 h5 28 
gxh6 &h7 with double-edged play. 

22 2h3 



22„.i.g7 

There is no longer anything better. 'Care¬ 
less', I wrote in the book Dva matcha. 'Al¬ 
though the opening of the position on the 
kingside looks dangerous, Black should 
have decided on 22...f5. After 23 gxf6 <2)xf6 

24 f5! (the double attack 24 Wd4 is parried 
by the pretty 24...e5! 25 1 B r xb4 d5) 24...exf5 

25 exf5 $Lg7 the position would have re¬ 

mained very complicated and unclear, for 
example: 26 2g3 (or 26 £>d4 g4!) 26...2f8!' 

(and if 27 fxg6, then 27... < £>h5! 28 gxh7+ 
^hS). However, after 26 ji.g5! White has a 
strong attack: 26...£>h5 27 f6 2f8 28 2xh5! 
gxh5 29 £>d4 or 26...<5^4 27 «Ti4! ilxc3 
(27...h5 28 f6) 28 fxg6! etc. 

Thus 22...f5?! is a risky and premature 
move, as is 22...2e7?! in view of 23 Wh4 h5 
24 gxh6 *h7 25 f5!. But after 22..Ag7 the 
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critical moment of the game and of the 
entire match was reached. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that this highly interesting position 
generated a great deal of debate. 



White has concentrated a great amount 
of force on the kingside and he must find a 
way of decisively strengthening his attack. 
The most obvious way is to make use of the 
resource f4-f5. 

23 i.e3?! 

Here Karpov thought for just three min¬ 
utes (!) and remained true to himself: he 
does not hurry to force events, but prefers 
consistently to strengthen his position - he 
takes aim at the weak b6-pawn and creates 
the unpleasant threat of JLd4. In passing he 
sets a transparent trap - 23...JLxc3? 24 bxc3 
#xc3 25 JLd4 #xc2 26 Hxh7! with mate. In 
addition, White prevents ...f7-f5: if 23...f5, 
then 24 gxf6 Jbcf6 (after 24...£>xf6 25 JLxb6 
£>g4 26 #gl Black has insufficient compen¬ 
sation for the pawn) 25 JLd4 or 25 f5!? exf5 
26 JLd4 with the initiative. 

Meanwhile the immediate 23 f5! was far 
stronger. After the forced 23...exf5 24 exf5 
Black would have had to find a defence 
simultaneously against two threats: 25#h4, 
with a double attack, and 25 fxg6. In the 
event of 24...gxf5? 25 #h4 Wc4 26 Wxh7+ 
&f8 27 #xf5 i.xg2+ (27„.2e5 28 *T2) 28 
4>xg2 or 24...£se5? 25 Wh4 #c4 26 2f4! 
JLxg2+ 27 &xg2 Wc6+ 28 &gl gxf5 29 £>d4 


#05 30 .sLe3 White's attack is irresistible. 

However, soon after the match I found 
and then published the main variation of a 
successful defence. Since then much water 
has flowed under the bridge, and thanks to 
the intervention of powerful computer 
programs all the analysis has been greatly 
refined and deepened. But my conclusion 
has remained the same! Thus the best is 

24.. .JLxg2+ 25 £>xg2 Wb7+ 26 4>gl 2c4! 27 
fxg6 2g4+ 28 2g3 2xg3+ 29 hxg3! (but not 
29 #xg3 hxg6 30 #f4 foe5 31 Wxb4? &f3+) 

29.. .£>e5! 30 gxh7+ (30 £>e4 #xe4 or 30 gxf7+ 
#xf7 31 #xb6? £sf3+ is worse) 30...'& > h8, and 
for the sacrificed pawns Black has active 
counterplay. 



Analysis diagram 

Under the watchful eye of the computer 
let us analyse the three tempting possibili¬ 
ties for White mentioned in the book Dva 
matcha - 31 jki4, 31 £sd4 and 31 #f5: 

1) 31 i.f4 (31 i.d2 £sxc2! 32 Wf5 - cf. 31 
#f5) 31...‘4 > xh7!, eliminating the insidious 
pawn and coolly parrying the threats: 

a) 32 #e2 4>g8 33 g6 fxg6 34 £xe5 2xe5 
35 #c4+ £sd5 36 2dl b5! 37 axb5 axb5 38 
£lxb5 ^h7, and 39 £sxd6? is not good 
because of 39...#b6+ 40 #c5 Wxc5+ 41 £sxc5 
4te3; 

b) 32 &xe5 2xe5 33 #d4 £>d5 34 £sxd5 
(34 #d3+ &h8!) 34...Wxd5 35 #xd5 2xd5 36 
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2xf7 &g6 37 Sb7 b5!, followed by picking 
up the b2-pawn with a probable draw; 

c) 32 <&d4! ®bd3! 33 cxd3 ^g4 34 Wf3 
£xd4+ 35 &g2 Wxf3+ 36 2xf3 &g6 or 33 
Wh2+ &g8 34 £xe5 £>xe5 35 Wh5 b5! 36 
axb5 (36 £>f5 bxa4 is no better) 36 ..Ma7 37 
<£)ce2 ^g6 38 c3 axb5 39 #£3 b4 with equal¬ 
ity; 

2) 31 £>d4 ^ed3! 32 cxd3 £>xd3 33 Wd2 
£xd4+ 34 *h2 £xc3 35 #xd3! (35 Wxc3+ 
£>e5) 35...Ag7 36 ±f4 d5 (36...We4!? 37 Wxe4 
2xe4 38 £xd6 &xh7 39 2xf7 &g6 40 2b7 
2xa4 41 2xb6 ^xgS is also close to a draw) 
37 b3 2e4 38 2cl Wd7! 39 Wxa6 &xh7 40 
Wd3 *T5 41 2fl &g8, and Black is okay; 

3) 31 Wf5 £>xc2! 



Analysis diagram 

32 Wxc2 ^f3+ 33 2xf3 Wxf3 34 Wf2 Wd3 
35 Ad2 #c4! 36 Wxb6 d5 37 Wb7 l r g4 38 
Wxd5 Wxg3+ 39 Wg2 #xg2+ 40 &xg2 2b8 
41 £>cl 2xb2 42 <&e4 i.c3! 43 £>xc3 2xd2+ 
44 ^£3 < ^’xh7, and the black rook is not 
inferior to the white knights, or 32 JLd2 b5! 
33 axb5 axb5 34 Wxc2 (34 2f2 b4 35 £>e4 
Wd5!) 34...£\f3+ 35 *f2 ^d4 36 Wd3 ^xb3 
37 i.e3 <&c5 38 Wxb5 We7! 39 2el <&e4+ 40 
£>xe4 Wxe4 41 Wd7 &xh7 42 Wxd6 £xb2, 
gaining a draw. 

As we see, in many variations Black is 
saved by the typical Sicilian break ...b6-b5, 
opening the a7-gl diagonal for his queen. 


After the match Karpov stated in the 
magazine 64 that by 23 f5! he could have 
won the game and retained his champion's 
title, but he did not given any proof! I had 
to publish the defence I had found. Then 
Karpov declared that even this complicated 
analysis showed how difficult it would 
have been for Black to solve his problems at 
the board. It seems to me that this is no 
argument - chess is in general a difficult 
game! As is known, at the board all your 
feelings are heightened, and I could well 
have found the defence with ...Wb7+ and 
...2c4!. 

But the main thing is that, to judge by 
the speed with which my opponent played 
23 JLe3, he did not even delve into the 
details of the complications arising after 23 
f5. This move suggested itself, but here a 
mass of unclear variations would have had 
to be calculated. Tal would certainly have 
gone 23 f5 (but against Tal I would have 
played differently!), whereas Karpov 
evaluated the situation on the basis of his 
concepts. Even at critical moments he was 
unable to change his character, and he 
always aimed to play in 'Karpov-style' - to 
strengthen the position, but not to seek a 
denouement. It is probable that in the 
depths of his heart he was not convinced 
about the correctness of the attack on the 
kingside and therefore he was unable to 
conduct it boldly and firmly. Suppose that 
23 f5 led only to premature simplification 
and a draw?! 

Considering that only a win would do 
for Karpov, his pressurising, strictly posi¬ 
tional move with the bishop looks very 
logical and strong: it is not immediately 
apparent how Black is to defend against the 
threat of JLd4 with the exchange of bishops, 
since ...e6-e5 is bad because of fxe5, when 
the f7-pawn is under attack (or, after 
..AxeS, the b6-pawn). But after a long think 
I was able to find an unusual and, it would 
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seem, the only defence. Iam sure that if I 
had not found it and I had lost this game, 
everyone would have attached two excla¬ 
mation marks to 23 iLe3 as being a 'bril¬ 
liant, typically Karpov move'! Black's next 
move and the idea associated with it still 
remains an object of my pride. 



23.. .5e7! (28) 

An original manoeuvre, which for the 
moment has a very modest aim - to defend 
the f7-point in advance. In essence, this is 
the most difficult move in the game, after 
which White's attack begins to peter out. 

Who could then have thought that in 
time the manoeuvre ...2e8-e7 would be¬ 
come a typical idea in such positions? For 
example, after 12...iLd7 13 £sb3 b6 14 g4 
Ac8 15 g5 £\d7 16 i.g2 i.b7 17 2f3 £\b4 18 
2h3 g6 19 Wd2 i.f8 20 Wf2 (20 2dl!?) 

20.. .1tg7 21 2fl Black plays 21...2e7! even a 
tempo down: his queen's rook is not at c8, 
but still at a8 (De Firmian-Van Wely, New 
York 1997; Grischuk-Rublevsky, 3rd match 
game, Elista 2007). And analysis shows that 
his defences are solid enough. 

24 &gl (29) 

Now if 24 ild4 there is the simple 24...e5 

25 fxe5 (25 f5? exd4 26 f6 dxc3 27 fxe7 £\e5) 

25.. .1Lxe5 26 iLxe5 dxe5 and ...£\f8. Little is 
also promised by 24 f5 exf5 25 exf5 iLxg2+ 

26 #xg2 (26 < 4>xg2? i.xc3! 27 bxc3 Wxc3) 

26.. .gxf5 or 26...2ce8, as well as 24 £)d4 e5 


25 £ide2 exf4 (but not the reckless 

25...<&xc2?! 26 f5!) 26 <&xf4 2ce8! 27 «Ti4 
£\f8, and Black's chances are not worse. 

After a long think, having convinced 
himself that nothing concrete can be 
achieved immediately, Karpov continued 
playing in the same unhurried, positional 
manner - he made a prophylactic move of 
the category 'just in case', as though invit¬ 
ing Black to declare his intentions. But this 
is not at all easy - at first sight White has 
successfully restricted his opponent's active 
possibilities. 



24...2ce8?! (14) 

The doubling of the black rooks on the 
closed (!) e-file looks absurd, but to me it 
seemed well-founded: firstly, the f4-f5 
advance, which like a sword of Damocles 
has been hanging over Black's position, 
now finally loses its strength, and, sec¬ 
ondly, Black himself prepares for active 
play on the kingside. 

However, the waiting move with the 
rook (an unfortunate one, in contrast to that 
of its workmate!) allows White to intensify 
the pressure in the centre, whereas the 
immediate 24...f5! would have relieved 
Black of all difficulties. After 25 gxf6 (25 
exf5 exf5!) 25...Jbcf6 he does not have to 
fear any of 26 iLd4 2f8, 26 f5 exf5 27 exf5 
.sLxg2 28 Wx g2 Wc6 or even 26...gxf5!? 27 
exf5 2g7, and 26 Wd2 i.g7 (26...£k5?! 27 
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£lxc5 bxc5 28 £sdl d5 29 c3 and £>f2-g4 
with chances of an attack) 27 Sdl Ef8, and 
the weaknesses in White's position neutral¬ 
ise his pressure against the d6-pawn. 

25 Sdl! 

White promptly probes a vulnerable 
point in the opponent's position (the d6- 
pawn), again forcing him to solve some 
difficult defensive problems. 



25.. .f5 ( 8 ) 

This activity is practically forced, but 
from this moment the latent spring of 
Black's position gradually begins to uncoil. 

26gxf6! (4) 

After 26 Wd2 (26 exf5?! exf5!) apart from 

26.. .e5 (my previous recommendation) 27 
exf5 iLxg2 28 Wxg2 gxf5, Black could also 
play 26...fxe4! 27 Wxd6 (27 £>xe4 £>d5!) 

27.. Mxd6 28 Sxd6 e5!, when it is now 
White who has to concern himself with 
how to equalise. 

26.. .<£>xf6 

I don't know what evaluation sign to 
attach to this surprising move: according to 
higher chess mathematics, it would seem 
that 26...iLxf6 should have been played - 
but with the unexpected pawn sacrifice 

26.. .£lxf6 I won the match! 

'The faint-hearted 26...iLxf6 would have 
left White with the initiative after 27 Wd2!' 
(Dva matcha). For example: 27...e5 28 f5 gxf5 
29 exf5! Sg7 30 Sg3 Sxg3 31 hxg3 £.xg2 32 


Wxg2 d5 33 £>xd5 Wxc2 34 Wxc2 £>xc2 35 
£.xb6, or 27...d5 28 e5 i.g7 29 £>d4 £>c6 30 
£ke2 (but not 30 £bce6?! Sxe6 31 iLxd5 
£)f8!) 30...Sf7 31 £>xc6 i.xc6 32 £)d4 i.xa4 
33 Sal with quite persistent pressure. In 
view of the match situation, such a devel¬ 
opment of events would have suited Kar¬ 
pov. 

The consequences of 26...£b<f6 seem far 
less clear. In addition, I made this move 
very confidently and quickly - who knows, 
perhaps it was this confidence that dis¬ 
turbed my opponent... An important mo¬ 
ment, and an extremely interesting one 
from the standpoint of chess psychology! 



27 Sg3?! 

As if in unison, Karpov also replied 
quickly. He hardly calculated the variations 
with 27 .sLxb6, fearing 27...£sg4 (here there 
will be exchanges, and he needs to win!), 
and made a move dictated by the logic of 
match play. Karpov took me 'at my word', 
reckoning that the b6-pawn would not run 
away. 

However, only the immediate 27 iLxb6! 
could have given him real chances of 
success! Previously the reply 27...Wb8 28 a5! 
(recommended by Igor Zaitsev) 28...e5 was 
considered acceptable, and if 29 f5 gxf5 30 
exf5 (30 #xf5? i.c8), then 30...<&h8 or 

30...iLxg2 31 Wxg2 ^TiS with counterplay. 
But White has a subtle tactical stroke - 
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29 fxe5! 2xe5 30 Wd4 £sxc2 31 Wd3!, trap¬ 
ping the knight and securing the desired 
win. Of course, Black is not obliged to play 

28...e5?, but then he does not have sufficient 
compensation for the pawn. 

But the knight leap 27. ..£ig4!, the move 
which concerned White, would have led to 
an endgame a pawn down after 28 JLxc7 
£sxf2 29 £xd6! £>xdl 30 ±xe7. 



Analysis diagram 

In the book Dva matcha I gave as the 
main variation 30...Sxe7 31 £lxdl £sxc2 32 
e5! .&xg2 33 < 4 > xg2 g5! 'with good drawing 
chances', but now it seems to me that after 
34 2c3! £>b4 35 2c8+ 4f7 36 fxg5 Black's 
position is dangerous: 36...JLxe5 37 2c4 
£>d5 38 £sc5 a5 39 h4, or 36„.2d7 37 £>f2 
i.xe5 38 h4 i.xb2 39 £>c5 2d2 40 4>f3. 

On the other hand, excellent drawing 
chances are given by the unexpected 

30...£sxc3! 31 bxc3 £sxc2 - Black's activity 
compensates for the pawn deficit, and the 
poor position of the white rook at h3 is also 
felt. For example: 

1) 32 JLd6 e5! 33 f5 gxf5 34 exf5 (34 £>c5 
i.c8) 34...Axg2 35 4>xg2 e4 or 33...i.c8!? 34 
£>c5 (34 2g3 i.h6! 35 fxg6 £e3+ 36 *hl 
2d8) 34...2d8! 35 £e7 2dl+ 36 *f2 2d2+; 

2) 32 JLg5 presents Black with the addi¬ 
tional possibility 32. ..JLf8!? (planning 
...i.c6) 33 e5 2b8, 33 £)d4 £c5 or 33 4^a5 


JLc5+ 34 4>fl £a8 35 £sb3 ±a7 36 4>e2 i.c6 
with sufficient counterplay. 

Thus Karpov was perhaps right to intui¬ 
tively avoid the simplification, being afraid 
of losing all his chances. Nevertheless, the 
position after 27 JLxb6 would have been far 
better for White than that which he ob¬ 
tained in the game. 

27.. .2f7i (4) 

Karpov underestimated the strength of 
this move: Black succeeds in successfully 
regrouping his rooks. The similar manoeu¬ 
vres in the 18th game (18...2bd8 and 

19.. .2f8) come to mind. The preceding 
moves were not found easily by the two 
players and had taken much time. The 
final, fifth hour of play in this match was 
beginning... 

28 £xb6 Wb8 



29 -&e3 

In contrast to the variation 27 JLxb6 Wb8 
28 a5, White's weakened kingside has 
become a source of constant concern for 
him: now if 29 a5 there is the good reply 

29.. .£\h5 30 2f3 2ef8. It turns out that Black 
has very powerful compensation for the 
pawn, and to avoid the worst White must 
now make a draw. 

29.. .£>h5 30 2g4 (if 30 2f3 Black can repeat 
moves - 30...£if6, but it is far stronger to 
play 30...JLxc3! 31 bxc3 £>a2 32 £a7 Wa8 33 
£sd2 £sxf4) 30...£>f6 
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Until now there has been a tense, strate¬ 
gic battle, rich in ideas, and with practically 
nothing to remind one of the exceptional 
importance of the encounter. But here the 
competitive factor comes to the fore - a 
draw is equivalent to a loss for Karpov, and 
he is forced to avoid 31 2g3 £ih5 with a 
repetition of moves. 

31 Sh4 

After some hesitation. 31 2g5? is too 
dangerous in view of 31...JLh6 32 2g3 ^h5 
33 2f3 2ef8 34 iLh3 iLc8!. In a normal game 
Karpov would never have played 31 2h4, 
but what was he to do? 

An amusing detail: the two sides' rooks 
have depicted what look like unusual 
magic squares. Black's via f8-f7-e7-f7, and 
White's via h3-g3-g4-h4. When they con¬ 
cluded their mysterious manoeuvres, the 
evaluation of the position was decided... 

31...g5! (4) 

Black's initiative becomes threatening, 
although the resulting irrational positions 
involve great risk for both sides. 

32 fxg5 £sg4! 

Black pins his hopes on the strength of 
his two bishops and the poor placing of the 
white knights. It is more important to 
eliminate the opponent's dark-square 
bishop than his central pawn by 32...‘£lxe4. 
Here 33 Wxf7+ < 4 > xf7 34 <£sxe4 seemed to me 
to be 'absolutely unclear', but after 


34... l £\xc2 35 <£sxd6 4^6 White's activity 
comes to nothing and Black regains the 
advantage. However instead, 33 We2! <£)xc3 
34 bxc3 ^d5 35 Axd5 Axd5 36 Wxa6 3ixc3 
37 Wd3 leads to extremely double-edged 
play. 



33 Wd2 (12) 

After this Karpov had only four minutes 
left on his clock - very, very little for such a 
dangerous situation. The intensity of the 
battle was approaching its peak... 

33.. .£sxe3 34 Wxe3 £>xc 2 35 Wb6! 

Not conceding the a7-gl diagonal. After 
35 Wh3 Wa7+ 36 *hl £>e3 and ...£sxg2 Black 
has excellent winning chances: his long- 
range bishops are obviously superior to the 
unwieldy white knights. 

35.. .-&a8?! (3) 

I was proud of this rapid reply. It 
seemed to me to be the crux of the plan 
begun with 31...g5: with the exchange of 
queens, the lack of harmony in the placing 
of the white pieces should tell. However, in 
fact 35...^.e5! was stronger - after 36 4ia5 
Wc7! 37 Wxc7 2xc7 Black has a very com¬ 
fortable position and, without excessive 
risk, would have been able to continuing 
playing for a win. 

But the unexpected bishop retreat into 
the comer caused Karpov to go wrong: in 
severe time-trouble he quickly made the 
most obvious move. 
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36 2xd6? 

A blunder, which effectively loses the 
game. It was essential to play 36 WxbS 2xb8 

37 JLh3! (37 2d2 £se3!) with wild complica¬ 
tions, such as one does not often see even 
with the queens on. Had Karpov found this 
resource, it is not clear how the time 
scramble would have ended. However, he 
would have been able to hold out to the 
adjournment: 

1) 37...2xb3 38 JLxe6 .&d4+! (now Black is 
one move closer to the time control, and the 
white king is one move further away from 
the centre!) 39 &hl 2xb2 40 2fl ilxc3 41 
2xf7 £>d4 42 2a7+ (42 &c4? d5!) 42...£>xe6 
43 2xa8+ £if8 44 2xa6 .&e5 (Averbakh, 
Taimanov), or 43... < &g7 44 2a7+ 4>g8 with a 
draw; 

2) 37...2e7 (a quieter course) 38 2xd6 
2xb3 39 2d8+ (39 &xe6+ 2xe6 40 2xe6 
£>d4!) 39... < 4’f7 40 2xa8 2xb2 with sufficient 
compensation for the pawn: 41 e5 (41 £>e2 
<&d4!) 41...‘£>g6 or 41...2c7 42 g6+ (42 <£>e2 
£>e3) 42...£>xg6 43 2xa6 2xc3 44 2xe6+ 4>g5 
45 2g4+ <&h5 46 2xg7 2xh3 47 2xh7+ 4>g4. 

Thus after 36 #xb8 2xb8 37 ^h3! Black 
would still have had good play, and a draw 
would have been the logical conclusion of 
the game. 

36...2b7! 

Until now this rook has moved only in 
small steps, uncharacteristic of such a 


powerful piece (...2f8-e8-e7-f7), but its first 
'long' active move proves decisive. 

37 Wxa6 2xb3?! 

In his joy Black gets carried away... 
There was an immediate win available with 

37...&b4! 38 Wa5 Wxd6 (39 e5 Wd3 40 &xb7 
#e3+ with mate), whereas now the battle 
could have been prolonged. 

38 2xe6 



38.. .2xb2? 

And this throws away the win, although 
it does not throw away the desired draw! In 
the press centre this error was not noticed: 
there they were no longer calculating 
variations - they were preparing for a 
change of world champion. 

38...£le3! would have been decisive. 
Nominally White has sufficient material for 
the piece - three pawns, but in positions of 
this type (where both kings are exposed) 
the piece is far more valuable, and in addi¬ 
tion Black is better prepared for an attack: 
39 2xe8+ Wxe8 40 ilh3 2xb2 41 We6+ (a 
forced exchange) 41...#xe6 42 JLxe6+ &f8 43 
£\d5 iid4 44 £ixe3 iixe3+ 45 <&fl &b7! (with 
the threat of ...JLa6+) 46 jiLc4 < 4>g7 47 a5 Ac8 
48 a6 &xg5 49 2h5 <4>g6 50 a7 2bl+ 51 4>e2 
2al 52 M7+ 4>xf7 53 2xg5 2xa7, and Black 
wins. 

39 Wc4 £h8 (3) 

'For a draw (and victory in the match!) 

39.. .« r a7+ 40 *hl 2xe6 41 Wxe6+ Wf7 
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42 Wc8 W f8 was sufficient. But Kasparov is 
aiming for a win.' (Averbakh, Taimanov) 



40 e5? 

This instantly-made move, the last before 
the time control, loses almost as instantly: 
when there are only seconds left on the 
clock, all sorts of mistakes are possible. For 
a long time I thought that 40 2xe8+ Wxe8 41 
£idl £ia3 42 Wd3 was also bad in view of 

42.. .2a2! (it is still not too late to go wrong - 

42.. .2bl? 43 e5! h6 44 2d4!) 43 £>e3 «T8! etc. 
But recently, when I was analysing the 
game anew for this book, I discovered the 
following elegant computer geometry: 43 
g6! h6 44 2xh6! £xh6 45 Wc3+ £g7 46 Wh3+ 
<££8 47 Wb3+ with perpetual check. 

In addition, I examined 40 g6 h6 41 
2xe8+ #xe8 42 £idl ^a3, thinking that in 
the endgame after 43 ^Ht7 Wxf7 44 gxf7 2bl 
45 JLf3 £ic4 Black would gradually be able 
to convert his advantage. But here too 
White is saved by 43 2xh6+! JLxh6 44 Wc3+ 
JLg7 45 1 B r h3+ followed by 45...£’g8 46 
£bcb2, and the black king cannot hide from 
the checks. 

40.. .Wa7+ 41 &hl ±xg 2 + 42 <£xg2 £*d4+ 
0-1 

Preferring to win a whole rook, rather 
than queen for rook after 42...£te3+ 43 ^h3 
£>xc4 44 2xe8+ £f8. 

What different fates the black rooks have 
experienced! One, the queen's rook, made a 


couple of awkward moves, and to the end 
of the game stood in its place, but the other, 
the king's rook, conducted itself heroically 
and decided the outcome by giving the last 
check. 



Karpov appeared to freeze. A few more 
agonising minutes passed, and finally he 
held out his hand and congratulated me on 
my victory and on winning the title of 
world champion. And the thunderous roar 
which broke out in the hall at that moment 
finally convinced me - yes, yes, it was true! 
I had done it! I triumphantly raised my 
arms over my head... Times: 2.33-2.25. 

The following day, 10 November, the 
closing ceremony of the match took place. I 
remember the faces of Campomanes, 
Sevastyanov and Krogius. It was a piquant 
situation: I was crowned with a laurel 
wreath by those people who had done 
everything within their powers to try and 
ensure that this did not happen. 

Immediately after the final ceremony, 
Rona Yakovlevna Petrosian came up to me 
and said something unexpected: 'Garry, I 
am sorry for you, because the happiest day 
of your life is now behind you!' I don't 
know whether the widow of the ninth 
world champion was right, but her words, 
uttered at a party in honour of my victory, 
stunned me. I also sensed in them another. 
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deeper meaning - a kind of vague disquiet, 
a kind of anticipation of my future prob¬ 
lems. Indeed, these words struck an anx¬ 
ious chord and in later years they often 
came to mind. 

Our second match proved very inter¬ 
esting in both the competitive and the 
creative sense. A gripping scenario, which 
held everyone in suspense until the final 
minutes of the final game, due to the prac¬ 
tically constant intensity of the fight, the 
absence of dull draws (which spoiled the 
unlimited match), the broader arsenal of 
resources employed by the two players, the 
wide range of ideas, and the active search 
for new ideas - all these demonstrated the 
advantage of a match with a fixed number 
of games. 

The new match had begun with a score 
of 0-0, but not from zero. We both had 
invaluable material to help us prepare for 
the future battle - the 48 games played less 
than a year earlier. Possibly Karpov under¬ 
estimated the dynamic development of the 
previous match and explained his finishing 
failures as being due to fatigue or even 
simply chance. And therefore his strategic 
course was decided, most probably, on the 
basis of obsolete impressions of his oppo¬ 
nent's play. 

Karpov said many times that the first 48 
games were a good schooling for Kasparov, 
and this is indeed so. But for some reason 
he did not take into consideration how 
many useful lessons he himself could have 
derived, if he had carried out a deep, 
comprehensive and objective analysis. By 
the end of the unlimited match I had man¬ 
aged to adapt to Karpov's distinctive 
playing manner, and to learn to cover my 
vulnerable points - in other words, without 
particular detriment to conduct a battle on 
my opponent's territory. The six-month 
break was also not wasted. During this time 
my trainers and I developed a new match 


strategy, based mainly on the features of 
my opponent's style and tastes. Notewor¬ 
thy in this respect were our disputes in the 
Sicilian and the Nimzo-Indian: Karpov 
often did not like the strategic pattern of 
the play, and it was this factor that we had 
taken into account in our preparation. 

At the same time, for the match Karpov 
did not prepare anything radically new in 
the theoretical sense, restricting himself 
merely to insignificant refinements in 
variations which had occurred in our first 
encounter (at the same time, sensing that he 
was inferior to me in opening preparation, 
he often overestimated the quality of my 
novelties). Apparently what told was 
Karpov's dislike of serious analytical work, 
and his conviction that for improvement in 
chess mastery all that is mainly required is 
constant practice. 

However, for a long time Karpov's great 
composure and fine technique in difficult 
positions enabled him to compensate for 
the deficiencies in his preparation. Even so, 
in the second half of the match our analyti¬ 
cal efforts began to bear fruit. When my 
playing superiority became obvious, Kar¬ 
pov was able, by mobilising all his out¬ 
standing fighting qualities, to avoid a 
heavy defeat and even almost save the 
match. But in the end the more progressive 
approach to chess prevailed, and since the 
mid-1980s no one has any longer doubted 
that only constant and purposeful research 
work - the creative interpretation of games 
played and the search for new ideas - can 
substantially expand the horizons of our 
conceptions of the game. 

To be fair, I should mention that subse¬ 
quently Karpov too followed this truth. He 
drew the correct conclusions from his defeat 
- he realised it was caused not by various 
non-chess factors or fatal bad luck, but by 
his unreadiness for a successful battle in the 
very complicated and non-standard posi- 
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tions arising in the Sicilian Defence and the 
Nimzo-Indian Defence, where my strong 
qualities best displayed themselves. Begin¬ 
ning with the third match (1986) Karpov 
gave up 1 e4 and did a great deal of work 
consolidating his opening repertoire. 

Comparing our two matches soon after¬ 
wards, in December 1985 I expressed the 
hope that their chess (and especially their 


non-chess) lessons would be taken into 
account in the drawing-up of new rules and 
regulations. The main thing that must be 
remembered is that chess requires rules 
which do not reduce it to the level only of a 
competitive spectacle, but, on the contrary, 
defend its status of a high and noble art 
form, aimed at giving people pleasure and 
enjoyment/ 
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GARRY KASPAROV 
ON MODERN CHESS 


PART TWO 

KASPAROV vs KARPOV 

The history of sport has seen many great gladiatorial clashes: Ali v Frazier in 
boxing. McEnroe v Borg in tennis. Prost v Senna in motor racing. None however 
can quite compare to the intensity of the rivalry between those two great world 
chess champions: Garry Kasparov and Anatoly Karpov. Between 1984 and 1990 
they contested an astonishing five World Championship matches consisting of 144 
individual encounters. This volume concentrates on the first two of those matches. 

• The epic 1984/85 contest which lasted six months before being controversially 
halted "without result" by the then President of FIDE Florencio Campomanes. 

• The 1985 match when Kasparov brilliantly won the final game to take the title 
and become - at the age of 22 - the youngest ever world champion. 

Great chess contests have often had resonances extending beyond the 64 squares. 
The Fischer v Spassky match was played during the Cold War with both champions 
being perceived as the finest products of their respective ideologies. The Karpov 
v Korchnoi battles (three matches between 1974 and 1981) were lent an edge 
with Karpov being a Russian hero of the pre-Glasnost era whilst Korchnoi was 
the disaffected dissident. The Kasparov v Karpov encounters mirrored a battle 
between the new Russia and old Russia with Kasparov seen as a symbol of the 
new ideology emerging under Gorbachev whereas Karpov was seen to represent 
the old regime of die-hard Communists such as Brezhnev. 

In this volume Garry Kasparov (world champion between 1985 and 2000 and 
generally regarded as the greatest player ever) analyses in depth the clashes 
from 1984 and 1985. giving his opinions both on the political machinations 
surrounding the matches as well as the games themselves. 
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